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PEEFACE. 


The  Protestant  Rfiformation  has  its  Principle  and 
its  Method.  Its  Principle  is  Salvation  by  Faith,  not 
by  Sacraments.  Its  Method  is  Private  Judgment,  not 
Church  Authority.  But  private  judgment  generates 
authority ;  authority,  first  legitimate,  that  of  knowledge, 
grows  into  tlie  illegitimate  authoiity  of  prescription, 
calling  itself  Orthodoxy.  Then  Private  Judgment  comes 
forth  again  to  criticise  and  reform.  It  thus  becomes  the 
duty  of  each  individual  to  judge  the  Church;  and  out 
of  innumerable  individual  judgments  the  insight  of  the 
Church  is  kept  living  and  progressive.  We  contribute 
one  such  private  judgment;  not,  we  trust,  in  conceit, 
but  in  the  hope  of  provoking  other  minds  to  further 
examinatioDs. 
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ORTHODOXY: 

ITS  TRUTHS  AND  ERRORS. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

INTRODDCTIOS. 

§  1.  Object  and  Character  of  this  Book. — The  peculiarity 
of  ilie  book  now  offered  to  the  religious  public  by  the  goreru- 
iiicnt  of  the  American  UuitariaD  Association,  is  this  —  that 
it  is  an  honest  attempt  to  find  and  state  the  truth  contained 
iu  the  doctrinea  of  their  opponents.  .  It  is,  perhaps,  something 
new  for  an  association  established  to  defend  certain  theo- 
lo«ical  opinions,  and  baptized  with  a  special  theological 
name,  to  publish  a  work  intended  to  do  justice  to  hostile  the- 
ories. The  too  usual  course  of  each  sect  has  been,  throui^h 
all  lis  organs,  to  attack,  denounce,  undervalue,  and  vilify 
Ibo  positions  taken  by  its  antagonists.  This  has  been  con- 
eidered  as  only  an  honest  zeal  for  truth.  The  consequence 
has  been,  that  no  department  of  literature  has  been  so  UB- 
clicistian  in  its  tone  and  temper  as  that  of  sectarian  contro- 
versy. Political  journals  heap  abuse  on  their  opponents,  in 
the  interest  of  their  party.  But  though  more  noisy  than  the 
tlieologioal  partisans,  they  are  by  no  means  so  cold,  hard, 
1  ''^ 
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or  uarelentiDg.  Party  spirit,  compared  with  aeclarian  spirit, 
Btcms  rather  mild.* 

It  ia  true  that  iheoiogians  iJo  not  now  use  in  controversy 
the  epilliels  which  were  formerly  universal.  We  have 
grown  more  civil  in  our  language  thaa  were  our  fathers. 
It  is  also  true  that  we  often  meet  with  theological  discuasions 
conducted  iu  a  spirit  of  justice  towards  one's  opponents,  -j- 
But  to  say,  "  Fas  est  ab  hoste  doreri,"  is  a  step  as  yet 
beyond  the  ability  of  most  controversialists.  To  admit 
that  your  antagonist  may  have  seen  some  truth  iiot  visible 
to  yourself,  and  to  read  his  work  in  this  sense,  —  in  order  to 
learn,  and  not  merely  to  confute,  —  is  not  yet  common. 

This  we  are  about  to  underlake  in  the  present  treatise. 
We  stand  in  the  Ucitarian  position,  but  shall  endeavor  to 
fee  if  Ihero  he  not  some  truths  in  Orthodoxy  which  Uni'a- 
rians  have  not  yet  adequately  recognized.  To  use  the  lao- 
guiige  of  our  motto  —  wo  come  "not  as  deserters,  hut  tia 
explorers"  into  the  camp  of  Orthodoxy.  We  are  saliafied 
with  our  Unitarian  position,  as  a  stand-point  from  which  to 
flui-vey  that  of  others.  And  especially  are  we  grateful  lo  it, 
since  it  encourages  us  by  all  its   traditions,  by  all  its  jdeaa 

•  TJie  following;  piiBsage,  from  nu  arllole  (n  tho  "  Indepondenl,"  by  Henry 
Ward  Beschcr,  1b  yaluable,  perhups,  aa  the  tesUmony  of  one  wlio  lias  "  eum- 
mered  it  nod  wfnMred  it "  with  Ortliocloxy :  — 

"  Doc8  anybody  inquire  Kby,  if  so  thinlilne,  we  oooaaionnlly  glre  snch  Blinrp 
•rtlclGB  upon  tlio  gT»at  religious  newspnijerB,  •  The  Obaerver,' '  The  Intelil- 
Bonrer,'  and  the  illte  I  O,  pray  do  not  think  it  iVom  any  iU  will.  It  Ib  all  kind- 
nesBl  We  only  do  it  to  tiuep  our  Toice  in  practice.  Wo  linve  made  Orthodoxy 
a  study.  And  by  6a  itt«nt!ve  examination  of  '  The  prpHbyierian,' '  Tho  0I>- 
BCTvor,'  'The  Purilin  Itecordcr,'  nnd  such  like  unblemisiied  oonfeesorg,  wo 
have  pereelved  that  m.  man  is  truly  sound  who  does  not  pitch  inlo  somebody 
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and  principles,  to  look  aft&r  as  well  aa  before  —  to  see  if 
there  l>e  do  truth  behind  us  which  wc  iiavts  droppoil  ia 
our  hasty  advance,  as  well  as  truth  beyond  ua  to  which  we 
have  not  yet  attained. 

§  2.  Progress  requires  that  we  should  look  bach  as  well  as 
forward,  —  Such  a  study  aa  this  may  be  undertaken  in  tlie 
intereat  of  true  progress,  as  well  as  that  of  honest  inqiiiiy. 
For  whiit  so  frequently  chccka  progress,  causes  its  advociites 
to  falter,  and  produces  what  we  call  a  reaction  towards  the 
old  doctrines,  as  something  shallow  in  the  reform  itaeli? 
Christians  have  relapsed  into  Judaism,  Protestants  into  Ro- 
manism, Unitarians  into  Orthodoxy  —  because  something 
true  and  good  in  the  old  syst«m  liad  dropped  out  of  tlie  new, 
and  attracted  the  converts  back  to  their  old  home.  All  true 
progress  is  expressed  in  the  saying  of  Jesus,  "  I  have  not 
come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil."  The  old  system  cannot  paaa 
away  until  all  its  truths  are  fulfilled,  by  being  taken  up  into 
the  new  system  in  a  higher  form.  Judaism  will  not  pass 
away  till  it  is  fulfilled  in  Christianity  —  the  Koman  Catholic 
Church  will  not  pass  away  tiU  it  is  fulfilled  in  Protestantism 
—  Orthodoxy  will  not  pass  away  till  it  is  fuliilled  by  Kational 
Christianity.  Jndaism  continues  as  a  standing  protest,  on 
behalf  of  the  unity  of  God,  against  Trinilarianism. 

And  yet  we  believe  that,  in  the  religious  progress  of  the 
race,  Chriatianity  is  an  advance  on  Judaiam,  Protestant 
Christianity  an  advance  on  Roman  Catholic  Christianity, 
and  Liberal  and  Rational  Christianity  an  advance  on  Church 
Orthodoxy.  But  all  such  advances  are  subject  to  reaclion 
and  relapse.  Reaction  diffora  from  relapse  in  this,  that  it.  ia 
an  oscillation,  not  a  fall.  Reaction  ia  the  backward  swing  of 
the  wave,  which  will  presently  return,  going  farther  I'or- 
ward  than  before.  Eelapae  ia  the  fall  of  the  tide,  whicii 
leaves  the  ships  aground,  and  the  beach  uncovered.  Reac- 
tion is  going  back  to  recover  some  substantial  truth,  left  be- 
hind in  a  too  hasty  advance.     Relapse  is  failing  back  into 
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the  old  forma,  an  entire  apostasy  from  the  higher  Aand-poiul 
to  the  lower,  from  want  of  strength  to  maintain  one's  self  in 
the  advance. 

The  Epislle  to  the  Hebrews  dc^>erves  e«peciil  study  by 
those  who  desire  (o  understanl  the  phdosophy  ot  mlelleaual 
and  spiritual  progress  It  was  written  to  (.ountetact  a  ten- 
dency imoag  the  Jewish  Chn^-tians  to  relipse  mto  Judiw 
I'm  The^e  Christians  missed  the  antiquity,  the  ceremony, 
the  authority  of  the  old  i  dual  Their  state  ot  mind  resem- 
bled that  ot  the  e-^freme  High  Church  party  m  the  Church 
of  England,  who  are  usually  called  Pusevites  They  were 
Dot  aposta.tea  or  renegades,  but  bactislidi,ra  They  were 
always  lamentin;;  the  inieriority  of  Christianity  to  Judaism, 
in  the  absencL  of  a  priesthood,  testival  sacrifices  It  hardly 
seemed  to  them  a  church  at  all  The  Galatians,  to  whom 
Paul  wrote,  had  actually  gone  o^er  and  accepted  Jewish 
Christianity  in  the  pl-ice  of  Christianity  in  its  simplicity  and 
purity  The  Hebrews  had  not  gom,  over,  but  were  locking 
that  way  Therefoie  the  writer  ot  the  Epistle  to  iho  He- 
brews endea^ois  to  siiow  them  that  all  wUu,h  was  really 
good  in  the  Jewish  pi  iLsiliood,  temple,  ntuil,  was  ri,pie- 
sented  in  Cliristiaaity  in  a  higher  form.  It  had  been  fulfilled 
in  the  New  Covenant.  Nothing  real  and  good  can  pass  away 
till  it  is  fulfilled  in  something  better.  Thus  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church  stands,  as  a  constant  proof  that  Protestant 
Christianity  yet  lacks  some  important  Christian  eienicul 
which  Romanism  possesses.  Orthodoxy,  confuted,  as  we 
suppose,  over  and  over  again,  by  the  most  logical  argu- 
ments, stands  firm,  and  goes  forward. 

Let  us,  then,  reexamine  the  positions  of  our  antagonists— 
not  now  merely  ia  order  to  find  the  weak  places  iu  their  tine 
of  battle,  but  to  discover  the  strong  ones.  Let  us  see  if  there 
be  any  essential,  substantial  truth  in  this  venerable  system, 
to  which  we  have  as  yet  not  done  justice.  If  there  be,  justice 
and  progress  will  both  bo  served  by  fiudiug  and  declaring  it. 
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"We  aalt,  What  are  the  substantial  truths,  and  what  the  for- 
ma! errors,  of  Orthodoxy?     But  what  do  we  mean  by  these 

§  3.  Orthodoxy  aa  Bight  Belie/.— By  Orthodoxy  in  gen- 
era! is  meant,  the  right  system  of  belief.  This  is  the  dictiou- 
ary  definition.  But  as  the  world  and  the  Church  differ  as  to 
vihich  is  the  right  system  of  belief—  as  there  are  a  vast  mul- 
titude of  systems  —  and  as  al!  sects  aud  parties,  and  all  men, 
believe  the  system  they  themselves  hold  to  be  the  right  be- 
lief— Orthodoxy,  in  this  sense  of  right  belief,  means  nothing. 
Iq  this  sense  there  are  as  many  orthodoxies  as  there  are 
believers,  for  no  two  men,  even  in  the  same  Church,  think 
exactly  ahke.  Unless,  therefore,  we  have  some  further  test, 
by  which  to  find  out  which  orthodoxy,  among  all  these  or- 
thodoxies, is  the  true  orthodoxy  —  we  accomplish  little  by 
giving  to  any  one  system  that  name. 

Here,  for  instance,  in  New  England,  we  have  a  system  of 
belief  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Orthodoxy  ;  which,  how- 
ever, is  considered  very  heterodox  out  of  New  England. 
The  man  who  is  thought  sound  by  Andovcr  is  considered 
very  unsound  by  Princeton,  The  General  Assombiy  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  1837,  cut  off  four  synods,  contain- 
inif  some  forty  thousand  members,  because  they  were 
supposed  not  to  be  sound  ia  doctrinal  belief.  But  these 
excommunicated  synods  formed  a  New  School  Presbyterian 
Church,  having  its  own  orthodoxy.  Andover  considers 
itself  more  orthodox  than  Cambridge ;  bnt  the  New  School 
Presbyterians  think  themselves  more  orthodox  than  An- 
dovcr—  the  Old  School  Presbyterians  think  themselves 
more  orthodox  than  the  New  School.  But  the  moat  ortho- 
dox Protestant  is  called  a  heretic  by  the  Eomao  Catholics. 
The  Roman  Catholics,  again,  are  called  heretics  by  the  Greek 
Church.  So  that  orthodoxy,  in  this  sense,  seems  an  im- 
possible thing —  something  which,  if  it  exists,  eau  never  bo 
certainly  ascertained. 
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"Wlienever  a  body  of  belicFers  assumes  the  name  of  Ortho- 
dox, iaicnding  thorehy  that  they  are  right,  and  their  oppo- 
nents wrong,  they  evidently  assume  the  very  point  in  dispute. 
They  commit  the  fallacy  called  in  logic  a  petitio  principit. 
They  beg  the  question,  instead  of  discussing  it.  They  put 
will  ia  the  place  of  reason.  They  say,  in  the  very  title  page 
flf  their  book,  in  the  first  step  of  their  argument,  that  their 
book  is  satisfactory  and  their  argument  conclusive.  It  would 
be  more  modest  to  wait  till  the  discussion  is  concluded  be- 
fore they  proceed  thus  to  state  what  the  conclusion  is.  This 
is  an  arrogance  like  that  which  the  Church  of  Eome  com- 
mits, in  calling  itself  Catholic  or  Universal,  while  excluding 
more  than  half  of  Christendom  from  its  commuaioD.* 

A  political  party  does  not  offer  such  an  affront  to  its 
opponents.  It  may  name  itself  Democratic,  Republican, 
Federal ;  it  may  call  itself  the  Conservative  party,  or  that 
of  Eeform.  By  these  titles  it  indicates  its  leading  idea  —  it 
signifies  that  it  bears  the  standard  of  reform,  or  that  it  stands 
by  the  old  institutions  of  the  country.  But  no  political 
party  ever  takes  a  name  signifying  that  it  is  all  right  and  its 
opponents  all  wrong.  This  assumption  was  left  to  religious 
sects,  and  to  those  who  consider  humility  the  foundation  of 
all  the  virtues. 

The  term  "  Evangelical ""  is,  perhaps,  no 
as  Orthodox,  though  it  carries  with  it  a  similar  slui 
of  other  beliefs.  It  says,  "We  are  they  who  believe  the 
gospel  of  Christ ;  those  who  differ  from  us  do  not  believe 
it."  It  is  like  the  assumption  by  some  of  the  Corinthians 
of  the  esclusive  name  of  Christians.     "  We  are  of  Cirist," 
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Baid  they  —  meniiiDg  that  the  followers  of  Paul  and  Apollos 

Probably  the  better  part  of  tliose  wlio  take  the  name  of 
Orthodox,  or  Evangelical,  intend  no  such  arrogance.  All 
they  want  is  some  word  by  which  to  distinguish  themselves 
from  Unitarians,  Untversalists,  &c.  They  might  say,  "  Wo 
have  as  good  a  right  to  complain  of  your  calling  yourselves 
'  Ea!ional  Christiana'  or  'Liberu!  Christians'  —  assuming 
thereby  that  others  are  not  rational  or  liberal.  You  mean  no 
such  assumption,  perhaps  ;  neither  do  we  when  we  call  our- 
selves 'Orthodox'  or  'Evangelical.'  When  we  can  find 
another  term,  better  than  thtisc,  by  which  to  esprcss  the 
difference  between  us,  we  wiU  ubd  it.  We  do  not  intend  by 
using  these  words  to  foreclose  argument  or  to  beg  the  ques- 
tion. We  do  not  mean  by  Orthodoxy,  rigbt  belief;  but 
only  a  certain  well-known  form  of  doctrine." 

This  is  all  well.  Yet  not  quite  well  —  since  we  have 
had  occasion  to  notice  the  surprise  and  disgust  felt  by  tiiose 
who  had  called  themselves  "  The  Orthodox,"  in  finding 
themselves  in  a  community  where  others  had  assumed  that 
title,  and  refused  to  them  any  share  in  it.  Therefore  it  is 
well  to  emphasize  the  declaration  that  Orthodoxy  in  the 
sense  of  "  right  hulicl "  is  an  uuiacaning  expression,  sig- 
nifying nothing. 

§4.  Orllwdoxij  as  ilie  Doctrine  of  the  Majority.  Ob- 
jections.—  The  majority,  ia  any  particular  place,  is  apt  to 
call  itself  orthodox,  and  to  call  its  opponents  heretics.  But 
the  majority  in  one  place  miiy  be  the  minority  in  another. 
The  majority  in  Maasacliusotta  is  the  minority  in  Virginia. 
The  majority  ia  England  is  the  minority  in  Kome  or  Con- 
stantinople. The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Primate 
of  all  England,  gave  ilr,  Cui'zon  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the  Load  of  the  Greek 
Church.  ISut  the  Patriarch  had  never  heard  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canlojbury,  and  intjuircd,  "  Who  is  he?" 
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Nevertheless,  it  is  a  very  common  argument  that  such  and 
6uch  a  doctrine,  being  lield  by  the  great  majority  of  Cliri&. 
tians,  must  necessarily  be  true.  Thus  it  is  said  that  since 
the  great  majority  of  Christians,  believe  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  that  doctrine  must  be  true.  "  Is  it  possible,"  it  is 
said,  "  that  the  great  majority  of  Christian  believers  should 
be  DOW,  and  have  been  so  long,  left  in  error  on  such  a  funda- 
mental doctrine  aa  this?"  Even  so  intelligent  a  man  as  Dr. 
Huntington  seema  to  have  been  greatly  influenced  by  this 
argument  in  becoming  a  Trinitarian.  The  same  argument 
baa   carried   many  I'rotcstanta    into   tJie    Eoman    Catholic 

Church.     And,  no  doubt,  there  is  a  trutli  in  the  argument 

a  truth,  indeed,  which  ia  implied  all  through  the  present 
work  —  that  doctrines  thus  held  by  great  multitudes  during 
long  periods  cannot  be  wholly  false.  But  it  by  no  means 
proves  them  to  be  wholly  true.  Otherwise,  truth  would 
change  aa  the  majorities  change.  In  one  century  the  Arians 
had  the  majority  ;  and  Arianism,  therefore,  in  that  century 
would  have  been  true.  Moi-eover,  most  of  those  who  adhere 
to  a  doctrine  Lave  not  examined  it,  and  do  not  have  any 
defined  opiuion  concerning  it.  They  accept  it,  as  it  is  taught 
them,  without  reflection.  And  again,  most  truths  are,°at 
first,  in  a  minority  of  one.  Cliristianity,  in  the  first  cen- 
tury, was  in  a  veiy  small  minority.  Protestantism,  in  the 
time  of  Luther,  was  all  in  the  brain  and.  heart  of  one  man. 
To  assume,  therefore,  that  Orthodoxy,  or  the  true  belief,  is 
that  of  the  majority,  is  to  forbid  all  progress,  to  denounce 
all  new  truth,  and  to  resist  the  revelation  and  inspiration  of 
God,  unlil  it  has  conquered  for  itself  the  support  of  the 
majority  of  matitind.  According  to  this  principle,  as  Chris- 
tianity is  still  in  a  minority  aa  compared  with  paganism,  we 
ouglit  all  to  become  ibllowers  of  Boodh,  Such  a  view  can- 
not bear  a  moment's  serious  examination.  Every  prophet, 
sage,  martyr,  and  heroic  champion  of  truth  has  spent  his 
iiib  and  wou  the  admiration  and  grateful  love  of  tlie  world 
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by  opposing  Ihe  majority  in  behalf  of  some  neglected  oi 
unpopular  truth. 

g  5.  Orthodoxy  as  the  Oldest  Doctrine.  Objections.  —  S<mie 
people  think  that  OrlhoJoxy  means  the  oldest  doctrine,  and 
that  if  they  can  only  find  out  what  doctrine  was  beliered  by 
the  Churdi  in  the  first  century,  they  shall  have  the  true 
(inhodox  doctrine.  But  tlie  early  Church  held  some  opinions 
which  all  now  believe  to  be  false.  They  believed,  for  in- 
stance, that  Jesus  was  to  return  visibly,  in  that  age,  and  set 
up  his  chuTcli  in  person,  and  reign  in  the  world  in  outward 
form  —  a  thing  which  did  not  take  place.  They  therefore 
believed  in  the  early  church  soinetliing  which  was  not  true 
—  consequently  what  i/iey  believed  cannot  be  a  certain  test 
of  Ortliodosy, 

The  High  Church  party  in  the  Chttrch  of  England,  in 
defending  themselves  against  the  Roman  Catholic  argument 
from  antiquity,  Lave  appealed  to  a  higher  antiquity,  and 
established  themselves  on  the  supposed  faith  of  the  first  three 
centuries.  But  Isaac  Taylor,  in  hia  "  Ancient  Christianity," 
has  suflicienlly  shown  that  during  no  period  in  those  early 
centuries  was  auything  like  modern  orthodoxy  satisfactorily 
established.*  The  Chui-ch  doctrine  was  developed  gradually 
during  a  long  period  of  debate  and  controversy.  The 
Clirislology  of  the  Church  was  elaborated  amid  the  fierce 
conflicts  of  Arians  and  Athnnasians,  Monothelites  and 
Monophyshes,  Nestoriatis  and  Eutychiana.  The  authn.pol- 
ogy  of  the  Chtirch  was  hammered  and  beaten  into  shapi;  by 
the  powerful  ami  of  Augustine  and  hia  successors,  on  the 
aniils  of  the  fitth  century,  amid  the  fiery  disputes  of  Pela- 
gians, Semi-Pelagians,  and  their  opponents. 

Many  doctrines  generally  believed  in  the  early  church  are 
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universally  rejected  now.  The  doctrine  of  cliiliasm,  or  the 
millennial  reign  of  Christ  on  earlh ;  the  doctrine  of  the 
under  world,  or  Hadea,  where  all  souls  went  after  death  ; 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  made  by  Christ  to  the  devil, 
—  such  were  some  of  the  prevailing  views  held  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Church.  The  oldest  doctrine  is  not  certainly 
the  truest ;  or,  as  Theodore  Parker  once  said  to  a  priest  in 
Rome,  who  told  him  that  the  primacy  of  Peter  was  assertiid 
ill  the  second  century,  "A  lie  is  no  better  becanSe  it  is  an 
old  one." 

§  6.  Orthodoxy  as  the  Dadrine  held  by  all.  —  But,  it  may 
be  said,  if  Orthodoxy  does  not  mean  the  absolutely  right 
system  of  belief,  nor  the  system  held  by  the  majority, 
noi-  the  oldest  doctrine  of  the  Church,  it  may,  nevertheless, 
mean  the  essential  truths  held  in  aU  Christian  Churches,  in 
all  ages  and  times ;  in  short,  according  to  the  ancient  for- 
mula—that which  has  been  believed  always,  by  all  persons, 
and  everywhere  — "juoi  semper,  quod  ab  omnibus,  quod 
ubique." 

In  this  sense  no  one  would  object  to  Orthodoxy.  Only 
make  your  CathoHcity  large  enough  to  include  every  one, 
and  who  would  not  be  a  Caiholic?  But  this  famous  defini- 
tion, if  it  be  strictly  taken,  seems  as  much  too  large  as 
the  others  are  too  narrow.  If  yuu  only  admit  to  be  ortho- 
dox what  all  Christian  persons  have  believed,  then  the  Trinity 
ceases  to  be  orthodox ;  for  many,  iu  all  ages,  have  disbe- 
lieved it.  Eternal  punishment  is  not  orthodox,  for  that,  too, 
has  often  been  denied  in  t!ie  Church.  Sacraments  are  not 
orthodox,  for  the  Quakers  have  rejected  them.  The  resur- 
reciioa  is  not  orthodox,  for  there  were  some  Christians  in 
thi!  Chiii-ch  at  Corinth  who  said  there  was  no  resurrection 
of  the  dead. 

§7.  Orthodoxy,  as  a  Formula,  not  to  he  found. — Any 
attempt,  therefore,  rigidly  to  deline  Orthodoxy,  destroys  it. 
Kegarded  as  a  precise  statement,  in  a  fixed  or  definite  form, 
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it  is  an  impossibility.  There  ia  no  such  thiDg,  and  never 
has  beeu.  No  creed  ever  made  satisfied  even  the  majority. 
How,  indeed,  can  aoy  statement  proceeding  from  the  human 
brain  bo  an  adequate  and  permanent  expression  of  eternal 
truth?  Even  the  apostle  saya,  "I  know  in  part,  and  I 
prophesy  in  part,  but  when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  then 
that  which  is  iu  part  shall  he  done  away."  The  apostle 
declares  that  hia  sight  of  truth  is  ouly  partial,  and  that 
everything  partial  is  imperfect,  and  that  everything  imperfect 
must  pass  away ;  so  that  our  present  knowledge  of  truth  is 
transient.  "Whether  there  be  knowledge,  it  shall  pass 
away."  If  the  apostle  Paul  declared  that  he  had  not  the 
power  af  making  a  perfect  and  permanent  statement  of  trutb, 
how  can  we  believe  that  any  one  else  can  ever  do  it? 

§  8.  Orthodoxy  as  Gonviclions  underlying  Opinions.  —  If, 
therefore,  every  doctrinal  statement  is  changeable  and 
changing;  if  the  history  of  opinions  shows  tho  rise  and 
fall  of  creeds, — one  after  the  otlier  becoming  dominant, 
and  then  passing  away ;  if  no  formula  has  ever  gained  the 
universal  assent  of  Ciiristendom  ;  if  the  oldest  creeds  con- 
taiucd  errors  now  universally  rejected,  —  what  then  remains 
as  Orthodoxy?  We  answer,  no  one  statement,  but  something 
underlying  all  statemcnls  —  no  one  system  of  theology,  hut 
certain  convictions,  perhiips,  pervading  all  the  ruliug  sys- 
tems. Man's  mind,  capable  of  insight,  sees  with  the  inward 
eye  the  same  great  spiritual  realities,  just  as  with  his  out- 
ward eye  he  sees  the  same  landscape,  sky,  ocean.  Accord- 
ing to  the  purity  and  force  of  his  insight,  and  the  depth  of 
his  experience,  he  sees  the  same  truth.  There  is  one  truth, 
but  many  ways  of  stating  it  —  one  spirit,  but  many  forma. 

Ill's  BhailowB  By." 

Arc  there  any  such  great  convictions  underlying  and  id- 
formiug  all  the  creeds?     I  think  there  are.     I  tiiink.  for 
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example,  it  has  always  been  believed  in  tLe  Church  that  in 
some  sense  man  is  a  sinner,  and  in  some  sense  Christ  is  a 
Saviour  from  sin ;  that  Christianity  is  in  some  way  a  super- 
natural revelation  of  Ihe  divine  will  and  love  ;  that  Scripture 
is  somehow  an  inspired  book,  and  has  authnrity  over  our 
belief  and  life  ;  that  there  is  a  Church,  composed  of  disciples 
of  Jesus,  whose  work  ia  the  world  is  to  aid  him  in  saving 
the  lost  and  helping  the  falleo  and  wretched ;  that  some- 
how n,au  Deeds  to  be  changed  from  his  natural  state  into  a 
higher  state,  and  to  begin  a  new  life,  in  order  to  see  God  ; 
tjiat  there  is  such  a  thing  as  heaven,  and  such  a  thing  aa 
hell ;  that  those  who  love  God  and  man  belong  to  Leaven, 
aud  that  ihe  selfish  and  sensual  belong  to  hell.  These  ideas 
have  been  the  essential  ideas  of  the  Church,  and  constitute 
the  essence  of  its  Orthodosy. 

Orthodoxy,  then,  is  not  any  definite  creed,  or  statement  of 
truth.  It  is  not  of  the  letter,  but  of  the  spirit.  The  letter 
kills.  Consequently  ihose  who  cling  to  the  letter  of  Ortho- 
doxy kill  il3  spirit.  The  greatest  enemy  of  Orthodoxy  is 
dead  Orthodoxy.  The  old  statements  retained  after  their 
life  is  gone,  —  the  old  phrases  made  Shibboleths  by  which 
truth  is  to  be  forever  tested,  — these  gradually  make  the 
whole  system  seem  false  to  the  advancing  intellect  of  the 
human  race.  Then  heresies  come  up,  just  as  providential, 
and  just  as  necessary,  as  Orthodoxy,  to  compel  the  Church 
to  make  resiatements  of  the  eternal  truth.  Heresies,  in  this 
sense,  are  as  trae  as  Orthodoxy,  and  make  part,  indeed,  of 
B   higher  Orthodoxy. 

By  Orthodoxy,  therefore,  we  do  not  mean  the  opinions 
held  by  any  particular  denomination  in  New  England  or 
elsewhere.  We  do  not  mean  the  opinions  of  New°EDgl)md 
Calvinisis  or  of  Southern  Presbyterians ;  not  the  creed  of 
Andover,  of  New  Haven,  or  of  Princeton  :  but  we  mean  that 
gi-eat  system  of  belief  which  gradually  took  form  in  the 
Christian  Church,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  aa  its  standard 
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theology.  The  pivotal  points  of  this  system  are  sin  and  sal- 
vation. In  it  man  appears  as  a  sinner,  and  Christ  as  a 
Saviour.  Man  is  saved  by  an  inward  change  of  heart,  re- 
Buhing  in  an  outward  change  of  life,  and  produced  by  the 
sight  of  the  two  facts  of  sin  and  salvation.  The  sight  of  his 
Bin  and  its  consequences  leads  him  to  repentance ;  the  sight 
of  salvation  leads  him  to  faith,  hope,  and  love  ;  and  the  siglit 
of  both  results  in  regeneration,  or  a  new  life.  This  system 
also  asserts  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  triune  nature  of  God, 
the  divine  decrees,  the  plenary  inspiration  of  Scripture, 
eternal  punishment,  and  eternal  life. 

§  9.  Suhetanttal  Truth  and  Formal  Error  in.  all  grtat 
Doctrinal  SysCems. — Within  the  last  twenly-fiie  years,  a 
new  department  of  theological  literature  has  arisen  in  Ger- 
many, which  treats  of  the  history  of  doctrines.  Tbe  ob- 
ject of  this  is  to  trace  the  doctrinal  opinions  held  in  the 
Chordi  in  all  ages.  Ey  this  course  of  study,  two  facts 
are  apparent— first,  tliat  the  same  great  views  have  been 
Buhstantialiy  held  by  the  majority  of  Christians  in  all  ages  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  forms  of  doctrine  have  been  very 
different.  The  truths  themselves  have  been  received  by 
Christians,  as  their  strength,  their  hope,  and  their  joy,  in  all 
time ;  but  the  formal  statement  of  these  truths  has  been 
wrought  out  differently  by  individual  intellects.  The  uni- 
versal body  of  Christians  has  taken  care  of  Cliristian  truth  ; 
■while  the  Church  Fathers,  or  doctors,  have  held  in  llieir 
hands  the  task  of  defining  it  doctrinally  for  the  intellect. 

Ity  substantial  truth  we  mean  this  —  that  in  all  tho 
"reat  systems  of  opinion  which  have  had  a  deep  hold  on  the 
human  mind,  over  broad  spaces  and  through  long  periods, 
there  is  something  suited  to  man's  nature,  and  corresponding 
with  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  mind  of  man  was  made  fjr 
truth,  and  not  for  error.  Error  is  transient :  truth  only  is 
permanent.  Men  do  not  love  error  for  its  own  sake,  but  for 
tho  sake  of  something  with  which  it  is  connected.     After  a 
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while,  errors  arc  eliminated,  and  the  substance  retained.  TJie 
great,  universal,  abiding  conviclions  of  men  must,  therefore, 
contain  truth.  If  it  were  not  ko,  we  might  well  despair ;  for, 
if  the  mind  of  the  race  could  fall  into  unmixed  error,  tlie 
only  remedy  by  which  the  heart  can  be  cured,  and  the  life 
redeemed  from  evil,  would  be  taken  away.  But  it  is  not  bo. 
God  has  made  the  mind  for  truth,  as  he  has  adapted  the  taste 
to  ifa  appropriate  food.  In  the  main,  and  in  the  long  run, 
what  men  believe  is  the  truth;  and  all  catholic  beliefa  aro 
valid  beliefa.  Opinions  held  by  all  men,  everywhere  and  at 
all  times,  must  be  substantially  true. 

But  error  certaiuly  exists,  and  always  has  existed.  If  the 
human  miud  is  made  for  truth,  how  does  it  fall  inlo  error? 
There  never  has  been  any  important  question  upon  which 
men  have  not  taken  two  sides;  and,  where  they  take  two 
sides,  one  side  must  be  in  error.  Sometimes  these  two  par- 
ties are  equally  balanced,  and  that  for  long  periods.  With 
which  has  the  truth  been?  Is  God  always  with  the  majori- 
ty? If  so,  we  must  at  once  renounce  our  Unitarian  belief 
for  the  Trinity,  as  an  immense  majority  of  votes  aie  givea 
lu  its  favor.  But,  then,  we  must  also  renounce  Prolefelantism ; 
for  Protestantism  has  only  eighty  or  ninety  millions  against 
R  hundred  and  forty  millions  who  are  Catholics.  And,  stiU 
furlhor,  we  must  renounce  Christianity  in  favor  of  Heathen- 
ism ;  since  all  the  different  Christian  sects  and  churches 
united  make  up  but  three  hundred  millions,  while  the  Buddh- 
ists alone  probably  exceed  that  number.  Moreover,  truth 
is  always  in  a  miuority  at  first,  —  usually  in  a  minority  of 
one ;  and,  if  men  ought  to  wait  until  it  has  a  majority  on  its 
side  be-fore  tbcy  accept  it,  it  never  will  have  a  majority  on 
its  side. 

These  objections  lead  us  to  the  only  possible  answer,  which 
consists  in  distinguishing  between  the  substance  and  the  form. 
When  we  assert  that  all  creeds,  widely  held  and  long  re- 
tained, have  truth,  we  mean  substantial  truth.     We  do  not 
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mean  tliat  they  are  true  ia  llieir  formal  stntement,  which 
may  be  an  erroneous  statement,  but  that  they  are  Irue  aa  lo 
their  conteuts.  The  substance  of  the  belief  is  the  fact  ia- 
wardly  beheld  by  the  mind  ;  the  form  is  the  verbal  statement 
which  the  mind  makes  of  what  it  has  seen.  It  has  seen 
Bometliing  real ;  but,  wlieu  it  attempts  to  describe  what  it 
has  seen,  it  may  easily  commit  errors.  Thus  there  may  be, 
in  the  same  creed,  substantial  truth  and  formal  error  ;  and 
all  great  and  widely-extended  beliefs,  as  we  assert,  must  con- 
tain substantial  truth  and  formal  error.  Without  substantial 
truth,  there  would  be  nothing  in  them  lo  feed  the  mind,  and 
they  would  not  he  retained ;  and,  if  they  were  not  more  or 
less  erroneous  in  form,  it  would  imply  infallibility  on  tiio 
part  of  those  who  give  them  tiieir  form. 

§  10.  ImpoTtatiee  of  this  Distinction.  —  This  distinction  Is 
one  of  immense  importance  ;  because,  being  properly  appre- 
hended, it  would,  by  destroying  dogmatism,  destroy  bigotry 
also.  Dogmatism  consists  in  assuming  that  the  essence  of 
truth  lies  in  its  formal  statement.  Correctly  assuming 
that  the  life  of  the  soul  comes  from  the  sight  of  truth,  it 
falsely  infers  (hat  the  essence  of  truth  is  in  the  verbal 
formula.  Consequently,  this  formula  must  necessarily 
seem  of  supreme  importance,  and  the  very  salvation  of  the 
soul  to  depend  on  holding  the  correct  opinion.  With  this 
conviction,  one  must  and  ought  to  be  bigoted ;  ho  ought  U> 
ciing  to  the  minutest  syllable  of  his  creed  as  the  drowning 
man  clings  to  the  floating  plank.  Holding  this  View,  we 
cannot  blame  men  for  being  bigoted :  it  is  their  duty  to  be 
bigoted.  But,  when  the  distinction  is  recognized,  they  will 
cling  to  the  substance,  knowing  that  the  vital  ti-uth  lies  there. 
It  is  the  sight  of  the  fact  which  is  the  source  of  our  life,  and 
not  the  statement  which  we  make,  in  words,  as  to  what 
we  liave  seen.  Then  the  siglit  becomes  the  thing  of  immense 
importance  ;  the  creed  in  which  it  is  expressed,  of  compara- 
tive unimportance. 
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This  distiaction  would  tend  to  briug  the  Cluireli  lo  a  trua 
unity— tbo  unity  of  the  spirit.  All  would  strive  for  tha 
same  insight,  all  tolerate  variety  of  expression.  Instead  of 
assenting  outwardly  to  the  same  creed,  overy  man  ought,  in 
fact,  to  make  his  own  creed  ;  and  there  should  be  as  mauy 
differeat  creeds  as  there  are  different  men.  Nor  should  my 
creed  of  to-doy  be  the  same  as  that  of  yesterday ;  for,  in- 
stead of  resting  on  a  past  experience,  I  should  continually 
endeavor  to  obtain  new  sights  of  the  one  unchangeable  trutii. 
bcemg  more  of  It  today  th»n  I  did  yeatenlai,  my  yester- 
dij  s  cieed  would  seem  inadtqudte  and  I  should  wish  to 
make  a  new  one 

Substantial  ttutli  meins  the  truth  -tthKh  -we    see the 

mivard  sight,  the  radicil  experience  Foriuil  truth  is  the 
vtibal  statement,  and  consists  m  accuvaey  of  expression. 
And  so  of  error  Substantial  error  means  error  in  regard 
to  the  subal  laee  and  is  necessarily  inadequacy  of  inwai-d 
expenenct.  Strictly  speaking  there  cannot  be  substantial 
error;forerror,  in  regard  to  the  substance  of  tinath,  is  purely 
negative.  It  is  not-seeing.  It  is  failing  to  perceive  the 
truth,  either  from  want  of  opportunity,  weakness  of  vision, 
or  neglect  in  looking.  But  formal  error  is  not  merely 
defect:  it  may  also  bo  mistake.  We  may  misstate  the 
truth,  and  say  what  is  radically  false.  From  this  source  come 
contradictions ;  and,  where  two  statcmeots  are  contradic- 
tory, both  cannot  be  true.  Falsehood,  therefore,  origiaatea 
with  the  statement.  The  errors  of  insight  are  merely 
defects ;  but  the  errors  of  statement  may  be  positive  false- 

This  leads  ns  to  take  a  special  view  of  theological  contro- 
TtTsies.  In  all  great  controversies,  in  the  conflicts  of  ages, 
where  the  good  and  wise  have  stood  opposed  to  each  other, 
century  after  century,  it  is  probable  that  there  are  truth  aud 
error  on  both  sides. 

Each  side  may  hold  some  truth  which  the  other  has  not 
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Been.  There  is,  therefore,  also  subsfaDtial  error  oq  both 
Bides ;  for  each  may  have  failed  to  see  some  phase  of  truih 
-  -which  the  other  has  recof-nizccl.  But  there  may  be  formal 
eiTor,  or  error  of  statement,  even  where  there  is  substantial 
truth ;  for  the  truth  may  be  overstated,  or  understated,  or 
misstated,  and  a  false  expression  given  to  a  true  observation. 
"What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  those  who  stand  opposed  to 
each  other  in  these  controversies  —  of  Catholics  and  Proles- 
taots.  Christians  and  Deists,  Orthodox  and  Unitarians?  They 
liave  plainly  a  twofold  duty  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  their 
opponents.  They  ought  to  increase  their  insight,  and  to 
improve  their  statements ;  to  deepen  and  widen  their  hold 
of  the  substance  ;  to  correct  and  improve  their  expression  of 
the  form.  The  first  is  the  work  of  religion ;  the  second, 
that  of  theology. 

The  first  is  infinitely  the  most  important,  because  the  life 
of  the  soul  depends  on  the  sight  of  trflth.  Tliis  is  its  food, 
■without  which  it  will  starve  and  die.  But  it  is  also  Impor- 
tant that  it  should  improve  its  theoJogy,  because  a  correct 
theology  is  a  help  to  insight,  and  a  ground  of  mental  com- 
mnnion. 

§  11.  The  Orthodox  and  Liberal  Parties  %n  New  England. 
—  The  Liberal  parly  in  New  England  have  carried  on  a 
theological  controversy  for  some  forty  years  with  the  Ortho- 
dox. This  controversy  was  inevitable,  Calvinism  had 
neglected  important  truths  which  the  human  soul  needed, 
and  without  which  it  would  starve.  Unitarianism  came  to 
assert  and  vindicate  those  truths.  At  first,  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  siateraeats  on  either  side  should  be  narrow  and 
mutually  exclusive.  But,  as  a  battle  goes  on,  the  position 
of  the  opposing  armies  changes.  The  points  of  attack  aud 
defence  alter.  Old  positions  are  abandoned,  and  new  ones 
occupied.  Seldom  docs  it  happen  to  either  army  to  sleep  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Nor  has  it  so  happened  to  us.  Nehher 
the  Unitarians   nor   the  Trinitarians  have  gained  a  com- 
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plete  victory:  each  haa  talicn  some  imporlaat  posillon, 
and  yielded  some  other.  We  have  a  book  called  "  Couces- 
eiona  of  Trinitarians :  "  another  might  be  written  coutaiiiin" 
the  '-Concessions  of  Unitarians."  Neither  side  lias  con- 
ceded, or  ought  to  concede,  any  real  trulh  of  experience  or 
of  sfa,tement ;  but  it  is  honorable  to  each  to  eoacedo  iis  own 
partial  and  inadequate  statements. 

We  intend,  in  this  volume,  to  endeavor,  from  our  own 
point  of  view,  to  gain  what  sight  we  can  of  the  radical,  vital 
truth  underlying  each  great  Orthodox  doctrine.  At  the 
same  time,  we  shall  freely  criticise  the  forms,  especially  the 
more  recent  ones,  in  which  Orthodox  docfrines  have  been 
stated. 

We  assume,  at  the  outset,  that  each  dodriae  Soes  cover 
some  truth  of  experience,  some  real  solid  fact,  which  is  as 
important  to  us  as  to  our  opponents.  We  assume,  that, 
though  the  doctrines  may  be  false,  there  may  be  an  expe- 
rience behind  them  which  is  true.  We  have  satisfied  our- 
selves of  the  formal  error  of  their  statements.  We  consider 
it  impossible  for  a  sound  Unitarian  intellect  to  accept  the 
Ortliodox  theology  as  a  whole,  without  being  untrue  to  itself; 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  break  this  shell 
of  doctrine,  and  find  the  vital  truths  which  it  contains.  And 
if  it  be  said,  "  Who  made  you  a  judge  or  a  divider  on  these 
subjects?  "  we  reply,  that  only  by  contributions  from  all  quar- 
ters can  a  iinal  judgment  be  reached.  Meantime,  il  is  the 
right  and  duty  of  every  serious  thinker  to  add  his  own  opin- 
ion to  the  common  slock  ;  willing  to  be  refuted  when  wrong, 
—  glad,  if  right,  to  be  helpful  iu  any  degree  towards  the  ulti- 
mate result. 

This  is  the  object  of  the  present  work,  which,  though 
written  by  a  Unitarian,  and  from  a  Unitarian  stand-point, 
and  though  publialied  by  the  American  Uniitirian  Associa- 
tion, will,  we  trust,  be  sufficiently  unsectarian. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

r  STATED  AHD 


g  1.  The  Principle  of  Orthodoxy  defined.  —  The  principle 
of  Orthodoxy  is,  that  there  is  one  trno  system  of  Christian 
doctrine,  and  that  all  others  are  false  ;  that  this  system  cari 
be,  and  has  beea,  so  stated  in  words  as  to  distinguish  it  from 
all  the  false  systems  or  heresies ;  and  that  this  true  system 
of  doctrine  is  the  one  which  is  now  held,  and  always  has  been 
held,  by  the  majority  of  Christiana  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  be- 
lief of  this  system  is,  as  a  rule,  essential  to  salvation  —  so  that 
those  -who  may  be  saved,  while  not  accepting  it,  will  be  saved 
(if  at  all)  by  way  of  exception,  and  not  according  to  rule. 

§  2.  Logical  Genesis  of  the  Principle  of  Orthodoxy.  —  The 
principle  of  Orthodoxy  seems  to  have  arisen,  and  to  have 
maintained  itself  in  the  Church,  in  some  such  way  as  this. 
Jesus  Christ,  it  is  assumed,  came  to  save  the  soul  from  sin 
and  evil.  He  saves  the  soul  by  the  word  of  truth.  In 
order  that  this  truth  shall  become  saving  truth,  it  must  be 
believed,  and  so  strongly  believed  as  to  have  a  practical 
influence  on  life  and  action.  We  are  therefore  saved  by 
believing  the  truth  taught  by  Christ.  But  in  order  to  bo 
believed,  it  must  be  expressed  in  some  definite  statement,  or 
in  what  we  call  Christian  doctrine.  But  truth  is  one,  and 
therefore  the  doctrine  which  expresses  it  must  also  be  one. 

Therefore  there  must  be  one  system  of  Christian  doctrine, 
containing  in  itself  the  substance  of  Christian  truth,  and  con- 
stituting the  object  of  Christian  foith.  This  system,  thongh 
it  may  vary  in  its  unessential  parta,  must  iu  its  essence  b« 
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unchangeable.  In  proportion  as  any  system  of  belief  varies 
from  it,  such  system  ia  Luterodox  and  dangerous,  while  this 
Bystem  alone  is  orchodos  and  safe. 

Another  form  of  this  argument  would  be  as  follows: 
Christ  came  to  reveal  something  to  meo.  If  revealed,  it 
must  he  made  known.  If  made  known,  it  must  be  capable 
of  being  so  expressed  that  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
concerning  it.  Otherwise,  Christianity  would  not  be  a  reve- 
lation. But  if  expressed  so  as  to  enter  the  human  mind,  it 
must  be  expressed  in  human  language.  A  verbal  revelation, 
therefore,  is  essential  for  the  purposes  of  Christianity.  Such 
a  revelation  ia  nothing  else  than  a  system  of  doctrine,  or 
that  which  can  be  systematized  into  doctrine.  And  this  sys- 
tem must  be  one  and  the  same  from  age  to  age,  or  it  is  not  a 
permanent  divine  revelation,  but  only  a  transient  human 
seeking  for  such  a  revelatioQ. 

§  3,    Orthodoxy  assumed  to  he  the  Belief  of  the  Majority 

The  natural  test  of  OrUiodoxy  is  assumed  to  bo  the  belief  of 
the  majority  of  Christians ;  for  if  Christianity  be  a  revelation 
of  truth,  its  essential  contents  must  be  easy  to  apprehend,  and 
when  apprehended,  thoy  must  bo  generally  accepted.  The 
revelations  of  God  in  nature  are  seen  and  accepted  by  the 
human  intellect,  and  so  become  matters  of  science.  Orthodox 
science  is  that  which  the  great  majority  of  scientific  men  have 
accepted  as  such  ;  and  Orthodox  Christianity,  in  like  manner, 
must  be  that  which  the  majority  of  Christian  believers  accept 
as  such.  Hence  it  is  taken  for  granted,  as  regards  Ortho- 
dox  doctrine,  that  it  meets  the  test,  "  Quod  semper,  quod 
ubiqice,  quod  ab  omnibus," 

S  4.  Heterodoxy  thus  becomes  sinful.  —  But  if  the  essential 
truth  of  Christianity  be  thus  plain,  those  who  do  not  receive 
it  must  be  either  stupid  or  wilful.  Its  rejection  argues  a 
want  of  intellect  or  a  bad  heart.  Heretics,  therefore,  ought 
logically  to  become  to  the  Orthodox  objects  either  of  con- 
tempt or  hatred.     If  they  cannot  see  what  is  so  plain,  they 
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moat  be  mtollcctually  imbecile.  If  they  will  not  see  it,  they 
must  be  morally  depraved.  Therefore  intelligent  people 
who  accept  and  teach  horesiea  ought  to  be  considered  wicked 
people  by  logical  Orthodox  minds.  Moreover,  they  are  the 
most  dangerous  persons  in  the  community,  because,  by  deny- 
ing that  truth  by  which  the  soul  ia  to  bo  saved,  tbey  endanger 
not  merely  the  temporal,  but  alao  the  eternal,  welfare  of  those 
whom  they  seduce.  And  if  we  have  a  right  to  abate  a  nui- 
eance  which  only  interferes  with  the  earthly  comfort  and  peace 
of  society,  how  much  more  one  which  attacks  its  spiritual 
peace  and  eternal  welfare  !  Have  not  the  majority  a  right  to 
prol;ect  themselves,  their  children,  and  society  from  that  which 
they  not  merely  believe,  but  know,  to  be  evil?  For  Ortho- 
doxy assumes  to  be  not  merely  opinion,  but  knowledge. 
Hence  Orthodoxy  legitimates  persecution.*  Persecution  is 
only  the  judicious  repression  of  criminal  attempts  to  pervert 
and  injure  society.  Moreover,  Orthodoxy,  according  to  its 
principle,  ought  to  discourage  inquiry  in  relation  to  its  own 
fundamental  principles.  For  why  continue  to  discuss  and 
debate  about  that  which  is  known  ?  Progress  consists  in  ad- 
vaneiu"  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  The  unknown, 
and  not  the  known,  ia  the  proper  subject  for  inquiry.  The 
system  of  Orthodoxy,  therefore,  according  to  its  own  princi- 
ple, should  be  withdrawn  from  further  examination.  Intel- 
lectual advance  requires  us  to  take  for  granted  something  —  to 

*  of  courec  we  do  not  mean  to  qjinrgo  our  Orthodox  iWends  wftli  believing 
tn  persecution.  We  only  show  ttiat  i/  Orthodoxy  is  in  Hie  MIot,  tbey  ought, 
con  oqu  ntially,  to  bellavo  la  porsotution.  No  doubt  ProteBlantlsm  bas  put 
«tt  end  0  pcraeoutlon.  When  Lutber  cime,  all  believed  In  persecution ;  now, 
no  on  d  es.  This  is  becnuso  tbo  KelOramtion  eontnlncd  a  double  prlnd- 
pi      fi    t    hatwe  are  Mved  byfnitti,notbj-8iioranient9,andtlmtftltlii8t1ie 

mbida  and  conaeqientiy  mik  for  trutli  ae  tbe  paramount  duty  of  life.  But  in 
0  d  t  ect  clTectually,  we  must  eecli  freely  -  bence  tbe  right  of  private  judf,'- 
m  nt  AB  a  ainBt  authority  In  Cliurcb  and  State.  The  last  priaeiple  is  that  of 
t  1  atl  n  the  first  ia  the  principle  of  int«le^anc^  The  last  baa  proved  tha 
B  nc  bocauBo  it  rests  ou  tbe  loalo  of  thinse,  tho  otiier  only  ou  tbe  loglo  of 
w  Ida 
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forget  that  which  is  behiod  itt  order  to  pr<>=s  forward  (o  that 
■which  is  before.  The  doctriaes  of  Orthodoxy  therefore, 
■when  once  establiihed,  should  afterwards  be  aasumed,  and 
need  not  ho  proved.  We  do  not  call  a  scientific  man  a  bigot 
because  he  refuses  to  diaenss  fundamental  principles.  If 
Orthodoxy  be  science,  wliy  accuse  it  of  bigotry  when  it  ibl- 
lowa  the  same  course? 

§  5,  The  Doctrine  of  Essentiah  and  Non-essentiah  leads 
to  Rome. — If  Orthodoxy  consists  in  a  statement  of  opiDiona 
the  belief  of  which  is  essential  to  salvation,  the  question 
arises,  Are  all  the'ic  opinions  essentia!,  or  only  a  part?  It  ia 
generally  admitted  that  the  great  system  called  Orthodoxy 
contains  some  things  not  essential  to  salvation.  How  shall 
these  be  distinguished?  Moreover,  some  variation  of  state- 
ment is  .judged  allowable.  No  Orthodox  creed  is  assumed 
to  bo  inspired  as  to  its  language.  The  same  essential  truth 
may  be  expressed  in  differHUt  terms.  How,  then,  are  we  to 
define  the  limits  of  expression  so  as  to  know  what  error  of 
opinion  is  Tenial,  and  what  vital?  Orthodoxy  assures  ua 
that  our  salvation  depends  on  aeceptlng  its  statements.  In 
which  particular  form,  then,  must  we  accept  them?  In  so 
important  a  matter  as  this,  where  salvation  is  assumed  to 
depend  on  accepting  the  right  form  of  doctrine,  one  surely 
ought  to  be  able  to  know  which  the  right  form  ia.  Now, 
the  rule  of  Orthodoxy,  as  given  above,  is,  that  nothing  is 
Orlhodox,  as  essential  doctrine,  which  has  not  been  believed 
"  always,  everywhere,  and  by  alf  But  this  raises  an  his- 
torical question,  and  one  of  no  little  difficulty.  For  since 
heresies  have  always  existed,  and  some  one  has  always  been 
found  somewhere  to  deny  the  most  essential  doctrines  of  Or- 
thodoxy, the  question  is  somewhat  intricate  who  these  "ail" 
are  who  ha\e  nuver  disbelieved  the  Orthodox  system.  It  is 
plain  that  the  majority  of  Christians  have  neither  time  nor 
ability  for  these  in  vest  iga  I  ions.  The  historical  inquiry  must 
be  conducted  for  tliem  hy  others.     And  here  seems  to  come 
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ID  the  law  f  Chur  h  a  hority  as  against  private  jadg- 
ment.     An  h  p  e  of  Orthodoxy,  carried  out  to  i(s 

legitimate  ts     pp         to  laud  U3  at  last  in  tbe  Eomaa 

Catholic  Oil      h  a   dc  the  right  of  private  judgment, 

and  to  jus    y  and  the  forcible  suppression  of 

heresy.     Bah  lis  are  not  accepted  by  those  who 

yet  accept  the  principles  of  Orthodoxy,  it  is  necessary  to  see 
if  Uiere  is  a  fallacy  anywhere  in  our  course  of  thought,  and 
itt  what  precise  point  tbe  fallacy  has  come  ia, 

g  6.  Fallacy  in  this  Orthodox  Argument.  —  The  fallacy  in 
all  tliis  argument  lies  hero  —  that  faith  is  confounded  with 
belief;  knowledge  with  opinion ;  the  sight  of  truth  with  its 
intellectual  statement  in  the  form  of  doctrine.  Undoubt- 
edly there  is  only  one  faith,  but  there  may  be  maay  ways  of 
stating  it  in  the  form  of  opinion.  Moreover,  no  man,  no 
church,  no  age,  sees  the  whole  of  truth.  Truth  is  multi- 
lateral, but  men's  minds  are  unilateral.  They  are  mirrors 
which  reflect,  and  that  imperfectly,  the  side  of  the  object 
which  is  towards  them.  Therefore  even  knowledge  in  aoy 
flnilc  mind  is  partial,  consequently  imperfect,-  and  constf 
quonlly  needs  other  knowledge  to  complete  it. 

This,  apparently,  is  what  the  apostle  Paul  means  (1  Cor. 
13:8-12)  in  his  Bt litem eut  concerning  the  relation  between 
knowledge  and  love.  Knowledge  (Gnosis)  "  shall  pass 
away."  The  word  here  used  ia  elsewhere  translated  by 
"  destroyed,"  "  brought  to  nought,"  "  abolished,"  "  made  of 
none  ciieet."  "  Knowledge"  here  probably  refers  to  definite 
and  systematic  statements  of  resil  insights.  It  is  something 
more  than  opinion,  but  something  less  than  faith.  Faith 
abides,  but  knowledge  passes  away.  Faith  abides,  because 
it  is  a  positive  sight  of  truth.  It  is  an  espcrience  of  the 
soul,  by  which  it  opens  itself  in  trust,  and  becomes  receptive 
of  spiritual  influence.  Faith,  therefore,  remains,  and  its 
results  are  permanent  in  the  soul.  They  make  the  substance 
of  our  knowledge  as  regards  the  spiritual  world.     This  sub- 
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Stance  becomes  a  part  of  the  soul  itself,  and  constitutes  a 
basis  of  self-consciousness  as  real  as  is  its  experience  of  the 
external  world.  But  Gnosis  is  this  faith,  translated  hy  the 
intelleet  into  systematic  form.  Such  systems  embody  real 
experience,  uud  are  necessary  for  mental  and  mora!  pro'-ress. 
They  are  the  bodies  of  thought.  But  all  bodies  inus°  die 
sooner  or  later  ;  and  so  all  systems  of  knowSedge  must  pass 
away.  The  body,  at  first,  helps  the  growth  of  tiiought,  helps 
the  growth  of  the  soul ;  but  afterwards  it  hinders  it.  Tlia 
new  wine  must  be  pnt  into  new  bottles.  Therefore  the 
apostle  Paul,  the  great  teacher  of  doctrinal  theology  in  the 
Christian  Church,  distinctly  recognizes  here,  that  every  sys- 
tem of  doctrine,  no  matter  how  much  truth  it  contains,  is 
partial,  and  therefore  transient.  He-  makes  no  exception  iu 
favor  even  of  inspired  statements — he  does  not  except  his  own. 
AH  bodies  must  die  ,  all  forms  are  fugitii  o  ,  nothing  continues 
but  the  substance  oi  knowledge,  which  is  failh ,  the  inward 
Bight  of  God's  goodness  producing  that  endless  expectation 
which  is  called  hope ,  and  the  large  spiritual  communion 
with  God  and  his  creatuies,  here  called  Agape,  or  lo\e 
The  apostle  speaks  m  the  first  person  w  hen  he  s  tj  s  that  know  I- 
edge  passes  away  —  "  We  know  in  part,  and  we  propliesy  [or 
teach]  in  part."   He  speaks  for  himself  and  his  fellow-apostles. 

■\Ve  see,  therefore,  that  the  great  master  and  head  of 
Orthodoxy  in  the  Church  has  himself  declared  epery  form 
of  Orthodoxy  to  be  transient. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  apostle  Paul,  in  this 
famoHs  passage,  overturns  the  whole  priuciple  of  verbal 
Orthodoxy,  He  takes  away  its  foundation.  Not  denying 
the  reality  atsd  permanence  of  religions  experience,  not  deny- 
ing the  saving  power  of  truth,  he  declares  that  no  expressed 
system  of  truth  is  permanent.  The  basis  of  doctrinal  Or- 
thodoxy is  the  assumption  that  its  owa  particular  form  of 
belief  is  essential  to  salvation.  But  the  apostle  declares  that 
all  forms  are  transient,  and,  therefore,  none  essential.     AL 
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Bfatement  is  a  limitation,  and  the  moment  that  we  make  a 
defmition,  we  say  somctliing  which  is  incomplete.  When 
Paul  says, "  We  know  in  part,"  he  says  the  same  thing  which 
is  said  by  Kant,  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  by  Auguste 
(k.inte,  by  Mr.  Mansell,  and  most  modern  thinkers,  when 
(hey  declare  the  relativity  of  knowledge.  All  thinking  ia 
limilatjon.  "  To  think,"  says  Sir  William  Hamilton,  "  is  to 
0:>ndition."  We  only  know  a  thing,  says  Uiis  school,  by  its 
being  different  from  something  else.  The  school  of  Kant 
declares  all  knowledge  to  be  phenomenal,  and  that  all  phe- 
nomenal knowledge  consists  of  two  parts  —  the  part  given 
by.  the  thing,  and  the  part  added  by  the  mind.  Herbert 
Spencer  (ia  "First  Principles")  insists  on  the  certainty  of 
the  existence  of  things  in  themselves,  but  also  on  their 
absolute  and  eternal  unknowableness.  According  to  John 
Stuart  Mill,  the  same  view  of  the  unknowableness  of  Nou- 
mena  is  taken  by  M.  Auguste  Comte. 

These  modern  philosophers,  it  will  be  seen,  go  much  far- 
ther than  Paul,  and  lay  down  positions  which  inaugurate  a 
universal  seepticism.  According  to  them  there  is  notiiiug 
certain  and  nothing  fixed.  Mr.  Mansell  virtually  teaches  us 
that  we  cannot  know  anything  of  God,  duty,  or  immortality  ; 
and  that  faith  means,  taking  for  granted  on  some  outward 
authority.  To  use  a  striking  expression  of  President  James 
Walker,  "  We  are  not  to  believe,  but  to  make  believe." 
That  is,  we  are  not  to  believe  with  our  intellect,  but  with  our 
will.  Or,  in  other  words,  we  are  to  believe  not  what  is  true, 
but  what  is  expedient.  This  he  calls  regulative  truth,  as 
opposed  to  speculative  truth. 

But  ihia  is  by  no  means  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle  Paul. 
He  teaches  the  certainty  of  substantive  knowledge,  but  the 
fallibility  of  formal  knowledge.  He  thus  avoids  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  dogmiitism  on  the  one  side,  and  scepticism  oa  the 
oUier.  The  substance  of  Gnosis,  which  is  the  sight  of  truth, 
is  a  reality,  and,  like  all  that  is  real,  has  its  root  in  God,  and 
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shares  his  eternity.  The  form  of  Gnosis  is  subjeclivo, 
relative,  and  transient.  Everything  wliieh  is  seen  is  tem- 
poral ;  only  that  which  is  not  seen  is  eternal.  All  that  takes 
outward,  visible  form,  comes  under  tlie  law  of  change  ;  the 
roots  of  our  knowledge,  fixed  in  God,  are  unchangeable. 

§  7.  The  three  Tendem^es  in  the  Vkurch.  —  The  human 
B'liil,  a  unit,  indivisible,  and  without  parts,  nevertheless  acts 
in  three  directions  —  of  will,  affection,  intellect.  These  are 
dis'.inguishable,  though  not  divisible.  Every  one  knows  the 
difference  between  an  act;  anetnotion  of  auger,  pity,  sorrow, 
love;  and  a  process  of  logic,  or  aa  intellectual  argument. 
These  are  the  three  primary  states  of  (he  mind,  evidently 
distinct.  It  is  impossible  to  mistake  either  for  the  other.  I 
may  direct  my  mind  towards  action,  towards  thought,  or  to- 
wards emotion.  The  first  of  these,  action,  is  ihc  most  within 
my  own  power,  depends  chiefly  on  myself,  lies  nearest  the 
will.  Will  passes  instantaneously  into  action.  I  will  to  lift 
my  arm,  and  it  is  done.  On  tie  other  hand,  feeling  or  eino- 
tiou  lies  the  farthest  from  this  centre  of  will,  depends  least 
of  all  on  my  own  choice,  and  in  it  I  am  most  passive.  But 
the  sphere  of  intellect  is  intermediate.  I  am  more  free  when 
I  think  than  when  I  feel ;  less  free  than  when  I  act.  In  the 
domain  of  will,  I  act  upon  external  things;  in  the  domain 
of  feeling,  I  am  acted  upon  by  external  things ;  iu  the  do- 
main of  intellect,  I  neither  act  nor  am  acted  upon,  but  I  sea 
them.  In  all  thinking,  in  proportion  as  it  is  pure  thought, 
both  will  and  emotion  are  excluded.  We  are  neither  actors 
nor  sufferers,  but  spectators.  Things  seen  pass  into  our  life 
thi-ough  the  intellect,  and  become  sources  of  emotion  and 
aeiion.  Love  of  truth  causes  us  to  desire  to  know  it;  this 
desire  leads  us  to  put  our  mind  in  the  presence  of  truth,  but 
when  there,  the  functions  of  emotion  and  will  cease,  and  all 
we  have  to  do  is  to  look. 

Wow,  there  Lave  always  been  in  the  Church  three  parties, 
or  at  least  three  tendcncicH.  in  rejard  to  the  basis  of  religion. 
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One  of  Ihcse  makes  the  basi?  of  tho  religious  life  to  consist 
in  thought,  one  posita  it  in  feeling,  the  third  in  action,  With 
one,  the  intellect  must  lake  tlie  initiative ;  with  the  second, 
the  heart ;  willi  the  Ihird,  the  will,  or  power  of  determina- 
tion. The  three  parties  in  the  Church,  based  oa  these  tliroe 
tendencies,  may  be  characterized  as  the  Orlliodoxists,  ihe 
Emotionalists,  and  the  party  of  Works,  The  first  says, 
"  We  are  saved  by  faith  ; "  the  second  saya,  "  We  are  saved 
by  love ; "  the  third  says,  "  We  are  saved  by  obedience." 
The  first  assumes  that  the  sight  of  truth  must  take  tlie  lead 
la  all  Christian  experience ;  the  second  believes  that  love  for 
goodness  is  the  true  basis  in  religion ;  the  third  maintains 
that  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  in  order  to  become  a  religious 
man,  is  to  obey  the  law  of  duty.  It  is  evidently  very  impor- 
tant to  decide  which  of  these  answers  is  the  true  one.  What 
are  we  to  do  first,  if  we  wish  to  become  Christian  men  op 
women?  Are  we  to  study,  read,  reflect,  in  order  to  know 
the  truth?  Are  we  to  go  to  eliurch  and  listen  to  sermons, 
join  Bible  classes  and  study  the  Scriptures,  read  coin- 
pends  of  doctrine  and  books  of  Christian  evidence?  Or 
are  we  to  seek  for  emotion,  to  pray  for  a  change  of  heart,  to 
put  ourselves  under  exciting  influences,  to  go  where  a  revi- 
val is  in  progress,  to  attend  pi-otracted  meetings,  to  be  influ- 
enced tlirough  sympathy  till  we  are  filled  full  of  emotions  of 
anxiety,  fear,  remorse,  followed  by  emotions  of  hope,  trust, 
gratitude,  pardon,  peace,  joy?  Or  are  we  to  do  neither  of 
these  things,  but  to  begin  by  obedience,  frying  to  do  right 
ill  order  to  6e  right,  beginning  by  the  performance  of  tlie 
humblest  duties,  the  nearest  duties,  letting  fidelity  in  tho  least 
open  the  way  to  more?  Shall  we  know  the  truth  in  order  to 
love  it  and  do  it?  Or  shall  we  love  the  truth  in  order  to  see 
it  and  do  it?     Or  shall  we  do  right  in  order  to  know  it  and 

Large  numbers  in  the  Church  have  followed  each  of  tliese 
ihrce  methods,  and  made  each  the  basis  of  its  action.     Oue 
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has  said,  "  We  are  saved  by  works ; "  a  second,  "  We  are 
saved  by  faith  ; "  a  third,  "  We  are  saved  by  love." 

§  8.  The  Party  of  WotUs.  — Two  teudencies  have  joined 
in  leaching  salvation  by  works,  or,  more  strictly,  in  teaching 
the  initiative  of  the  will  in  religion.  These  are  the  Church- 
tendency  and  tho  Moral-tendency  in  Christianity.  Tha 
Church  party  in  Christianity  teaches  that  the  first  duty  lo- 
wards  ft  child  is  to  make  it  a  mewiber  of  the  Christian  Church 
ly  baptism,  and  that  the  first  duty  of  every  baptized  person 
is  to  obey  tlie  commands  of  the  Church.  The  Cliurch  thus 
becomes  a  school,  in  which  baptized  persons  are  educated  as 
Christians.  The  Church  of  Eome,  and  the  High  Church 
party  in  the  Church  of  England  and  in  the  Episcopal  Cimrch 
of  the  United  States,  teach  this  doctrine  of  salvation  by 
works.  This  system  by  no  means  dispenses  with  Christian 
belief  or  Christian  feeling,  hut  makes  them  both  subordinate. 
The  Church  says  to  its  faithful,  We  do  not  require  you  to 
believe  or  to  feel,  but  to  obey.  If  wo  said,  "  Believe,"  or 
"Feel,"  you  might  justly  reply,  "We  cannot  believe  or 
feel  when  we  choose,  and  you  have  therefore  no  right  to  ask 
us  to  do  so,"  Therefore  the  Church  only  demands  obedi- 
ence, which  it  is  in  tlie  power  of  all  to  render.  It,  indeed, 
requires  an  assent  to  its  creed,  and  forbids  heresy.  But  this 
only  means,  "  Receive  the  creed  as  true  until  you  are  able  to 
eee  how  it  is  Iriie."  The  Church  also  insists  greatly  on  love, 
and  its  saints  have  been  filled  with  the  highest  raptures  of 
piety.  But  it  never  requires  feeling.  It  says,  "Use  the 
m'riins  we  put  into  your  hands,  and  feeling  will  come.  Pray, 
as  ive  command  you  to  do,  whether  you  feel  deeply  or  not. 
Feeling  will  come  by  and  by,"  Discipline,  ihcrclbre,  and 
not  illumination,  lias  been  the  method  of  the  Church  of 
Eome,  and  is  also  the  method  of  all  olher  Churches,  so  far 
as  they  are  ecclesiastical  Churches.  All  such  Churches 
teach  that  by  a  faithful  conformity  to  their  riiual,  methods, 
sacraiueuts,  services,  distipliue,  the  Christian  life  will  surely 
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come.      The  one  thing  needful  and  primary  with,  them  all 
is  obedience,  and  the  result  of  obedience  13  knowledge  and 

Essentially  the  same  view  is  taken  by  the  Ethical  party, 
or  Moralists,  in  Christianity.  Their  statement,  also,  of  the 
foundation  of  religion  is,  that  it  lies  in  obedience.  They  dif- 
fer only  from  the  Church  party  as  regards  the  anthority  to 
be  obeyed.  With  them  it  is  not  the  Church,  hut  tlie  Moral 
Law,  as  made  known  to  men  in  revelation,  or  in  the  natural 
inatincta  of  conscience.  The  foundatioa  of  all  goodness  and 
religion  la  rigbt  doing.  This  leads  to  right  thinking  and 
right  feeling ;  or,  when  it  does  not  lead  to  these,  it  is  still 
BufGcient,  and  ia  satisfactory  to  God.  "  What  doth  the  Lord 
require  of  thee,"  say  they,  "but  to  do  justly,  and  love  mercy, 
and  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?"  At  this  point  the  ex- 
tremes meet,  and  the  Boinau  Catholic  Church,  or  the  extreme 
rigLt,  offers  its  hand  to  the  Liberal  Christians,  or  the  extreme 
left.  This  is  the  point  of  contact  between  the  two,  which 
sometimes,  also,  becomes  a  bridge  by  which  proselytes  pass 
either  way,  from  one  to  the  other.  But  the  practical  ques- 
tion is.  Is  this  answer  sound?  Does  the  will  lead  the  way 
in  religion  ?  Is  obedience  the  first  step  to  be  taken  at  every 
point  of  the  way?  Is  the  initiative  in  the  religious  life  al- 
ways au  action  ?     Are  we  saved  by  works  ? 

The  objection  to  this  view  is,  that  a  religious  action,  with- 
out a  religious  thought  and  a  religious  affection  behind  it,  is 
not  in  any  sense  religious.  It  has  in  it  notliing  of  the  essence 
of  religion,  Eeligion,  regarded  m.erely  as  obedience  to  God, 
implies  the  knowledge  of  God.  We  mtist  know  God  in  order 
to  obey  him ;  we  must  know  God  in  order  to  love  hiia. 
Knowledge,  therefore,  must  precede  obedience,  and  not  the 
contrary.  Otherwise  obedience  is  an  empty  form,  having 
no  reigious  character.  Unless  we  see  the  truth  and  justice 
of  obedience,  we  are  only  yielding  to  human  persuasion,  to 
human  authority,  and  not  to  the  authority  of  God.     It  may 
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be  well,  or  it  may  be  ill,  to  yield  to  such  human  authority ; 
but  there  is  no  religion  in  it,  or  only  a  religion  of  dead 
works. 

§  9.  The  Party  of  Emotion  in  Christianity.  —  Ther&  are, 
those,  and  always  have  been  those,  who  have  placed  the  sub- 
stance of  religion  in  love,  in  which  they  have,  perhaps,  not 
bean  mistaken.  But  they  have  often  taken  another  step,  hy 
degrading  love  into  mere  emotion.  They  have  considered  that 
feeling  was  the  basis  of  religion ;  not  thought,  nor  action. 
They  too  have  texts  to  quote  iu  support  of  their  view.  They 
say  that  "  with  the  heart  men  believe  unto  righteousness  ;  " 
that  we  must  "be  rooted  and  grounded  ia  love;"  that  the 
firsl  commandment  is  to  "  love  Glod  with  all  the  heart."  As 
with  them  religious  emotion  constitutes  the  essence  of  reli- 
gion, they  make  use  of  all  means  of  producing  it,  and  es- 
pecially the  excitement  which  comes  from  sympathy.  The 
Methodist  Church  has,  perhaps,  gone  farther  than  any  other 
towards  making  this  a  principle.  This  great  and  noble  body 
has  done  its  vast  work  for  Christianity  by  making  prominent 
the  love-principle  in  all  its  operations.  If  the  Chuj-ch  party 
stands  at  one  extreme,  Methodism,  in  all  its  forms,  stands  at 
the  other.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  sums  up  all  the  in- 
spirations of  the  past,  collects  in  its  large  repertoire  all  ancient 
liturgies,  all  saintly  lives,  all  sacred  customs,  and  so  brings 
an  imposing  authority,  a  reverend  antiquity,  made  up  of  the 
best  history  of  man.  Methodism  drops  the  past,  and  finds 
God  in  the  present  —  in  present  inspirations,  in  the  newly- 
converted  soul,  born  out  of  darkness  into  light,  by  the  inmic- 
diate  coming  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  According  to  the  Catho- 
lic Church  the  Christian  life  commences  with  an  outward  act, 
—that  of  baptism, — and  is  carried  on  by  outward  sacramenls  ; 
according  to  Methodism,  the  Christian  life  begins  with  aii 
inward  emotional  experience, — the  spiritual  new  birth,  —  and 
is  carried  on  by  successive  emotions  of  penitence,  faith,  hope, 
joy,  and  pious  devotion.     According  to  Catholicism,  the  one 
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thing  !.>»dful  is  the  outward  sacramental  union  with  the 
Church ;  according  to  Metliodism,  tlie  one  thing  needful  is 
the  inward  emotional  union  wiili  the  Holy  Spirit. 

§  10.  The  Faith  Parti/  in  Iteligion.—lf  Churchism  and  Jlor- 
alism  place  the  essence  of  Christianity  in  action,  and  Emo- 
tionalism puts  it  in  feeling,  Orthodoxy  places  it  in  some- 
thing intellectual  which  it  calls  taith  All  the  sects  of  Christen 
dom  do,  indeed  place  faith  at  the  root  of  the  Christian  life  , 
but  some  make  it  essentially  ao  intellectual  act  others  esaen 
tially  affectionate  and  others  an  act  of  will  Orthodoxy 
makes  it,  in  substance,  a  sight  ol  fiilh  or  an  act  ot  loikmg 
at  spiritual  reilitie'.  Sometimes  it  is  called  a  realizing 
sense  of  spuitual  things  But,  at  all  erents,  the  si^ht  of 
truth  is  considered  the  beginning  and  root  of  rel  gion  by  the 
Orthodox  party  in  the  Church  TVe  are  saved  by  the  nord 
of  truth;  and  the  Saviour  himself  19  called  '  the  IVord 
—  belief  in  whom  constitutes  eternal  life  Kalionally,  it  is 
argued  that  the  essential  difference  bet^ieen  Ihi.  Chiistian 
and  the  unbeliever  or  the  unthristian  must  le  m  seeing 
Christ  or  not  seeing  him  Ihe  trst  step  la  the  religious 
life  nlnsys  tonsi.,ts  m  looking  at  the  truth 

?  11.  Truth  in  tie  Orthodox  Idea  — Admitting  then 
what  all  these  systems  anl  parties  in  the  Church  unite  in 
asserting,  —  that  au  act  of  iailh  is  alwajs  at  thi,  foundition 
of  every  Christian  stdtt,  and  of  all  CI  iistian  eipcnence, — 
we  ask,  Which  is  the  most  essential  elcraent  m  faith  —  will, 
iutellect,  or  affection  '  Is  an  act  of  f  aitli  thicflv  %n  att  ot  the 
will,  a  determination,  or  is  it  a  loving  desire,  or  a  state  of 
knowledge,  a  looking  at  truth  ?  Suppose  we  call  it  a  state  of 
love,  i'or  this  reason,  that  in  order  (o  be  good,  the  first  thing 
requisite  is  to  wish  to  be  good.  A  longing  for  goodness,  it 
may  be  said,  must  precede  everyihiug  else.  But  what  makea 
US  long  for  goodness,  if  we  do  desire  it?  What  shall  produce 
that  longing,  if  it  does  not  esist?  The  only  answer  must 
be,  The  sight  of  truth.     The  sight  of  God's  holiness  and  of 
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God's  feflderncss,  the  sight  of  law  and  go'ipeli  whalcT'er 
shows  «s  the  beauty  of  goodness  and  the  meanness  of  sin, 
must  come  first  to  awaken  this  desire.  Or  suppose  it  be 
said  that  the  essential  thing  in  faith  is  the  active  clement, 
because  it  is  submitting  to  God's  law,  trusting  in  his  help, 
coming  to  the  truth,  opening  the  heart  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  — 
all  of  which  ore  determinations  of  the  will  We  mnst  replj , 
True ;  but  these  deii.rminations  wdl  never  be  taken  unless 
we  first  s<e  the  wdl  of  God  to  which  we  submit,  see  the  sil 
vation  of  God  on  ivUich  we  lean  know  that  there  is  a  truth 
to  which  we  may  come,  know  that  there  is  a  Holy  Spirit,  in 
order  to  ask  ior  i( 

So  that,  OQ  the  whole  we  may  say  that  Orthodoxy  is  n^ht 
in  making  the  sight  of  truth  the  bcsramn^  of  the  Chu-^tJan 
life,  and  the  bLginnmg  of  e\ery  Christian  stale,  u.t,  or  ex 
perience.  All  human  goodness  is  the  reflection  of  God  a 
goodness  it  all  has  jts  source  m  (he  sight  of  a  divine  holi 
ness,  truth,  beauty  This  is  the  fnnddmeatal  idea  of  Ortho- 
doxy, and  in  this  Orthodoxy  is  right. 

It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  say  that  man  has  an  instinctive 
longing  for  goodness,  which  causes  him  to  feel  after  God  be- 
fore he  finds  him.  For  what  arc  these  instincts  themselves,  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  act,  but  the  Toice  of  God  speaking  in  the 
soul,  showing  it  some  glimpses  of  a  divine  truth  ?  The  long- 
ing in  the  soul  must  he  aroused  by  the  sight  or  knowledge 
of  something  belter  than  that  which  one  has  or  is.  Conse- 
quently, we  say  again,  that  the  sight  of  truth  is  that  which 
Baves  the  soul,  and  first  creates  in  it  a  better  life. 

If  we  make  Christianity  to  be  essentially  obedience,  we 
make  of  it,  at  last,  an  oppressive  form.  If  we  consider  it 
as  essentially  an  emotional  experience,  we  destroy  its  moral 
character ;  for  emotion  is  both  passive  and  blind,  while  the 
definition  of  morality  is  the  freely  choosing  what  we  see  to 
he  right,  Ecctesiasticism  and  Emotionalism  both  tend  to  de- 
moralize Christianity.     They  remove  from  it  the  element  of 
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moral  freedom  ia  tLe  interest  either  of  Church  authority  or 
of  mystical  piety.  Theu  Christianity  must  come  anew,  in 
the  form  of  truth,  to  purify  the  air,  and  reiiew  llie  moral 
life  of  society. 

Protestantism  arose  in  this  way,  to  salt  the  corrupting 
Church.  Ecclesiasticism,  in  its  well-meant  efforts  at  training 
men,  by  a  complete  discipline,  to  a  perfect  virtue,  had  sup- 
I>resse(l  the  individual  love  of  truth  to  such  an  extent,  that 
religion  had  become  a  mere  surface,  without  substance. 
Jesuitism  abolished  the  distinction  between  thiuge  right 
and  v/rong  in  themselves,  and  made  right  to  consist  solely  in 
the  iuteution  ;  that  is,  made  it  wholly  subjective.  The  Lu- 
theran reformatiou  was  the  revival  of  the  intellect  in  regaid 
to  religion  —  the  demand  for  conviction  instead  of  assent; 
for  the  sight  of  God  in  place  of  obedience  to  the  Church. 
It  repeated,  with  an  emphasis  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
fiisteenth  century,  the  words  of  Jesus,  "  This  is  life  eternal, 
to  hnow  thee,  the  only  true  Glod,  and  Jesas  Clirist  whom 
thou  hast  sent."  In  these  words  is  the  sutficieai  defence  of 
Protestantism.  It  was  the  cry  of  the  soul  to  know  God,  and 
not  merely  to  assent  to  what  the  Church  taught  concerning 
him ;  it  was  the  longing  to  know  Christ,  and  not  to  repeat  by 
rote  the  creeds  of  the  first  centuries,  and  the  deflnitiona  of 
mediieval  doctors  in  regard  to  him.  In  a  subsequent  chap- 
ter we  shall  consider  the  truth  and  error  in  llie  Protestant 
principle  of  justification  by  faith.  Our  purpose  here  is  to 
show  that  the  truth  in  Orthodoxy  is  identical  with  the  truth 
ill  l*rotestaDlism.  Both  place,  as  the  root  of  all  reiigioa,  an 
iiiditidual  personal  sight  of  God  and  truth.  To  this,  free- 
dom of  thought  is  an  essential  meaas.  Right  thinkin"  in- 
volves free  thinking.  If  to  know  the  truth  makes  us  free, 
freedom,  again,  is  tlie  condition  of  knowing  the  truth,  ft'ot- 
estantism  and  Orthodoxy  have  often  attempted  lo  limit  the 
application  of  this  principle.  Protestants,  as  well  as  Catho- 
lics, have  persecuted  heretics.     But  while  Catholics,  in  doing 
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this,  have  beeo  faithful  to  their  own  idea,  and  have  therefore 
made  of  persecntion  a  system,  Protestants  have  been  vacil- 
lating and  undecided  persecutors.  They  have  been  drawn 
in  opposite  directions  by  antagonist  principles.  Fundamen- 
tally, Protestantism,  as  such,  claims  lor  all  the  rights  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  and  is,  therefore,  in  its  whole  stress  and 
influence,  opposed  to  persecution,  and  in  favor  of  religions 
liberty.  It  has  conquered  the  Catholic  Church  on  this  point 
so  far  R9  to  compel  it  to  renounce  the  practice  of  persecu- 
tion, if  it  has  not  relinquished  the  theory.  During  three 
centuries  Protestantism  has  been,  more  and  more,  emanci- 
pating the  human  mind  —  making  it  the  duty,  and  conse- 
quently the  right,  of  every  human  being  to  see  truth  tor  him- 
self. It  has  been  drawn  into  inconsistencies  by  its  belief  in 
the  saving  power  of  certain  doctrines,  and  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  believing  them.  On  one  hand  it  has  claimed, 
with  a  trumpet  voice,  the  freedom  of  conscience  and  opinion 
for  all,  and  then  has  cried  out  against  those  who  freely 
came  to  opinions  differing  from  its  own. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  inconsistencies.  Protestantism 
has  steadily  given  freedom  of  spirit  to  mankind.  And  with 
the  awakened  and  emancipated  intellect  all  the  elements  of 
progress  have  shown  themselves  in  Protestant  lands.  In 
1517,  when  Luther  nailed  his  theses  to  the  church  door, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  were  far  in  advance  of  Northern 
Europe  in  civilization.  In  commerce,  art,  and  literature, 
Italy  was  the  queen  of  Europe.  In  military  foice,  extent 
of  possessions,  and  unbounded  wealth,  Spain  was  the  lead- 
ing power  of  the  woild.  The  Portuguese  i 
ransacked  every  sea,  and  discovered  n 
Islands  in  every  zone.  How  insigniflcant,  in  comparison 
■with  these  great  nations,  were  England,  Holland,  and  Ger- 
many !  But  England,  Holland,  and  Germany  became  Prot- 
estant ;  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  remained  Calholiu  ; 
while  France  and  Austria  adopted  a  half-way  Catholicism. 
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The  result  bas  been,  in  the  course  of  three  centuries,  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  the  position.  The  last  have  become  lirst, 
and  the  first  last.  "What  now  baa  become  of  the  terrible 
power  of  Spain,  the  enterprise  of  Portugal,  the  art  and 
literature  of  Italy?  When  the  element  of  Protestantism 
■was  ci-ushcd  out  of  these  nations  by  the  Inquisition,  tlie 
principle  of  national  progress  was  also  destroyed.  But  the 
northern  powers  who  accepted  the  Luthenm  reform  re- 
ceived with  it  the  germs  of  progress.  Holland,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Prussia,  Saxony,  England,  and  Scothmd, 
have,  by  a  steady  progress  in  civilization,  wealth,  kuowl- 
edne,  and  morality,  conclusively  demonstrated  the  impulse 
of  progress  contained  in  the  Protestant  idea. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  this  great  experiment,  continued 
during  three  hundred  years,  can  prove  anything,  it  proves 
the  truth  of  the  central  idea  of  Protestantism  and  Ortho- 
doxy, namely,  that  saving  faith  is  essentially  not  emotional 
nor  volitional,  but  intellectual. 

§  12.  Error  in  the  Orthodox  I'Tindple. — We  are  well 
aware  of  the  reply  which  might  be  made,  from  the  stand- 
point of  Ecclesiasticiam.  to  the  historical  argument  just 
given.  The  Roman  Caiholic  might  answer  thus :  "  We 
admit  that  the  tree  must  be  known  by  its  fruits ;  but  the 
tree  of  true  Christianity  is  known  by  bearing  the  fruits  of 
Christianity,  not  those  of  worldly  civilization.  Suppose  that 
England  is  to-day  rielier  than  Italy,  more  powerful  than 
Spain;  kshohetter?  Aie  there  more  piety  and  more  morality 
in  Protestant  than  in  Catholic  countries  ?  In  which  communi- 
ties do  you  find  the  most  humility,  simplicity,  religions  faith, 
reverence  for  religious  institutions,  fear  of  God?  In  which 
do  you  find  most  of  sympatliy,  kindliness,  good  will  from 
man  to  man?  The  fierce  civilization  of  Protestantism  is 
hard,  cold,  and  cruel.  It  tramples  under  its  feet  the  weak. 
It  accumulates  wealth  and  power  ;  but  are  tliese  (ihrislianity  ? 
[a  London  or  Home  the  best  model  of  a  Christian  ciiy?     la 
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it  London,  with  its  terrible  contrasts  of  enormous  wealth 
and  naked  waut,  its  proud  aristocracy  and  brutalized  moh, 
its  empty  churches  and  illuminated  giu-shops?  or  is  it  not 
raliier  liome,  poorer  in  material  weahh  and  luxury,  but  rich 
in  grace  —  Rome,  with  its  odor  of  sanctity  about  it ;  its 
numerous  churches,  oa  which  art  has  iavislicd  her  resoui-ixss 
to  make  them  worthy  to  be  the  temples  of  God  —  Rome, 
with  its  priests  and  monks  ;  its  religious  houses,  the  centres 
ol  the  great  religious  orders,  whose  mi=si(ius  have  been 
known  ia  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  ?  Protestant  coun- 
tries mny  have  a  higher  worldly  civilization,  more  education 
and  intelligence,  more  manufactures  and  commerce ;  but 
Catholic  countries  have  more  humility  and  reverence,  a 
more  habitual  piety,  more  gentle  manners.  If  Protestants 
have  more  knowledge,  Catholics  have  more  love." 

And  we,  though  Protestants  of  the  Protestants,  mtist 
admit  that  there  is  some  truth  in  this.  The  discipline  of 
Eomanism  has  repressed  some  amount  of  evil  which  the 
liberty  of  Protestant-  lands  has  allowed  to  appear.  But 
repressed  evil  is  none  the  less  evil,  and  often  works  a  greater 
inward  corruption  than  when  it  is  allowed  to  show  itself  as 
it  is.  We  may  also  admit  that  while  in  Protestantism  there 
is  more  of  tkdtii,  and  all  the  virtues  which  go  therewith,— 
such  as  honesty,  nfanliuess,  self-respect,  conscienliousness,— 
in  Catholic  countries  there  is  more  of  love,  and  all  the 
virtues  which  follow  il,  —  as  kindly,  genial  manners,  ready 
sympathy  with  suffering,  a  spirit  of  dependence  and  trust. 
Still,  this  does  not  prove  that  there  is  more  real  Christiauiiy 
among  Catholics ;  ibr  love  which  does  not  grow  out  of  the 
sight  of  truth  is  not  genuine  nor  healthy.  lis  life  is  weak- 
Protestant.  Christianity  is  an  immature  fruit,  harsh  because 
not  quite  ripe.  Catholic  Christianity  is  a  fi-uit  over-ripe, 
and  so  rotten. 

Tlierefbre  we  still  contend  tjiat  Protestantism  and  Orllio. 
doxy  are  right  in  making  the  free  and  independent  sight  of 
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Inilh  the  root  of  all  religion.  But  tlie  mistake  of  Orthodoxy 
Las  been  in  confounding  truth  withdoctrine  — the  sight  of  the 
thing  with  the  theory  about  tliut  eight.  From  hence  come 
the  bardness  and  coldness  of  Orthodoxy.  Pure  thought  is 
always  cold,  and  ought  to  be.  The  sight  of  spiritual  things 
is  truth  and  love  in  one ;  but  when  we  begin  to  reflect  on 
Ihiit  sight,  the  love  drops  out,  and  the  truth  becomes  cold. 

The  defect  of  the  Orthodox  principle,  therelbre,  la  the 
confusion  of  truth  with  belief.  Out  of  this  mistake  come 
dogmatism,  bigotry,  and  al!  their  natural  consequences.  It 
is  therefore  well,  before  going  farther,  to  explain  more  fully 
this  distinction  and  its  importance. 

§  13.  Faith,  Knotdedge,  Belief.,  Opinion.  —  Eeligion  ori- 
ginates at  every  moment,  from  looking  at ,  truth.  Now, 
there  are  four  kinds  of  looking ;  faith,  which  is  intuitive 
looking ;  hnowledge,  which  is  the  intuition  itself  looked  at  by 
reflection,  and  so  brought  to  consciousness ;  third,  belief, 
which  arranges  the  products  of  knowledge  in  systematic 
form,  and  makes  them  congruous  with  each  other;  and 
lastly  comes  opinion,  which  does  not  deal  at  all  with  things, 
but  only  with  thoughts  about  things.  By  faith  we  see  God ; 
by  knowledge  we  become  conscious  that  we  see  God ;  by 
belief  we  arrange  in  order  what  we  see  ;  and  by  opinion  we 
feel  and  grope  among  our  tlioughts,  seeking  what  we  may 
find  of  his  works  and  ways.  Every  act  of  faith  brings  us 
into  the  presence  of  God  himself,  and  makes  as  partakers 
of  the  divine  nature.  Thus  faith  is  strictly  and  literally  tl'e 
Buhstance  of  things  hoped  for,  or  the  substance  of  hope,* 
Substance  here  has  its  etymological  sense,  and  is  the  same 
noid  in  Greek  and  English,  meaning  basis,  foundation,  sup- 
port, or  substruction.  It  is  the  inward  experience  by  which 
we  come  in  contact  with  invisible  things,  as  perception  is 
the  experience  ty  which  we  come  io  contact  with  visible 
things. 

•  neb.  11:1, 
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These  steps  of  intellectual  activity  may  be  called  by  olhet 
names  than  these.  What  we  (with  Jacob!)  call  faith,*  may 
be  denominated  "intuitioa"  (with  the  transcendental ists), 
reason  (wifh  Coleridge),  God-consciousness  (with  Schleiew 
macher),  or  anschauungs-vermogen  (with  Schelling  and 
others).  But,  by  whatever  name  we  call  this  power,  wii 
Bay  there  is  a  power  in  man  by  which  he  can  see  Bpirituol 
facts,  as  with  his  earthly  senses  he  can  perceive  sensible  facts. 
If  he  has  no  such  power,  he  is  incapable  of  knowing  God, 
bnt  can  only  have  an  opinion  that  there  is  a  God.  Biit  if 
be  cau  know  God,  this  knowledge  rests  on  something  back 
of  reasoniug  or  reflection ;  it  must  rest  on  an  intuition  or 
spiritual  perceptioo.  And  this,  for  our  present  purpose,  we 
call  faith.  By  means  of  it  we  know  the  spiritual  world, 
just  as  we  know  the  material  world  through  sight,  touch,  and 
hearing.  The  senses  are  the  organs  by  which  wo  perceive 
material  things ;  intuition,  or  faith,  the  organ  by  which  we 
perceive  spiritual  things.*  He  who  denies  the  existence  of 
such  a  power  in  man,  falls  necessarily  into  dogmatism  on 
the  one  hand,  or  rationalism  on  the  other.  But  as  these 
words  albo  take  a  very  different  sense  on  ditFerent  lipa,  we 
explain  ourselves  by  saying  that  he  puts  either  a  theory  or 
an  inference  in  the  place  of  God.  If  orthodox,  he  puis  a 
theory;  if  sceptical,  an  inference.  Mr.  Manseil  does  the 
first,  Herbert  Spencer  the  other.  Neither  of  them  believea 
that  we  can  know  God's  existence.  So  dogmati'<in  and 
scepticism  join  hands.  All  the  consequences  described  in 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter  follow  as  a  matter  of  course 
when  an  opinion  or  theory  is  put  in  the  place  of  truth.    Then 

'  JaoobI  — whose  worda  have  been  said  to  lot  Ihe  thouchta  slilne  tlirongli, 
as  wet  ilotliea  around  the  limbs  sUow  tlio  torra  to  be  sceo  — eaj-B  that  all 
knowledKa  hCRiDa  with  ihith.  Faith  is,  Bocording  to  Jaeobl,  (l)  s  konwlodge 
proceeding  from  ImmecUate  revehilloDi  (2)  Itoowiedge  wFilcli  docs  not  n«d, 
and  eannot  have,  proofs ;  (3)  much  more  iwrtaln  knowledge  than  any  derived 
fromdemonBtratlon;  (4)  o  perception  of  the  super-sensual  world;  (0)  a  well- 
BTOunded  and  reliable  prepoBseBslon  in  favor  of  certain  trutha ;  |0)  a  faitli  which 
■eee,  and  B  .'li^ht  whish  helieces;  (7)  a  vision,  nn  impenetrable  mystery,  a  per- 
ception of  the  thing;  in  Itself. 
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come  the  iuflexiljle  narrowness  of  bigotry,  the  hot  zeal  of  the 
persecutor,  the  seciarian  strife  which  has  torn  the  Church 
in  twain.  The  remedy  and  pretention  for  these  are  to  recog- 
nize that  the  basis  of  religion  is  in  faith,  in  a  Hying  sight  of 
God,  the  soul,  duly,  immortality,  which  are  always  and  for- 
ever the  same. 

Tlie  best  definitions  of  failh,  by  theologians  of  all  schools, 
inaludo  the  notion  of  insight,  will,  and  affection.  It  is  an  act 
of  the  s=oii!  by  which  it  looks  at  truth.  But  this  act  imjliea 
a  desire  to  see  and  know  the  truth.  Now,  such  an  act  as 
this  lies  at  the  root  of  alt  our  knowledge,  both  of  t!ie  mate- 
rial and  spiritHnl  world.  How  do  I  know  the  outward 
world?  The  passive  exercise  of  sensation  would  never 
give  stich  knowledge.  The  sights  which  enter  the  passive 
eye,  the  sounds  which  fill  the  passive  ear,  the  feelings  which 
affect  the  passive  sense,  give  no  real  knowledge  of  outward 
things.  That  comes,  not  from  sensation  merely,  but  from 
sensation  changed  iBto  experience  by  a  voluntary  activity. 
We  must  not  only  see,  but  look  ;  not  only  hear,  but  listen  ; 
not  only  feel,  but  touch,  iu  order  to  know.  lA/e,  therefore, 
the  constant  synthesis  uf  these  three  elements,  —  life  which, 
in  every  act,  at  once  thinks,  feels,  and  does,  —  alone  gives  ns 
knowledge.  Divorce  thought  from  affection  and  will,  and  let 
it  act  by  itself,  and  it  does  not  give  knowledge  ;  it  only  gives 
belief  or  opinion.  Knowledge  comes  only  from  experience 
—  anO  experience  means  communion.  Communion  with 
Nature  by  thought,  desire,  and  action  gives  us  the  knowledge 
of  Nature;  communion  with  God  by  thought,  desire,  and 
act,  gives  us  the  knowledge  of  God.  Tlie  organ  by  which 
we  commune  with  God  is  faith;  it  includes  the  desire  of 
knowing  God,  and  the  act  of  looking  to  him  in  crdcr  to 

Knowleuge  of  God,  of  immortality,  and  of  spiritual  things 
does  not  come  from  any  process  of  reasouiiig  on  the  one 
band,  nor  from  any  single  intuition  of  reason.     Just  so  wo 
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do  Dot  know  the  material  world  by  a  process 
the  one  hand,  or  any  single  sensible  perception  on  tlie  oilier. 
All  knowledge  comes  from  life;  or,  aa  the  aposlle  John 
expresses  it,  "  Life  is  the  light  of  man."  Wc  become 
acquainted  with  outward  nature  by  living  processes  —  by 
repeated  acta  of  sight,  hearing,  touch,  taste.  So  we  become 
iiiiqiiainted  with  the  spiritual  world  by  repeated  spiritual  acta  ; 
by  repealed  processes  of  faith ;  by  continued  steps  of 
devotion,  submission,  obedience,  trust,  love,  prayer.  In  this 
way  we  come  to  know  God  just  aa  certainly,  and  just  in  the 
eaioe  way,  as  we  know  things  visible  or  things  audible. 

But  knowledge  is  not  belief.  Knowledge  is  the  rooted 
conviclioQ  of  the  reality  of  certain  facta  or  persona,  derived 
from  communing  with  those  facts  or  persons.  Belief  is  the 
intellectual  assent  to  a  proposition  —  a  proposition  formed 
by  analytic  and  synthetic  methods.  We  analyze  our 
notion  concerning  any  subject,  and  then  arrange  the  results 
of  this  analysis  in  order,  and  deduce  from  them  a  propo- 
sition, a  law.  This  we  call  onr  belief,  or  creed,  concerning 
it.  The  substance  of  Ihis  belief  is  given  us  in  life ;  the 
form  of  it  comes  from  thinking  or  reasoning.  But  it  ia 
evident  that  such  a  belief  differs  in  each  iuditidital  according 
to  hia  experience,  and  according  to  his  habits  of  reasoning, 
and  even  according  to  Ris  facility  in  expression.  More- 
over, knowledge  and  belief  differ  also  in  this,  that  knowl- 
edge places  us  in  the  presence  of  the  reality,  belief  only  in 
the  presence  of  a  proposition  concerning  it. 

Thus  John  and  James  are  friends.  John  knows  James 
ihi'ough  a  long  iniercourse.  lie  is  just  as  certain  in  regard 
lo  the  essential  character  of  James  aa  he  is  about  his  own. 
But  if  he  tries  to  express  this  knowledge  of  James  in  the 
ibrin  of  belief,  he  may  evideully  express  it  badly.  He  may 
fail  from  a  defective  analysis,  or  from  impertect  powers  of 
language. 

On  the  other  hand  John  may  not  know  James  at  all.     He 
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may  never  liave  seen  liim.  But  lie  has  heard  about  Lira 
from  a  mutuiil  fi'icud,  ia  whose  judgment  he  tnials,  or  from 
several  persons,  and  so  he  lias  formed  a  very  decided  be- 
lief in  regard  to  James.  He  has  a  creed  about  him,  though 
he  has  never  known  him. 

In  ihe  same  way  ihoso  who  know  God  tnily  and  well,  by 
the  experience  of  obedience  and  prayer,  may  have  a  very 
erroneous  belief  conceroing  him.  Those  who  do  not  know 
him  at  all,  by  any  personal  experience,  may  have  a  very 
correot  belief  concerning  him.  But  which  saves  the  soul? 
■Which  governs  the  life?  Which  affeets  the  heart?  Evi- 
dently not  Ihe  belief,  but  the  knowledge. 

We  are  not  saved  hy  any  belief  whatsoever  concerning 
God  or  Christ,  concerning  sin  or  salvation,  concerning  duty 
or  destiny.  Belief  brings  us  into  contact  with  the  images  of 
things,  not  the  thinga  themselves.  Belief  has  no  saving 
power.  But  knowledge  has.  "  This  is  life  eternal,  to  know 
thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  hast 

It  is  therefore  a  great  mistake  when  Orthodoxy  or  Eation- 
alism  reverses  the  axiom  of  John,  and  instead  of  saying, 
"  Life  is  Ihe  light  of  man,"  tells  ns  that  "  Light  is  the  life  of 
man."  Knowledge  comes  from  life.  Belief  comes  from 
knowledge,  and  not  the  contrary. 

The  Prinoipij;  of  Orthodoxy,  as  stated  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  chapter  (in  §  1),  is,  that  there  is  one  true  sys- 
tem of  Christian  doctrine,  and  that  all  others  are  false.  The 
Idea  of  Orthodoxy,  as  stated  in  §  10  of  tliis  chapter,  is,  that 
the  aoul  is  saved  by  the  sight  of  truth.  The  idea  of  Ortho- 
doxy is  true — its  principle  is  false.  The  sight  of  irutJi  — 
that  is,  of  the  great  spiritual  realities  —  saves  us,  for  only  by 
that  sight  are  we  lifted  above  our  feeble  and  imperfect  selves, 
and  enabled  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  God.  But  while 
truth  is  ever  one  and  the  same,  doclrine  varies  from  ago  to 
»ge,  varies  from  man  to  man.     Each  man's  statement  ia 
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limited  by  his  position,  his  mode  of  thought,  his  power  of 
speech.  Nor  can  any  council,  assembly,  conference,  synod 
escape  from  similar  limitations. 

Let  the  distinction  be  once  clearly  recognized  between 
truth  as  seen  and  truth  as  stated,  —  betweea  knowledge  and 
belief,  —  and  we  see  the  end  of  dogmatism,  bigotry,  int<iler- 
anci5,  and  superstition.  We  shall  then  see  that  religion  is 
one  thing  and  theology  quite  another,  and  that  the  test  and 
evidence  of  a  sound  religious  experience  are  not  what  a  mau 
says,  but  what  he  is.  The  sight  of  truth  remains,  as  always, 
the  source  of  our  moral  and  spiritual  life,  but  this  sight  of 
truth  must  pass  into  knowledge,  by  means  of  life,  in  order  to 
renew  the  soul.  Faith,  or  the  act  by  which  the  sou!,  de- 
sirous of  good,  puts  itself  in  the  presence  of  truth,  is  always 
the  beginning  of  each  spiritual  state.  Knowledge,  born  of 
this  faith,  through  repeated  acts  of  conscience,  love,  obedi- 
ence, prayer,  is  the  nest  step,  and  that  which  fixes  the  truth 
in  the  soul.  Belief  comes  afterwards,  resulting  from  the 
knowledge  thus  obtained,  analyzed,  and  arranged  by  the  sys- 
tematizing intellect.  And  theory,  or  opinion,  goes  forward, 
like  the  skirmishers  before  an  army,  examining  the  route 
and  opening  the  way,  but  incapable  of  resisting  any  attack, 
or  holding  permanently  any  position. 
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CHAPTER   III. 


§  I,  Meaning  of  Natural  and  Supernatural.  —  Orthodox 
Cliristianity  claims  that  Christianity  ia  a  supernatural  reve- 
lation, consisting  of  truths  revealecl  hy  God,  not  according 
to  the  method  of  nature,  but  outside  of  it.  But  not  merely 
the  orthodox,  the  heterodox  too.  Unitarians,  Universalists, 
Quakers,  Swedenborgians,  all  hold  to  Christianity  as  a 
supernatural  faith.  What  do  they  mean  by  this,  and  why 
do  they  msiat  on  it  so  strongly?  This  ia  our  first  qnes- 
tion,  and  the  next  will  be,  "  What  do  those  who  hold  to 
naturalism  mean  by  il,  and  why  do  they  insist  on  their 

The  distinction  between  the  two  seems  to  be  tliia ;  The 
naturalists  in  theology  assert  that  God  comes  to  man  through 
nature,  and  nature  only;  the  supematuralist  declarea  that 
God  comes  to  man,  not  only  through  nature,  but  also  by 
o*her  methods  outside  of  nature,  or  above  nature.  There  ia 
no  question  between  them  as  to  natural  religion.  Both  ad- 
mit that ;  supematuralists  believe  all  that  naturalists  believe, 
only  they  believe  something  more. 

But  how  is  nature  to  be  defined?  What  is  meant  by 
niiture?  Various  definitions  are  given  ;  but  we  wish  for  one 
now  which  shall  really  express  the  issue  taken  in  this  con- 
troversy. So  we  may  define  nature  as  law.  All  the  nexus 
or  web  of  existing  substances  and  forces  which  are  under 
law  belong  to  nature.  All  that  happens  outside  of  these 
laws  is  either  preternatural,   unnatural,    suhternatuj-al,  or 
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supernatural.  If  it  is  something  outside  of  law,  but  wol  vio- 
laiing  it,  nor  coming  from  a  higher  source,  we  call  it  preter- 
natural ;  like  magic,  ghosts,  sorcery,  i'airies,  genii,  and  the 
like.  What  vhlcUcs  law  is  unnatural.  What  ia  so  low 
down  that  it  lies  below  law,  as  cbaos  before  creation ;  or 
nebulous  mafternot  jet  begioaiag  to  obey  the  Jaw  of  gravita- 
tion; or  iuleiligences,  like  Mephistopheles  or  Satan,  who 
Lave  sunk  so  low  ia  sin  aa  to  have  lost  the  perception  of 
right  and  wrong,  is  sahternatural,  below  nature.  What 
belongs  to  a  religion  above  the  laws  of  time  and  space, 
above  the  finite,  ia  anpernatural. 

Thus  brutes,  and  men  like  brutes,  who  are  below  the 
moral  law,  are  suftiernatural  as  regards  that  law.  We  do 
not  call  it  a  sin  in  a  tiger  to  kill  a  raan,  for  ho  ia  below  law 
as  regarda  sin.  He  ia  below  Ihe  moral  law.  Again,  we 
can  conceive  of  angels  so  high  up  as  to  be  above  the  moral 
law,  in  part  of  its  domain,  not  capable  either  of  common 
virtue  or  of  common  sin,  according  to  our  standards  of 
morality,  though  perhaps  under  some  higher  code  of  etliics. 
They  arc  supernatural  beinga  aa  regards  that  law  —  the 
moral  law  of  thia  world.  As  regarda  some  parta  of  the 
moral  law,  there  are,  no  doubl,  multitudea  of  human  beings 
above  it  even  in  thia  world.  There  are  many  persona  quite 
incapable  of  swearing,  lying,  stealing,  getting  drunk,  flying 
into  a  passion,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  it  is  no  vivtiie  to 
avoid  these  vices.  They  are  simply  above  that  part  of  the 
moral  law.  They  are  supernatural  beings  as  respects  that 
part  of  human  character. 

AJler  these  illustrations,  we  can  see  what  is  meant  by 
tiipernaiuralkm.  If  there  ia  anything  in  liiis  world  which 
comes  from  above  the  world,  and  not  from  the  existing  laws 
of  being,  that  is  supernatural. 

§  2.  The  Creation  Supentalural.  —  In  this  sense,  all  but 
atheists  must  admit  the  supernatural.  If,  for  example,  you 
iidmit  the  a-eation  of  the  world  by  God,  that  was  a  super- 
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na(iii-al  act ;  that  did  not  co  ne  f  om  tl  c  e\  st  no  1  s  of  the 
world,  because  it  treated  those  1  wi  All  ti  e  order  and 
beauty  of  (he  world  its  variety  a  d  harnony  its  ufin  te 
adaplaliOQ  of  part  to  part  and  each  to  all  — Iheae  ex  sted 
in  God'a  mind  beibre  Ihey  ex  "tel  in  nature  Ihey  were 
BUpernalural,  as  ideas  before  tl  ey  appeared  in  nature  h3 
facts.  And  if,  as  most  geolo^  sts  s  ppose  tl  e  ciust  of  the 
earth  denotes  a  long  series  of  oreat  ons  s  icces^  e  epochs 
at  the  close  of  each  of  wl  cb  new  f  rnis  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life  appeared,  then  each  of  these  was  a  new  crea- 
tion ;  that  is,  a  new  supernatural  act  of  the  Almighty. 

The  physical  world,  (herefore,  shows  a  power  above  itself. 
The  natural  testifies  to  the  supernatural,  the  all  to  the  over- 
all. The  existing  web  of  laws  gives  evidence  of  mind,  out- 
side of  itself,  above  itself,  arranging  and  governing  it. 

§  8.  The  Question  slated.  —  This  being  granted,  the 
question  between  Qaturalism  and  supernatural  ism  is,  whether 
this  superintending  mind,  which  came  from  above  the  world 
into  it  by  acts  of  creation,  when  the  world  was  made,  has  or 
has  not  come  into  it  subsequently.  We  have  a  series  of 
creations  down  to  the  time  that  man  arrived  on  the  eartli. 
"When  he  came,  he  was  a  supernatural  being,  and  his  coming 
a  supernatural  event.  Unless  we  assume  that  he  was  devel- 
oped, by  existing  laws,  out  of  some  ape,  gorilla,  or  chimpan- 
zee, his  coming  was  supernatural.  Now,  did  supernatural 
events  ceas<;  then,  and  since  that  time  has  the  world  gone  ou 
of  itself:  or  have  there  been  subsequent  incursions  from  a 
higher  sphere  —  a  new  influx  from  above,  from  time  to 
time,  adding  something  new  to  nature?  Naturalism  says 
no  ;    supernaturalism  says  yes. 

§  4.  Argument  of  the  SapernaturalUt  from  successive  Geo- 
logic Creations.  —  The  supernaturalist  says,  God  comes  to 
us  in  both  ways  —  through  nature  ;  that  is,  through  the  oi-der 
of  things  already  established  ;  and  abo  by  new  creative 
irapubies,  coming  in,  from  time  to  time,  from  above.     Ha 
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contends  that  sucU  a  new  creative  impulse  catne  inio  the 
world  through  Jesus  Christ,  adding  a  new  substance  and  new 
forma  to  those  already  existing  —  a  new  life  not  before  iu  the 
world,  proceeding  according  to  new  laws.  This  new  creatioa, 
as  the  Scriptures  themselves  lerm  it,  ia  Christianity.  This  ia 
also  said  to  be  in  analogy  with  the  course  of  events.  For,  if 
tliere  has  been  a  series  of  creations  before,  bringing  animals 
iiilo  the  world,  and  higher  forms  of  physical  life,  —  if  those 
liavo  been  created  by  new  supernatural  impulses  coming  in 
at  intervals  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years,  —  why  deny 
that  another  impulse  may  have  come  iu  four  thousand  years, 
or  forty  thousand  years,  after  man  was  created,  to  add  a  new 
form  of  spiritual  life  to  society? 

In  the  world,  as  it  was  at  first,  there  was  not  a  living  plant 
or  animal ;  after  thousands  of  years,  or  millions  of  years, 
there  came  into  the  broad  seas  of  the  lower  Silurian  epoch, 
gome  of  the  lowest  kinds  of  animals  and  seaweeds,  a  few 
trilohltes  and  moUusks,  but  no  plants  save  fucoids.  Next 
came,  after  a  long  time,  a  few  cartilaginous  fishes  and  corals. 
A  long  time  passed  —  thousands  of  years  rolled  by:  then 
came  real  fishes  and  land  plants  in  what  is  called  the  Devo- 
nian period,  or  the  old  red  sandstone.  After  a  great  while 
came  the  period  to  which  belongs  all  the  coal  formation  ;  aud 
in  Ihat  carboniferous  epoch  first  appears  a  whole  vegetable 
world  of  trees  and  plants,  to  the  number  of  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-four  species.  Some  insects  arrived  at  this  time,  aa 
beetles,  crickets,  and  cockroaches,  which  arc,  therefore,  much 
more  venerable  than  man.  More  thousands  of  years  go  by  : 
then  the  earth  receives  a  new  creation  in  the  form  of  gigantic 
frogs,  enormous  reptiles,  and  strange  fishes.  But  as  yet  no 
mammal  has  come  —  not  a  bird  nor  a  quadruped  has  been 
seen  on  the  earth.  Then,  after  another  long  period,  these 
appear,  in  what  is  called  the  tertiary  period ;  until,  at  last, 
Bome  remains  of  man  are  found,  in  the  diluvium,  or  gravel. 
Geology  thus,  once  thought  to  be  atheistic,  gives  its  testi- 
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iDOiiy  to  a  long  series  of  superoaturai  facts ;  tliat  is,  to 
the  suctwssive  creation,  after  long  intervals,  of  emirely  new 
genera  and  species  of  vegetables  and  animals.  As  you  turn 
these  great  stone  leaves  of  that  majestic  manuscript  roll 
written  by  God's  hand,  which  we  caU  the  earth,  you  and  Lo 
has  been  writing  new  things  on  each  page,  new  facts  uud 
luws,  not  on  any  former  leaf.  New  types  of  life,  not  pre- 
pared  for  by  any  previous  one,  —  by  no  slow  evolutjon,  but 
by  a  sudden  step,  —  break  in.  On  the  previous  rocky  page 
is  to  be  found  not  one  of  their  species,  genus,  order,  or  even 
class,  to  poiQt  back  to  any  possible  progenitor.  So  that  the 
globe  itself  says,  from  these  eternal  monuments  of  rock, 
"  Behold  the  history  of  supernatual  events  written  on  nae." 
Each  creation  is  higher  than  the  last :  finally  man  is  created. 
But  still  from  above,  from  outside  the  world,  the  creative 
life  is  ready  to  be  poured  in.  Only  the  next  creation  is  to 
be  moral  and  spiritual,  not  physical.  No  new  physiciil 
tbrma  are  now  added,  but  a  now  moral  life  is  poured  into 
man,  making  him  a  new  creation  of  God.  "  For  if  any  mau 
is  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature."  The  analogy  was  so 
striking,  that  the  apostles  noticed  it,  and  constantly  speak  of 
Christ  as  the  medium  of  a  new  creatiou. 

§  5.  Supernatural  Argument  from  Human  Freedom. — 
But  there  is  another  example  of  the  superoatural  element  in 
the  world.  Dr.  Bushnell,  in  his  book  called  "  Nature  and 
the  Supernatural,"  contends  that  man  is  capable  of  super- 
natural acts;  that,  in  fact,  every  really /ree  act  is,  and  must 
be,  a  supernatural  act.  To  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of 
necessity,  this  is,  of  course,  no  argument.  But  they  who 
believe,  in  the  testimony  of  their  own  consciousuess,  that 
they  are  free  beings ;  who  feel  that  they  are  not  dragged 
helplessly  by  the  strongest  motive,  but  can  resist  it  or  yield 
to  it ;  who,  therefore,  feel  themselves  responsible  for  what 
Ihey  do,  or  omit  to  do,  they  can  see  that  in  a  real  scnso 
they  create  new  influences.     Their  actions  arc  nut  results  of 
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previous  causes,  but  are  new  causes,  not  before  iu  tlie  world. 
Some  supernatural  power  dwells  in  man's  will  just  as  Ikr  as 
it  is  made  free  by  reason  and  choice.  Man  stands  IjetwecQ 
good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  truth  and  error,  with  the 
power  of  choosing  either  one  or  the  other.  If  he  chooses 
one,  he  sends  a  power  into  society,  life,  humanity,  to  help  it 
forward ;  if  the  other,  he  sends  iu  a  power  to  hold  it  back. 
This  power  is  not  from  man's  nature,  but  from  something  in 
him  outside  his  nature.  When  he  acts  from  habit,  impulse, 
passion,  and  not  from  choice,  he  is  simply  a  natural  being ; 
■when  lie  acts  from  choice,  ho  is  not  a  natural  being,  but 
either  a  sjyieraHtural  or  a  e'lbteroatuval  being,  according  as  he 
chooses  good  or  evil.  When  he  chooses  good,  he  rises  above 
the  natural  man  into  the  sphere  of  angels ;  when  he  chooses 
evil,  he  sinks  below  the  natural  man  into  the  sphere  of  brutes 

§  6.  Sxipernatural  Events  not  necessarily  Violations  of 
Law.  —  Now,  says  the  supernaturalisl,  if  we  have  all  this 
evidence  to  show  that  God  not  only  acta  through  nature,  by 
carrying  on  existing  forces  and  laws,  but  also  has  repeatedly 
come  iuto  nature  with  new  creations,  not  there  belbre,—  and  if 
even  man  himself  has  a  certain  limited  but  strictly  supernatural 
power,  so  aa  to  be  able  to  stand  outside  of  the  nexus  of  law, 
and  act  upon  it,  —  why  deny,  aa  incredible,  that  God  should 
have  made  a  new  moral  creation  iu  Christianity?  should 
have  created  a  new  class,  order,  genus,  and  species  of  spirit- 
ual beings,  not  represented  before  by  any  existing  congeners  ? 
And  why  question  that  what  we  call  miracli-s  —  that  is,  physi- 
cal interferences  with  natural  laws —  shonldhave  attended  this 
sudden  influx  of  spiritual  life?  We  do  not  claim,  says  the 
judicious  supernaturalist  (like  Dr.  Bushnell,  for  example), 
that  miracles  are  suspensions  or  violations  of  natural  laws ; 
but  that  they  are  the  natural  modiflcatioa  of  the  agency  of 
such  laws  by  a  new  and  powerful  influence.  Of  this,  too, 
there  is  ample  analogy  in  nature.  The  mineral  kingdom, 
for  example,  is  passi\ely  subject  to  mechanical  and  chemical 
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laws,  wliich  are  resisted  and  moililicd  by  plants  and  animals. 
A  stone  olieys  passively  the  law  of  gravitatioii ;  a  plaat  re- 
sists it,  rises  into  the  air  in  opposition  to  it.  Such  a  pro- 
(iieiling  on  the  part  of  a  plaat  must  seem  to  a  stone  a  pure 
miracle.  If  a  piece  of  granite  sliould  write  a  book  of  theol- 
ony.  it  would  probably  say  that  the  plant,  in  growing  up, 
had  violated  or  suspeuded  a  law  of  nature.  But  it  has  not. 
TJie  force  of  gravitation  has  worked  on  according  to  its  own 
law  ;  it  has  been  dragging  the  plant  downward  all  the  time, 
only  the  vital  power  la  the  plant  has  overcome  ite  force,  and 
m<)dified  the  result.  And,  again,  a  tree,  seeing  a  dog  run  to 
and  fro,  might  call  that  a  miracle.  The  tree,  unable  to 
move  from  its  place,  could  not  conceive  of  the  possibility  of 
volunlary  motion.  But  no  law  of  nature  is  "violated  ;  only  a 
higher  power  comes  iu  —  the  power  of  animal  life. 

To  a  dog,  again,  the  proceediags  of  a  man  are  strictly 
miraculous.  To  plant  corn,  reap  it,  thresh  it,  grind  it,  and 
bake  bread  out  of  it,  ia  exactly  as  much  a  miracle  to  the 
dog,  as  the  mulliplicalion  of  loaves,  or  turniug  water  iulo 
wine,  by  Christ,  is  a  miracle  to  us.  But  no  law  of  nature 
n-as  violated  in  either  case.  Reason  in  the  one  case,  some 
profounder  spiritual  power  in  the  other,  may  have  modi- 
fied the  Hsual  operation  of  law,  and  produced  these  results. 

The  Orthodox  supernaturalist  therefore  contends  thf^t  (he 
supernatural  is  a  constant  element  of  life.  Higher  natures 
are  all  supernatural  to  lower  nalures,  but  natural  in  them- 
Belves,  because  obedient  to  the  laws  of  their  own  nature. 
Nature,  without  this  supernatural  element,  is  only  a  machine, 
of  which  God,  standing  outside,  turns  the  handle.  This  is 
alow  (unception  both  of  nature  and  of  God.  Aa  Goethe 
eays,  in  one  of  his  immortal  lyrics,  — 

'  Not  BO,  outside,  dotli  the  CrCHtcr  linger. 
Nor  let  the  all  of  things  run  round  his  linger. 
But  movta  its  centre,  not  ItBonterrIm; 
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§  7  Life  and  History  conta%n  Svpematural  Events  — And 
bL.=idea  all  lliis,  sajs  the  superQaturaiiat,  we  have  coqUq- 
ued  and  coti'.tj.nt  eyiJontes,  in  all  history  and  m  all  human 
experieneo,  of  the  esisteuce  of  this  superualnral  element 
Only  a  small  minority  of  mankind  haie  ever  duubted  it, 
and  those  are  men  so  immersed  in  physical  science,  or  so 
hampered  by  some  logical  manacles,  or  so  steeped  m  purely 
worldly  afFairs,  as  to  be  incapable  of  seeiug  the  sitpBt  natural 
facts  nhich  are  recurrent  evermore  Chnstiauity  itself  haa 
heeo  an  uninterrupted  seiii.3  of  supeinaturil  etenta  The 
phj 'ileal  miracks  of  Christ  are  nothing  to  the  spiritual 
miracles  which  Christianity  is  always  woikiug  Bad  mea 
are  made  good,  weik  men  strong  cowardly  men  bia\e, 
Ignorant  and  foelish  men  wise,  by  a  aupernatural  influoaie 
gneu  m  answer  to  prayer,  poured  djwn  into  hearts  and 
mmda  which  open  themsehes  to  receive  it  The  conversioa 
ot  a  bad  man  by  the  power  of  Christianity  is  a  miracle 
rill,  power  of  faith,  hope,  love,  n Inch  every  Christian  his 
experienced,  comm^  into  hiiu,  not  through  anj  oper<itun  ct 
his  nature,  but  simply  poured  into  his  soul  from  some  higher 
sphere,  —  this  makes  all  ai^ument  unnecessary  to  one  who  has 
had  ever  so  little  Christian  experience. 

This  is  the  substance  of  Orthodox  supernatural  ism ;  and 
this  seems  to  me  to  be  ita  truth,  separated  from  its  errors. 

The  naturalism  of  the  present  time  we  conceive  to  be  partly 
directed  against  a  false  super  naturalism,  and  partly  to  he  a, 
mistake  arising  from  a  too  exclusive  attention  to  the  order 
of  the  universe,  as  expressed  in  law. 

§8.  The  Error  of  Orthodox  Supemqturalism. —  Super- 
naturalism  has  generally  disregarded  Gtod  in  nature,  and 
only  sees  him  in  revelation.  It  has  allowed  a  sort  of 
natural  religion,  but  only  in  the  way  of  an  argument  to 
prove  the  existence  of  God  by  what  he  did  a  long  time  ago. 
But  it  has  not  gone  habitually  to  nature  lo  see  God  there, 
incarnate  in  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  incojpofate    in   spring, 
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Bummer,  ButuHin,  and  winter ;  in  day  and  night ;  in  the 
human  soul,  reason,  love,  will.  God  has  been  all  around  us, 
neser  far  from  iia  ;  but  theology  has  only  been  wiUing  to  see 
him  in  Jewish  history,  in  sacred  books,  or  oa  Sundays  in 
church.  Let  us  see  him  there  all  we  can,  but  see  him  also 
in  every  rippling  brook,  in  every  tender  flower,  in  all  beauty, 
all  sublimity,  all  arrangement  and  adaptation  of  this  world. 
No  wonder  that  naturuJism  should  come  to  do  what  the 
Church  has  left  imdone  —  to  find  its  God  and  Father  in  this 
great  and  wonderful  world  which  he  has  made  for  us.  The 
creed  says,  "  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  aud  (iod  the 
Holy  Ghost ; "  that  is,  God  the  Creator,  seen  in  Nature  aad 
Providence ;  God  tlie  Redeemer,  seen  in  Christianity ;  and 
God  the  Sanctifter,  seen  in  every  righteous  and  holy  soul. 
But  the  Church  iias  neglected  its  own  creed,  and  omitted 
God  the  Creator,  often  also  God  the  Saiictifler,  and  haa  only 
seen  God  in  Christianity,  in  its  history,  its  Church,  its  doc- 
trines, its  ceremonies.*  Against  this,  naturalism  comes  as 
a  great  and  needed  protest,  and  calls  us  to  see  God  also  in 
nature  and  life. 

Then  the  Church  has  been  too  apt  to  teach  a  miraculous 
revelation,  in  which  the  miracles  are  violations  of  law. 
But  as  God  is  confessedly  the  author  of  law,  it  has  made 
the  Deity  violate  his  own  laws  ;  that  is,  has  made  him  incoo- 
sisteat,  arbitrary,  irregular,  and  wilful.  Deep  in  the  human 
mind  God  has  himself  rooted  a  firm  faith  in  the  immuta- 
bility of  law ;  so  that  when  miracles  are  thus  defined, 
naturalism  justly  objects  to  them. 

§  9.  No  Conjliot  between  Ncduralism  and  SvpeJ-nafuraU 
km.  — But  between  (rue  naturalism  and  true  supcruatupalism 
we  do  not  think  there  need  be  any  war.  We  know  Ihat  there 
are  many  men  so  rooted  in  their  faith  in  nature,  that  they 
cannot  see  anything  outside  of  it,  or  beyond  it.     To  them 

*  See  "  Broken  Lislite,"  p.  207,  qqW, 
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God  19  law,  and  law  only.  EveD  creation  is  repngnant  to 
them,  because  they  see  that  creation  is  really  a  supernatural 
thing.  Hence  come  the  theories  of  development ;  the  "  Ves- 
tiges of  Creation  ;  "  the  nebular  hypothesis;  tlie  Darwinian 
theory  of  formalion  of  species  by  natural  selection;  the 
notion  of  man  coming  out  of  an  ape  ;  pantheistic  notions  of 
ft  God  so  immersed  in  nature  as  to  be  not  its  intelligent 
guide,  but  only  its  unconscious  soul ;  the  whole  universe 
proceeding  according  to  an  order  which  is  ju?t  as  much 
above  God's  knowledge  as  above  ours.  Now,  the  best  geolo- 
gists assure  us  that  there  is  no  evidence  in  support  of  the 
transmutation  of  species.  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of  the  for- 
mation of  species  by  natural  selection  is  this ;  In  the  strng- 
gle  for  life,  the  strongest  and  beat  adapted  animal  lives,  the 
rest  die.  This  animal  transmits  to  its  offspring  its  own 
superior  qualities  ,  so  a  higher  animal  isgiiduallj  deieloped 
Tor  example,  the  giriffe  w  as  not  made  by  God  with  a  long 
neck  m  order  that  it  mi^ht  browse  on  the  leases  of  high 
trees  But  when  leaves  were  st.irci'  the  mimalnho  hap- 
pened to  have  a  neck  a  little  bnger  ll  an  the  ri'st  was  able 
to  ^et  leaves  bo  he  lived,  and  the  reat  died  His  children 
had  longer  necks  by  tbe  law  ot  hereditarj  trinamission 
So,  in  the  course  of  ages,  animals  were  gradually  found 
with  very  long  necks  Thui  the  w  ilriis  ha?  a  curved 
horn  growing  downw  irds  Irora  his  lower  jaw  by  which  be 
climbs  on  to  the  floating  ice  We  must  nit  suppose,  how- 
ever that  God  gue  bim  the  tusk  for  that  piirjose  but  the 
walrus,  or  seal,  who  happened  to  have  a  little  horny  bone 
under  his  chin,  could  climb  on  the  ice  and  get  his  food  more 
easily,  and  so  he  lived,  while  the  rest  died  ;  and  his  de- 
scendants in  the  course  of  a  few  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
jears  came,  by  repeating  this  process,  to  have  horns,  and 
BO  ttia  species  of  phoca  arrived. 

It   is  certainly  possible   to  believe  this  theory.     But  in 
believing  it  we  have  to  suppose  two  things ;  first,  a  happy 
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accident,  and  then  a  law  of  transmission  of  hereditary  quali- 
ties. Now,  the  theory  suhstitutcs  this  law  of  transmission 
and  these  happy  accidents  for  the  creative  design.  Is  any- 
thing gained  therehy?  The  domain  of  law  is  extended  a 
little.  Bnt  extend  it  as  much  as  you  will,  you  must  at  last 
come  to  something  ahove  law.  Suppose  these  laws  by  which 
walinia  and  giraffe  came,  were  all  in  the  original  nebula,  so 
that  no  Creator  has  been  needed  since,  and  nothing  SHper- 
uatural  —  nature  has  done  it  all  since.  But  who  put  the  laws 
there  to  begin  with?  Tou  have  to  take  the  supernatural  at 
last,  or  else  suppose  an  accident  to  begin  with.  Accidentally, 
all  these  wonderful  laws  happened  to  be  in  a  particular 
nebula.  He  who  shrinks  from  this  supposition  accepts  the 
supernatural,  all  at  once,  at  the  beginning,  instead  of  tlie 
supernatural  all  the  way  along.  What  does  he  gain  by  it? 
He  gains  merely  this,  that  ho  puts  the  Creator  out  of  sight ; 
or  rather,  puts  himself  out  of  eight  of  the  Creator.  Ho 
worships  the  great  god  Development  instead. 

Equally  satisfactory  to  the  intellect,  to  say  the  least,  and 
much  more  satisfactory  to  the  best  human  instincts,  is  the 
view  of  God  which  sees  him  coming  evermore  into  nature 
from  above  nature.  This  view  says,  "  G«d  is  not  only 
order,  but  also  freedom.  He  is  not  only  law,  but  also  love. 
He  is  in  the  world  as  law  and  order,  but  he  is  above  the 
world  as  thought  and  love ;  as  Providence,  as  the  heavenly 
Father.  He  comes  to  us  to  meet  our  exigencies,  to  inspire 
our  doubting  hearts,  to  lift  us  into  life  and  light.  He  docs 
not  set  a  grand  machine  going,  and  then  look  on  and  see  it 
work ;  but  ho  is  in  the  world,  and  with  us  always.  The 
supernatural  dwells  by  the  side  of  the  natural.  Just  as  a 
wise  and  good  father  has  rules  and  laws  by  which  to  govern 
his  children  —  rewarding  and  punishing  them  as  they  obey 
or  disobey  ;  but  besides  that,  does  a  thousand  things  for  them, 
taking  the  initiative  himself;  so  God  governs  us  by  law,  but 
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alao  often  fakes  the  initiative,  giving  ua  what  we  never  asked 
for,  and  knew  notliing  of." 

§10.  Further  Errors  of  Orthodox  Supernaturalism  — 
Gulf  between  Christianity  and  all  other  Religions.  —  Ortho- 
doxy has  erred,  as  it  would  seem,  m  placing  too  grea'.  ft  gulf 
between  Christianity  and  all  other  religions.  Christianity  is 
sufficiently  distinguished  from  all  otlier  religions  by  being 
regarded  as  the  perfect,  and  therefore  universal,  religion  of 
mankind.  It  is  to  all  preceding  religions  what  man  ia  to  all 
previous  races.  These  are  separated  from  man  by  varions 
indelible  characters ;  yet  they  are  his  fellow-creatures,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  same  creative  mind,  according  to  one  crea- 
tive plan.  So  the  previous  religions  of  our  race  —  Fetieh- 
ism,  Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  the  religion  of  Confucius,  of 
Zoroaster,  of  Egypt,  of  Scandinavia,  of  Judea,  of  Greece 
and  Rome  —  are  distinguished  from  Christianity  by  indelible 
characters  ;  but  they,  too,  proceeded  from  the  same  creative 
mind,  according  to  one  creative  plan.  Christianity  should 
regard  these  humanely,  as  its  fellow-creatures.  The  other 
animals  prepared  man's  way  on  the  earth,  and  since  man's 
arrival  we  have  seen  no  subsequent  creation.  So  the  ethnic 
religions  prepared  the  way  for  Christianity,  and  since  Chris- 
tianity came  no  new  religion  has  appeared;  for  Moham- 
medanism is  only  a  melange  drawn  from  the  Old  and  New 
Teslaments,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  as  an  outlying 
Christian  sect.  So,  too,  the  gigantic  abstractions  of  Gnos- 
ticism were  hybrid  systems,  formed  of  the  union  between 
Oriental  thought  and  Christian  life.  The  analogy  may  be 
traced  still  farther.  Man  is  the  only  animal  who  possesses 
the  whole  earth.  Every  other  race  has  its  habitat  ia  some 
geographical  centre,  from  which  it  may  emigrate,  indeed,  to 
some  extent,  but  where  only  it  thrives.  To  man,  only,  the 
whole  eartb  belongs.  So  the  primitive  reUgions  are  all 
ethnic;  that  is,  religions  of  races.  The  religion  of  Confu- 
cius belongs  to  Chma,  that  of  Brahmanism  to  India,  that  of 
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Zoroaster  to  the  Persians  ;  the  religion  of  Egypt  ia  only  for 
the  Egyptians.  Exceptions  to  this  law  (like  that  of  Buddhism, 
for  esaniple)  are  only  apparent.  The  rule  ia  invariable, 
Christianity  alone  is  a  cosmic  or  universal  religion.  It  only 
has  passed  the  boundaries  of  race,  so  inflexible  to  all  other 
riiligions.  Born  a  Semitic  religion,  it  soon  took  possession 
of  the  Indo-European  races,  converting  Konmns,  Greeks, 
Teutons,  Kelts,  and  Sclaves.  It  finds  the  African  mind 
docile  lo  its  influence.  Its  missionaries  have  made  believers 
from  among  the  races  of  America,  India,  China,  and  the 
Pacific  Islands.     It  is  evidently  destined  to  be  the  religion 

But,  if  so,  why  should  it  he  put  into  antagonism  ■with  the 
religions  which  preceded  it?  These  are  also  creations  of 
God,  not  the  work  of  man.  Theologians  have  found  multi- 
tudes of  types  of  Christ  in  Jewish  books  and  Jewish  history. 
But  they  might  also  find  types  of  Christianity  in  the  so-called 
heathen  religions.  For  as  coming  events  cast  their  shadows 
before,  so  coming  revelations  are  seen  beforehand  in  shadowy 
preludes  and  homologons.  The  lofty  spiritualism  of  the  Brah- 
manicat  books,  the  moi'al  devotion  of  the  Zcndavesta,  the 
law  of  the  soul's  progress  in  Bnddhism, — these  are  all  types 
of  what  was  to  appear  in  a  greater  fulness  and  higher  devel- 
opment in  Chi-istiaixity.  First  the  natural,  afterwards  that 
which  is  spiritual.  But  these  foregleams  of  Christian  truth, 
irradiating  the  night-side  of  history,  are  al!  touching  proofs 
thai  God  never  leaves  himself  without  a  witness  in  tho 
world  or  in  human  hearts. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  placing  r.n  impassable  gulf  between 
Christianity  and  other  buinan  religions,  we  should  consider 
these  are  preparations  and  stepping-stones  to  something 
higher.  Kor  will  they  pass  away  until  Christianity  haa 
purified  itself  from  IJic  errors  wliich  still  cling  to  it.  Juda- 
ism was  not  to  pass  till  it  was  fulfiUoU  in  Christianity  ;  and 
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neither  will  the  other  religions  of  the  world  pass  away  till 
they  also  are  fulfilled  ia  Christianity. 

Now,  the  common  teaching  iu  our  churches  and  religious 
books  and  newspajiera  tends  to  depreciate  all  natural  religion 
in  the  interest  of  revealed  religion.  It  is  commonly  said 
that  the  light  of  nature  helps  us  a  very  little  way  io  the 
knowledge  of  God.  "  Iiook  at  the  heathen,"  it  is  said ; 
"see  their  religious  ignorance,  their  awful  superstitions, 
their  degrading  worship  of  idols,  and  their  subjection  to 
priestcraft.  This  is  your  boasted  light  of  nature,  and  these 
are  its  results  —  the  Fetichism  of  Africa,  the  devil-worship 
of  the  North  American  Indians,  the  cannibalism  of  the  Fee- 
jee  Islands,  the  human  sacrifices  of  Mexico  and  of  the  an- 
cient Phcenicia."  "  Then,"  it  is  continued,  "  look  at  the 
observations  of  the  wisest  intellects  apart  from  revelation  I 
How  little  they  knew  with  certainty !  Their  views  of  the 
Deity  varied  from  pantheism  to  idolatry ;  their  views  of  im- 
mortality were  wholly  vague  and  indistinct ;  their  ideas  of 
duty  confused  and  false." 

To  which  we  might  reply,  "  Is  not  the  same  thing  true 
among  Christians?  Are  there  no  superstitions  among  them? 
Were  not  witches  hanged  and  burned  during  sixteen  centuries 
io  Christendom?  If  the  heathen  are  ignorant,  what  multi- 
tudes in  Catholic  countries  also  do  not  read  the  Bible !  How 
many  are  there  even  in  Protestant  churches  who  can  ^vc  a 
reason  for  their  belief?  If  the  heathen  worship  degrades 
mankind  because  it  is  a  superetition,  with  fear  for  its  mo- 
tive, how  large  a  part  of  Christian  preaching  consists  also 
of  an  appeal  to  terror  1  Is  not  the  fear  of  everlasting  tor- 
ment in  liell  the  motive  power  of  much  which  ia  called 
Christianity?  Consider  Catholics  eating  their  God  :  is  that 
the  worship  of  the  Father  in  spirit  and  truth  ?  Think  of  the 
religious  wars,  of  the  religious  persecutions :  did  natui-al 
religion  ever  do  anything  as  bad  as  this?  Wo  cry  out 
against  Nero,  who  covered  Christians  with  pitch,  and  buroeil 
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them  as  torclies  in  the  amphitheatre.  But  Low  inany  ivere 
thHS  tortured?  Perhaps  ten,  perhaps  twenty,  or  let  ua  say 
a  hundred.  But,  according  to  Llorente,  the  Holy  OfBce  of 
the  Inquisition,  in  Spain,  burned  alive,  under  Torquemada, 
8800:  under  Deza,  166a  ;  under  Ximenes,  2536;  in  all, 
from  !483  to  1498,  —  that  is,  iu  fifteen  years,  —  it  burned 
alive  31,912  persons  for  heresy,  and  subjected  to  rigorous 
paioe  and  penalties  291,450  persons. 

It  Is  not  right  to  judge  of  any  doctrine  by  the  corrupt 
jiractices  which  have  taken  place  under  it,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  these  are  its  legitimate  fruits.  Wo  maintain 
that  Christianity  is  not  fairly  responsible  for  these  persecu- 
tions ;  but  let  us  make  the  same  allowance  for  the  religions 
which  prepared  its  way. 

§  11.  Christianili/  considered  unnatural,  as  well  as  super- 
natural  by  being  made  hostile  to  the  Nature  of  Man.  —  If  the 
nature  of  man  be  regarded  as  wholly  evil,  then  Cliristianity 
is  not  merely  a  supernatural  religion,  but  an  unnatural  one. 
This  has  been  very  commonly  taught.  Man's  nature  has 
been  declared  so  totally  corrupt  and  alien  from  all  good,  as 
to  be  radically  opposite  to  the  love  of  God  and  man.  Chris- 
tianity, therefore,  comes,  not  to  help  him  attain  that  which 
he  is  seeking  after,  but  to  change  his  whole  purpose  and 
aim  —  to  give  him  a  wholly  new  nature.  This  is  the  result 
of  tlio  do'ilriue  of  total  depravity,  so  long  taught  in'  (he 
Church  as  Orthodoxy,  It  has  taught  that  all  natural  ten- 
deucies  and  desires  in  man  were  wholly  evil,  and  to  bo 
rooted  out.  It  has  thus  made  Christianity  unattractive,  au'l 
has  driven  men  away  from  it.  But  of  this  it  is  not  neccs 
sary  to  speak  here,  as  v/e  shall  discuss  this  doctrine  and  i"" 
influence  hereafter. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

TRUTHS  AJSD  EEROBS  AS  REtiARDS  MIRACLE3. 

§  1.  The  Sulject  staled.  Four  Questions  concerning  Mira- 
eles.  —  In  considering  the  truth  and  error  in  the  Orthodox 
doctrine  concerning  miracles,  we  miint,  first,  find  out  what 
this  doctrine  is ;  secondly,  see  what  objections  have  been 
urged  against  it ;  and  so,  lastly,  we  may  come  to  some  con- 
clusion as  to  where  the  truth  or  the  error  lies.  There  are, 
however,  four  distinct  questions  in  regard  to  miracles,  each 
of  which  may  be  considered  separately.  There  is  the  philo- 
sophic question,  or  definition  of  a  miracle,  which  asks,  Wliat 
isa  miracle?  Then  there  is  the  historical  question,  which 
afiks,  Did  such  facts  actually  occur?  Next  is  the  theological 
question.  What  are  the  value  and  weight  of  these  facts  in  de- 
termining our  Christian  belief?  And  lastly  comes  the  reli- 
gious question,  Whitt  are  the  spiritual  meaning  of  miracles, 
and  their  influence  on  the  heart  and  life? 

§  2.  The  Definition  of  a  Miracle.  —  As  tbe  creeds  give  no 
authoritative  definition  of  a  miracle,  we  must  examine  indi- 
vidual statements,  in  order  to  get  the  Orttiodox  idea. 

To  answer  the  question.  What  is  a  miraclef  is  not  as  easy 
as  It  would  seem,  as  will  appear  from  considering  the  differ- 
ent definitions  given  by  different  authorities,  taking  first 
those  of  the  dictionary. 

Johnson.  "Miracle.  A  wonder  —  something  above  hu- 
man power.  (In  theology.)  An  efieot  above  humnit  or 
natural  power,  performed  in  attestation  of  some  tiiilh." 

Webster.    "  Miracle.    (In  theology.)    An  event  or  effect 
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contrary  to  the  established  constitution  and  course  of  tilings, 
ar  a  dei  iation  li'om  the  known  laws  of  nature ;  a  supernatu- 
ral event." 

Eocinson's  Biulb  Dictionakt.  "  Mirade.  A  sign,  wiin- 
der,  prodigy.  These  terms  are  commonly  used  «  Scripture 
to  denote  an  action,  event,  or  effect,  superior  (or  contrary) 
to  llie  general  and  established  laws  of  nature.  And  tbey 
*ri>  given,  not  only  to  true  miracles,  wrougbt  by  saiulH 
^r  prophets  sent  by  God,  but  also  to  the  fabe  miracles  of 
impostors,  and  to  wonders  wrought  by  the  wicked,  by  false 
prophets  or  by  devils."  After  giving  esamples  of  this  fi-oni  the 
Scriptures,  Robinson  adds,  "  Miracles  and  prodigies,  there- 
fore, are  not  always  sure  signs  of  the  sanctity  of  those  who 
perform  them,  nor  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  they 
deliver,  nor  certain  testimonies  of  their  divine  mission," 

Ajuekican  Encyclop<edia.  Miracle.  "  It  is  usually  de- 
fined to  be  a  deviation  from  the  course  of  nature.  But  this 
deJinition  seems  to  omit  one  of  the  cicments  of  a  miracle, 
viz.,  that  it  is  an  event  produced  by  the  iaterpo'iition  of  aa 
intfcUigent  power  for  moral  purposes ,  tor,  otherw  iso,  we 
must  consider  every  strange  phenomenon,  which  our  knowl- 
edge will  not  permit  us  to  explain,  as  a  miiaculous  event.  A 
reveliition  is  itself  a  miracle.  If  one  claims  to  be  a  teacher 
from  God,  Ue  asserts  a  miraculous  communiLation  v-  ith  God  ; 
this  cunmunication,  however,  cannot  be  visible,  and  visible 
uiiracks  may  therefore  be  necessary  to  give  credibility  to  his 
pretensions.  Tho  use,  then,  of  a  miraculous  interposition  ux 
changing  the  usual  course  of  nature  ia  to  prove  the  moral 
government  of  God,  and  to  explain  the  character  of  it." 

TuEODORE  Pakkeb.     "  A  miracle  ia  one  of  three  things. 

"1,  ItisatransgressionofalUawwhichGodhasmade;  or, 

"  2.  A  transgression  of  all  known  laws,  or  obedience  to  a 
law  which  we  may  yet  discover ;  or, 

"  3.  A  transgression  of  all  law  known  or  knowable  bj'  man, 
but  yet  in  conformity  with  some  hiw  out  of  our  reach." 
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He  eays  iLat  a  mirade  iceord  n^  to  tl  e  fir  t  lefinilion,  is 
impossible  ;  accortiing  to  the  s  coud  t  s  no  racle  at  all ; 
but  that  there  is  no  aate  eUcDt  ol  je  C  o  i  to  a  iciTdcle  accoi-d- 
ing  to  tlie  tliird  bypothes  s 

Pascal.  "  A  miracle  is  an  effect  whi  h  exceeds  the  nalu- 
rul  force  of  the  means  emplojrel  to  br  ng  t  abo  I 

Hume,     "  A  miracle  is  a  v  olat  on  of  a  la  v  oi  mture 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown  A  m  acle  is  as  1  ttlo  contrary  to 
any  law  of  uature  as  any  other  pheno  nenon  It  3  only  an 
extraordinary  event,  the  result  of  xtraord  nary  circum- 
stances ;  an  effect  that  ndicates  a  po  ver  of  a  1  i^her  ordei 
than  those  we  are  accuston  ed  to  trace  n  pi  eno  ena  more 
familiar  to  ns,  but  whose  ex  stence  only  the  athe  t  den  es. 
It  is  a  new  consequeat  of  a  n  vi  an  eced  n( 

HoRNc's  Intkoddction  to  the  New  Testament  'A 
miracle  defiued  is  aa  effect  or  event  different  from  the  entab. 
lished  constitution  or  course  of  things,  or  a  sign  olmous  to  the 
senses  that  God  has  interposed  this  power  to  control  the  estab- 
lished powers  of  nature  (coiumoaly  termed  tiie  laws  of  na- 
ture), which  effect  or  sign  is  wrought  either  by  the  immediate 
act,  or  by  the  assistance,  or  by  the  permission,  of  God,  and 
accompaQied  with  a  previous  notice  or  declaration  that  it  is 
performed  according  to  the  purpose  and  by  the  power  of 
God,/or  the  proof  or  evidetice  of  some  particular  doctrine,  or 
in  attestation  of  llie  authority  or  divine  mission  of  some  par- 
ticular person." — Vol.  I.  p,  203. 

"  Since,  as  we  already  have  had  occasion  to  observe,  the 
proper  effect  of  a  miracle  is  clearly  to  mark  the  divine  inter- 
I-osilion,  it  must  therefore  have  characters  proper  to  indi- 
ciile  such  interposition  ;  and  these  criteria  are  six  in  number. 

"1.  It  is  required,  then,  iu  the  first  place,  that  a  fact  or 
event  which  is  stated  to  be  miraculous  should  have  an  im* 
portant  end,  worthy  of  its  author, 

"  2.    It  must  be  instantaneously  and  publicly  performed, 

"  3.   It  must  be  sensible  (that  is,  obvious  to  the  senses)  and 
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easy  t )  be  observed  ;  iu  oilier  words,  the  fact  or  event  must 
be  such  that  the  scdscs  of  maukind  can  clearly  and  fully 
judge  of  it. 

•'  4.   It  must  bo  independent  of  second  causes. 

"  5.  Not  only  public  monumentg  must  be  kept  up,  but  some 
ontward  actions  must  be  constantly  performed  in  memory  of 
the  fact  thus  publicly  wrought. 

"  G.  And  such  monuments  must  be  set  up,  and  sucli  actions 
and  observances  be  instituled,  at  the  very  time  when  those 
events  took  place,  und  aflerwurds  bo  coatimied  without  inlei^ 
ruplion." — Vol,  I.  p.  214  and  215. 

From  these  examples  ive  may  see  what  different  defiuitions 
have  been  given  of  miracles,  and  that  the  definiiion  ia  not  so 
easy  a  thing  as  one  might  at  first  suppose.  All  depends  on 
the  point  of  view  which  we  take.  If  we  look  only  at  tbe 
outward  fact,  a  miracle  is  a  wonderful  event,  a  portent, 
Bomething  out  of  the  common  course  of  nature,  and  unparal- 
leLd  iu  common  human  experience  But  if  we  look  at  it  aa 
regards  the  chiiactei  of  Iiim  who  works  the  miracle,  it  then 
bcLomes  a  supernatural  woik   or  a  preternatural  work,  hav- 

Eut  on  the  whole,  the  Orthodox  doctrme  of  a  mimcle 
seems  to  be  this  —  that  it  is  a  wonderful  work,  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  nituic,  wrought  by  the  direct  agency  of  God,  in 
proof  of  the  di\ine  commission  of  him  bj  whom  it  is  done. 
The  two  easeulial  pomts  of  the  di,fiait  m  ire,  that  a  mil  ^c'e 
IS  contrary  to  the  lau>a  of  nature ,  anl  that  it  is  the  only  ■05;"- 
cal  pioof  of  the  ditnne  authoniy  of  the  miracle-Korker.  We 
will  this  the  orthodox  definition,  although  we  must  admit 
llirtt  no  one  m  modern  times  hds  presented  this  view  more 
f  )rcibly  and  decidedly  than  the  Unitarian  Andrews  Norton, 
and   though    many  Orthodox   men   have   taken  a  different 

§  3.    77te  different  Explanations  of  the  Miracles  of  the  Bible. 
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—  The  four  explanations  of  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment (to  which  we  now  confine  ourselves)  are  these  :  — 

I.  The  Natural  Explanoiion.  —  According  io  this,  (he 
miraculous  facts  of  the  New  Testament  are  to  he  explained 
as  resuliing  from  natural  causes.  They  are  on  tlie  plane  of 
our  common  human  life.  They  are  such  events  as  mi"ht 
easily  happen  anywhere  at  the  present  time.  Christ  himself 
was  but  a  natural  genius  of  a  high  order.  His  miracles  wpre 
merely  the  natural  results  of  his  intellcet  and  strength  of 
will,  or  they  were  mistakes  on  the  jiart  of  the  observers  and 
narrators,  or  myths  which  have  grown  up  subsequently  in 
the  Church.  Great  ingenuity  has  been  used  in  attempting 
to  show  how  each  miracle  may  be  explained  so  as  to  be 
nothing  very  extraordinary,  after  all.  But  these  explana- 
tions are  often  very  forced.  .  Some  events  which  are  at  first 
sight  seemingly  miraculous,  are  often  explained  as  natural 
events  by  the  majority  of  commentators.  Thus  the  accotint 
of  the  angel  who  went  down  into  the  pool  and  troubled  the 
■water  is  usually  interpreted  as  a  natural  phenomenon,  and  no 
real  miracle.  Modem  travellers  have  noticed  liiat  this  pool 
of  Eethesda  is  an  intermittent  spring,  which  may  have  pos- 
sessed medicinal  qualities. 

The  old-fashioned  naturalism,  however,  has  mostly  gone 
by.  Its  explanations  were  too  forced  and  unnatural  to  con- 
tinue long.  The  more  common  account  at  present  is  that 
which  assumes  that  the  narrators  were  mistaken  in  tha  stories 
which  they  have  given  us.  Mr.  Parker  thinks  that  there  is 
not  sufficient  evidence  of  the  miracles.  If  there  were  more 
he  would  believe  them.  He  gives  no  explanation  of  their 
origin  farther  than  this.  But  Strauss  attempts  an  explana- 
tion based  upon  an  unconscious  action  of  the  fauiy  and 
feelings  on  the  part  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  pausing 
Ihem  to  create  these  incidents  out  of  some  trifiing  basis 
of  fact  or  of  history.  Renan  follows  in  the  same  general 
direction. 
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n.  The  Unnatural  Explanation.  —  A  miraclo  is  a  viola- 
tion  or  a  suspension  of  a  law  of  nature. 

This,  unlil  recently,  has  been  the  favorite  view  of  miracles 
among  theologians,  and  b  the  view  of  miracles  against  which 
tliQ  argnraenta  of  those  who  reject  them  have  been  chiefly 
directed. 

The  argumenta  in  favor  of  this  vieg^are  these  :  — 

V  The  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  seem  to  be  viola- 
tions of  laws  of  nature.  For  example :  the  turning  water 
into  wine  ;  healing  by  a  word  or  touch  ;  stilling  the  tempest ; 
feediQg  five  thonsand  ;  walking  on  the  sea ;  transfiguriition  ; 
raising  of  Lazarus  ;  Christ's  own  resurrection.  The  law  of 
gravitation  seems  to  have  been  suspended  when  he  walked 
OD  the  sea,  &c. 

2.  Miracles  are  appealed  to  by. Christ  and  his  apostles  in 
proof  that  God  was  with  him.  But,  unless  these  miracles 
had  suspended  the  laws  of  nature,  they  would  not  be  proofs 

These  are  the  two  principal  reasons  for  this  view  of  mir- 
acles. 

Oljedions.  —  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  objected,  — 

1.  That  apparent  violations  may  not  be  real  violations  of 
the  laws  of  nature.  Examples :  The  Arab  emir  in  "  The 
Talisman  "  who  was  told  that  water  sometimes  became  solid, 
BO  as  to  support  a  man  on  horseback ;  a  steamboat  sailing 
agiiinst  wind  and  current ;  the  telegraph  ;  the  daguerrotype. 
In  all  such  cases  the  laws  of  nature  are  not  violated  or  sus- 
pended, but  new  powers  come  in. 

2.  Christ  appeals  to  the  moral  character  af  his  mira(  les, 
and  not  merely  to  their  supernatural  character.  They  aro 
miracles  of  benevolence, 

3  If  iho  proof  of  Christ's  mission  depends  on  this  vien  of 
miracles,  it  can  never  be  proved.  We  can  never  be  sure 
tliat  the  event  is  a  violation  of  a  law  of  nature. 
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4.  Oq  this  view  the  sceptic's  objections  to  miracles  are 
unaoswerable. 

So  says  Dr.  Thomas  Erown,  in  au  article  i-cprinteil  by  Dr. 
Noyes,  of  Cambridge,  ia  the  " Tlieological  Essays"  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  He  admits 
the  principle  of  Hume's  Essay  on  Miracles,  but  says  that  iiis 
error  lies  in  the  false  definition  of  the  miracle  as  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  nature.     False,  because,  —  , 

('[,)  On  the  principle  of  continued  uniformity  of  sequence 
our  whole  belief  of  causation,  and  consequently  of  the  divine 
Beinp:,  is  founded. 

{6.)  Gives  an  air  of  iiiconsislency,  and  almost  of  absurdity, 

(c.)  Laws  of  nature  are  not  violated  when  a  new  antecedent 
is  followed  by  a  new  consequent,  but  when,  the  antecedent 
being  exactly  the  same,  a  diflereut  consequent  ia  the  result. 

{d.)  No  testimony  could  prove  such  a  miracle.  Suppose 
testimony  so  strong  that  its  falsehood  would  be  an  absolute 
miracle  ;  then  we  should  have  to  believe,  in  eitlier  case,  that 
a  law  of  nature  has  been  violated.  No  ground  of  preference 
between  them. 

5.  A  miracle  may  be  supernatural,  or  above  nature,  without 
being  imnatnval,  or  against  nature. 

6.  The  greatest  church  teachers  have  maintained  that  mir- 
acles were  not  against  law  or  without  law,  but  above  com- 
mon law.  Hahu,  after  mentioning  the  view  of  a  miracle  as 
a  suspension  of  law,  and  calling  it  one  neither  scriptural  nor 
conceivable,  proceeds  to  quote  Augnstine  and  other  writers, 
who  held  that  miracles  were  by  no  means  opposed  to  law.* 

•  A  Blorr  is  told  of  a  clock,  on  one  of  tlio  hfgh  eatliuilral  towprs  of  the  oldm 
world,  BO  oonstrueted  that  at  the  cloae  of  a  century  it  etrikea  the  yenrs  an  l( 
ordinarily  strikes  the  lioura.  Ab  a  hundred  yenrs  come  to  a  close,  suddenly,  In 
llie  Immenw  ninss  of  complicated  meeliauisni,  a  Utile  nlicel  turns,  a  pin  slides 
latii  the  appointed  place,  and  in  the  shadows  ol'  the  night  the  bell  tolls  n  rpi/Hi- 
aa  over  the  generarions  which  during  a  ccntnry  have  lived,  and  labored,  aud 
becu  burled  around  it.  One  of  these  gencraUons  might  live  and  die,  and  wit- 
aeaa  nothing  peculiar.     The  clock  would  have  what  we  call  an  ealablliihcd 
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Iir.  The  Preternatural  View  of  3Iirachs.  ^This  view  ad- 
mits llie  reality  of  the  pheDomena,  but  explains  them  as  re- 
sulting from  mysterious  forces,  which  are  neither  divine 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  human  on  the  other,  but  which  are 
outside  of  nature.  Tiiia  is  the  demoniacal  view,  or  that 
wbicli  supposes  that  evil  spirits,  departed  souls,  or  spirits 
Kiither  good  nor  bad,  surroond  the  earth,  and  can  be  reached 
by  magic,  witchcraft,  sorcery,  magnetism,  or  what  is  dow 
Ciilled  Spiritualism.  This  theory  supposes  Ihat  the  works 
of  Jesus  were  performed  by  the  aid  of  spiritual  beings.  The 
objections  to  this  view  are,  — 

1.  If  it  is  supposed,  as  it  was  by  the  Jews,  that  .lesus  had 
tlie  aid  of  evil  spirits,  the  sufficient  answer  is,  that  his  works 
were  good  works. 

2,  If  it  is  argued  that  he  performed  his  miracles  by  tie 
aid  of  departed  spirits  who  were  good  spirits,  the  answer  is, 
that  he  himself  never  took  this  view,  but  always  declared, 
"  My  Father,  who  dwelleth  in  me,  he  doelb  the  works." 
Moreover,  the  whole  character  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  dif- 
fers not  only  from  everything  ever  done  by  magnetism  or 
Bpirilualiam,  but  from  everything  ever  claimed  to  be  done, 

IV.  The  Supernatural  View  of  Miracles.  —  This  view  aa- 
aerls  that  the  miracles  were  performed  by  higher  iorccs, 
wliich  came  into  this  world  from  a  liigber  world  Ihaa  this. 
It  asserts  that  besides  the  forces  wliich  are  at  work  regularly 

ordorof  its  own;  but  what  ehould  we  any  when,  at  the  midnight  which  bronght 
tlie  centary  la  a  cloBe.it  Bonnded  over  (be  Bleeping  city,  toTieing  all  to  listen  to 
the  world's  use?  Would  It  be  b  Tlalntiou  of  Inw  f  No  j  only  a  rarlatlun  of  tlie 
Boonetomed  order,  produced  by  the  intcrvenUou  of  a  force  always  oxlstiag',  but 
iierer  apiienring  in  this  way  till  lite  appofotcd  momeut  liad  arrived.  The  toll- 
ing of  till)  eentury  would  be  a  variation  from  the  observed  order  of  the  clock ) 
but  to  an  artist,  In  construeting  It,  it  would  have  formed  a  part  of  tbnt  oidir. 
So  a  miracle  is  a  variation  of  the  order  of  nature  as  it  has  appeared  to  ua;  but 
to  the  Aiilbor  of  nature  it  waa  n  part  of  tliat  predestUied  orilur  — a  part  of  that 
order  of  which  he  is  at  all  tlmee  the  Immediate  Author  and  Sustainor  j  mirao- 
nlous  tons,  seen  from  our  human  point  of  view,  but  no  miracle  to  God  ;  to  our 
cireumeeribed  vleion  a  vlolattoii  of  tan',  hut  to  God  only  a  part  in  the  great 
plan  and  progreBs  of  tJie  lam  of  the  nnlverse.  —  Xphrnim  Peabodj/. 
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in  tlie  world,  Ihere  are  other  forces  outside  of  the  world, 
which  may  from  time  to  time  come  into  it.  We  call  Ihem 
higher  forces  not  only  because  Iliey  are  more  powerful  thap 
the  forces  before  at  work  in  the  world,  by  OTereomiog  which 
they  produce  the  extraordinary  outward  phcDomena,  but  be- 
cause they  always  lend  to  elevate  the  world  nearer  to  God, 
They  are  thus  proved  to  come  from  a  world  which  19  nearer 
to  God  thao  this.     The  reasons  in  support  of  this  view  are,  as 

1.  Geology  teaches  it.  The  rocks  show  not  only  an  origi- 
nal creation  of  the  world,  but  successive  creations  of  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  life. 

2.  Tbe  creation  of  the  world  teaches  it.  Creation  was  s 
miracle  in  this  sense  of  the  word. 

3.  There  seems  to  be  in  the  constitution  of  man  a  faculty 
provided  for  recognizing  the  siipernaturai  element.  Plire- 
Dologisfs  call  it  the  organ  of  marvelloiisness,  Such  a  faculty 
would  argue  the  existence  of  an  appropriate  object  on  which 
it  might  be  exercised. 

4.  The  whole  life  and  character  of  Jesus  were  supernatural 
and  rairaeulous  in  this  sense.  They  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
explained  aa  the  result  of  anything  existing  in  the  world 
before. 

§  4.  Critimm  on  these  Different  Vines  of  Miracles.  —  In 
attemptiDg  to  discover  the  truths  and  errors  contained  in 
these  statements  it  i'j  a  great  satisfaction  to  feel  that  our 
faith  in  Christ,  and  Christianity  is  not  depending  on  them. 
If  wo  believed  with  those  who  consider  miracled  the  only  or 
the  principal  proof  of  Christianity,  we  could  hardly  hope  lo 
be  candid  and  just  in  examining  the  arguments  of  those  who 
deny  the  roarvellous  facts  of  the  New  Testament.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  number  of  religious  and  Christian  men 
who  have  relinquished  all  belief  in  the  marvellous  part  of 
the  Bible  has  largely  ioereased  within  a  few  year.s.  At  the 
present  time  tliere  is  a  strong  tendency  to  disbelieve  and 
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^    y    11  1  (1  bli,  ami  imposoible,     Henan,  in 

li         Lf     t  J  J         Miruka  ne^er  happen  except 

p    pi    d   p      d      b  1  eve  them     We  banish  miracles 
f    m  I         y         h  fa  con'ilant  experience.      No 

mil  y      b        p  oved  "     Eenan  adds,  that  "  if  a 

f  f  e  should  decide  that  a  man  hail 

1  If  1      d    d  he  would  believe  il."     "  Till 

1  1     say  h    d    y  of  the  historian  not  to  admit 

I  If       b  fi  d,  if  he  can,  what  part  credulity 

dp  lid         ."     Accordingly,  Renan  writes 

1         Lf     fj  h       ase,  discarding  most  of  the  mira- 

cles,, or  e\p!ammg  them  anay,  and  trying  to  put  together 
into  some  kind  of  shape  the  fragments  which  remain.  But 
Eenan  does  not  go  far  enough  to  satisfy  some  ofliers.  Ger- 
ritt  Smith,  for  example,  in  a  recent  lecture  which  he  has 
published,  called  "  Be  Natural,"  says,  "  Jesus  neither  per- 
formed nor  attempted  to  perform  miracles.  His  wisdom  and 
sincerity  forbid  the  supposition.  Am  I  an  unbelierer  in  the 
historical  Jesus  because  I  hold  him  innocent  of  the  absurdi- 
ties which  superstition  and  lolly  tax  him  with?  No  more 
than  I  should  disbelieve  in  Shakespeare,  by  denying  that 
he  walked  on  the  Avon,  or  changed  its  waters  info  wine, 
M,  Eenan  ought  to  have  made  no  account  of  these  stories  of 
miracles.  He  should  have  dropped  them  entirely,  as  did 
Eammohun  Roy  in  his  Hindoo  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Let  the  credulous  feed  on  these  creations  of  euper- 
Blition,  but  let  men  of  sense  turn  away  from  them." 

The  reason  why  so  many  intelligent  men  find  it  impossible 
to  believe  the  miracles  of  tlie  New  Testament,  while  they 
find  it  very  easy  to  believe  the  religious  and  moral  teaching 
of  Jesns  is  partly  due  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  intellect 
of  this  age  is  more  and  more  scientific.  Now,  science  is  the 
knowledge  of  facts  and  laws.  A  miracle  is  opposed  to  all 
usual  observation  of  facts,  and  is  often  called  by  theologiana 
a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature.     It  is  not  therefore  atrani-e 
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that  men  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  scieace  should  disliko  the 
notion  of  miracles. 

§  5.  Miracles  no  Proof  of  Christianity.  —  Now,  wo  should 
Lave  little  objection,  on  purely  theological  grounds,  to  give 
up  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament.  Theologiana  have 
built  up  the  proof  of  Christianity  on  miracles.  They  have 
declared  them  the  chief  evidence  of  Christianity.  They 
have  said,  "  A  miracle  is  a  violation  of  a  law  of  nature. 
Now,  no  one  but  God  can  violate  a  law  of  nature.  If  Jesus 
violated  a  law  of  nature,  it  proved  that  God  was  with  him. 
But  that  he  did  so  we  know  from  the  New  Testament. 
That  it  tells  the  truth  we  know,  because  it  was  written  by 
eye-witnesses,  who  could  not  have  been  mistaken,  because 
they  saw  the  miracles  with  their  own  eyes,  and  were  not 
liars,  because  they  laid  down  their  lives  in  testimony  of  the 
truth  of  what  they  asserted."  Therefore,  it  is  argued, 
"  Christ  worked  miracles  ;  therefore  he  had  God's  help  and 
power  ;  therefore  he  has  God's  authority  to  teach  the  religion 
of  the  New  Testament." 

Now,  for  those  who  liold-  this  view  of  Christianity,  if 
they  renounce  miracles,  it  is  evident  that  the  foundation  of 
faith  is  gone.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  they  bitterly 
oppose  all  attacks  on  miracles.  In  defending  miracles,  they 
are  fighting  for  their  lives. 

But  we  need  not  hold  tjiis  view  of  the  foundation  of  Chris- 
tianity. Christianity  does  notrcst  necessarily  on  the  physi- 
cal mii-acles  of  Christ,  but  on  his  moral  miracles,  which  no 
one  has  ever  doubted,  or  can  doubt.  Christianity  proceeded 
from  Jesus,  and  was  transmitted  by  him,  not  as  a  philosophy, 
but  as  a  power,  a  life,  which  renewed  the  old  world,  and 
created  a  new  dispensation.  This  is  the  great  miracle.  We 
do  not  really  believe  Christianity  on  the  ground  of  miracles, 
but  we  believe  miracles  on  the  gi-oiind  of  Christianity, 

Let  us  explain  this.  If  miracles  had  been  asserted  to  be 
wrought  by  God  in  order  to  prove  the  truth  of  a  doctrine 
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irrational,  self-contradictory,  odious  lo  the  conscience  and  to 
the  heart,  —  to  prove,  for  example,  the  justice  of  the  fipsiaish 
Inquisition,  the  lawfulness  of  filavcry,  or  that  God  loves 
borne  of  his  children  and  hales  the  rest,  —  then  all  the  out- 
ward evidence  in  the  woild  would  not  have  convinced  us 
tjiat  God  had  tauglit  such  a  doctrine  and  confirmed  it  hy 
miracles.  If  we  had  seen  with  our  own  eyes  a  dead  man 
raised  to  life,  or  if  M,  Renan'a  committee  of  scientific  men 
had  testified  that  lliey  had  seen  it,  we  should  either  say  they 
were  deceived,  or  we  should  say,  with  the  Jews,  "  It  is 
done  by  some  devilish  powi-r,  not  by  a  divine  power.  It  is 
not  supernatural,  it  is  preternatural."  But  Christianity 
itself  is  tlie  great  miracle  of  human  history.  It  is  more 
marvellous  than  raising  a  dead  man,  for  it  was  the  resur- 
rection of  a  dead  world  —  of  a  dead  humanity.  Kead  Gib- 
bon.  He  is  ao  infidel  writer,  but  he  is  a  perfect  historian. 
He  fchows  you  Chrialianily,  as  a  living  force,  comini^  into 
liistory,  pouring  atide  of  life  into  the  decaying  civilization  of 
Bome,  overflowing  upon  the  German  tribes,  and  changing  tiieir 
whole  character,  so  as  to  make.out  of  those  savage  warriors 
merciful  and  revei'cntinl  soldiers,  who  knew  how  to  pardon  and 
how  to  spare.  Now,  there  seems  something  quite  as  super- 
natural in  this  as  in  the  coming  of  new  trees  and  plants  into 
the  world  in  the  carboniferous  epoch,  or  the  coming  in  of 
mammalia,  a  hundred  thousand  years  or  so  after.  It  seema 
as  if  God  came  near  the  world,  and  touched  it  in  Jesus 
Christ ;  for  the  power  of  one  man  was  wholly  Inadequate 
lo  such  results  as  followed  his  coming.  I  believe  Christianity 
a  divine  religion,  a  religion  from  God,  because  il  lifls  the 
Boul  nearer  to  God  —  because  it  has  lifted  mankind  nearer  to 
God,  and  enabled  men  to  believe  God  a  friend  —  not  a  tyrant, 
not  a  stern  king  —  but  a  father.  Christianity  is  divine, 
because  its  truth  and  love  are  divine  —  because  it  purifies, 
consoles,  and  elevates  human  hearts ;  because  the  life  of  Jesus 
is,  by  the  testimony  of  such  men  as  Theodore  Parker,  Koua- 
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seau  and  Bcnan,  iaSnitely  superior  to  al!  other  lives  ever 
1  ed  a  til  8  orld.  Now,  believing  in  Christianity  aad 
Cl  t  on  su  1  grounds,  we  may  look  wiih  much  more 
d  f  n  and  spect  upon  the  stories  of  miracles  which  are 
a  w  n  1  n  h  3  life.  We  should  not  attend  to  them  at  all 
f  we  t  Qd  h  m  told  about  only  common  men ;  but  told 
about  Jesus,  we  are  led  to  examine  them  more  critically,  and 
ask  whether  it  is,  or  is  cot,  possible  for  them  to  have  been, 
in  t!io  main,  real  facts. 

The  Orthodox  doctrine  has  been,  and  still  is,  that  Gliris- 
tianity  rests  on  miracles.  Our  view  is,  that  miracles  rest  oq 
Christianity.  But  we  close  this  section  with  extracts  from 
Luther,  Channing,  Trench,  and  Walker,  to  show  that  the 
view  for  which  we  contend  is  not  without  able  supporters  in 
all  parts  of  the  Church, 

Martin  Luther  says,  — 

"  People  cry  it  up  as  a  great  miracle,  that  Christ  made  the 
blind  see,  the  deaf  hear,  and  the  lepers  clean ;  and  it  is 
true  such  works  are  miraculous  signs  ;  but  Christ  regards  his 
influence  on  the  soul  as  far_n]ore  important  than  that  on 
the  body  ;  for  as  the  soul  excels  the  body,  so  do  the  mira- 
cles wrought   oa  the  former   excel   those  wrought  on   the 

"  The  miracles  which  Christ  wrought  on  the  body  are 
email  and  almost  childish,  compared  with  the  high  and  true 
miracles  which  he  constantly  performs  in  the  Christian 
world  by  his  divine,  almighty  power ;  for  instance,  that 
Christianity  is  preserved  on  tlie  earth  ;  that  the  word  of  God 
and  faith  in  him  can  yet  hold  out ;  yea,  that  a  Christian  cau 
survive  on  earth  against  tlio  devil  and  all  his  angels ;  also 
against  so  many  tyrants  and  factions  ;  yea,  against  our  own 
fiesh  and  blood.  The  fact  that  the  gospel  remains  and 
improves  the  human  heart,  —  this  is  indeed  to  cast  out  the 
devil,  and  tread  on  serpents,  and  speak  with  tongues;  for 
those  visible  miracles  were  merely  signs  for  the  ignorant, 
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Bubelieving  crowd,  and  for  those  who  were  yet  to  be  brought 
ID ;  but  fur  as,  who  know  and  believe,  what  need  is  there 
of  them?  For  the  heathen,  indeed,  Christ  must  needs  give 
external  signs,  which  they  could  see  and  take  hold  of;  but 
Christians  must  needs  have  far  higher  signs,  compared  with 
which  the  former  are  earthly.  It  was  necessary  to  bring 
over  Ihe  ignorant  with  external  miracles,  and  to  throw  out 
BUch  apples  and  pears  to  theni  as  children  ;  but  we,  on  the 
contrary,  should  boast  of  the  great  miracles  which  Christ 
daily  performs  in  his  church." 

In  the  "  Christian  Examiner,"  Dr.  James  Walker  says,  — 
"  Christianity  embodies  a  colleclioa  of  moral  and  vital 
truths,  and  these  truths,  apart  from  all  history  or  philosophy, 
constitute  Christianity  itself.  Instead,  therefore,  of  perplex- 
ing and  coofoiindiug  the  young  with  what  are  called  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  give  them  Christianity  itself.  Begin 
by  giving  them  Christianity  itself,  as  exhibited  in  ILe  life 
and  eliaraeter  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  illustrated  by  hia  simple, 
beautiful  and  toneSiing  parables,  and  as  it  breathes  through 
all  his  discourses.  They  will^  /eel  it  to  he  Irue.  Depend 
upon  it,  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  children  will  be  much 
more  likely  to  believe  Christianity  without  What  are  called 
the  evidences,  than  with  them  ;  and  the  remark  applies  to 
some  who  are  not  children. 

"  Why  talk  to  one  about  the  argument  from  prophecy,  or  the 
argument  from  miracles,  when  these  are  the  very  points,  and 
the  only  points,  on  which  his  mind,  from  some  peculiarity  in  its 
original  constitution,  or  from  limited  information,  chiefly  la- 
bors. Give  him  Christianity  itself,  by  which  we  mean  ilio 
body  of  moral  and  vital  truths  which  constitute  Christianity. 
Observe  it  when  you  will,  you  will  find  that  the  doubts  and  dil- 
ficiiltios  suggested  by  children  relate  almost  exclusively  to  the 
history  of  Christianity,  or  to  what  are  called  the  external  evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  and  not  to  the  truth  of  Christianity  itself. 
Give  them  Christianity  itself;  for  if  they  believe  in  thtit,  it 
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is  eQough.  Nothing  can  be  more  iojudwious  than  to  persist 
ia  urging  the  argument  from  miracles  on  a  mind,  that,  from 
any  cause,  has  thus  become  indifferent,  and  perhaps  impsv 
tient  of  it.  How  idle  to  think  to  conviuce  a  person  of  Chris- 
tianity by  miracles,  when  it  ia  these  very  miracles,  and  not 
Cliristiauity,  that  he  doubts !  The  iastances,  we  suspect,  are 
Dot  rare,  even  of  adults,  who  are  first  converted  to  Ckriuianity 
itself,  and  afterwards,  through  the  moral  and  spirilual  change 
whicli  Christianily  induces,  are  brought  to  believe  entirety 
and  devoutly  in  its  miracuhus  origin  and  history." 

Dr.  Channing  says, — 

"  There  is  another  evidence  of  Cliristiauity  still  more  inter' 
nal  tlian  any  on  whieh  I  iiave  yet  dwelt ;  ru  evidence  to  be 
felt  ralhcr  than  described,  but  not  less  real  because  founded 
on  feeling.  I  refer  to  that  conviction  of  the  divine  original 
of  our  religion  which  springs  up  and  continually  gains  strength 
in  those  who  apply  it  habitually  to  their  tempera  and  lives, 
and  who  imbibe  its  spirit  and  hopes.  In  such  men  there  is 
a  consciousness  of  the  adaptation  of  Christianily  to  their 
noblest  faculties ;  a  consciousness  of  its  exalting  and  consol- 
ing influences,  of  its  power  to  confer  the  true  happiness  of 
human  nature,  to  give  that  peace  whicli  the  world  cannot 
give  ;  which  assures  them  that  it  is  not  of  earthly  origin,  but 
a  ray  from  the  everlasting  Light,  a  stream  from  the  fountain 
of  heavenly  Wisdom  and  Love.  This  is  the  evidence  which 
sustains  the  faith  of  thousands,  who  never  read  and  cannot 
understand  the  learned  books  of  Christian  apologists,  who 
want,  perhaps,  words  to  explain  the  ground  of  their  belief, 
but  whose  faith  is  of  adamantine  firmness,  who  hold  the 
gospel  with  a  conviction  more  intimate  and  unwavering  than 
mere  arguments  ever  produced," 

And  here  is  an  extract  from  atiother  writer:  — 

"  Doubtless  Christ's  spiritual  glory  is  in  itself  as  distin- 
guishing, and  as  plainly  showing  his  divinity,  as  his  out- 
ward glory,  and  a  great  deal  more;  for  hts  spiritual  glory 
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19  that  wherein  his  divinity  consists,  and  the  outward  glory 
of  his  transfiguration  showed  him  to  he  divine  only  as 
it  was  a  remarkahle  image  or  representation  of  that  spir- 
itual glory.  Doubtless,  therefore,  he  that  has  had  a  clear 
Bight  of  the  spiritual  glory  of  Christ  may  say,  '  I  have  not 
followed  cunningly  demised  fables,  but  have  been  an  eye- 
witness of  his  majesty,'  upon  as  good  grounds  as  the  apos- 
tle, when  he  had  respect  to  the  outward  glory  of  Christ  that 
he  hod  seen.  A  true  sense  of  the  divine  excellency  of  the 
things  of  God's  Word  doth  more  directly  and  immediately 
convince  of  the  truth  of  them ;  and  that  because  the  ex- 
cellency of  these  things  is  so  superlative.  There  is  a 
beauty  in  them  that  is  so  divine  and  godlike,  that  is  greatly 
and  evidently  distinguishing  of  them  from  things  merely  hu- 
man, or  that  men  are  the  authors  and  inventors  of,  —  a  glory 
that  is  so  high  and  great,  that  when  clearly  seen,  commands 
assent  to  their  divinity  and  reality.  The  evidence  which 
they  who  are  spiritually  enlightened  have  of  the  truth  of  tiie 
things  of  religion,  is  a  kind  of  intuition  and  immediate  evi- 
dence. They  believe  the  doctrines  of  God's  Word  to  be 
divine,  because  they  see  divinity  in  them.  That  is,  they  sea 
n  divine,  and  transcendent,  and  most  evidently  distinguish- 
ing glory  in  them ;  such  a  glory  as,  if  clearly  seen,  does 
not  leave  room  to  doubt  of  their  being  of  God,  and  not  of 

Trench,  also,  denies  that  the  miracle  can  have  absolute 
authority,  since  Satanic  powers  may  work  evil  too.  This 
convinces  us,  he  says,  that  miracles  cannot  be  apjiealed  to  in 
proof  of  the  doctrine  or  of  the  divine  mission  of  him  who 
brings  it  to  pass.  The  doctrine  nmst  first  commend  itself  to 
the  conscience  as  being  good ;  then  the  miracle  shows  it  to 
be  a  new  word  from  God.  But  when  the  mind  and  con 
science  reject  the  doctrine,  the  miracle  must  be  rejected  too. 
The  great  act  of  faith  is  to  believe,  in  despite  of  all  miracles, 
what  God  has  revealed  to  the  soul  of  the  holy  and  the  true  ; 
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not  to  believe  aDOther  gospel,  though  ao  anf;el  from  heaven 
should  bnu^  it  Inite  id  of  compelling  i  sent  miracles  are 
then  ralher  wiraings  to  us  that  we  kocp  aloof,  for  they 
tell  us  not  mtrcly  that  lies  are  here,  but  tii'\t  he  who  utters 
them  IS  an  instiunaent  dF  Satan 

False  miiicles  or  lying  wonders,  are  distinguished  from 
the  true,  not  by  the  intellect,  but  by  the  moral  sense,  which 
fin  J  0  m  them  something  immoial,  or  ostentatious  or  futile 
leading  to  nothing  Oiigen  sa\s  the  miracles  of  Moset 
issued  in  a  Jcwiih  pohty  those  of  our  Loid  m  a  Christiao 
Church  But  what  iiuils  have  the  miratles  ot  Apollonius 
or  ^sculapius  to  show' 

The  miracles  ot  Christ  are  redemptive  Modern  writers 
of  eMdences  uiake  a  dangerous  omis  ion  when  (hey  f  iil  to 
say  that  the  doctrine  is  to  try  the  miracle  as  mil  as  the 
mnacle  to  seal  the  doctrioe  To  teach  men  to  beheve  in 
Christ  oa  no  other  grounds  thin  his  woudeiful  works  is  to 
pate  the  way  of  Antichrist  Those  books  of  Christian 
evidences  arc  utterly  nmiiied  and  imperfect,  fraught  with 
the  most  perilous  consequences,  which  reverence  m  the 
miiacle  only  its  power* 

§  6.  But  Orthodoxy  is  right  m  maintaining  their  Reality  as 
Historic  Facts.  —  The  tirst  thing  we  notice  about  the  mira- 
cles of  Jesus  is,  that  they  are  intertwined  inextricably  with 
the  whole  narrative.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  disentangle 
them,  and  to  leave  any  solid  historic  residuum.  There  is  a 
story  in  Goethe  of  a  statue  of  iron  and  silver,  with  veins  of 
gold.  The  flames  licked  out  the  gold  veins  of  the  colossus, 
and  it  remained  standing  a  little  while  ;  but  when  at  last  the 
tendcrcst  filaments  had  been  licked  out,  the  image  crashed 
together,  and  fell  in  a  shapeless,  miserable  heap.  So  when 
the  tongue  of  ci-iticism  shall  have  eaten  out  the  superuatural 
elements  of  the  gospel  narrative,  the  heroic  figure  will  fall, 

'  Tronch, "  Notes  on  the  Miracles  of  our  Lord." 
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as  it  has  already  in  Eenan's  construction,  into  an  amorphouj 
mass  of  unbistoric  rubbish. 

Then  we  see  that  most  of  these  miracles  are  miracles  of 
healing,  which  have  their  analofjues  in  many  similar  events 
scattered  through  history.  Many  such  facts  might  be  col- 
lected to  show  that  there  is  in  man  a  latent  power  of  over- 
coming disease,  in  himself  and  others,  by  a  great  esertion  of 
will.  If  in  common  men  there  is  such  a  power,  latent,  and 
as  yet  undeveloped,  why  should  it  be  an  unnatural  thing  that 
one  so  full  of  a  saperhuman  life  as  Jesus  should  be  raisud  to 
a  position  where,  by  his  very  word  or  touch,  he  could  cure 
disease,  and  that  even  at  a  distance? 

We  see  such  wonderful  discoveries  made  every  day  of 
latent  powers  in  nature,  and  secrets  hidden  till  now  from  all 
men,  that  we  do  not  know  where  to  put  limits  to  the  possi- 
bility of  the  wonderful.  To  go  into  a  telegraphic  office  in 
Boston,  and  speak  to  a  man  iu  New  Tork  or  Washington, 
and  have  aa  answer  in  five  miuutes  ;  to  have  your  portrait 
painted  in  a  moment  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  —  such  things 
as  these  would  have  seemed  miiaules  to  us  a  few  years  ago. 
To  be  able  to  tell  what  metals  there  arc  in  the  sun's  atmos- 
phere, aad  what  not  there ;  (o  say,  "  Iu  the  atmosphere  of 
the  sun  there  is  silver,  but  not  gold ;  there  are  iron,  and  anti- 
mony, and  lead,  and  aluminum,  but  no  copper  nor  zinc,"  — 
does  not  this  seem  incredible?  But  we  know  that  we  can 
now  tell  just  that. 

When  we  read  the  Gospels,  we  find  everything  in  them  so 
simple,  so  unpretending,  so  little  of  au  attempt  at  making 
out  a  consistent  story,  such  a  harmony  iu  the  character  of 
the  works  attributed  to  Jesus  (with  one  or  two  exceptions), 
that  we  are  iiTcsistibly  inclined  to  say,  "  These  stories  must  be 
simple  facts.  Delusion  never  spoke  in  this  tone,  —  so  clear, 
eo  luminous,  —  in  language  so  honest  and  sincere." 

I  do  not  deny  that  some  mistakes  or  misapprehensions  may 
have  crept  into  the  records.     Occasionally  we  can  see  signs 
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of  aonmihing  beioj  mistaken  for  a  miracle  which  was  really 
not  one.  For  example,  the  finding  of  a  piece  of  monev  in 
the  flail's  moiifh  may  have  been  the  mi&take  of  a  j.roverbial 
«spression,  common  among  flshei-men,  and  iiaed  by  Mattbew 
ill  his  original  Hebrew  Gospel,  but  which  the  Greek  trans- 
lator, ignorant  of  the  popular  phrase,  considered  to  be  meant 
for  a  miracle. 

The  most  natural  supposition  is,  that  a  wonderful  power 
dwelt  in  Jesus,  which  enabled  him  lo  heal  the  sick,  cure  the 
insane,  and  sometimes  even  bring  back  life  to  the  dead. 
What  do  we  know  about  death  ?  The  lust  breath  has  been 
drawn.  The  heart  has  ceased  to  beat,  the  lungs  to  move. 
We  say,  "  He  is  dead."  But  people  have  lain  two  or  three 
days  in  this  slate,  declared  dead  by  the  physicians,  and  then 
have  come  to  life  again  by  natural  causes.  A  drowned  man 
has  all  the  marks  of  death  ;  but  after  lying  in  this  slate  half 
an  hour,  he  is  brought  to  life  again.  What,  then,  might  not 
have  been  done  by  that  supernatural  power  of  life  which,  aa 
history  shows,  dwelt  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth? 

§  7.  Analogy  vAtJi  other  SimHar  Events  recorded  in  His- 
tory. —  It  may  very  properly  be  asked  whether  miracles 
have  occurred  since  the  Bible  record  was  closed  ;  and  if  not, 
why  not.  Since  we  haie  regarded  the  miracles  of  the  New 
Testament  as  no  violations  of  law,  but  the  coming  in  of 
higher  laws  or  forces  than  those  usually  at  work  in  the 
world,  why  may  they  not  have  taken  place  in  our  own  time? 
If  Christ's  miracles  differ  only  from  other  miracles  in  being 
higher  and  more  perfect,  what  are  the  mii'acles  nf  a  lower 
class?  Can  we  point  out  any  events  belonging  to  the  same 
class  of  phenomena  which  have  happened  during  the  last 
thousand  years? 

In  reply  to  this  question,  we  will  proceed  to  mention  cer- 
tain phenomena  which  seem  (o  belong  to  the  same  order  as 
the  w  orks  of  Jesus.  The  dutinetion  betweeu  the  miracles  of 
Christ  aud  all  those  porteats  will  be  pointed  out  hereafter. 
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In  the  "Atlantic  Monthly"  for  February  and  March, 
1864,  there  appeared  an  a.ecount  (written,  we  believe,  by 
R.  Dale  Owen),  of  the  Convulaionisis  of  St.  Medard.  The 
fafls  therein  alaied  seem  lo  contradict  all  the  known  laws  of 
physiology,  Tlie  lower  side  of  miraclea,  namely,  their  ap- 
parent vioiatioa  of  physical  laws,  here  appears  as  fully 
devfloped  and  as  fully  attested  as  the  most  care<^ul  sceptic 
could  desire.  If,  therefore,  any  ono  objects  to  believing  the 
miraclea  of  Jesus  on  the  ground  ihat  ihey  seem  to  be  viola- 
tions of  phyfcical  laws,  we  ask  what  they  mean  lo  do  wilh 
these  facts,  so  extraordinary,  and  yet  so  fully  attested.  If 
believed,  there  is  no  reason,  based  on  the  abnormal  charac- 
ter of  Christ  s  work^,  for  rejectmg  lho«e  But  if  disbelieved, 
It  can  be  done  only  by  settmg  aside  all  the  ordinary  rules  of 
evidence,  ind  all  the  laws  of  belief,  in  favor  of  a  negative 
pi cposaesBion  of  a  purely  empiiiial  tbaiacler  Phenomena 
somewhat  similar  to  these  ha\o  occurred  elsewhere,  among 
Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics  durmg  periods  of  great 
religious  excitement  The  bcgiomngs  of  most  religious  sys- 
tems—  Methodism,  Quakerism,  iS.c  — have  stories  like  these 
of  supu  natural  lafluences  They  have  usually  been  disbe- 
lieved because  (heir  fnends  have  cUimed  too  much:  they 
have  claimed  that  such  phenomena  were  divine  attestationa 
to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  preiched  What  is  proved  by 
them  IS  the  simple  lact  that  the  soul  of  min  is  capable, 
under  hi^h  excitement  of  suspending,  or  rather  overcoming, 
all  common  phjsK logical  laws  We  have  seen  similar  re- 
suiis  follow  often  from  such  causes,  only  la  ordinary  ways. 
A  sick  person  la  midc  well  in  a  moment  by  some  moral 
influence  a  weak  and  aickly  mother  will  nurse  a  sict  child, 
night  after  night,  witliout  rest  or  alecp  and  keep  well,  where 
a  strong  man  w  ould  break  down  Me  merism  brings  for- 
waid  multitudes  of  like  facta  There  aie,  for  example,  the 
well-attested  tacts  concerning  the  transfer  of  the  senses :  that 
people  under  the  influence  of  animal  magnetism  can  read 
7* 
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with  their  forehead,  the  pit  of  their  stomach,  or  the  back  of 
their  head.  We  liave  seen  a  weak  boy,  some  thirteen  years 
old,  when  magnetized,  iift  a  chair  with  three  heavy  men 
standing  on  it.  Clairvoyance,  or  seeing  things  at  a  disiance, 
tliough  not  so  well  proved,  ia  confirmed  by  a  vast  Dumber  of 
facts.  We  come,  then,  to  our  final  statement  concerning 
miracles,  which  is  this  :  — 

I.  There  is  in  man  a  power,  as  yet  undeveloped,  and  only 
occasionally  seen  in  exceptional  conditions,  of  overcoming 
the  common  laws  of  nature  by  force  of  will ;  and  this  is 
sometimes  voluntary,  and  sometimes  involuntary. 

II.  This  phenomenon  takes  these  forms :  — 

A.  Power  of  the  soul  over  the  body  (a.)  to  resist  pain,  as 
in  the  case  of  martyrs,  who  are  burned  alive  without  any 
appearance  of  suffering;  (6.)  to  resist  physical  injury,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Convulsionists  ;  (c.)  to  dispense  with  the  usual 
eervice  of  the  senses,  as  in  the  case  of  the  girl  at  Worcester 
Insane  Asylum,  Massachusetts,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Wood- 
ward, who  could  read  a  book  in  a  perfectly  dark  room  and 
with  bandaged  eyes  ;  (i.)  to  give  a  preternatural  energy  and 
strength  to  the  body. 

B.  Preternatural  knowledge  —  such  cases  as  that  narrated 
by  Dr.  Bushnell,  of  Yonnt,  in  California ;  or  Jcnowledge 
through  dreams,  waking  presentiments  ;  cases  o£  foresight,  or 
prophecy ;  of  insight,  or  knowledge  of  what  is  passing  in 
other  minds  ;  of  clairvoyance,  or  knowledge  of  what  ia  hap- 
pening at  a  distance,  of  which  multitudes  of  facts  are  nar- 
rated in  such  books  as  the  "  Seeresa  of  Provorst,"  Mrs.  Crowe's 
"Night  Side  of  Nature,"  Robert  Dale  Owen's  "Footfalls 
from  the  Boundary  of  the  Unseen  World,"  which,  after 
being  sifted  by  a  fair  criticism,  will  leave  a  large  residuum 
of  irresolvable  facts. 

C.  Higher  than  these  ia  a  preternatural  elevation  of  the 
whole  character,  as  in  such  cases  as  that  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
where  a  young  girl,  ignorant,  a  peasant,  destitute  of  all  com- 
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mon  means  of  iQfliienciDg  any  one,  by  the  simple  power  of 
faith,  because  she  believed  herself  inspired  and  commis- 
eioned,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  oommaiid  of  the  arnaies  of 
France,  and  (hen  of  achieving  a  series  of  victories,  equal,  on 
the  whole,  as  mere  military  exploits,  to  those  of  the  first 
captains  of  the  world. 

In  all  tiiese  cases  we  see  manifestations  of  a  power  in  the 
soul  over  nature,  body,  men,  and  the  laws  of  time  and  spaire. 
So  we  say,  secondly,  — 

HI.  This  power  was  possessed  in  the  highest  degree 
known  in  this  world  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  it  differed  in 
him  from  these  other  cases  in  these  points  :  — 

1.  It  was  always  voluntary  in  its  exercise,  never  involun- 
tary. He  was  not  possessed  by  it,  he  possessed  it.  He  used 
it  just  when  and  where  he  chose  to  use  it.  It  was  always  at 
his  command ;  he  never  appears  to  have  tried  to  work  a 
miracle,  and  failed.     So,  — 

2.  It  was  in  him  constant,  and  not  occasional.  In  other 
cases  where  the  miraculous  element  appears,  it  seems  to 
come  and  go ;  hut  to  Jesus  the  spirit  was  not  given  by 
measure.     Ho  had  it  always. 

3.  This  power  in  him  was  total,  and  not  partial.  It  was 
therefore  harmonious  —  in  harmony  with  all  his  other  quali- 
ties. He  had  power  over  diseases  of  the  body,  'and  also 
those  of  the  soul.  He  knew  what  was  in  man,  and  what 
was  in  nature  —  in  tlie  present,  and  in  the  future.  There 
was  nothing  ecstatic,  enthusiastic,  nothing  of  excitement, 
about  him  ;  but  everything  denoted  a  fulness,  a  flkgoma,  of 
this  spiritual  life. 

A.  The  exercise  of  this  power  in  Christ  was  always  emi- 
uectly  mnral,  never  wilful.  The  one  or  two  seeming  excep- 
tions, as,  for  example,  the  cursing  the  flg  tree,  and  the 
causing  the  evil  spirits  to  go  into  the  swine,  ought  to  be 
explained  in  harmony  with  the  vast  majority  of  his  actions, 
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which  always  are  guided  by  love,  and  justice,  aud  a  holy 
sense  of  wliat  is  Irue  and  good. 

5thly,  and  lastly.  The  miracle  power  of  Jesus  reached  a 
higher  point  of  development  than  in  any  ona  cbc.  The 
raising  of  the  dead  to  life,  and  the  mysterious  power  over 
nature  indicated  by  the  turning  of  water  into  wine,  by 
the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  calming  the  storm,  if 
facts,  are  facts  unparalleled  in  any  other  biography,  Imt 
seem  possible,  however  unintelligible,  when  considered  as 
emnuftting  from  such  a  masterly  and  commanding  spirit  aa 
that  of  Jesus. 

And  this  finally  brings  us  to  the  miracle  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, concerning  which  we  will  first  quote  from  an  article  in 
a  late  number  of  the  "  Westminster  Review,"  to  show  the 
most  recent  ideas  of  the  critical  and  negative  school  oa  this 
poiut. 

g  8.  Miracle  of  the  Resurrection.  Sceptical  Objections. — 
la  an  article  in  the  "  Westminster  Review,"  in  "  The  Life  of 
Christ,  by  Strauss,"  occurs  the  following  passage ;  — 

"  For  of  the  two  alteruatives  open  to  free  inquiry,  that  if 
Jesus  died  he  never  reappeared,  or  if  lie  reappeared  he  never 
died,  Strauss  considers  the  former  not  only  preferable,  but 
the  only  tenable  one  ;  for  he  cannot  persuade  himself  that  a 
feeblei  sufferer,  who  at  first  had  scarcely  strength  to  leave 
the  tomb,  and  in  the  end  suecunnbed  to  death,  could  haie 
contrived  to  iuspire  his  followers  with  the  couvictioa  that  ho 
was  the  Prince  of  life,  the  Conqueror  of  the  grave.  Strauss 
thus  admits  that  faith  in  the  supernatural  revival  of  the 
buried  Nazarene  was  undoubtedly  the  profession  of  the 
Christian  Church,  the  uncouditional  antecedaut  without 
which  Christianity  could  have  had  no  existence.  If,  then, 
we  refuse  to  assume  the  resurrection  to  he  aa  historical  fact, 
we  have  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  Church's  belief  in  it. 
The  solution  which  satisfies  Strauss,  and  which  seems  to  «^ 
also  an  adequate  iuteipretation  of  the  problem,  is  depeu  lent 
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on  (be  two  folloiving  positioDs  :  1.  The  appearance  of  Jesus 
■was  literall/  an  appearance,  aa  hallucination,  a  psychological 
pheoomenon. .  2,  It  was  also  a  sort  of  practical  fallacy  of 
confusion,  a  case  of  mistaken  identity, 

"  But  it  will  be  "said  that  this  natural  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem implies  a  foregoue  conclusion  —  the  rejection  of  the  Or- 
thodox! or  supernatural  solution.  Of  course  it  does ;  and 
accordingly  Strauss  has  been  accused  of  dogmatical  nr  un- 
philosophical  assumption  But  the  rejection  of  the  theologi- 
cal solution  IS  not  the  teault  of  ignorant  pnijuilice,  but  of 
eulightened  invesligatiou.  Anii-supernaturalism  is  the  final 
irreversible  sentence  of  BCientific  philosophy,  and  the  real 
dogmatist  and  hj  pothesis- maker  is  the  theologian.  That  the 
■world  is  go-verned  by  uniform  laws  is  the  fii-st  article  in  the 
creed  of  science,  and  to  disbelieie  whatever  is  at  variance 
■with  those  uniform  laws,  nhateier  contradicts  a  complete 
induction,  is  an  impcratne,  intellectual  duty.  A  particular 
miracle  is  credible  to  him  alone  who  already  believes  in  su- 
pernatural agency.  Its  credibility  rests  on  an  assumption  — 
the  existence  of  such  agency.  But  our  most  comprehensive 
scientific  experience  bus  iletected  no  such  agency.  There  is 
no  miracle  in  nature ;  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  miracle- 
working  energy  in  nature  ;  there  is  no.  fact  in  nature  to  jus- 
tify the  expectation  of  miracle.  Rightly  has  it  been  said  by 
an  English  savant  and  liivine,  that  testimony  is  a  second-hand 
assurance,  a  blind  guide,  that  can  avail  nothing  against  rea- 
son ;  and  that  to  have  any  evidence  of  a  Deity  workiu" 
miracles,  we  must  go  out  of  nature  and  beyond  reason. 

"  Strauss's  prepossession,  therefore,  is  justifiable.  It  is  the 
pi-epossession  of  the  rational  theist,  who  does  not  believe  iu 
a  Clod  .who  changes  his  mind  and  improves  with  practice  — 
tlie  pi-eniice  maker  of  Ihe  world  ;  it  is  the  prepossession  of 
the  pantheist,  in  wbose  theory  of  the  perfect  government  of 
an  immanent  God,  miracle  is  an  extravagance  and  absurdity ; 
it  is  the  prepossession  of  the  philosophical  naturalist,  whose 
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experience  of  the  operations  of  nituie  recognizes  no  extra 
mundane  inter  vent  ion  alism." 

"We  have  quoted  this  passage  as  containm»  the  most  dis- 
tinct statement  of  an  extreme  aati  supernaturalisni  Ad- 
mitting the  death  of  Jesus  aa  a  fact,  it  denies  his  resurrection 
aa  a  fact,  and  that  on  doctrinal  and  theoretic  grounds  De- 
claring anti-supematuraliam  to  be  the  final  irreversible  sen- 
tence of  scientific  philosophy,  it  assumes  supematnralism  lo 
be  a  denial  that  the  world  is  governed  hj  unitorm  lama  It 
assumes  the  resurrection  of  Christ  to  be  at  vinance  with 
those  uniform  laws.  It  denies  the  existence  ol  anv  super- 
natural agency  in  the  afiairs  of  ihis  world  It  denies  tliat 
there  ever  has  been  a  miracle  in  natuie  or  any  estra-mun- 
daQe  intervention  in  the  history  of  nature  or  man 

This  is  what  claims  to  be  science,  it  the  present  time 
We  deny  that  it  is  science,  and  aisert  it  to  be  puie  dogma- 
tism and  theory,  contradicted  by  numerous  iacts  It  is  pure 
tlieory  to  assume  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  to  he  a  violation 
of  law.  It  is  pure  theory  to  define  a  miracle  to  be  something 
opposed  to  law.  It  is  pure  theory  to  assume  that  the  mirac- 
ulous facts  ascribed  to  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  must  liaie  been, 
if  (hey  occurred,  violations  of  law  It  is  an  assunption, 
contradicted  by  geology,  that  there  is  nothing  in  tlie  experi 
ence  of  the  naturalist  of  the  operations  of  nature  to  show  any 
estra-mnndane  intervention. 

We  have  admitted,  indeed,  that  these  sAme  assumptions 
bave  been  made  by  Orthodox  theology  Orthodox  theolo- 
giaus  liave  also  assumed  the  miracles  of  Christ  to  be 
violations  of  the  laws  of  nature.  But  some  of  the  most  dis 
tiDguished  theologians,  in  all  ages  ot  the  Churth  haie  ntt 
BO  defined  them.  And  there  is  no  reason  n  by  the  man  oi 
science  should  deny  the  possibility  of  a  met  bee-iUBe  an  uu 
scientific  explanation  has  been  given  of  thit  fact  by  others 
This  writer  virtually  says,  "I  will  not  belies e  that  Chiist 
appeared  after  his  death,  on  any  amount  of  testimony  be- 
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cause  some  persons  have  i3eflned  such  appearances  as  being 
opposed  to  Ihe  laws  of  nature."  It  ia  certainly  true  that  we 
cannot  fully  believe  in  the  reality  of  any  phenomenon  which 
Beema  to  us  to  be  a  violation  of  law.  It  ia  also  true  that  the 
reported  facta  concerning  the  appearances  of  Jesus  seem  like 
a  violation  of  law.  But  Ihe  scientific  courso  is  neither 
to  deny  the  facts,  nor  to  explain  them  away,  but  to  etudy 
them,  in  order  to  see  whether,  after  all,  they  may  not  lead 
us  to  some  oew  laws,  before  unknown. 

The  resurrection  of  Jesus  deserves  this  study,  since,  ac- 
cording to  the  confession  of  science  itself,  the  Christjau 
Church  rests  upon  that  belief.  Strauss  admits  that  Chris- 
tianity could  not  have  existed  without  it  But,  hastily  assum- 
ing that  the  real  appearance  of  Jesus  himself  would  be  a 
violation  of  a  law  of  nature  he  supposes  this  immense  tact 
of  Christendom  to  rest  on  ^n  hilluLination  and  a  cise  of 
mistaken  identity. 

But  perhaps,  after  all,  the  resurrection  may  have  been  an 
example  of  a  universal  law  Like  other  miraele^i,  w  hich  are 
sporadic  instances,  in  this  world,  of  laws  which  may  be  the 
nature  of  other  worlds,  so  the  rcuireetion  mav  have  been 
as  natural  an  event  as  any  othci  in  the  life  of  Jesus  Per- 
haps it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  all  sonls  shall  become  disen- 
gaged from  the' earthly  1  ody  on  the  thud  diy  after  de-ith 
Perhaps  they  all  rise  in  a  spiritual  body,  Bobstantiil  and 
real,  but  not  usually  peiceptible  by  the  senses  Ptrhaps,  in 
the  case  of  Jesus,  that  same  superior  c  immind  of  miracu- 
lous force,  which  appcaud  during  his  lifi,  enabled  him  to 
show  himself  easily  and  lieely  wheniver  he  nould  IVhat 
became  of  the  earthly  body  we  do  not  know,  ilmayhaxo 
been  removed  by  the  priests  or  soldiers  to  prevent  the  disci- 
ples from  getting  possession  of  it.  Tlie  body  in  which 
Christ  appeared  differed  evidently  from  the  earthly  body  in 
various  ways.  It  came  and  went  myslcnously ;  it  was 
(tometimes  recognized,  and  sometimes  not;  nud  it  ascended 
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into  the  spiritual  world  instead  of  passing  again  to  death 
and  the  grave.  Perhaps,  llierefore,  it  may  he  a  universal 
law  that  souls  rise  out  of  the  material  body  into  a  higher 
slate,  clothed  in  another  body,  substantial  and  real,  but  not 
material.  Tiio  essence  of  the  reaurrcelion  is  this  ;  Resurrec- 
tion is  not  coming  to  life  again  with  the  same  body,  hut 
ascent  into  a  higher  life  with  a  new  body. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  this  is  only  a  perhaps.  Very  well ; 
it  is  only  a  perhaps,  but  that  is  all  we  want  in  oi-der  to  refute 
the  logic  of  the  article  just  quoted.  The  scientific  sceptic 
says,  "  I  will  not  believe  that  Jesus  was  really  seen  alter 
death,  because  that  would  be  a  violation  of  a  law  of  nature." 
We  reply,  "No,  not  necessarily.  It  mi^ht  perhaps  have 
been  thus  aud  so."  That  will  do  ;  for  it  we  can  "how  that 
it  is  not  necessarily  a  violation  of  a  law  of  nalurt,,  we  wholly 
remove  the  objection. 

But  we  may  go  farther,  and  assert  that  such  a  supposition 
as  we  have  made  not  only  accords  with  the  story  la  the 
Goipels,  but  also  with  the  whole  spirit  of  Christianity,  and 
wiih  all  the  analogies  of  nature  Ihe  resurrection  of  Jesu? 
so  rej,arded,  becomes  the  moat  natural  thing  jn  the  world 
If  souls  live  atter  death,  as  even  nitural  insimct  leaehes, 
thcv  hie  somewhere  As  by  the  analog  of  nature  we  see 
an  ascending  scale  ot  bodily  existeuce  up  to  m  m,  whoie 
holy  IS  superior  to  that  of  all  other  ammah,  because  fitted 
for  the  very  highest  usei,  «o  if  man  is  to  live  hereafter  and 
elsewhere,  and  not  in  this  earthly  bodj,  analogy  would  an 
tiupute  that  he  should  hve  in  a  body  still,  but  in  a  hiihci 
form  If  Jesus,  therefore,  rose  m  this  lusher  body,  and 
appeared  to  his  disciples,  it  was  to  lift  them  above  tear  of 
dcolh  by  showing  tliat  this  ecrruptible  must  put  on  incorriip- 
tion  &o  hi*  resuiTeciioii  was  not  merely  coming  to  life 
a„ain  in  the  same  body,  but  rismg  up  into  a  higher  body  and 
a  higher  state,  to  show  us  how  we  are  to  be,  to  give  us  a 
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glimpse  of  the  hereafter,  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  between  this 
life  aud  tliat  to  come. 

§  9.  Final  Sesult  of  this  Examination.  —  We  have  tfma 
exainiBed,  as  thoroughly  as  our  limited  space  will  allow,  the 
questions  at  issue,  on  the  subject  of  miracles,  between  the 
old  Orthodox  and  recent  heterodox  view  a  ;  and  the  result  to 
wiiich  we  have  arrived  may  be  thus  stated  :  — 

1.  Wo  may  believe,  on  the  testimony  of  history,  that 
through  Jeans  of  Nazareth  there  entered  the  world  a  great 
impulse  of  creative  moral  life,  which  has  been,  and  is  now, 
rcLewing  society.  This  new  impulse  of  life  may  be  regarded 
as  miraculous  or  supernatural. 

2.  We  may  believe,  though  perhaps  less  strongly,  but  stiU 
decidedly,  that  during  the  stay  of  Jesus  on  earth  many 
extraordinary  phenomena  took  place,  such  as  the  sudden 
healing  of  the  sick,  the  raising  of  the  dead  to  life,  a  display 
of  miraculous  insight  and  foresight,  or  knowledge  of  the 
present  and  the  future,  and  some  influence  over  organic  and 
material  life,  and  over  the  lifeless  forces  of  nature.  The 
precise  limits  of  this  we  do  not  know,  and  need  not  pretend 
to  define.  We  need  not  think  it  essential  to  fix  the  boun- 
dary. It  may  be  interesting  as  speculation,  but  it  is  not 
important  as  religion. 

3.  For,  in  the  third  place,  we  may  say  that  these  mira- 
cles of  Jesus  have  very  little  direct  bearing  ou  our  religion. 
As  tliey  illustrate  his  character,  they  arc  valuable,  and  also 
as  they  help  us  to  beliete  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  nut 
fcliff  and  rigid,  like  the  movement  of  a  machine,  but  that 
there  is  force  above  force,  a  vortex  of  living  powers,  in  t)ie 
universe,  rising  higher  and  higher  towards  the  fountain  of 
all  force  and  life  in  God,  All  portents  and  wonders  arc 
usefiil,  as  they  shake  us  out  of  the  mechanical  view  of 
things,  and  show  tliat  even  the  outward,  sensible  world  ia 
tiiU  of  spiritual  power. 

4.  We  may  also  believe  the   miracles   of  Jesus  to   bo 
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natural  ia  this  sense  —  thai  under  the  same  conditions  tliey 
could  have  been  done  by  others,  and  tliat  tliey  are  probably 
proplietic  of  a  time  in  which  they  shall  be  done  by  others. 
Loolted  at  as  mere  signs  or  portents,  he  himself  discouraged 
any  attention  being  paid  to  them.  Looked  at  as  logical 
proofs  to  convince  an  unbeliever,  he  never  brought  them  for- 
ward. His  object  in  miracles,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Fiimesa, 
waa  simply  to  express  his  .character.  Some,  indeed,  were 
symbolical,  as  the  cursing  of  the  fig  tree.  It  is  the  custom 
in  the  East  for  teachers  to  speak  in  symbolic  laagiiage. 

Miracles  were  at  first  believed,  on  low  grounds,  as  viola- 
tions of  law  by  a  God  oulaide  of  the  world.  Now  they  are 
disbelieved  on  scientific  grounds.  They  may  possibly  be 
believed  again  on  grounds  of  philosophy  and  historic  evi- 
dence, not  as  portents,  not  as  violations  of  law,  not  as  the 
basis  of  a  logical  argument,  but  as  the  natural  effluence  and 
outcome  of  a  soul  like  that  of  Jesus,  into  which  a  super- 
natural influx  of  light  and  life  hod  descended.  They  are 
not  more  wonderful  than  nature  ;  they  are  not  so  wonderful 
as  the  change  of  heart  by  which  a  bad  man  becomes  a  good 
man.  But  they  will  find  their  proper  place  as  evidence  how 
plastic  the  lower  laws  are  to  the  influence  of  a  higher  life. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

tfRTHODOS  : 

IDEA  OF  THE  INSPIRATION  AND  AIJTHOEITY  OP 

§1      9 

Bible.  — T 

/   his  Chap            Th        V 
h         of    h  9    h  p 
pa         a  d  a    !i      y 
h        nil            op  n    a  b 
u          p    a     n               7 

oncCTning  'ht 
O  thodox  idea 
h    Bible.     We 
a     lose  who  be- 
f  Scripture,  and 

th.ise     h  ka  nnbknd      deavor  to  see 

ho*  far  we  ought  to  believe  a  fact  or  a  doctrine,  because  it 
is  ,*Bserted,  or  seems  to  be  asserted,  by  some  writer  in  the 
Bibre. 

Such  questions  are  certainly  of  great  importance  to  us  all 
at  the  present  time,  when  opinions  on  these  subjects  are  un- 
settled, and  few  people  know  exactly  what  to  believe.  Espe- 
cially la  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  not  many  persous 
have  any  distinct  notions,  Tliey  do  not  know  what  is  its 
inspiration  or  its  authority  ;  they  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  to  baJIeve  llio  account  of  the  creation  and  of  the  deluge 
ia  the  book  of  Genesis,  in  opposition  to  the  geologists,  or  be- 
lieve the  geologists,  in  opposition  to  Genesis,  Certainly  it  is 
desirable,  if  we  can,  to  have  some  clear  and  distinct  opinions 
on  these  points. 

And,  first,  in  regard  to  Inspiration :  there  are  tjiree 
main  and  leading  views  of  the  inspiratiou  of  the  Bibls. 
There  cannot  be  a  fourth.  There  may  be  modifications  of 
these,  but  nothing  esseatially  different.  Tliese  three  views 
are, — 

(a.)   Plenary   Inspiration.  —  That   is,  that   everything  in 
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the  Bible  is  Ihe  word  of  God.  All  (he  canoalftal  books  are 
inspired  by  God,  so  as  to  make  them  infallible  guides  to  faitli 
and  practice.  Every  word  which  rciilly  belongs  to  these 
books  ia  God's  truth,  and  to  be  received  without  qwestion  as 
truth,  no  matter  how  much  it  may  seem  opposed  to  reason, 
to  the  facts  of  nature,  to  commou  sense,  and  commoa 
morality. 

This  is  the  Orthodox  theory  even  at  the  present  time. 
.Any  variation  from  this  is  considered  a  deviation  inlo  heresy. 
No  doubt,  in  practice  it  ii  deviated  from,  by  very  Orthodox 
people ;  but  all  Protcstaat  sects,  claiming  to  be  Orthodox, 
profess  to  hold  to  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 

{]>.)  The  nationalist  or  Naturalistic  View  of  the  Bible,  — 
The  Bible  is  not  inspired  at  all,  or  at  least  in  no  way  differing 
from  any  olher  book.  Its  authors  were  iaspired,  perhaps, 
just  as  Homer,  or  Thucydides,  or  Cicero  were  inspired,  but 
not  differently.  It  has  no  authority,  therefore,  over  any  other 
book,  and  is  just  as  liable  to  he  in  error  as  any  other.  If 
you  should  bind  in  one  volume  the  histories  of  Herodotus, 
Tacitus,  Gibbon,  and  Mr.  Bancroft,  flie  poema  of  Horace, 
Ilafiz,  and  Dante,  and  the  letters  of  Cicero  and  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  this  collection  would  have  to  the  Naturalist  just  as 
much  authority  as  tlie  Bible. 

(c.)  Tlie  mediatorial  view  of  the  Bible,  or  the  view  which 
mediates  between  the  others.  This  view  endeavors  to  reeonr 
ctie  the  others,  by  accepting  the  truths  in  each,  and  enminat- 
iug  their  eri-ora  or  defects. 

To  tills  third  division  of  opinions  belong  those  of  a  large 
class,  who  are  not  prepared  to  accept  either  the  first  or  tlie 
second.  They  cannot  believe  every  word  in  the  Bible  to  bo 
tlio  word  of  God,  for  they  find  things  in  it  contradicting  the 
evidence  of  history  and  the  intuitions  of  reasou,  and  also  coa- 
Iradicling  olher  teachings  of  the  same  book.  They  cannot 
see  why,  as  Christians,  they  should  believe  everything  in  the 
Jewish  Scriptures.     As  Christians,  they  go  to  the  New  Tes- 
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lament  as  a  main  source  of  failh  and  practice,  but  do  not  sea 
why  they  should  go  to  Ihe  Old  Testament  for  Cliristiao  trulli. 
On  the  other  haud,  ihey  cannot  look  upon  Ihe  Bible  as  a 
common  book.  They  remembier  that  it  has  been  a  light  to 
the  world  for  thousands  of  yuars,  that  it  has  been  the  means 
of  awakening  the  human  intellect  and  heart,  of  reforming 
society,  and  purifying  life.  Even  in  the  Old  Testament  lliey 
find  the  noblest  (ruth  and  the  tenderesl  piety.  The  Bible 
lias  been  the  litany,  prayer-book,  inspirer,  comforter  of  na- 
tions and  centuries.  They  cannot  and  would  not  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  traditions  in  which  tliey  were  born,  nor 
cut  off  history  behind  them.  The  Christian  Church  is  their 
mother  ;  she  has  taught  them  out  of  this  book  to  know  God, 
and  out  of  this  book  to  pray  to  him,  and  they  cannot  regard 
it  without  a  certain  prepossession. 

To  this  third  class  I  myself  belong.  I  would  not  be  unjust 
to  the  past  or  to  the  future.  I  would  be  loyal  to  truth,  and 
not  shut  my  eyes  to  what  God  reveals  which  is  new  ;  and  I 
would  not  be  unfaithful  to  what  has  already  been  taught  me, 
or  ungrateful  for  the  love  which  has  taught  the  world  by  the 
mouths  of  past  prophets  and  apostles. 

§  2.  The  Difficulty.  Antiquity  of  the  World,  and  Age  of 
Mankind.  —  Let  us  then  sec,  first,  what  the  problem  before 
us  is ;  and  this  can  perhaps  be  best  understood  by  means  of 
an  example. 

The  common  opinion  among  Christians  is,  that  the  world 
was  made  four  thousand  atid  four  years  before  Clirist,  and 
that  all  mankind  are  descended  from  Adam  and  Eve.  These 
opiuious  are  derived  from  the  book  of  Genesis,  which  tells  ns 
that  after  God  had  made  the  world  and  other  things  in  live 
days,  on  the  sixth  day  he  made  man  in  his  own  image ;  and 
that,  when  Ihe  first  man,  Adam,  was  a  hundred  and  tiiirty 
years  old,  he  bad  a  son,  named  Seth  ;  and  from  Seth,  accord- 
ing to  Genesis,  are  descended,  by  a  genealogy  given  in  the 
fifth  chapter  of  Genesis,  Noah  and  his  sons ;  and  the  ages 
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being  given  from  Adam  down  to  Abraham,  and  from  Abra- 
ham to  Christ,  the  age  of  tlie  world  and  the  age  of  the  human 
race  have  been  computed. 

As  long  as  there  was  no  reason  for  supposing  any  dif- 
fereut  period  for  the  antiquity  of  ilie  world,  these  numbers 
were  quietly  accepted.  But  various  new  facts  have  been 
noticed,  and  new  sciences  have  arisen,  within  the  past  fifty 
years,  which  have  thrown  doubt  upon  this  chronology,  lu 
the  first  place  the  great  science  of  geology  has  examined  the 
rocky  leaves  which  envelop  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
has  found  written  upon  tlieiu  proofs  of  an  immense  antiquity. 
It  is  found  tliat  the  earth,  instead  of  being  created  four  thou- 
sand years  ago,  must  have  existed  for  myriads  of  years,  in 
order  to  have  given  time  for  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  its  structure.  This  evidence  was  long  doubted  and 
resisted  by  theologians,  as  they  supposed  in  the  iuterest  of 
Scripture  ;  but  the  evidence  was  too  strong  to  be  deaied,  and 
no  intelligent  theologian,  however  Orthodox,  now  believes 
the  world  to  have  been  made  in  six  days,  or  to  have  been  cre- 
ated only  six  thousand  years  ago.  With  some,  the  six  days 
fltaud  for  immense  periods  of  time ;  with  others,  the  whole 
story  is  considered  a  vision,  or  a  symbolical  account  of  geo- 
logical events  ;  but  no  one  lakes  it  literally.  This  result  haa 
come  from  the  overwhelming  amount  of  evidt-uce  for  the 
antiquity  of  the  eartb,  derived  mainly  from  the  fossil  rocks. 
Of  tiiese  fossiliferous  rocks  there  are  over  thirty  distinct 
stra.a,  lying  superimposed,  in  a  regular  series,  ea3h  filled 
witl  tlio  remains  of  distinct  varieties  of  animals  or  of  plants. 
These  rocks  must  each  have  been  an  immense  period  of  time 
ill  being  formed,  for  the  shells  which  they  contain,  although 
very  delicate,  are  unbroken,  and  could  only  be  slowly  de- 
posited in  the  quiet  depths  of  a  great  ocean.  There  are  also 
evidences  that  after  these  strata  were  formed,  violent  and 
sudden  upheavals  took  place,  throwing  them  into  new  posi- 
tions, theo  slow  uprisings  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  slow 
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Bubsidings  of  the  land.  At  one  time  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  and  America  were  covered  with  ice.  Great  glaciers 
extended  over  the  whole  of  Switzerland,  and  Icebergs  floated 
from  the  mountains  of  Berkshire  in  Massachusetts  upon  a 
sea  which  filled  the  valley  of  (he  Coniiecticut  River,  drop- 
ping erratic  blocks  of  stone,  taken  from  those  mountains,  ia 
straight  lines,  parallel  with  each  other,  half  way  across  tlie 
valley,  where  they  still  lie.  Similar  icebergs  floated  from 
Snowdon,  in  Wales,  and  Ben  Lomond,  in  Scotland,  over  the 
submerged  islands  of  Great  Britain.  At  one  time  the  whole 
surface  of  tho  earth,  instead  of  being  covered  with  icy  gla- 
ciers, was  filled  with  a  hot,  damp  atmosphere,  laden  with 
carbonic  gas,  which  no  creature  could  breathe,  but  in  which 
grew  great  forests  of  a  strauge  tropical  vegetation.  Then 
came  another  period,  in  which  all  these  forests  were  sub- 
merged and  buried,  and  at  last  turned  into  coal.  Ix)ng  after 
this  hot  period  had  passed,  and  long  after  the  cold,  glacial 
period,  which  followed  it,  had  departed,  came  a  time  when 
the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  hippopotamus  covered 
the  whole  of  Europe,  and  the  mammoth  roamed  in  North 
America.  Such  facts  as  these,  incontestably  established  by 
the  amplest  evidence,  have  made  it  impossible  for  any  rea- 
sonable man  to  believe  that  the  earth  was  made  in  six  days, 
or  that  it  was  made  only  six  thousand  years  ago. 

But  this  question  being  thus  disposed  of,  other  questions 
arise  in  their  turn.  Are  all  mankind  descended  from  one 
pair,  or  from  many  ?  Has  the  human  race  existed  on  the 
earth  only  sis  thousand  years,  or  during  a  longer  period  ? 
Was  the  deluge  of  Noah  a  real  event?  and  if  so,  was  it 
universal  or  partial?  Did  the  sun  stand  still  at  the  com- 
mand of  Josiiua?  or  is  that  only  a  poetic  image  taken  from 
an  ancient  book  of  poems  —  the  book  of  Jasher?  Is  there 
any  truth  in  the  story  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the 
Israelites?  of  the  passage  of  the  Jordan?  of  the  walls  of 
Jericho  falling  when  the  trumpets  were  blown  ?  of  the  story 
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of  Samson?  If  we  once  begin  to  doubt  and  disbelieve  the 
accounts  in  the  Bible,  where  shall  we  slop?  What  rule 
shull  we  have  by  which  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the 
false?  Is  it  safe  to  begin  to  question  and  deiiy?  Is  it  not 
safer  fo  accept  the  whole  book  as  the  word  of  God,  and  to 
kt  everything  in  it  stand  unexamined? 

No  I  "It  is  never  safe,"  said  Luther,  "to  do  anything 
against  the  truth  !  "  Truth  alone  is  safe  ;  and  his  soul  only 
is  safe  who  loves  and  honors  truth  more  than  human  appro- 
bation—  more  than  ease,  comfort,  or  life.  It  is  not  safe  to 
pretend  to  believe  what  we  do  npt.  And  in  this  instance, 
half  of  the  infidelity  of  the  age  and  country  baa  come  from 
the  teaching  that  everything  iu  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God. 
Sincere  men  have  been  disgusted  when  told  they  must  be- 
lieve things  contrary  to  their  common  sense  and  reason. 

Another  question,  which  is  now  being  investigated,  is  the 
age  of  mankind  —  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race.  The 
Bible  gives  the  list  of  generations  from  Adam  to  Abraham ; 
and  the  length  of  each,  and  other  data,  given  in  Scripture, 
make  six  thousand  years  for  the  life  of  man  on  this  earth. 
Greek  history  only  goes  back  some  twenty-three  hundred 
years  ;  the  Egyptian  monuments  go  back  fifteen  hundred  or 
two  thousand  years  earlier  —  to  2000  B.  C,  or  3000  B.  C. 
The  "  Vedas,"  iu  India,  may  have  been  written  1500  B.  C. ; 
the  "Kings,"  in  China,  before  that.  But  recently  we  have 
been  carried  back  to  a  yet  earlier  period,  —  to  a  time  when 
man  existed  on  the  earth,  before  any  written  raouumeot 
or  sculptured  stone  which  now  exists.  Two  different  sources 
have  been  discovered  within  a  few  years,  —  one  of  them  by 
philology,  the  other  by  geology. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  languages  spoken  by  Europeans, 
in  their  airy  sounds,  are  moi'e  permanent  monuments  thau 
granite  or  enduring  brass.  Stamped  on  these  light,  impon- 
derable  words  are  marks  of  a  gray  antiquity  going  back  to 
times  before  Herodotus,  before  Moses  and  the  book  of  Gene- 
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Eis,  before  the  Veila.'  in  India,  before  the  Zendavcsia  in 
Persia.  It  has  heeu  proved,  first,  that  nearly  all  the  lan- 
luages  of  Europe  belong  to  one  linguistic  family,  and  there- 
fore that  those  who  speak  them  were  originally  of  cue  race. 
These  different  languages  —  seven  sister  languages,  daugh- 
tera  of  a  language  now  wholly  gone  — are  the  Sanscrit  or 
nncienl  Hindoo,  (he  Zend  or  ancient  Persian,  t!ie  Greek,  the 
Latin,  the  Keltic,  the  German,  and  the  Slavic  languages. 
By  a  comparison  of  these,  it  has  been  found  that  originally 
there  lived,  east  of  the  Caspian,  a  race  of  shepherds  and 
hunters,  calling  themselves  Aryan ;  that  one  branch  descended 
into  India  at  least  five  thousand  years  ago,  and  drove  out 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  a  second  branch  went  into  Per- 
sia, a  third  into  Italy,  a  fourth  into  Greece,  a  fifth  vast  im- 
migration filled  Northern  Europe  with  the  Kelts,  a  sixth 
whh  Scandinavians  and  Germans,  and  a  seventh  with  the 
Slaves.  But  long  ago  as  this  immigration  was,  —  before  all 
history, —  it  found  aboriginal  inhabitants  evei7where,  whose 
descendants  remain.  The  Lapps  and  Finns  in  Northern 
Europe,  the  Basques  in  Spain,  and  Magyars  in  Hungary, 
are  probably  descended  Irom  this  earlier  Eiii-opean  race. 
It  is  difficult  to  suppose  mankind  only  six  thousand  years 
old,  when  we  find  such  great  movements  taking  place  four 
nr  five  thousand  years  ago. 

But  now  come  the  geologists,  and  tell  us  that  thty  find 
evidence  of  three  ditferent  races  existing  in  Europe  in  three 
distinct  periods  of  civilization,  some  of  which  probably  pre- 
ceded the  immigration  of  these  Indo-European  races.  These 
ll  ree  belong  to  what  they  call  the  Stone,  the  Bronze,  and 
Ihe  Iron  Age.  In  the  grascl  and  drift,  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  below  the  surface,  along  with  the  bones  of  the  elephant 
and  the  rhinoceros,  and  other  animals  long  since  extinct,  are 
found  hundreds  of  flint  instruments,  axes,  arrow-beads,  and 
tools,  indicating  that  men  lived  in  Europe  in  great  numbers, 
cont«mporaries  with  these  extinct  animals.     If  this  should 
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be  proved,  we  should  then  be  brought  to  admit,  with  respect 
to  the  antiquity  of  man,  what  we  have  already  admitted  with 
regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the  world,  that  the  account  in 
Genesis  is  not  to  be  understood  as  theologians  have  hitherto 
taught ;  that  is,  that  we  must  not  go  to  Genesis,  but  to  phi- 
lology and  geology,  for  our  knowledge  of  the  most  ancient 
jiistory. 

In  this  case,  then,  it  will  he  evident  that  the  old  notioa  of 
a  literal  inspiration  cannot  be  maintained.  God  certainly 
did  nol  inspire  men  to  teach  anything  about  the  creation 
which  was  adapted  to  mislead  and  deceive  men  for  two 
thousand  years.  We  shall  be  obliged  to  say,  then,  that 
Moses  was  not  inspired  to  teach  geology  or  history ;  that 
what  he  taught  on  these  subjects  he  taught  from  sach 
sources  as  were  available  to  him,  and  that  he  was  liable  to 

The  old  Orthodox  theory  of  plenary  inspiration  has  re- 
ceived very  damaging  blows  from  such  scientific  researches 
as  these  which  we  have  been  describing.  The  letter  of  the 
Bible  seems,  in  such  cases,  to  be  at  war  with  the  facts  of 
nature. 

§  3.  Basis  of  the  Orthodox  Theory  of  Inspiration. — Why, 
then,  should  the  Orthodox  doctrine  be  so  stoutly  maintained? 
What  are  the  reasons  used  in  its  defence  ?  What  its  arguments  ? 
What  ia  its  basis?  On  what  does  it  rest?  Do  the  writers 
of  the  Bible  say  that  they  were  inspired  by  God  to  write 
these  books?'  Not  at  all.  Do  they  claim  infallibility? 
Nowhere.  Do  they  lay  down  any  doctrine  of  plenary,  ver- 
bal, literal  inspiration  ?  No.  We  do  not  even  know  who 
wrote  many  of  these  boolis.  We  do  not  know  who  collected 
them,  or  why  just  these  books  were  put  into  the  collection, 
and  no  others.  The  Orthodox  theory  rests  on  few  facts,  but 
is  mainly  an  assumption.  It  seemed  necessary  that  there 
should  be  authority  somewhere ;  and  when  Protestants  re- 
jected the  authority  of  the  Church,  they  took  the  Bible  in 
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its  place.  The  doctrine  i^  inspiration,  therefore,  was  adopted 
as  a  basis  for  the  autliority  of  the  Bible, 

The  principal  reason  given  by  those  who  believe  in  Ilie 
plenary  inspiralioa  of  the  Bible,  for  holdiog  to  thia  doctrine, 
ia  the  necessity  of  some  authority.  The  argumeat  is  this : 
Unless  every  part  of  the  Bible  is  believed  to  be  fully  inspired, 
some  part  of  it  may  be  believed  to  bo  erroneous  ;  and  if  «e 
admit  error  in  any  part,  the  Bible  loses  its  authority,  and 
we  do  not  know  what  to  believe.  The  doctrine  of  lilcxal  and 
pleoary  inspiration  rests,  therefore,  in  the  last  analjsis,  ou 
no  basis  of  fact,  but  on  a  purely  a  priori  argument.  Let  ua 
therefore  examine  thia  argument,  and  see  what  ia  its  fovce. 

Revelation,  it  is  said,  is  a  communication  of  truth  with 
authority.  It  is  truth  shoivn  to  us  by  God,  not  truth  rea- 
soned out  by  man.  Its  value  is,  that  we  can  rely  upon  it 
entirely,  live  by  it,  die  by  it,  without  doubt  or  hesitation. 
We  do  not  want  speculation,  ojjpitin,  probability  ;  we  want 
certainty  ;  otherwise  religion  ceases  to  be  a  power,  and  be- 
comes a  mere  intellectual  amusement. 

The  only  religion,  it  is  added,  which  is  of  any  real  value, 
is  that  which  carries  with  it  thia  authority.  The  outward 
world,  with  its  iafliiencea  and  its  temptations,  is  ao  atrong, 
that  we  shall  be  swept  away  by  it  imless  we  can  oppose  to  it 
some  inward  conviction  as  solid  and  real.  Amid  the  temp- 
laliona  of  the  aenaes,  the  allurements  of  pleasure,  the  deceit- 
fuluesa  of  riches,  will  it  enable  a  man  to  hold  fast  to  honesty, 
temperance,  purity,  generosity  —  to  believe  that  in  all  proba- 
bility these  things  are  right,  and  that  there  is  aomething  .o 
be  said  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  God  approvea  of  them  ? 

Will  it  help  him,  to  think  that  unless  the  writer  of  llio 
(lospel  ia  mistaken,  or  his  words  mistranslated,  Christ  may 
have  said  that  goodness  leads  to  heaven,  and  sin  to  hell? 
No.  We  need  authority  in  order  to  have  certainty  j  and  we 
need  certainty  in  our  convictions  in  order  that  lliey  should 
iuflucnce  us  deeply  and  permanently. 
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This  is  the  chief  argiimeDt  in  favsir  of  the  plenary  inspira- 
tion •  of  the  Bible.  We  see  it  amounts  to  this  —  ihat  it  18 
very  desirable,  for  practicii!  purposes,  that  we  should  believe 
everything  in  the  Bible  to  be  true.f 

In  reply  to  this,  we  ought  first  to  say,  that  the  question  in 
ill  these  cases  is  not.  What  is  desirable?  but.  What  is  true? 
We  should  begin  by  investigating  the  facts.  We  should  ask, 
Does  the  Bible  anywhere  say  of  itself  that  it  is  inspired  in 
(his  sense?  Do  any  of  the  wriiers  of  the  Bible  declare 
themselves  to  be  thus  inspired,  so  that  all  that  they  say  is 
absolutely  true  In  every  particular?  Does  Christ  say  that 
those  who  are  to  wrile  the  Gospels  or  the  Epistles  of  the 
New  Testament  shall  he  thus  guarded  against  every  possible 
error?  Or  is  there  any  evidence  in  the  books  themselves 
that  the  wriiers  were  ihus  protected?  Do  they  never  con- 
tradict each  other  or  ihetriselvcs?  Do  they  never  contradict 
fads  of  nature  or  facts  ol  *»istory? 

Now,  to  all  these  questions,  we  are  obliged  to  say,  No. 
The  Bible  claims  no  such  absolute  inspiration  for  itself.  It 
says  that  "  holy  men  of  old  spake  as  ihey  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,"  but  it  does  not  say  that  the  Holy  Spirit  made 
them  infallible.     It  says,  "  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspira- 


*  We  use  tlie  term  "  plenary  In spf ration  "  rather  than  "  literal  inspirni 
or  "verbal  inaptratlon,"  for  " Hlertil intpiratioji" In  o oontnidiction  la  1 
like  "  bodils  i^iirit," 

t  Tholnck,  ia  bis  Eitaaf  on  the  Doctrine  of  Inspiration,  ascribes  the  i 
of  the  belter  la  the  Inflillibllitr  of  Scripture  la  tbis  supposed  need  of  an  si 
Itntive  outward  rule  of  Ikitb  among  Protestants.  He  says,  "  In  pioporti 
controversy,  sharpeneil  by  JesnltlBm,  made  the  Protestant  party  Berislll 
the  neeesslty  of  an  externally  forlineil  gr<iunii  of  combat.  In  that  same  pr 
tioa  did  Protestantism  seek,  by  tbe  exaltation  of  the  outward  a 


er  of  tbe  Sacred  WrKir^s,  to  recover  that  lofSilliblc  snthorlt;  nhich  It 
Imd  lost  through  its  rrJcction  of  Inspired  councils  and  the  Infallible  authority 
of  the  pope.  In  this  manner  arose,  not  earlier  than  the  eeventcentb  century, 
tlioso  sentiments  which  regarded  the  Holy  Scriplnrc  as  the  iulallible  produc- 
tion of  the  Divine  Spirit,— in  Its  entire  conteuts  and  its  very  form,— so  tl.nt 
not  only  the  eenee,  but  also  the  words,  the  letters,  tbe  Hebrew  vowel  points, 
and  tlie  very  punctuation  were  regarded  as  proceeding  from  the  Spirit  of  God." 
—  !airf«ofc'<  JEhos-  JfDj/e<'»  "  CoUectioit." 
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tion  and  13  picfitable  for  doLlnae  but  it  does  not  say 
what  are  the  limita  ot  hcriptuic  and  to  be  profitable  or 
u  eful  for  doctrine  is  snrely  not  the  same  (hin»  as  to  hive 
infaUible  authority  over  belief  Besides  it  those  who  write 
certain  btnpiures  were  infallibly  mspued,  tluae  who  col 
lected  the  present  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and  made  our  canon  were  not  to  inipired  Those  who 
Irinacribed  their  autOj,rtphic  manuscnpts  were  not  inapiied 
The  manii'jcripts  of  the  Gospeh  and  Episllei,  written  by 
Iheir  authors  have  long  smte  permhed  There  were  no 
uuloffrapb  collectors  m  ancient  time  There  was  no  such 
ri,veieii(,e  tht,n  jaid  to  the  letter  of  religion  to  canae  the 
original  manu'.cript  of  tn  apostle  to  be  kept  in  a  church  as 
a  sacred  relii,  "ft  c  have  plentj  of  pieces  ot  wood  claiming 
to  be  pirts  of  the  true  i-ros^,  but  not  a  manuscript  elairain» 
to  be  the  origiiial  writing  oi  an  apostle  The  earliest  m^uu- 
«ciipt  goes  only  Ut  the  fouith  century  and  that  contains  the 
1  I  istle  of  Barnabas  It  then,  the  writers  of  the  >iew  Tea 
lament  weie  inspired  those  who  collected  their  writings  were 
ml  inspired,  and  may  hue  lefl  out  the  right  books,  and  put 
m  the  wrou^  ones  Those  who  copied  their  manusenpis 
\  tie  not  inspired,  and  uny  have  left  out  the  right  woids, 
anl  put  in  wron^  onii  Those  who  translated  their  manu- 
scripts were  not  inspred  and  maj  have  mide  mistake-i  in 
iheir  tranilating  bo  that,  alter  all,  the  plenary  inspiration 
ot  the  apostles  does  not  bestow  that  infallibility  upon  our 
English  Bible  which  ihia  theory  demands  in  Older  to  gHe  it 
uuthorUy 

And  \et  we  admit  the  importance  of  having  some  au- 
Ihurity  Truth  which  does  not  come  with  authority  i*  not 
truth ,  It  IS  only  specnlation  ,  it  cannot  influence  life  Reve- 
lation and  philosophy  differ  in  this  that  philosophy  tells  ub 
what  men  think  about  God  revelation  what  God  thinks 
about  men.  lievelation  is  the  drawing  aside  of  the  veil 
which  hides  God,  duty,  immortality.     It  does  not  give  ua 
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epecuiations  about  them,  but  shows  ua  the  things  thum- 
selvea. 

If,  therefore,  we  can  show  that  the  Bible  can  be  aiitliority 
without  being  plenarily  inspired,  very  possibly  Ortbodosy 
would  no  longer  eling  to  this  doctrine  with  such  remarkable 
tenacity.  This  point  of  authority  we  shall  consider  in  another 
section  of  this  chapter,  and  so  we  will  say  no  more  about  it 
now.  We  shall  try  to  show,  tlien,  that  the  Bible  may  be, 
and  is  authority,  without  being  inspired  as  regards  every 
page  and  word,  and  that  inspiration  is  one  thing  and  infalli- 
bility another.  At  present  we  desire  to  see  the  truth  there 
is  in  the  Orthodox  doctrine  of  inspiration. 

§  4,  Inspiration  in  general,  or  Natural  Inspiration.  — 
There  is  a  foundation  for  inspiration  in  human  nature,  a 
capacity  for  inspiration  which  all  possess.  Were  it  not  so, 
Christian  inspiration  would  be  something  unnatural,  and  not 
in  the  order  of  providence.  Moreover,  we  fomraonly  speak 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  poet,  the  painter,  the  inventor,  the 
man  of  genius.  The  man  of  genius  is  he  who  has  more  of 
this  capacity  for  inspiration  than  other  men.  But  ail  men 
have  it  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree.  All  men  have  their 
hours  or  moments  of  inspiration.  By  these  experiences  of 
their  own,  they  understand  the  larger  inspirations  of  genius. 
If  we  distribute  the  thoughts  we  possess  according  to  their 
source,  we  shall  find  that  we  have  obtained  them  all,  either 
from  other  persons,  or  by  means  of  mental  effort,  or  by  inspi- 
ration. The  largest  part  of  our  thoughts  and  opinions  we 
have  taken  in  ready  made,  and  reproduced  them  just  as 
we  received  them.  We  suppose  ourselves  thinking,  when 
we  utter  them,  but  we  are  only  remembering.  A  much 
smaller  proportion  of  our  thoughts  we  have  obtained  reflec- 
tively, by  personal  efforts  of  the  active  intellect.  Another 
part  are  those  which  have  come  to  us  in  some  happy  mo- 
ments, when  the  inner  eye  was  unclouded,  and  when  we  seem 
to  see  at  a  glance  truth  and  beauty.    These  inspired  moments 
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give  U3  the  most  solid  knowledge  we  have.  They  are  naeutal 
experieQces,  which  are  the  roaster  lights  of  all  our  being. 
They  give  direction  and  unity  to  all  our  other  thoughts  and 
opinions.  They  constilute  mental  originality.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  inspiration,  in  this  general  sense,  does  not  lie  iu 
the  suhjects  of  the  thoughts,  but  in  the  manner  of  their 
coming.  Ideas  and  thoughts  of  very  different  kinds  may 
all  he  inspired  thoughta.  The  poet,  the  artist,  ha^e  their 
inspirations.  But  the  scholar,  the  thinker,  has  hia  also. 
The  man  who  invents  a  machine  often  has  the  idea  come 


to  him  by  au  iuspiratiou.     The 

man  who  discovers  a  con- 

tinent  has  seeu  it  in  idea  before 

he  sees  it  in  reality.     If 

Khakespeare  was  an  inspired  ma 

u,  so  was  NewtoQ,  so  was 

Columbus,  so  was  Lord  Bacon,  s 

0  was  Faust  when  he  dis- 

covered  priating,  Watt  when  he  ii 

Tjproved  the  steam  engine. 

and  Daguerre  when  he  found  oat  photographic  picturea  ;  for, 
in  all  great  discoveries  and  inventions,  and  in  small  ones 
too,  the  original  idea  ia  au  inspiration,  though  it  has  to  be 
worked  out  mechanically  by  liard  thinking. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  what  we  understand  by  inspiration,  in 
this  general  sense.  It  is  a  mental  sight,  corresponding  as 
nearly  as  anything  can  to  physical  sight.  It  seems,  iu  the 
inspired  moment,  as  if  we  looked  into  another  world,  and 
saw  new  truths  and  facts  there.  Wo  do  not  bring  them  up 
out  of  our  memory  ;  we  see  them  m  all  their  owu  fresh  life 
and  reality.  We  do  not  think  them  out  by  an  effort  of  the 
will ;  we  stand  still  and  see  tliem.  All  that  our  wilt  has  to 
do  with  it  is  negative  rather  than  positive.  It  is  to  keep  ofl' 
disturbing  influences  of  memory  and  sense,  to  hold  tho  mind 
BtiU,  attentive,  receptive,  and  ready.  If  we  believe  in  those 
inspirations,  we  cau  thus  prepare  the  way  for  them,  but 
[.cthing  more.  We  can  wait  and  look,  till  the  vision  is  pre- 
Bfuted,  and  then  we  shall  see  it ;  but  this  is  all.  The  man 
of  genius  is  he  who  believes  in  these  inspiration',  and  so 
looks  for  Ihem.      Whai  he  ahull  see  will  depend  oo  what  he 
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looks  for.  The  niao  whose  taste  is  ia  the  world  of  imagina- 
tion looks  for  forms  of  poetic  or  artistic  beauty,  an.l  so  scea 
these.  Every  man  looks  for  that  which  he  is  most  interested 
in,  whether  he  be  metaphysician  or  mechanic.  The  world 
of  ideal  beauty  and  truth,  whicli  overhaugs  ours,  hfts  a  thon- 
sand  portals,  and  we  can  pass  in  through  one  or  another,  and 
see  that  which  suits  our  various  tastes  and  desires.  Mem- 
ory, refieclioo,  and  sight,  —  these  arc  the  three  sources  of  our 
thoughts.  The  iuspired  man  is  a  seer  —  he  has  insight  and 
foresight ;  and  these  objects  of  mental  sight  are  to  him 
more  real  and  certain  than  any  others.  But  he  is  unable  to 
prove  their  reality  or  justify  them  to  the  sceptic.  And 
hence  his  fate  is  often  that  of  Cassandra.  —  to  be  a  true 
prophet,  but  not  to  be  believed,  until  by  and  by  the  strength 
of  his  own  conviction  wins  its  way,  and  produces  faith  ia 
others. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  principal  intellectual  states  of 
the  mind  —  the  one  receptive,  the  other  plastic  ;  the  one  by 
which  it  lakes  in  truth,  the  other  by  which  it  works  it  up 
into  shape.  By  the  one  it  obtains  the  substance  of  thought, 
by  the  other  the  form  of  thought.  The  oue  may  be  called 
the  perceptive  stale,  the  other  the  reflective  state.  Ttius, 
too,  we  see  that  the  perceptive  faculty  may  be  exercised  in 
two  directions,  outwardly  and  inwardly.  It  is  the  same  in- 
tellectual faculty  which,  through  the  senses,  looks  at  and 
perceives  the  outward  material  universe,  and  through  the 
mind  itself,  the  inward  world  of  thought.  It  is  this  power 
of  looking  inward  which  gives  us  all  thai  wc  call  inspiration. 
We  have,  thus,  outsight  and  insight. 

There  is,  then,  a  universal  inspiration,  on  which  the  spe- 
cial inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  rests.  There 
are  inspired  men  and  uninspired  men.  There  are  inspired 
writings  and  uninspired  writings.  There  is  a  general  inspi- 
ration, ovit  of  which  the  particular  inspiration  of  Bible  writers 
grew.     Uuiversal  inspiration  is  a  genus,  of  which  this  is  a 
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Bpecies,  We  cannot  uudersit^nd  tho  inspiration  of  the  writers 
of  the  Dibie  till  we  understand  this  unner«i!  laspiration  on 
which  it  rests.  We  can  best  csplain  the  special  inspiration 
of  Scripture  by  first  1  nowinj»  the  geaeral  inspirationt  of 
mankind. 

Mr.  Emerson,  ia  one  of  his  poems,  called  the  "  Problem, ' 
describes  this  universal  inspiration  lie  describes  Phidias 
as  being  inspired  to  mike  his  Jupiter  as  well  as  the  prophets 
to  write  tjieir  burdens.  He  sajs  the  architect  that  made 
St.  Peter's  was  guided  by  some  divine  instinct  in  his  heart — ■ 
he  wrought  in  a  sad  sincerity.  He  says  we  cannot  tell  how 
•  such  buildings  as  the  Parthenon  and  St.  Peter's  were  built, 
any  more  than  how  the  bird  builds  its  nest ;  they  were  formed 
by  a  natural  architecture ;  they  grew  as  the  grass  grows ;  they 
came  out  of  thought's  interior  sphere,  just  as  the  pine  tree 
adds  a  myriad  of  new  leaves  to  its  old  arms  every  year. 

"  The  pUBslve  master  lout  IDs  hand 
To  the  vaet  Boul  that  o'er  him  planncci ; 
And  the  aame  power  that  reared  the  Bhrine 
Beetiode  tlie  Ilibea  that  knelt  irithin." 

S  5.  Christian  or  Supematwral  Inspiration,  —  Having  thus 
spoken  of  inspiration  in  general,  we  proceed  to  speak  of 
Christian  inspiration  in  particular. 

Christian  inspiration  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  th* 
heart.  It  is  that  influence  which  came  to  the  apostles,  and 
to  all  Christians  after  Jesus  bad  left  the  earth,  to  unite  them 
inwarilly  with  Christ,  and  to  show  them  the  true  Christ.  It 
is  that  if  which  Paul  speaks,  when  he  says,  It  pleased  God 
to  reveal  his  Son  in  nie.  All  Christians  were  baptized  with 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  had  the  spirit  of  Christ  d\velling  ia  them  ; 
were  led  by  the  spirit  of  God  ;  received  the  spirit  of  adop* 
lion,  which  bore  witness  that  they  were  the  sons  of  God ; 
which  helped  their  infirmities ;  helped  them  to  pray ;  en- 
abled them  to  mortify  tho  deeds  of  the  body,  and  produced 
many  gifts  and  graces.     It  is  quite  certain  that  all  Christians 
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were  expected  to  partake  of  this  Christian  inspiration.  Thia 
enabled  them  inwardly  to  see  and  know  Christ  —  the  true 
Christ.     And  only  thus  could  Ihey  beconae  truly  his. 

Now,  the  Christian  inspiration,  so  necessary  at  first,  is 
equally  necessary  now,  for  its  object  is,  as  it  was  then,  to 
turn  nonaiaal  Christians  into  living  Christians ;  to  turn  his- 
torical Christianity  into  vital  Christianity ;  to  enable  those 
who  already  know  Christ  after  the  flesh,  also  to  know  him 
after  the  spirit.  What  is  it  which  we  need  for  comfort,  im- 
provement, nscfuluess?  We  need  a  living,  practical  faith  in 
God's  truth  and  love.  We  need  to  see  it  as  we  now  see  the 
outwatd  world.  We  believe  in  the  inevitable  retribution  of 
God's  laws.  We  need  to  see  this  ;  to  see  that  selfishness  ia 
death,  and  generosity  life  ;  to  see  that  humility  is  exaltation, 
and  that  pride  is  abasement.  Having  seen  law,  we  need  also 
to  see  grace,  the  reality  of  forgiveness,  the  reality  of  a  Fa- 
ther's love.  We  need  to  see  immortality  and  eternity,  while 
we  are  yet  surrounded  with  the  world  of  sense  and  time ;  to 
see  that  the  two  worlds  are  not  two,  but  one,  all  temporal 
things  ha;ving  their  roots  in  spiritual  things.  This  is  what 
we  need  for  comfort,  for  no  hardship  would  seem  hard  while 
we  were  thus  looking  at  the  things  which  are  eternal,  and 
knowing  that  every  light  affliction  works  out  an  eternal 
weight  of  glory.  This  is  what  we  need  for  improvement. 
For  no  efforts  at  improvement  can  accomplish  that  which 
this  inward  inspiration  can  do.  It  is  a  tide  which  bears 
US  on.  It  takes  from  us  the  weight  of  years.  It  is  the  sap 
which  rises  into  every  branch,  penetrates  every  twig,  awella 
the  buds,  expands  the  leaves,  opens  the  blossoms,  ripens  the 
fruit,  and  causes  universal  growth.  And  it  is  what  we  need 
for  usefulness.  For  how  mechanical  and  lifeless  are  efforts 
at  usefulness  which  proceed  merely  from  the  sense  of  duty  1 
How  blessed  are  those  which  proceed  from  a  heart  filled  with 
love  and  peace ! 

Christian  inspiration,  then,  reveals  inwardly  the  spirit  of 
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Clirisf,  anti  so  givea  us  a  new  heart,  and  makes  of  us  new 
creatures.  It  is  the  most  essential  and  vital  part  of  Chris- 
tianity, yet  it  is  that  part  of  Christianity  which  is  the  least 
known  and  prized.  How  many  dogmatists  there  are  fight- 
ing for  doctrines ;  how  many  ceremonialists  earnest  about 
form's  ;  how  many  conscientious  Christians  trying  hard  to  do 
their  duties ;  —  to  one  spiritual  Christian,  whoso  Christianity 
cocaists  in  living  in  the  spirit,  that  he  may  walk  in  the 
spirit ! 

One  reason  for  this  seems  to  be  the  prevalence  of  false 
views  concerning  the  nature  of  Christian  inspiration.  It  has 
l>een  regarded  as  wholly  difierent  in  its  laws  from  other  in- 
spiration, as  an  arbitrary  influence  without  laws  or  condi- 
tions. Now,  in  fact,  the  inspiration  of  the  Christian,  while 
it  differs  in  its  subject  from  that  of  the  poet,  rests  on  the 
same  mental  faculty,  and  has  analogous  conditions.  The 
condition  of  the  poet's  inspiration  is,  that  loving  the  outward 
beauty  of  the  natural  world,  and  faithfully  studying  its  truth, 
he  should  then  hold  himself  ready,  in  strong  desire,  to  see, 
inwardly,  ideal  truth  and  ideal  beauty.  And  so  the  Chris- 
tian, believing  in  the  outward  Christ,  and  loving  bim,  holds 
himself  expectant  of  an  inward  revelation  of  that  same  Jesus 
in  his  glorified  and  higher  influence.  All  inspiration  has  its 
conditions  and  laws.  The  poet's  eye,  in  its  fine  frenzy,  must 
look  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  from  earth  to  heaven.  His 
inward  inspiration  is  in  strict  accordance  with  liis  outward 
occupation  and  his  outward  fidelity.  Every  man  is  inwardly 
inspired,  according  to  the  nature  of  his  outward  work. 
Shakespeare  cannot  discover  America,  nor  Columbus  write 
Hamlet.  And  it  is  only  he  who  believes  in  Christ,  and  so 
endeavors  to  obey  and  serve  hirn,  who  receives  an  inward 
sight  of  his  essential  spirit.  Christian  inspiration  is  not  arbi- 
trary, is  not  unnatural,  is  not  limited.  It  is  the  life  of 
Christ,  flowing  steadily  and  constantly  into  i.ll  hearts  which 
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are  prepared  for  it,  which  long  for  it,  and  whicli  hold  tliem- 
Bolves  ready  to  receive  it. 

We  are  thus  prepared  to  state  more  distinctly  the  differ- 
ence between  inspiration  in  general  and  Christian  iiiapiration 
in  particular. 

(a.)  These  two  inspirations  resemble  each  other  in  result- 
ing from  the  exercise  of  the  same  mental  faculties,  since  the 
state  of  mind  in  both  eases  ia  not  that  of  reflection,  but  per- 
ceptioD  ;  and  the  perception  is  inward  perception,  Newton 
fisea  his  mind  steadily  upoa  the  confused  mathematical 
thought  within  tOI  it  becomes  clear.  Milton  fixes  his  mind 
upoa  the  inward  image  of  ideal  truth  and  beauty  till  it 
grows  so  distinct  that  he  can  put  it  into  corresponaing 
words.  Columbus  meditates  upon  the  thought  of  a  Western 
Continent  till  it  seems  so  plain  to  him  that  he  is  ready  to  set 
sail  for  it.  And  so  Paul  and  John  look  steadily  at  the  Christ 
formed  within  them  till  they  see  clearly  what  is  Christ's 
thought  concerning  every  question,  every  subject. 

(6.)  The  two  inspirations  also  are  alike  in  this,  that  tho 
truth  seen  is  in  both  cases,  as  to  its  substance,  given  to  us 
by  God,  For  the  truths  seen  by  Newton,  Milton,  Des- 
cartes, and  Columbus  were  not  inventions  of  theirs,  but 
divine  realities  shown  to  them  by  God. 

(c.)  In  both  cases  the  form  of  the  truth  seen  comes  from 
the  exercise  of  the  human  faculties  of  each  individual  upon 
the  substance  thus  given.  For  Paul  and  John,  no  less  than 
Newton  and  Milton,  worked  up  in  their  own  minds  the  truth 
seen.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that,  while  their 
writings  agree  in  contents  and  substance  with  each  other, 
they  differ  from  each  other  in  form  and  style.  Each  writer 
of  Ihe  New  Testament  has  his  own  distinctly  marked  style, 
not  only  of  expression,  but  also  of  thought, 

{d.)  They  are  alike  also  in  combining  trutli  of  substance 
with  fallibility  of  statement.  The  substance  of  every  inspired 
man's  thought  is  truth,  because  it  is  the  reality  shown  to 
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him  by  God.  The  form  in  wliich  he  espressea  it  varies 
more  or  less  from  this  truth,  because  that  comes  from  the 
exercise  of  his  own  finite  fiicullies.  Newton  and  Milton 
loolied  at  God's  truths,  and  Httercd  them  as  well  as  they  were 
able.  So  did  Paul  and  John.  That  ihese  last  were  liable 
to  eiT  in  matters  of  statement  appears  from  the  fact  (hat 
they  did  err  in  some  matters,  as,  for  example,  in  regard  to 
the  speedy  coming  of  Christ. 

The*!e  being  tbe  resemblances  between  natural  and  super- 
natural inspiration,  what  are  the  differences  f 

(o.)  The  first  difierence  is  in  the  kind  of  truths  seen.  The 
truths  seen  by  Newton  and  Milton  belong  to  the  natural 
■world,  those  seen  by  Paul  and  John  to  the  supunatural 
world.  The  substance  of  the  inspiration  in  the  one  case  la 
nature,  in  the  other  case  it  is  Christ  Intercourse  with 
nature  had  fed  the  minds  of  Newton  and  Milton  with  the 
truth,  forming  the  material  upon  which  their  inspiration 
could  work.  Intercourse  with  Christ,  m  the  flesh  and  in 
the  spirit,  had  filled  the  minds  of  Paul  and  Joha  with  the 
material  on  which  their  inspiration  could  be  exercised 
Christ  had  come  to  (hem  outwardly  and  mwardly,  and  this 
was  the  substance  of  their  inspiration 

(6.)  The  inspiration  of  Newton  and  Milton  implioa 
genius;  that  is,  a  special  faculty  in  L.ach  indiMdual  This 
possession  of  genius,  or  special  faculty,  is  a  condition  sine  qua 
moa.  of  natural  inspiration.  It  is  solitary,  it  is  individual. 
But  the  inspiration  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
does  not  imply  genius.  Of  the  eight  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  only  one,  via.,  Pan!,  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  natural  genius.  lie  was  great  by  endowment,  the  others 
were  made  great  by  their"  inspiration.  In  the  one  case  iho 
tincommou  man  finds  wonderful  things  in  tlie  common  world  ; 
in  the  other  case  the  uncommon  world  shows  wonderful 
things  to  the  common  man. 

(c.)    Natural  and  supernatural  inspiration  differ  also  in 
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tbeir  occasion.  A  miraculoua  event,  namely,  the  coming 
of  Christ  inwardly  to  their  soula  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
was  tho  occasion  of  the  apostolic  inspiration.  This  coming 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  the  second  of  the  two  supernatural 
events  of  Christianity,  of  which  the  other  was  the  birth  of 
Christ.  The  miracuious  events  in  the  life  of  Jesus  may 
have  been  the  natural  results  of  the  coming  of  such  a  being 
into  the  world.  The  miracles  of  Christ's  life,  including 
his  resurrection,  may  have  been  natural  to  a  supernatural 
being.  They  are  the  evidence  of  a  break  in  tho  series 
of  causation  in  the  outward  world.  In  like  manner  the 
inward  coming  of  Christ  to  the  hearts  of  his  disciples  in 
what  is  called  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  another 
supernatural  event,  the  natural  result  of  which  is  the  found- 
ing of  the  Church,  the  writing  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  newly  created  life  in  individual  souls. 

These  two  inspirations,  therefore,  differ  in  tbeir  substance, 
source,  and  metliod.  Tho  substance  of  one  consists  of  truths 
of  the  natural  order,  the  other  of  the  supernatural  order. 
The  source  of  one  is  the  world  of  nature,  the  eoutco  of  the 
other  is  the  inward  Christ,  And  the  method  of  the  one  ia 
that  of  individual  genius,  which  is  solitary,  while  the  method 
of  the  other  is  that  of  love  or  communion. 

§  6.  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  especially  of  the  New 
Testament  Srriplures  — We  now  pass  on  to  ask,  What  is  the 
inspiration  of  tlio  Kew  Testament,  or  ot  its  writers? 

The  writers  of  the  New  lestameut  had  no  different  in- 
spiration from  that  of  all  other  Chiistians  We  noi\hera 
Iitw  of  anj  one  receiving  an  inspiration  to  enable  him  lo 
■niite  a  Gospel  or  an  Fpistle  They  distinctly  repel  the  idea 
of  any  such  speciil  or  distinct  inspiration  "  By  cue  spirit 
we  have  all  been  baptized  into  one  bod\,  and  ha\e  been  ill 
made  to  drink  into  one  sf  int  "  Gifts  aie  different,  but  the 
spirit  IS  one  and  the  same  in  all  But  e^  ea  among  these 
diversities  ot  gitts,  nothing  is  &aid  of  anj  gift  for  writing 
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Gospels  or  Epistles.  Pi-obably,  therefore,  tlie  inspiratioa 
by  which  these  were  written  was  precisely  the  same  as  tbat 
by  which  they  preached  to  the  Gentiles  or  taught  in  the 
Church.  It  was  an  inward  sight  of  Christ,  an  inward  sight 
of  his  truth  and  love,  which  enabled  them  to  speak  and 
write  with,  authority  —  the  autliority  of  those  who  saw  uLat 
they  said,  and  knew  it  to  be  true.  "  We  speak  what  we 
know,  and  testify  what  wc  have  seen."  Hence  it  is  that  we 
find  in  their  writings  so  much  substanrr.,  so  much  compre- 
hensiveness, so  much  insight.  They  are  in  constant  com- 
mnnion  with  an  invisible  world  of  truth.  They  describe 
what  is  before  their  eyes. 

A  book  given  by  inspiration  is  not  a  book  made  perfect 
by  miracle,  but  a  book,  the  writer  of  which  was  in  o  state 
open  to  influences  from  a  higher  sphere.  All  books  which 
tlie  human  race  has  accepted  as  inspired  —  Vcdas,  Koran, 
Zendavesta  —  are  sacred  scriptures;  all  that  lasts  is  in- 
spired. Perpetuity,  not  infallibility,  is  the  sign  of  inspira- 
tion. 

"  The  word  nnto  the  prophet  BpokCQ 
Was  writ  on  Ublts  yet  unhroken ; 
The  word  by  eeera  or  Bibyls  told 
In  groTes  of  oak  or  fiince  of  gold 
"*"'  "— ta  upon  the  mornlna- wind. 


The  famous  proof-text  on  this  subject  is  that  in  the  Second 
Epislle  of  Paul  to  Timothy:  "All  Scripture  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  reproof, 
correction,  and  instruction  in  righteousness."  To  what 
Scripture  did  Paul  refer?  Some  say  to  the  Jewish  f■■a^p- 
'ure.  "Some  say  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  writiuns,  IJut 
the  Christian  writings  were  not  then  all  written,  and  were 
not  collected  into  what  we  call  the  New  Testament.  The 
apostle  does  not  limit  himself  to  these.  Ho  says,  ^'Alt 
Scripture   is   inspired  "  —  not  merely  Jevi-ish  or  Christian 
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Scripture,  but  all  sacred  writing.  All  the  writings  of  every 
ago  which  are  looked  upon  as  Scripture,  whinli  mca  from 
age  to  age  reverence  and  honor  aa  sncli,  were  not  of  inan'a 
invention,  not  of  man'a  device,  but  came  from  pome  irrepras- 
eible  influence  acting  on  tlic  sonl  I'rom  within.  The  poet 
before  quoted  saya  truly, — 

"  Out  from  file  heart  Of  nature  rolled 
The  burdens  of  tbe  Bflile  old. 
The  lltoDlus  of  aations  came, 
Like  Iho  vDlcnno'a  tongue  of  flnme, 
Up  from  the  burning  cone  below. 
The  cflntioles  of  love  end  woe. 
The  hand  that  rounded  Pelcr'B  dome. 
And  gtoineil  the  aislee  of  Chrietioa  Rome, 
Wrought  In  B  sad  Blocerlt y. 
HlmeelC  from  Qod  he  could  not  tree; 
He  bullded  better  thnn  lie  knew ; 
The  conaeioua  etone  to  beauty  grew." 

There  is  a  truth  in  lliia  —  a  profound  truth.  The  Bible 
is  not  an  exceptional  book  iu  this,  that  it  has  no  paral- 
lels in  nature  to  its  method  of  production.  It  is  true  that 
Phidias  was  inspired  to  make  his  statue  and  to  build  the 
Fartltcnon. 


'Soeht 

ind  BO  grew  thee 

le  holy  pirea. 

While 

laid  the  tUia. 

Earth 

proudly  wears  t 

Ab  the 

1  beat  goio  upon 

her  zone. 

lomlug  opes  In  hnsto  her  Uda 

Toguj 

imids; 

O'erE 

Ingland's  abbey! 

1  bonda  the  sk] 

As  on 

its  friends  with 

kindred  eye; 

r  aphoi 


When  Mr.  Emerson  and  Theodore  Parker  compare  la 
this  way  the  Bible  with  the  Vedas  or  the  Parthenon,  we 
often  feel  that  it  degrades  the  Bible,  and  takes  awav  its 
special  sanctity.  But  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case. 
Tliere  may  be  a  wide  gulf  between  the  inspiration  of  tlie 
Bible  and  thai  of  the  Vcdns,  or  of  Homer  or  Plato ;  and 
yet  they  may  all  belong  to  the  same  class  of  works.     There 
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is  a  wide  gulf  between  man  anij  the  highest  of  the  ioferior 
animals;  and  yet  we  put  man  into  the  class  Mammalia, 
aloHg  with  osen,  whales,  and  eals,  and  into  the  same  Order 
wiih  apes  and  bafs.  We  do  not  think  that  man  is  degraded 
by  being  thus  elassitied.  He  occupies  a  distinct  species  in 
Ibis  order  and  class.  So  the  New  Testament  and  Old 
Tcstaincn'  constitute  two  distinct  species,  of  whicli  they  are 
the  sole  represent  at  ires  of  one  genus  of  inspired  books ; 
but  that  genus  belongs  to  the  same  order  as  the  Vedas, 
Edda,  Zendavesta,  and  Koran,  and  that  order  belongs  to 
the  same  class  as  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Daote,  the 
architecture  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  Strasbiirg  Minsler, 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  and  of  the  law  of 
gravitation  by  Newton, 

The  class  of  works  which  we  call  inspired  comprehends, 
as  we  have  before  said,  all  which  come  to  man  by  a  cei^ 
tain  influx  into  his  soul  —  not  by  looking  out  of  himself, 
but  by  looking  into  himself.  Sometimes  we  go  and 
search  and  find  thoughts ;  sometimes  thoughts  come  and 
find  us.  ''  They  flash  upon  our  inner  eye ; "  they  haunt 
us,  and  pursue  us,  and  take  possession  of  us.  So  Columbus 
was  haunted  by  the  idea  of  a  continent  in  the  west ;  so 
Newton  was  haunted  by  bis  discovery  long  before  he  made 
it;  so  the  "Paradise  Lost"  pursued  Milton  long  before  it 
was  written.  Every  really  great  work  must  have  in  it  mora 
or  less  of  this  element  which  we  call  inspiration. 

But  while  the  great  works  of  genius  belong  to  the  class 
of  inspiiud  works,  we  make  a  distinct  order  out  of  the  great 
religious  works  which  have  been  the  sacred  Scriptures  of  races 
of  men.  They  evidently  came  from  a  higher  inspiration  tlian 
the  works  of  science  and  the  works  of  art.  They  have 
ruled  men's  souls  for  thousands  of  years.  These,  then,  we 
place  in  an  Order  by  themselves,  and  it  is  no  discredit  to  the 
Bible  to  be  ranked  with  the  works  of  Confucius,  which  have 
10 
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kept  the  Chinese  orderly,  peaceful,  industrious,  and  happy 
for  almost  twenty-sis  centnries. 

But  still,  among  these  sacred  books  the  Bible  may  be  said 
to  constitute  a  distinct  genus,  because  it  differs  from  all  the 
rest  in  two  ways  —  in  teaching  the  holiness  of  God  and  the 
nnity  of  God.  The  writer  has  been  a  careful  reader  of  all 
these  sacred  books  for  twenty  years  ;  he  has  read  them  with 
respect ;  in  do  captious  spirit ;  wishing  to  find  in  them  all 
the  truth  he  could.  He  has  found  in  them  much  truth  — 
much  in  accordance  with  Christianity.  But  he  sees  a  wide 
difference  between  them  all  and  the  Bible.  They  are  all 
•profitahle  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  instruction ;  but  they 
arc  not  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  sense  in  which  we  ascribe  that 
word  to  the  Bible.  The  Old  Testament,  though  haying  in 
it  many  Liirsh  and  hard  features,  belonging  to  the  Jewish 
mind,  has  strains  w  hich  rise  into  a  higlier  region  than  any- 
tJiing  in  the  Vedas  or  the  Zundavesta.  The  Proverbs  of 
Solomon  are  about  on  a  level  with  the  books  of  Con- 
fucius. But  nowhere  in  ail  these  Ethnic  Scriptures  are 
strains  like  some  of  the  Psalms  —  like  passages  ia  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah.  The  laws  of  Menu  are  low  compared  with 
the  Pentateuch. 

Bnt  if  tho  Old  and  New  Testament  make  a  genua  by 
themselves,  they  divide  again  into  two  species.  There  is  a 
speciiic  difference  between  the  New  Testament  and  the  Old. 
The  New  Testament  inspiration  is  of  a  far  deeper,  higher, 
and  broader  character  than  the  other.  In  fact,  we  ought, 
perhaps,  to  make  a  special  order  by  itself  from  the  New 
Testament  writings.  They  are  so  full  of  life,  light,  and 
love  —  they  are  so  strong  yet  so  tender  —  so  pure  yet  so 
free  I  They  have  no  cant  of  piety,  no  formalism,  but  breathe 
thronghout  a  heavenly  atmosphere.  Their  inspiration  b  of 
the  highest  kind  of  all. 

But  what  is  this  Holy  Spirit?  What  does  it  teach? 
Scientific  truth?     No,     Scientific  truth  has  been  taught  Iha 
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world  by  other  channels.  Bacon  aod  Newton,  La  Place  and 
Cuvier,  Liunieus  and  De  Candolle,  have  been  inspired  to 
teach  science.  Their  knowledge  came,  not  only  by  observa- 
tion, not  only  by  study,  but  by  patiently  opening  their  minds 
to  receive  impressions  from  above.  Were  the  writers  of 
the  Bible  inspired  to  teach  history?  We  think  not.  There 
are  histories  of  the  Jews  in  the  Bible,  and  they  are  likely  to 
be  as  authentic,  as  histories,  as  are  those  of  Herodotus  and 
Livy,  and  other  painstaking  and  sincere  historians.  But 
llie  special  inspiration  of  the  Bible  does  not  appear  in  the 
historic  books. 

But  are  not  all  parts  of  the  Bible  equally  inspired  by  this 
Holy  Spirit?  By  no  means.  We  can  easily  see  that  they 
are  not.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  nothing  spiritually  edify- 
ing in  a  large  part  of  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  — 
the  account  of  Samson,  the  story  of  Gideon,  large  parts  of 
the  books  of  Judges  and  Chronicles,  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
the  book  of  Esther.  The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  is  full, 
throughout,  of  a  dark  and  terrible  scepticism.  Now,  all 
these  books  are  valuable,  exceedingly  so,  as  history,  but  not 
Rs  proceeding  from  the  Holy  Spirit. 

But  it  may  be  said,  "  If  the  history  of  the  Bible  is  not  in- 
spired, it  m.ty  be  erroneous."  Certainly  it  may.  We  have 
seen  that  the  account  of  creation  in  the  book  of  Genesis  is 
probably  erroneous.  It  contains  one  great  fiiilh,  luminous 
throughout — namely,  that  there  is  one  God,  Creator  of  all 
worlds  and  of  mankind.  But  as  to  the  order  of  creation,  — 
the  six  days,  the  garden  of  Eden,  — all  we  can  say  is,  thai 
there  may  be  some  way  by  which  Moses  could,  in  visian, 
have  seen  these  things,  represented  in  picture,  as  they  hap- 
pened long  before.  There  may  be  such  a  kind  of  unveiling 
of  the  past  before  the  inner  eye  of  the  soul.  We  do  not 
deny  it,  for  it  ia  not  wise  to  deny  where  we  know  nothing. 
But  we  can  assert  that  Christianity  does  not  require  ua  to 
believe  those  chapters  of  Genesis  to  contain  historic  truth. 
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It  may  be  allegorical  truth.  It  may  be  a  parable,  repre- 
senting how  every  little  child  comes  into  an  Eden  of  innocence,. 
and  ia  tempted  by  that  wily  serpent,  the  sophistical  under- 
standing, and  is  betrayed  by  desire,  his  Eve,  and  goes  out  of 
hia  garden  of  childhood,  where  all  life  proceeds  spontaneously 
and  by  impulse,  into  a  world  of  work  and  lahor.  If  it  be 
8Mch  aa  allegory  as  that,  it  teaches  us  quite  aa  mucii  as  if  il 
were  history. 

S  7.  Authority  of  the  Scriptures.  —  We  have  seen  that 
the  Bible,  though  inspired,  ia  not  infallible.  But,  it  is  said, 
unless  the  Bible  is  infallible  it  has  no  authority.  This  we 
deny.  Inspiration  is  not  infallibility,  but  inspiration  ia 
authority.  The  inspired  mao  is  always  an  authority. 
Phidias  and  Michael  Angelo  are  authorities  in  sculpture ; 
Titiaa  and  Rafaelle  are  authorities  ia  painting ;  Mozart  and 
Beethoven  ia  music;    aud  Paul,  John,  Peter,  in  religion. 

Authority  without  infallibility  is  the  probleoa  before  us, 
It  is  evident  tliat  authority  is  desirable  ;  it  is  equally  evident 
that  infallibility  is  impossible.  Can  there,  therefore,  be  the 
one  without  Ihe  other?  Can  God  reveal  himself  to  man 
through  a  fallible  medium?  Can  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  be  so  inspired  as  to  be,  able  to  communicate 
truth,  and  yet  so  inspired  as  not  to  be  infallible?  To  all 
these  questions  we  answer.  Yes  ;  and  will  try  to  show  it  to 
be  so. 

Suppose  that  you  are  going  through  a  forest  in  company 
with  others.  You  have  lost  your  way.  No  one  knows 
which  way  to  go  ;  dangers  are  around  you  —  dangers  from 
cold,  hunger,  wild  beasts,  enemies.  If  you  go  the  wrong 
way,  you  may  all  perish  ;  if  you  go  the  right  way,  you  will 
rea:-b.  jour  destination  and  be  safe.  Under  these  circuiii- 
Blances,  one  of  the  party  climbs  a  tree,  and  whea  ho  has 
reached  il  e  top  he  cries  out  with  joy,  "  I  see  the  way  we 
ought  to  go.  We  must  go  to  the  right.  I  see  the  ocean  in 
that  direction,  and  the  spires  of  tbe  city  to  which  we  are 
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Ixinnd."  You  all  immediately  go  the  way  that  he  directs. 
lie  lias  become  an  authority  to  you.  You  follow  hia 
guidance  implicitly,  and  put  your  lives  into  his  hands,  de- 
pending upon  the  tnith  of  what  he  says.  Why?  BecauBe 
he  has  been  where  you  have  not  been,  and  has  seen  what 
you  have  not  seen,  and  you  believe  him  honest  and  true. 
He  has  no  rftotive  to  deceive  you.     This  is  his  authority. 

But  is  it  equivalent  to  infallibility?  By  no  means.  No 
fine  supposes  him  to  be  infallible.  If,  afier  following  his 
dii-ection  for  a  while,  you  see  no  signs  to  show  (hat  you  are 
in  ihc  right  way,  you  begin  to  think  that  he  may  have  been 
mistaken,  and  some  one  else  clinohs  a  tree  to  rerify  hia 
judgmeat,  or  to  eoiTcct  it.  But  if,  instead,  signs  begin  to 
appear  to  show  that  you  are  in  the  right  way,  your  faith 
in  your  guide  is  confirmed,  and  hia  authority  is  practically 
increased. 

What  gives  a  man  authority  as  a  guide,  teacher,  counsellor, 
is  not  otir  belief  in  his  infallibility,  but  our  belief  in  his 
knowledge ;  if  we  believe  that  he  knows  somethiug  we  do 
not  know,  he  becomes  thereby  an  authority  to  us.  If  he  has 
been  where  we  liave  not  been,  and  seen  what  we  have  not 
seen,  he  is  an  anthorily.  A  man  who  has  just  come  from 
Europe  or  from  California,  who  has  been  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  battle,  who  has  studied  a  subject  which  others  have 
not  studied,  and. made  himself  familiar  with  it,  such  a  man  is 
an  auihorily  to  others.  Observe  men  listening  to  him.  All 
defer  to  him  while  he  is  speaking  on  this  subject.  He  may 
lie  mueli  more  ignorant  than  they  are  in  regaid  to  otlicr 
thiugs,  but,  if  he  has  had  superior  opportunities  in  regard  to 
tliis  subject,  he  is  an  authority.  Yet  they  do  not  believe 
bim  iniallible ;  for  if,  in  the  course  of  his  cooversatioa,  he 
says  anything  which  seems  contradictory,  incredible,  absurd, 
they  begin  to  withdraw  their  confidence,  and  may  withdraw 
it  wliolly.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  what  he  says  is  clear, 
10* 
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consistent,  solid  with  information,  hia  BTithorlty  is  increased 
continually,  nnd  his  hearers  defer  to  him  move  and  more, 

Now^  the  aulhority  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
is  exactly  of  this  kind.  The  anthority  of  inspiration  every- 
where is  of  this  kind.  An  inspired  man  is  one  who  is 
believed  to  have  been  where  we  have  not  been,  and  to  hare 
eeen  what  we  have  not  seen. 

In  Cooper's  novels  there  is  a  character  whom  he  cslla 
Leathersto eking,  familiar  with  the  woods,  knowing  all  their 
signs,  eequainted  with  the  habits  of  bird,  beast,  and  Indian- 
He  guides  the  travellers  through  the  wilderness,  anil,  by  his 
superior  knowledge,  saves  them  from  the  Indian  ambush  and 
the  pursuing  savage.  They  commit  themselves  implicitly  to 
his  guidance,  trust  their  lives  to  him.  Why?  Because  they 
confide  in  his  knowledge  of  woodcraft  and  in  hia  fidelity.  As 
regards  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  forest,  he  is  an  author- 
ity ;  their  teacher  if  they  want  information,  their  guide  if 
they  arc  ignorant  of  the  way,  their  savionr  in  imminent  peril 
from  savage  beasts  and  savage  men.  lie  is  an  authority  to 
them,  a  perfect  authority ;  for  they  confide  in  him  entirely, 
without  a  shade  of  doubt.  But  no  one  thinks  him  infallible, 
nor  supposes  it  necessary  to  believe  him  infallible,  in  order 
to  trust  him  entirely. 

Jnst  so  a  ship  on  a  lee  shore,  in  the  midst  of  a  driving 
storm,  throws  up  signal  rockets  or  fires  a  gun  for  a  pilot. 
A  white  sail  emerges  from  the  mist ;  it  is  the  pilot-bout,  A 
man  climbs  on  board,  and  the  cnptain  gives  to  him  the 
command  of  the  ship.  All  his  orders  are  obeyed  impliiitly. 
The  ship,  laden  with  a  precious  cargo  and  hundreds  of  lives, 
is  confided  to  a  rough-looking  man  whom  no  one  ever  saw 
before,  wlio  is  to  guide  them  through  a  narrow  channel, 
where  to  vary  a  few  fathoms  to  the  right  or  left  will  be  utter 
destruction.  The  pilot  is  invested  wiih  absolute  authority  as 
regards  bringing  the  vessel  into  port. 

When  Columbus  came  back  from  his  first  vovage,  and 
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reported  (lie  discovery  of  America,  was  he  not  aa  authority  f 
Did  Dot  men  throng  around  him,  to  liear  of  what  he  had 
seen  and  done?  Yet  who  believed  him  infallible.  He  who 
has  been  where  I  have  not  been,  and  seen  what  I  have  not 
seen,  ia  an  authority  to  me.  If  I  believe  him  honest,  and 
no  impostor,  then  I  !cam  from  him,  and  depend  on  his 
testimony.  Now,  (he  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have 
l;cen  where  we  have  not  been.  They  have  aseendod  heights, 
and  sounded  dcptha  in  the  spiritual  world  unknown  to  os. 
So  (hey  are  authorities  to  us,  provided  we  have  enough  of 
their  spirit  in  us  to  enable  us  to  see  and  know  their  iaspira- 
tion.  For,  unless  I  have  some  musical  spirit  in  me,  I  cannot 
discern  the  inspiration  of  Mozart ;  unless  I  have  some  math- 
ematical spirit  in  me,  I  cannot  discern  the  mathematical 
inspiration  of  Newton  and  Kepler.  So  the  natural  man 
(the  man  wlio  has  nothing  in  him  corresponding  to  the 
Ciiristian  inspiration)  cannot  discern  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  God ;  for  they  are  foolishness  to  him,  for  they  are  spirits 
ually  discerned  or  judged.  Ho  lives  in  external  things,  as 
babes  do.  The  authority  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Bible  is  that 
it  awakens  and  appeals  fo  whatever  spiritual  element  exists 
in  our  soul,  and  compels  it  to  feel  and  admit  its  truth. 

Jesus,  it  is  said,  in  giving  the  Scrinon  on  the  Mount, 
taught  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as.the  Scribes.  What 
was  his  authority,  then?  Not  oiiicial  authority,  for  he  was 
not  yet  known  to  be  the  Christ,  hardly  yet  known  to  bo  a 
prophet.  Not  merely  the  authority  comiog  from  an  imposing 
manner ;  not  an  authoritative  air,  or  tone,  or  manner,  cer- 
tainly. That  was  precisely  the  tone  and  manner  which  the 
Scribes  did  have  in  their  teaching.  But  the  authority  ia  in 
the  Sermon  itself.  lis  truths  arc  so  wonderfully  distinct  and 
self-evident,  they  carry  conviction  with  them.  Jesus  sees  so 
plainly  all  that  he  says  —  there  is  no  hesitation,  no  obscurity, 
no  perhapses  in  his  language.  Ho  ia  like  one  describing 
what  is  before  his  eyes,  what  he  knows  to  he  true  because  ha 
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Bees  it  while  he  is  saying  it.  It  is,  in  short,  the  authority 
which  always  attends  knowledge.  He  who  knows  anything, 
aud  can  speak  with  certainty,  carries  cocvictioa  with  him, 
though  we  do  not  suppose  him  to  be  infallihle,  nor  ia  it  thought 
necessary  to  believe  him  so,  in  order  to  give  to  him  this 
authority. 

By  such  examples,  we  see  that  in  earthly  matters  of  the 
very  highest  importance  we  ascribe  authority  without  sup- 
posing  infallibility.  Now,  if  we  analyze  the  source  of  this 
authority,  we  shall  find  Ihat  it  comes,  first,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  others,  and,  secondly,  from  our  own  experience. 
Leal  hers  locking  comes  recommended  to  the  travellers  as  a 
skilful  and  faithful  guide,  and  thoy  trust  him,  at  first,  on  the 
simple  ground  of  that  recommendation.  But  Ihey  do  not 
trust  him  entirely  or  fully  on  that  ground,  Thoy  watch  him 
■while  ihey  trust  him,  —  perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  say,  they 
try  him,  thaa  that  they  trust  him.  But,  after  they  have  tried 
him  day  by  day,  week  by  week,  aud  find  him  always  skilful, 
always  faithful,  they  come  to  place  a  more  and  more  implicit 
trust  iu  his  guidance ;  he  becomes  more  and  more  an  au- 
thority. 

So  the  pilot  comes  at  first  recommended  only  by  his  office. 
His  office  implies  the  testimony  of  those  who  ought  to  know 
that  he  is  able  to  guide  the  vessel  into  the  harbor.  But  if, 
besides  this,  there  is  some  ooe  on  board  who  knows  his  ability 
aud  fidelity  by  previous  experience,  and  says,  "  We  are  all 
safe  now ;  this  is  the  famous  John  Smith  or  William  Brown, 
the  best  pilot  in  the  harbor,"  then  everybody  is  ready  to 
trust  him  more  entirely. 

Knowledge  and  fidehty,  not  infallibility,  these  make  a  man 
an  authority  to  others  in  things  pertaining  to  this  life  — 
knowledge  and  fidelity,  evidenced  to  us,  first  by  the  testi- 
mony of  others,  aud  secondly  by  our  owu  experience.  Tes- 
timony leads  us  to  try  a  man  and  trust  him  partially,  trust 
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him,  but  watch  him.  Add  to  thia  our  own  experience  of  hia 
knowledge  and  fiJuIity,  and  we  trust  him  wholly. 

There  are  two  worlds  of  knowledge  —  outward  and  in- 
ward. Knowledge  of  t!ie  outward  world  comes  to  us 
thronirh  the  senses,  by  observation ;  knowledge  of  the  in- 
ward world  comes  (o  us  through  the  consciousness,  by 
iusi'l;  or  inspiration.  Every  man's  knowledge  has  come  to 
him  by  both  of  these  methods.  The  soul  has  a  perceptive 
]iower  with  which  it  can  look  either  way.  It  looks  outward 
through  the  senses,  and  perceives  an  external  world  ;  it  looks 
inward  through  the  consciousness,  and  perceives  an  internal 
world.  It  looks  outward,  and  perceives  forms,  hears  sounds, 
becomes  acquainted  with  external  nature.  It  looks  iuward, 
and  becomes  acquainted  with  justice,  holiness,  love,  freedom, 
duty,  sin,  immortality,  the  inliaite,  the  eternal,  God. 

But  just  as  it  depends  on  various  conditions  as  to  what 
a  man  shall  see  through  the  senses  in  lime  and  space,  so 
it  depends  on  olher  conditions  as  to  what  a  man  shall  see 
beyond  time  and  space  in  the  spiritual  world.  The  condi- 
tions in  the  first  instance  are,  good  perceptive  organs,  a 
genius  for  observation,  educated  powers  for  observation, 
knowledge  of  what  to  observe,  and  finally  opportunities  for 
observation,  or  being  able  to  go  where  the  things  are  which 
are  to  be  seen.  A  blind  man  standing  in  front  of  the  Par- 
thenon would  be  no  authority  to  ua  as  to  its  architecture ; 
neither  would  the  most  sharp-sighted  person  who  should 
happen  to  be  in  America,  instead  of  Greece.  So  an  Indian, 
with  the  finest  perceptive  faculty,  and  standing  directly  in 
fn  III  of  this  majestic  temple,  would  give  a  very  poor  account 
of  it,  from  want  of  previous  knowledge.  He,  only,  would  be 
an  authority  to  us  in  regard  to  such  a  building,  who  should 
combine  with  good  perceptive  organs,  and  some  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  an  opportunity  for  looking  at  it. 

When  we  speak  of  inspiratiou,  we  mean,  in  regard  to 
the  inward  world,  exactly  the  same  thing      We  mean  that  a 
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man  has  his  spiritual  organs  in  a  healthy  condition,  that  he 
has  some  knowledge  of  spiritual  things,  and  that  he  has  been 
placed  by  divine  Providence  where  he  is  ahle  to  see  them. 
Some  men  are  lifted  into  a  world  of  spiritual  perception, 
when  they  see  things  not  eeea  by  other  men.  They  become 
prophets,  apostles,  lawgivers  to  the  human  race.  They  are 
invested  with  authority.  Men  believe  what  they  say,  and  du 
what  they  command,  and  put  their  souls  into  their  hands, 
juat  as  they  trust  their  bodies  to  the  guide  of  Ihe  pilot. 

These  are  the  inspired  men  —  the  men  to  whom  revelations 
have  been  made.  They  have  authority,  because  they  have 
been  where  we  have  not  been,  and  seen  what  we  Lave  not 
seen.  But  they  have  not  infallibility,  because,  as  the  apostle 
says,  they  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels.  This  divine 
knowledge  is  contained  in  a  finite,  and  therefore  fallible  mind. 
But  we  see  by  means  of  our  former  illustr-itions  that  lo  grmt 
their  fallibility  does  not  detract  at  ail  from  their  authority 

And  again,  their  authority  is  certified  lo  us  exactly  as  in 
the  other  instances.  They  come  recommended  by  external 
testimony,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  le  timony  we  confide 
in  them  and  try  them.  If  wo  find  that  they  are  n  t  able  to 
teach  us,  they  cease  to  be  authorities  to  us  But  if  we  find 
that  they  are  full  of  truth,  they  become  our  guides  and  teach- 
ers, and  their  authority  is  more  and  more  conhrmed  Ihat 
they  are  good  and  true  guides,  is  evidenced  by  their  being 
able  to  guide  us.  They  lead  us  into  deeper  depths  of  truth 
and  love.  They  become  the  ^achers  of  their  race  ihe 
centuries  which  pass  add  more  and  more  weight  to  their 
authority.  They  inspire  us,  therefore  they  are  themselves 
inspired.  It  is  no  more  necessary,  after  thi"  to  pro\e  their 
inspiration,  in  the  sense  which  I  have  given,  than  to  prove 
that  the  sun  shines. 

One  remarkable  illustration  of  this  process,  by  wlidi  th© 
test  of  Scripture,  as  inspired,  is  that  it  should  be  prohtabie  for 
doctrine,  reproof,  and  instruction,  is  to  bu  found  in  the  Epistl» 
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of  Bamabas.  Barnabas  iatroduced  Paul  to  the  apostles  at 
Jerusalem,  and  is  called,  in  the  book  of  Acts,  a  good  man,  and 
full  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  lie  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  An- 
tioeh  by  the  apostles ;  afterwards  was  specially  pointed  out 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  go  with  Paul  oo  his  mission.  (Acts  13  J 
2.)  He  is  styled  a  prophet  ia  this  place,  and  we  read  that 
Uie  Holy  Spirit  said,  "  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for 
tlie  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them." 

During  this  mission  Barnabas  seems  to  have  been  tbo 
more  important  of  the  two,  for  at  Lystra  the  people  called 
him  Jupiter,  and  Paul  Mercury.  Baruabas  and  Paul  ap- 
peared before  the  fir.^t  council  at  Jerusalem ;  and  thu 
apostles,  in  their  letter,  say,  "  Our  beloved  Barnabas,  and  ii 
man  that  has  hazarded  his  life  for  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus."  Now,  this  Baraabas,  called  an  apostle  in  the  book 
of  Acts,  companion  of  Paul,  sent  on  a  mission  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  commended  by  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  was  be- 
lieved by  the  early  Church  to  have  written  au  Epistle.  It  is 
quoted  as  his,  seven  times  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  tha 
second  century,  three  times  by  Origen,  and  by  other  writers. 

Accordingly,  it  was  originally  inuluded  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  for  nearly  four  hundred  years  nuide  a  part  of  it. 
The  oldest  manuscript  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  world, 
supposed  to  have  been  writteu  in  the  fourth  century,  contains 
the  Epistle  of  Baruabas ;  and  one  j-eason  for  believing  the 
manuscript  so  old,  is  that  it  does  conlain  it.  This  manuscript 
was  ftund  by  Ihe  celebrateJ  German  critic  Tischendorf,  in 
1859,  in  the  coinent  of  St.  Catharine,  at  Mount  Sinai. 
Why,  ihen,  is  not  this  Epistle  of  Barnabas  prialed  in  our 
New  Testament?  Whoever  reads  it  will  eamly  see  the  roa- 
I'cii.  It  is  because  It  does  not  deserve  to  be  there ;  it  doea 
not  have  the  marks  of  a  high  inspiration ;  it  ia  made  up  in 
a  great  degree  of  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  of  im- 
itations of  St.  Paul,  and  of  allegories.  It  evidently  dropped 
out  of  the  Bible  by  its  own  weight.     It  had  every  opportu- 
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nity  offered  it  to  become  a  part  of  sacred  Scripture ;  but 
being  tried  by  Paul's  test,  it  was  found  not  to  be  profitable  for 
doctriuc,  reproof,  or  anything  else,  and  so  the  copyista  saved 
their  time,  labor,  and  vellum  by  leaving  it  out.  It  was  re- 
ceived on  testimony,  and  discarded  after  experience.  It  liad 
authority  at  first,  because  of  ita  supposed  author  ;  it  lost  it 
aflerwarils,  by  means  of  its  empty  self. 

Thia,  then,  is  the  authority  of  the  writers  of  the  Bible.  It 
is  the  authority  of  inspired  men —  men  who  have  been  into 
spiritual  regions  where  most  men  have  uot  gone,  and  seen 
what  most  men  have  not  seen.  It  is  not  lufallibilify.  They 
are  capable  of  mistakes  and  error.  Their  being  iu  the  Bible 
is  only  so  far  a  proof  that  they  are  inspired,  aa  it  gives  the 
testimony  of  the  Church  that  it  has  found  the  proofs  of  in- 
spiration in  their  writings.  The  Christian  community  has 
followed  the  apostolic  direction,  and  tried  the  spirits  whether 
they  were  of  God  or  not,  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  New  Testament  writers  have  the  marks  of  inspira- 
tion. For  you  will  observe  that  the  present  code  of  the  New 
Testament  was  gradually  formed,  and  that  not  by  the  votes 
of  councils  or  the  decisions  of  bishops,  but  by  the  feelings  of 
the  Christiaa  community.  An  inward  instinct,  and  no  exter- 
nal authority,  presided  over  the  collection  of  the  Scriptures, 
gradually  dropping  out  some  books  (like  Barnabas,  Hermas, 
and  the  Revelation  of  Peter),  and  taking  in  others. 

So  the  Christian  Church  says  to  us,  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, "  Here  is  a  book  concerning  which  we  testify  that  the 
writings  in  it  are  profitable  for  doctrine;  that  its  writers 
have  superior  knowledge  in  regard  to  spiritual  things  ;  that 
they  are  inspired  men,  who  have  been  taken  up  into  a  region 
where  most  men  have  never  gone,  and  seen  what  most  men 
have  never  seea,  and  Iherefore  know  more  than  most  of  ua 
about  spiritual  truth." 

But  you  may  say,  "If  inspiration  gives  knowledge,  and 
these  writers  are  inspired,  then  they  do  more  than  believe  or 
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thiQfc  what  they  say  about  God,  duty,  and  immortality. 
They  know;  and  if  they  know,  does  not  that  mean  that  they 
are  infallible?  No,  knowledge  is  not  infallibility.  It  is 
true  that  inspiratioE  gives  knowledge,  while  speculation  only 
gives  opinion.  This  is  the  reason  why  inspired  men  speak 
with  authority,  and  philosophers  without  it.  But  knowledge, 
though  it  gives  authority,  does  not  give  infallibility. 

A  Frenchman  Icnoies  the  French  language ;  still  he  may 
maku  mistakes  in  speaking  it.  The  man  from  California 
kikows  that  country,  but  he  may  be  mistaken  about  it.  Thus, 
if  these  writers  are  not  infallible,  they  may  make  ftiialabes ; 
and  if  so,  how  arc  we  to  distinguish  between  their  truth  and 
Iheir  error?     This  is  a  fair  question  :  let  us  try  to  answer  it. 

Let  us  return  to  our  ibrmer  comparison  of  travellers  and 
their  guide.  IIow  are  you  to  distinguish  between  your 
guide's  knowledge  and  his  errors? 

Probably,  when  your  guide  begins  to  be  uncertain  as  to 
ihe  way,  be  will  show  his  uncertainty  in  his  behavior.  He 
wil!  become  doubtful,  hesitating,  undecided  ;  he  will,  by  and 
by,  supposing  liim  honest,  begin  to  express  his  uncertainty, 
and  say,  "  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  this  path." 

It  is  just  so  with  inspired  writers,  "While  their  inspiration 
runs  in  a  full  tide,  they  speak  confidently ;  they  are  distinct 
in  their  statements. 

Again,  if  your  guide  begins  to  speak  of'things  outside  of 
his  province,  he  docs  not  carry  much  authority.  If  Leather- 
stocking  discusses  Shakespeare,  or  the  pilot  begins  lo  talk 
about  politics,  his  opinions  carry  no  weight  except  wliat  is 
inherent  to  them. 

So  when  the  writers  of  the  Bible,  leaving  themes  of  roli. 
gion  and  morals,  deserlho  natural  objects,  as  the  leviathan 
or  heJicmolh,  we  give  no  more  credit  to  their  descriptions 
than  we  should  to  those  of  any  other  writer  of  their  day. 

A  question  would  arise  here  whether  history  was  a  sub- 
ject of  inspiration  or  not ;  that  is,  whether  an  inspired  writer, 
11 
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when  he  cornea  to  apeak  of  historic  facts,  has  any  more  nn- 
thority  than  anotber.  There  may  be  some  way  by  whicli 
past  events  miglit  be  presented  by  inspiration  to  the  mind  of 
one  caugli'  up  by  the  spirit  into  another  world.  But  the 
writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  careless  about 
dales  and  numbers,  aud  do  nut  seem  to  be  made  aceorate  by 
any  special  gift.  1  should,  therefore,  ineliue  to  the  opinion 
ilial  the  historic  books  of  Ihe  Bible  have  no  authority  except 
llial  of  their  reasonableness  and  conformity  to  wliat  we 
might  believe  on  other  grounds.  As  fragmenta  of  history, 
coming  fFom  so  remote  a  past,  they  are  invaluable,  when  we 
treat  them  as  simple,  honest  records  of  wliat  was  then  be- 
lieved or  known. 

Take,  for  instance,  tlie  story  of  the  deluge,  and  compare  it 
with  similar  stories  in  other  mythologies.  We  find  it  so 
corroborated  by  these,  that  we  may  believe  that  there  ia  a 
basis  of  reality  in  it. 

§  8.  The  Christian  Prepossession.  — It  ia  a  great  thing  to 
read  a  book  with  expectation  instead  of  distrust.  Expecta- 
tion opens  the  mind  to  light,  and  makes  it  easy  to  see.  Dis- 
trust closes  it.  If  I  have  read  Shakespeare  till  I  feel  sure  of 
his  poetic  inspiration,  then  I  read  with  expectation  all  he 
writes  ;  I  am  looking  for  truth  and  beauty,  and  so  I  fiiid  it. 
If  I  had  never  read  Shakespeare,  nor  heard  of  him,  and  Ham- 
let were  put  into*ray  hand,  I  should  probably  be  displeased 
with  something  or  other,  and  throw  it  aside,  and  so  lose  the 
deepness  and  loveliness  of  that  wonderful  creation.  How 
much  we  iiad  in  the  words  of  Jesus  and  Paul,  because  wo 
I'ead  them  with  expectation  aud  hope  !  because  wc  read 
them  always  looking  for  what  is  deep  and  high  !  ■ 

Nevertlieless  many  persons  recommend  a  contrary  course. 
I'hey  say  that  we  ought  to  forget  all  that  has  beeu  told  us 
about  the  Book,  aud  read  it  as  if  we  had  never  seen  it  before. 
But  this  method  is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable.  It  is 
i  10  look  at  the  Bible  as  though  it  were  an   un- 
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bQftWD  book ;  impossible  to  forget  that  it  is  the  text  book  of 
ChristiiinLty ;  rcgartied  as  sacred  by  millions  of  our  fellow- 
men  ;  the  source  of  spiritual  and  moral  life  to  the  world  for 
the  last  fifteen  hundred  years ;  that  our  parents  and  friends 
have  found  in  it  strength  for  duty,  comfort  in  trial,  hope  in 
the  hour  of  death.  You  might  as  well  tell  tlie  child  who  be- 
gins to  study  geography  to  forget  that  he  lives  in  America, 
or  when  he  studies  the  history  of  the  United  States,  to  forget 
that  it  is  the  history  of  his  own  land.  Nor  would  it  be  de- 
sirable to  study  the  New  Testament  thus.  For  it  is  this 
grand  belief  concerning  it  which  makes  us  desire  to  study  it 
at  all.  Were  it  not  for  this  belief  it  might  be  occasionally 
read  by  a  student  in  the  interest  of  science,  hut  never  by  the 
mass  of  the  community.  Faith  in  its  divine  origin  and  di- 
vine purpose,  causes  it  to  be  read  in  families,  schools, 
churches,  to  be  used  as  a  manual  oi'  prayer  in  the  closet, 
and  to  grow  familiar  in  every  home.  The  Book  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  traditional  halo  of  wonder,  reverence,  and 
hope,  and  this  gives  us  motive  and  power  with  which  to 
read  it.  If  a  cold  criticism,  a  sceptical  spirit,  shall  ever 
succeed  in  causing  tha  Now  Teaiameiit  to  be  regarded  as  a 
common  book,  on  the  natural  plane  of  human  thought,  full 
of  errors  and  imperfections,  inspired  only  as  PlalJ  is  in- 
spired, then  it  will  be  read  as  Pluto  is  read,  that  is,  by  one 
man  in  a  million.  It  is  not  desirable  to  lose  the  re\erencie 
which  causes  us  to  expect  extraordinary  truth  and  good  ia 
certain  books,  men,  and  institutions ;  for  so  we  lose  the  best 
motive  power  of  the  soul ;  so  life  becomes  tame,  the  day 
empty,  and  events  unmeaning. 

It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  right  for  the  Church  to  surround 
Christ  and  Christianity  with  this  divine  aureola  of  reverence 
and  wonder,  not  exaggerating  it,  but  neither  understating  it. 
For  this  wonder  and  reverence,  when  legitimate,  is  a  great 
treasure  of  spiritual  life,  animating  and  elevating,  which  the 
Church  possesses  in  order  that  it  u 
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is  coutiQually  proclaiming  its  good  news  ;  eonstant.ly  asserlin" 
that  through  Chi'ist  God  lias  given  it  a.  divioe  peace  ;  that  io 
Christ  there  is  a  marvellous  truth  and  beauty  ;  and  that  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles,  which  contain  his  life  and  truth,  have  a 
strange  power  of  raising  us  above  ourselves,  and  bringing  us 
into  communion  with  an  eternal  world.  When  this  is  said, 
jot  by  rote,  or  as  a  mere  form,  but  from  sincere  conviction, 
llie  spirit  of  faith  creates  faith,  and  faith  is  the  great  motive 
which  leads  to  action. 

As  it  is  llie  duty  of  the  Churcli  to  excite  our  interest  in 
tlie  New  Testament,  by  declaring  its  own  love  and  respect 
for  it,  BO  it  is  right  for  the  student  of  the  New  Testament 
to  give  a  certain  preliminary  weight  to  this  testimony  of  the 
Church  io  commencing  his  study.  This  is  what  we  call  the 
Christian  prepossession.  Attd  it  regards  the  New  Testament 
exactly  as  when  a  friend  whose  judgment  we  respect  ear- 
nestly recommends  to  us  some  hook  which  he  has  read,  and 
which  has  done  hinn  good.  He  recommends  It  to  us  as  a 
good  book,  and  he  recommends  it  with  enthusiasm.  His 
enthusiasm  produces  in  us  a  desire  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  book,  and  a  certain  hope  that  we  shall  find  in  it 
what  our  friend  has  found.  '  This  hope  leads  on  towards  fru- 
ition, and  is  one  of  its  conditions.  It  ought  not,  therefore, 
Io  be  relinquished  ;  hut  neither  should  it  lead  us  to  accept 
blindly  evei-ylhing  which  we  are  told.  We  must  look  with 
our  own  eyes,  think  with  our  own  mind,  feel  with  our  own 

To  wish  to  come  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  without  pre- 
possession in  its  favor  is,  therefore,  a  foolish  wish;  for, 
without  prepossession  in  its  favor,  we  should  have  little 
motive  for  studying  it  at  all.  It  is  our  faith  in  the  Bible 
that  leads  us  to  read  it ;  and  faitii  here,  as  everywhere, 
is  the  motive  power  which  reason  has  only  to  guide  and 
restrain.  Faith  is  the  brave  steed  which  carries  us  forward, 
lull  of  fire  aud  full  of  pride.     Reason  is  the  bridle  by  which 
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he  is  guided,  support«cl,  and  restrained.  There  is  a  story 
of  a  thief  so  skilful  that  lie  could  steal  a  man's  horse  from 
under  him  without  his  knowing  it,  and  so  leave  him  holding 
the  bridle  in  his  band,  and  supposing  himself  to  be  still  on 
horseback.  So  are  those  deceived  who  thinl:  to  live  by 
reason  without  faith.  The  motive  power  of  their  life  has 
been  taken  away  from  them,  and  they  do  not  know  it ;  they 
suppose  that  they  can  ride  with  a  bridle  and  saddle,  without 

To  read  the  New  Testament  to  any  purpose,  we  must, 
therefore,  read  with  the  faith  that  there  is  some  great  good 
to  be  gut  from  it.  But  what  is  the  true  foundation  of  this 
faith?  Is  it  legitimate,  or  is  it  an  illusion?  The  basis  of 
this  faith  is  to  be  tbund  in  the  fact  that  the  Bible  has  done 
so  much,  and  is  doing  so  much,  for  the  world — a  fact  which 
cannot  be  stated  better  than  in  these  words  of  one  who  is  not 
commonly  supposed  to  have  too  high  a  reverence  for  the 
Bible :  — 

"  This  collection  of  books  has  taken  such  a  hold  on  the 
world  as  no  other.  The  literature  of  Greece,  which  goes 
up  like  incense  from  that  land  of  temples  and  heroic  deeds, 
has  not  half  the  influence  of  this  book  from  a  nation  alike 
despised  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  It  is  read  of  a  Sab- 
bath iu  all  the  ten  thousand  pulpits  of  our  land.  In  all  the 
temples  of  Christendom  is  its  voice  lifted  up  week  by  week. 
The  sun  never  sets  on  Its  gleaming  page.  It  goes  equally  to 
the  cottage  of  the  plain  man  and  the  palace  of  the  king.  It 
is  woven  into  the  literature  of  the  scholar,  and  colors  the 
talk  of  the  street.  The  bark  of  the  merchant  cannot  Bail 
the  sea  without  it,  no  ship  of  war  go  to  the  confli^  but  the 
Bible  is  there.  It  enters  men's  cloaets ,  mingles  in  all  the 
grief  and  cheerfulness  of  life.  The  alfianced  maiden  prays 
God  Iu  Scripture  for  strength  m  her  new  duties ;  men  are 
married  by  Scripture.  The  Bible  attends  them  in  their  sick- 
ness ;  wheu  the  fever  of  the  world  is  on  them      The  aching 
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head  finds  a  softer  pillow  when  the  Bible  lies  un^emeatli. 
The  marJDer,  escaping  from  shipwreck,  clutches  this  first  of 
Lis  treasures,  and  keeps  it  sacred  to  God,  It  goes  with  the 
pedler  in  his  crowded  pack ;  cheers  him  at  eventide,  when 
lie  sits  down  dusty  and  fatigued  ;  brightens  the  freshness  of 
his  morning  face.  It  blesses  us  when  we  ore  born ;  gives 
Dames  to  half  Christendom  ;  rejoices  with  us ;  has  sympathy 
for  our  mourning ;  tempers  our  grief  to  finer  issues.  It  is 
the  better  part  of  our  sermons.  It  lifts  man  above  himself; 
our  best  of  uttered  prayers  are  in  its  storied  speech,  where- 
with our  fathers  and  the  patriarchs  prayed.  The  timid  man, 
about  awaking  from  this  dream  of  life,  looks  through  the 
glass  of  Scripture,  and  his  eye  grows  bright;  he  does  not 
fear  to  stand  alone,  to  tread  the  way  unknown  and  distant, 
to  take  the  death-angel  by  the  hand,  and  bid  farewell  to  wife, 
and  babes,  and  home.  Men  rest  on  this  their  dearest  hopes. 
It  tells  them  of  God,  and  of  his  blessed  Son  ;  of  earthly 
duties  and  of  heavenly  rest.  Foolish  men  find  it  the  source 
of  Plato's  wisdom,  and  the  science  of  Newton,  and  the  art 
of  Raphael.  Men  who  believe  nothing  else  that  is  spiritual 
believe  the  Bible  all  through  ;  without  this  they  would  not 
confess,  say  tl  ey  even  that  there  was  a  God."  —  Theodore 
Farher,  Discourse  of  Religion 

A  book  which  exercises  this  great  influence  over  our 
fellow-men  ouf,ht  to  be  approached  with  reverence.  It  is 
for  the  same  reason  tliat  we  approach  with  faith  and  expec- 
tation the  wrilings  of  Sh  ikespeare  and  Milton,  We  read 
them  expecting  to  find  in  them  gieat  truths,  and  this  expec- 
tation enables  us  to  find  tlicm  "  Seek  and  ye  shall  find"  is 
the  law.  How  often  we  should  ha^e  been  disappointed  and 
dissatisfied  with  such  books,  and  have  thrown  them  asiie 
impatiently,  had  we  not  remembered  the  great  universal 
testimony  to  iheir  surpassing  excellence ! 

This  Christian  prppof session  is    however,  only  e 
confidecce  that  there  is  something'  exceedingly  good  i 
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New  Testament ;  that  It  is  a  book  conlaining  io  some  way  a 
divine  revelation,  in  some  way  or  other  inspired,  in  some 
■way  likely  to  be  a  great  help  and  comfort  to  our  spiritual 
nature,  and  the  best  guide  we  can  have  for  this  life  and 
towaods  the  next.  It  is  an  expectation  of  all  this,  an  expc<^ 
lation  based  on  the  testimony  of  mankind.  So  far  it  is  a 
I'easonable  expectation.  So  far  it  is  right  and  just  to  enter- 
tain it.  It  is  tiie  natural  inheritance  to  which  we  were  bom, 
by  being  bom  Christians.  To  throw  it  away,  or  to  try  to 
throw  it  away,  would  be  as  though  one  should  try  to  throw 
away  the  hahita  of  civilization  which  he  inherits  by  being 
bom  in  a  civilized  community,  and  try  to  go  hack  and  Btart 
as  a  savage.  It  is  neither  more  futile  nor  more  foolisb  in 
the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

But,  though  this  Christian  prepossession  is  a  perfectly 
legitimate  one  with  which  to  begin,  it  is  not  a  legitimate 
one  in  which  to  remain.  It  is  our  business,  by  the  free 
action  of  our  intellect,  to  change  this  general  and  vague 
expectation  into  a  distinct  opinion  of  oue  kind  or  amilher. 
Protestantism  allows  ua  to  take  our  faith  in  the  Bible  from 
the  Clmrch,  but  not  to  take  from  the  Church  our  opinions 
about  the  Bible.  Faith  may,  and  ought  to  be,  received,  but 
opinions  are  to  be  formed.  An  opinion  or  belief  received 
from  another  man  is  his  opinion,  and  not  ours. 

With  regard  to  any  other  book  this  would  be  self-evident. 
For  example,  suppose  that  I  have  never  read  the  play  of 
Hamlet.  I  hear  it  imiversally  spoken  of  as  one  of  tlie 
gi'catest  works  of  the  human  intellect.  That  naturally  and 
properly  creates  in  my  mind  the  expectation  of  finding  it  eo. 
It  produces  the  general  belief  that  it  is  a  great  work  of 
genius.  But  suppose  that,  besides  this  general  expectation, 
I  should  also  accept  from  my  neighbors  their  particular 
opinions  concerning  the  play-  I  hear  them  say  that  it  is 
move  philosophical,  but  Ifss  dramatic,  than  Macbeth ;  that 
the  character  of  Hamlet  is  overcharged  with  intellect,  and 
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the  like.  If,  now,  I  adopt  and  repeat  these  opinions,  with- 
out haviug  read  t!ie  play,  it  is  evidcot  that  1  am  only  n  par- 
rot or  an  echo.  It  is  evident  that  they  are  not  my  opinions 
at  all,  and  that  they  indeed  interfere  with  my  having  any 
opinions.  Fifty  thousand  echoes  of  a  voice  leave  u«  only 
one  voice  and  fifty  thousand  echoes. 

This  distinction  between  faitii  and  opinion,  which  we  have 
already  spoken  of,  is  of  the  utmost  practical  imporl'ince, 
\^'e  may  add  here  ihat,  for  want  of  it,  inteilectual  people  tiy 
to  go  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  without  faith  in  the  Bible, 
and  religious  people  think  they  must  accept  all  their  opinions 
from  others,  and  take  them  in  ready  made.  It  is  not  abso- 
lutely essential  to  have  opinions ;  but  if  we  do  have  them, 
they  ought  io  be  our  own.  Faith  must  be  received,  opinions 
must  he  formed. 

All  persons,  therefore,  ought  to  form  opinions  for  them- 
selves about  the  New  Testament.  They  may  bring  to  the 
work  a  faith  in  the  New  Testament,  as  being  in  some  senso 
or  other  a  revelation,  as  beiog  written  in  some  way  or  other 
by  inspired  men,  as  being  somehow  or  other  a  holy  book, 
the  legitimate  source  of  spiritual  life,  moral  goodness,  and 
inward  peace. 

§  9.  Conclusion.  —  If  the  views  given  in  this  chapter  are 
reasonable,  we  shall  conclude  that  Orthodoxy  is  right  in 
maintaining  the  supreme  excellence  and  value  of  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures,  but  wrong  in  claiming  for  them  infallible 
accuracy.  It  is  right  in  saying  that  they  are  written  by 
inspired  men,  but  wrong  in  cousidering  this  inspiration  a 
guarantee  against  all  possible  error  or  mistake.  It  is  right 
in  calling  the  Bible  "  The  Holy  Scripture,"  but  wrong  in 
denying  to  the  scriptures  of  other  religious  some  divine  influic 
and  some  religious  life.  It  is  right  in  asking  that  the  Bible 
be  read  with  faith  and  expectation ;  wrong  in  demanding 
for  it  unreasoning,  uncritical  suhmiasiou.  Let  reverence  for 
its  spirit,  and  criticism  of  its  letter  go  hand  in  hand ;  for 
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reverence  and  criticism,  faith  and  reason,  docility  to  great 
masters  and  freedom  io  seeking  for  ourselves,  arc  antagonist, 
indeed,  but  not  contradictory.  They  are  not  lioslile,  but 
helpful,  though  acting  in  opposile  directions  —  like  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  thumb  and  fingers  in  the  human  hand,  which 
makes  of  it  such  a  wonderful  servant  of  the  thought.  They 
belong  to  the  group  of  sisterly  powers  whieh  the  Creator 
has  placed  in  the  human  soul  —  varied,  complex,  like  aad 

"  FanEea  »o»  omnibua  una, 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

ORTHOOOX  IDEA  OF  SIN,  AS   DEPRAVITY  AND  AS  GUILT. 

§  1.  The  Question  ataied.  —  We  now  approacb  the  ortho- 
doxy of  Orthodoxy — the  system  of  sin  and  redemption,  which 
constitutes  its  most  essential  character.  The  questions  hith- 
erto treated  —  the  natural  and  supernatural,  miracles,  the 
Scriptures  —  belong  to  universal  religion.  On  these  points 
heretics  and  the  Oi-thodox  may  agree.  But  the  essence  of 
heresy,  in  the  eyes  of  an  Orthodox  man,  is  to  vary  from  the 
standards  of  belief  in  regard  to  sin  and  salvation. 

We  commence  with  the  subject  of  human  sinfulness ;  in 
other  words,  with  the  character  of  man  in  relation  to  Ortho- 
doxy. The  theology  of  t!io  East  asked,  "What  is  God?" 
and  entered  on  its  coiu'se  from  (he  specially  theological  side. 
It  began  with  ontology,  and  proceeded  to  psychology.  In 
this.  Oriental  theology  followed  in  the  path  of  Oriental  phi- 
losophy. But  Occidental  theology,  originating  strictly  with 
Augustine,  followed  the  practical  and  experimental  method 
of  European  thought,  and,  instead  of  askitlg,  "■What  la 
God?"  asked,  instead,  "What  is  mani" 

We  begin,  therefore,  with  the  great  (,uestion,  "What  ia 
nian?"  This  is  the  radical  question  in  practical,  ciperi- 
mental  theology,  as  the  question,  "What  is  God?"  is  the 
I'adical  question  in  speculative  theology.  But  we  are  now 
concerned  in  the  theology  of  experience  and  of  life.  We 
are  seeking  for  human  wants.  Knowing  what  man  is,  we 
can  next  ask  what  he  needs. 

§  2.  The  four  Mmnenfs  or  Characters  of  Evil.  The  Fall, 
Natural  Dcprauity,  Total  Depraviiy,  Inahility.  —  Orthodoxy 
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answers  tiie  question,  "  Wliat  is  man?"  by  saying,  "  Mb'j  is 
A  Binner ; "  and  this  answer  lias  these  four  moments  :  — 

1.  Man  was  created  at  first  righteous  and  good. 

2.  Man  fell,  in  and  with  Adam,  and  became  a  sinner, 
S.  All  BOW  born  are  born  totally  corrupt  and  evil ;  — 

4,  And  are  utterly  disabled  to  all  good,  ?o  as  not  to  ttave 
(he  power  of  repenting,  or  even  of  wishing  to  repent. 

'rhtso  fo'jr  ideas  are,  — 

First,  thai  of  The  Fat  l,  or  Inuehitsd  EviL. 

Second,  ol  Kati'p^l  DEPRAvrrr. 

Third,  of  Total  Depravity. 

Fourth,  of  Inability. 

These  points  are  fuily  stated  in  the  following  pai^age  fi-om 
the  "  Assembly's  Confession  of  Faith,"  chap.  •: :  — 

"1,  Our  first  parents,  being  seduced  by  the  subtlety  and 
temptation  of  Satan,  sinned  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit. 
This  their  sin  God  was  pieaeed,  according  to  hia  wise  and 
holy  counsel,  to  permit ;  having  purposed  to  order  it  to  his 
own  glory. 

"  2.  By  this  sin  they  fell  from  their  original  righteousness, 
and  communion  with  God ;  and  so  became  dead  in  sin,  and 
wholly  defiled  in  all  the  faculties  and  parts  of  soul  and  body. 

"  3.  They  being  the  root  of  all  mankiud,  the  guilt  of  this 
ein  was  imputed,  acd  the  same  death  in  sxn,  and  corrupted 
nature,  convetld,  to  all  their  posterity,  descending  from 
them  by  ordinary  generation. 

*'4.  From  this  original  corruption,  whereby  we  are  utter- 
ly indisposed,  disabled,  and  made  opposite  to  all  good,  and 
wholly  inclined  to  all  evil,  do  proceed  all  actual  transgrea- 

"  6.  This  corruption  of  nature  during  this  life  doth  remain 
in  those  that  are  regenerated ;  and  although  it  be,  through 
Christ,  pardoned  aud  mortifit-d,  yet  both  itself  and  all  the 
*  thereof  are  truly  and  properly  sin. 
Every  sin,  both  original  aud  actual,  being  a  trans- 
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gressionof  the  righteous  law  of  God,  and  contrary  thereimlo, 
doth  in  Its  own  nature  bmi^  giult  upon  the  sinnei,  whereby 
he  IS  bound  over  to  the  wrath  of  God  and  curse  of  the  law, 
and  so  made  subject  t'  death,  with  ail  miseries,  Bpiritual, 
temporal    and  eterna'     • 

Wo  asfiimc  the  Assemblj  s  Catei-hisra "  as  almost  the 
sCindaid  of  Ortholoxv  It  was  prepared  with  the  concur- 
rcn<,e  ot  the  best  inmds  m  England,  in  an  age  when  theologi- 
cal discussion  had  sharpenid  ail  wits  in  that  direction 
Th)rou^hly  Calvinistu  it  is  also  a  vi  onderfully  clear  and 
precise  statement  of  CaUmiam  Fian-ed  after  long  conlro- 
vei«ies  it  had  the  advantage  of  all  the  distrnttious  whith  are 
made  only  during  controversy      It  is  a  fortress  made  defen- 

*ThedoctriQeoriTie  Roman  Catholics  as  stated  by  Moeliler  a  distlnnnished 
EomaQCatlolcisaafijUows  — 

'■  The  doutrine  of  tlie  Catholic  Churah  on  origlnnl  bId  Ib  extrcmelr  eiraple, 
•nd  moy  he  rcdnccd  lo  the  following  praposltionB !  Aduin.  I)y  sin,  lost  IiIb 
origlnnl  jnatioe  and  holinese,  drew  down  on  hlmBelf,  hy  his  diaobediencB,  tlie  dis- 
pleiBureaudJudgmentBoflhB  Almljtiityjncurpcd  Ihe  penalty  of  deixlh.  and  thus, 
ImllhispsrtB,  — In  hie  body  «b  weU  as  sonl,  —  became  Btrangely  d*t«rlonitod. 
Thiifl  blB  BiDful  condition  Is  tranBmittod  to  ail  his  posterity  u  dpeeended  Irom 
him,  entsiilna  the  conaequence  tliat  man  Ib,  of  iiimself,  inenpahle— even  with 
the  lid  of  thp  moHt  per/feet  ethical  law  olfeped  to  him  from  without  (not  except- 
ing ereo  the  one  in  the  Old  Covenant)— to  ad  in  a  manner  itsreenble  to  God 
or  in  any  other  way  to  be  Juatifled  iwiore  hl.n,  nave  only  by  tlio  merila  of  Jeeus 
Christ" 

Tiie  doctrine  of  the 


"  Tl«  condition  of  man  after  the  All  of  Adam  is  snch  that  he  tt 
■nd  prepare  himself  by  his  own  natural  strength  and  good  worts  ti 
otlling  upon  God.  Wherefbre  ve  Imse  no  power  lo  do  good  woriti 
and  aeoeptnble  to  God,  without  the  grace  of  God  by  Chrtat  ptevBiitii 
we  may  hate  a  good  will,  and  worliiiig  with  us  when  we  have  that  a 

The  enrly  Fathers  toolt  different  views  of  the  origin  of  Fin. 
■s«ribed  it  to  human  impoHeiKe.    "  NnnouleompoDdio  dictum  sit,  01 
torn  tmpatientia  adscril^ndnm/'  (Tertul.  De  Patiea.  i. )    Origen  tl 
twns  Ihe  oauae  of  siui  sin  la  a  nepitton  — bo(  doing  riglil.     Just 
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sible  at  all  points,  because  it  has  been  attacked  so  ofteu  tliat 
all  its  weak  places  have  been  seen  and  marked.  It  is  a 
masterpiece  of  statement. 

Now,  it  is  very  easy,  and  what  has  often,  been  done,  to 
stand  OH  the  outside  and  show  tbe  actual  error  and  logical 
absurdity  of  this  creed;  to  show  that  men  are  not  by  nature 
totally  depraved,  and  that,  if  ihey  were,  this  would  nol  be 
guilt ;  that,  if  they  have  no  power  to  repent,  ihey  are  not  to 
blame  for  not  repentiog  ;  and  that  God,  as  a  God  of  justice 
even  (to  say  uotbing  of  mercy,  of  love,  of  a  heavenly  Father) , 
cannot  condemn  and  punish  us  for  a  depraved  nature  inher- 
ited from  Adam. 

It  is  easy  to  say  all  this.  But  it  has  often  been  said ;  and 
with  what  result?  Unitarians  have  been,  by  such  argumeuts, 
confirmed  in  their  Unitarian  ism  ;  but  ihe  Orthodox  have  not, 
by  such  arguments,  been  conviuced  of  the  falsity  of  their 
creed.  Let  us  see,  then,  if  we  cannot  find  some  truth  in  this 
system,  —  some  vital,  experimental  truth,  —  for  the  sake  of 
which  the  Orthodox  cling  to  these  immense  and  incredible 
incoDsisteneies.  Let  us  take  an  inside  view  of  Orthodoxy, 
and  see  why,  being  unreasonable,  it  yet  comoienda  ilself  to 
BO  many  minds  of  the  highest  order  of  reason. 

§  3.  Orthodox  and  .Liberal  View  of  Man,  as  morally  dis- 
eased or  otherwise. — Let  us  begin  with  the  substance  of  Or- 
thodoxy (neglecting,  at  present,  its  form),  and  say,  in 
general,  that  it  regards  human  nature  as  being  in  an  abnor- 
mal or  diseased  condition.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  whh 
man,  according  to  Calvinism,  is  to  cure  him.  Many  sys- 
tems, differing  from  each  other  in  name,  agree  ia  this  —  ihat 
Ihey  do  not  believe  in  any  such  diseased  condition  of  man. 
According  to  them,  he  is  not  to  be  cured,  but  to  bo  educated. 
The  Church  is  not  a  hospital,  but  an  academy.  Man  needs, 
mainly,  instruction.  His  purposes,  in  the  main,  are  right; 
but  he  errs  as  to  wliat  he  lias  to  do.  What  he  requires  is 
precept  and  example. 
12 
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Aa  Orthodoxy  believes  mau  to  be  diseased,  its  object  ia 
twofold,  and  the  truths  whicii  it  employs  are  of  two  kinds. 
First,  it  seeks  to  convince  man  that  he  really  has  fl  danger- 
ous disease ;  and  then  to  convince  him,  that,  by  using  the 
right  means,  he  can  be  cured.  It  therefore  constantly  dwells 
upon  twc  classes  of  truths :  first,  those  which  reveal  man'a 
fiinfulncss  and  his  ruined  condition;  and,  seeondly,  thosa 
which  reveal  the  plan  of  saving  him  from  this  condition — 
a  plan  which  has  been  devised  by  the  Almighty,  and  whicli 
ia  accomplished  in  Christianity.  Orthodoxy  dwells  upon  sia 
and  salvation  ;  these  are  its  two  pivotal  doctrines. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  tlie  systems  which  may  be  asso- 
ciated under  tlie  term  "  Liberal  Christianity  "  regard  man, 
not  as  in  a  state  of  disease,  and  needing  medicine,  but  as  in 
a  state  of  health,  needing  diet,  exercise,  and  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, in  order  that  he  may  gi'ow  up  a  well- developed 
individual.  It  regards  sin,  not  as  a  radical  disease  with 
which  all  are  born,  but  as  a  temporary  malady  to  which  all 
are  liable.  It  does  not,  therefore,  mainly  dwell  on  sin  and 
salvation,  but  on  duty  and  improvement.  Man's  nature  it 
regards,  uot  as  radically  evil,  but  as  radically  good ;  and 
even  as  divine,  because  made  by  God. 

Here,  then,  in  the  doctrine  of  evil,  lies  the  essential  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  great  schools  of  thoiight  which  have 
divided  the  Church.  What  ia  evil?  and  how  is  it  to  be  re- 
garded? This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  radical  question  in  Chris- 
tian theology.  Is  evil  positive,  or  only  negative?  Is  it  & 
reality,  or  only  a  form?  What  is  it?  Whence  comes  it? 
Until  these  questions  are  exhaustively  discussed,  there  is  lit- 
tle hope  of  union  in  theology. 

S  4.  Sin  as  Disease.  —  We  regard  Orthodoxy  as  substan- 
tiallj  right  in  its  views  of  sin  as  being  a  deep  and  radical  dis- 
ease. Our  Saviour  says,  "  I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous, 
but  sinners,  to  repentance."  "  The  Son  of  man  came  to 
ieek  and  to  save  that  which  is  lost." 
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But  till,  question  iccurs,  la  there  only  one  kii.d  of  sin, — 
namely,  \oluntarj  and  touscious  transgression  of  God's  law, 
originating  with  (he  individual  himself,  and  in  the  moment 
of  COmmittmg  it  by  means  of  his  free  will,  which  is  its  only 
seat''  or  is  there  sin  which  is  a  tendency  in  man's  nature, 
eomething  permanent,  involuntary,  of  which  he  is  not  ron- 
anous,  and  which  has  its  seat  not  merely  in  the  will,  hue  in 
tile  dcBiies  and  affeciion-i  To  this  question  Liberal  Chris- 
lianily  his  commonly  said,  "  No,"  and  Orthodoxy  has  said, 
"  Yes ' 

And  on  this  point  I  concur  with  Orthodoxy.  Besides  the 
sra  which  consists  m  free  choice,  and  which  is  essentially 
transient,  there  is  also  the  sin  which  consists  in  wrong  de- 
Birc,  and  which  is  essentially  permanent,  because  it  is  a  habit 
af  the  mind  If  it  were  not  so,  there  could  be  no  such  thing 
as  a  bad  character,  and  no  such  thing  as  a  vicious  habit. 

If  we  attempt  to  analyze  evil,  we  shall  iiud  that  it  may  he 
con\eniently  diMributed  into  these  divisions;  — 

1    Physical  Evil. 

(a)    Pain 

(6.)    Weakness. 

(c.)    Physical  disease. 

2.   Intellectual  or  Meih'al  Km. 

(..)    Ignopa.ce. 

(i.)    Error,  or  mistake. 

(b.)    Sophism,  or  falsehood. 

S.  MoKAL  Evil.    Disobedience  to  toe  Moral  Law. 

(a.)  Ignorant  and  accidental,  or  transgression. 

(b.)  Habitual  disobedience,  or  vice. 

(c.)  Wilful  violation  of  human  law  ;  crime. 

(d.)  Diseased  moral  state,  as  selfisliness,  bad  temper,  &c. 
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4.   Spiritual  Evil. 
(a.)    Wilful  alienation  from  God,  or  perverse  choice, 
(i.)    Spiritual  inability. 

Now,  we  see  that  in  all  these  divisions  of  evil,  — physi- 
cal, iatellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual,  —  it  is  found  in  the 
two  forms  of  aetive  and  passive  evil.  In  the  latter  form  it 
ia  disease,  and  iudependent  of  tJie  will. 

Beturning,  then,  to  the  Orthodox  view  of  evil,  which  it  is 
our  bv^iness  to  esamino,  we  find  already  that  it  has  (he  ad- 
vantage of  the  Liberal  theolo^'j  m  recogmzmg  this  passu  e 
Bide  of  evil,  whicli  we  may  call  disease  It  is  true  that  Or- 
thodoxy has  not  jet  succeeded  m  coining  lo  any  clearocss  oa 
this  question,  and  has  not  yet  any  firm,  intellectual  hold  of 
the  main  points  of  its  atgument.  E'vampics  of  this  cunfu' 
sion  are  quite  common.  Not  to  go  hack  to  the  CaUinistic 
and  Armiuian  controversies,  whidi  were  hut  a  levnal  ot  the 
Augustinian  and  Pelagian  diaputo  ,  not  to  recur  e^en  to  the 
Hopkinaian  and  Edwardian  discussions,  —  we  have  only  to 
refer  lo  the  differences  between  new  aud  old  school  theology 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  ;  to  the  trial  of  Dr.  Beeciier ;  to 
the  book  of  his  son  Edward  ;  to  the  divergence  of  Andover 
from  New  Haven,  aud  Princeton  from  Andover.  Unsettled, 
because  superficial,  views  of  evil  are  at  the  roots  of  all  these 


S  5.  Doctrine  of  tke  Fall  m  Adam,  and  Natural  Deprav- 
ity. Their  Truth  and  Error.  —  The  first  point  of  the  doc- 
trine of  evil  regards  the  Fall,  including  the  doctrine  of 
depravity. 

Modern  French  philosophers  have  "dwelt  much  on  what 
they  call  the  solidarity  of  the  human  race.  By  this  they 
mean  tliat  two  individuals  are  not  independent  of  each  other, 
like  two  tiees  standing  side  by  side,  but  like  two  buds  ou  the 
same  tree  or  bough.  There  is  a  common  iife-Kap  flowing 
through  ihem  all.     Let  the  life  of  the  tree  be  attacked  any- 
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where,  —  in  its  roots,  its  trunk,  il3  limbs,  —  and  all  these 
inilividaal  bucia  feci  it.  Yet  eacb  bud  has  also  a  life  of  its 
own,  and  develops  its  owo  stalk,  leaves,  blossom,  fruit.  It 
can  be  taken  from  its  own  tree,  and  put  into  anotlier  tree,  and 
grow.  So  il  IB  wilh  separate  men  grafted  into  tLe  great  tree 
of  mankind.  No  one  lives  to  himself,  nor  dies  to  himself. 
If  one  suffei's,  all  suffer.  The  life  of  mankind,  becoming 
diseased,  pours  disease  into  all  individual  men. 

Now,  is  there  not  something  in  tliis  doctrine  to  which  our 
instincts  assent?  Do  not  we  feel  it  true  that  we  inherit  not 
our  own  life  merely,  but  that  of  our  race?  and  is  not  this  the 
essential  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  the  fall? 

It  is  true  that  wc  fell  in  Adam.  It  is  also  true  that  we 
fell  in  every  act  of  sia,  iu  every  weakness  and  folly,  of  any 
subsequeot  child  of  Adam.  We  arc  all  drawn  downward  by 
every  sin  ;  we  are  litled  upward,  too,  by  eyery  act  of  heroic 
virtue,  not  by  example  only,  but  also  by  that  mysterious  in- 
fluence, that  subtile  contagion,  finer  than  anything  visible, 
ponderable,  or  tangible,  —  that  effluence  from  eye,  voice, 
tone,  manuer,  which,  according  to  the  character  which  is 
behind,  communicates  an  impulse  of  faith  and  courage,  or  an 
impnlso  of  cowardice  and  untruth  ;  which  may  be  transmits 
ted  onward,  forward,  on  every  side,  like  the  widening  circles 
in  a  disturbed  lake,  —  circles  which  meet  and  cross  each 
other  without  disturbance,  and  whose  iafiuence  may  be 
strictly  illimitable  and  infinite. 

No  doubt,  sin  began  wilh  the  historical  Adam  —  the  first 
man  who  lived.  "  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world, 
nod  death  by  sin."  But  still  more  true  is  it  that  we  fell  in 
the  typical  Adam  —  Adam  who  stands  for  innocent,  ignorant 
human  nature  before  temptation  ;  truest  of  all,  ihat  we  faU 
in  Adam,  because  wo  are,  each  of  us,  at  first  an  Adam. 

We  are  all  in  the  garden  ;  we  are  at  first  placed  in  para- 
dise ;  and  each  has  in  himself  alt  the  four  dramatis  peraimix 
—  Adam,  Eve,  the  Serpent,  and  the  Voice  of  God.  Adam 
12* 
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is  tlie  will,  llie  jiower  of  choice,  the  niHsculiue  element,  in 
man ;  Kvo  is  llie  aftectiou,  the  desire,  tlie  feitiiciiDc  element, 
in  man ;  the  Voice  of  God  is  the  higher  reason  iu  the  soul, 
through  which  iniiuite  (ruth  commaniis,  —  i,  e.,  tho  liigher 
law  ;  and  (he  Serpeat,  the  lower  reafcou  in  the  soul,  tin',  cun- 
Bing  dement,  the  sophisticul  uuilcrstanding,  whicli  can  puf 
evil  for  good,  and  good  for  evil.  The  gardi'n  is  our  early 
inniieenee,  where  there  is  no  struggle,  no  remorse,  no  aust 
e  y  ;  where  goodness  is  not  lahor,  but  impulse.  But,  when 
we  go  out  of  tlie  garden,  we  enter  a  life  of  trial,  till  we  reach 
the  highe  ■  paradise,  tlie  kingrlom  of  heaven ;  and  then  joy 
and  duty  hccome  one  again.     Then — ■ 

'■  Love  ie  an  unorrtng  light. 


From  paradise,  through  the  world,  to  heaven ;  from  Egypt, 
through  the  wilderness,  to  Canaan  ;  from  innocence,  through 
templatioo,  sin,  repentance,  faith,  to  regeneration,  —  such  ia 
the  progress  of  man. 

To  me,  the  belief  that  I  fell  in  Adam  is  not  an  opinioa 
fraught  only  witJi  sadness.  This  tide  of  life  which  comes 
pouriug  through  me  cornea  from  ten  thousand  ancestora. 
All  their  sorrows  and  joys,  temptations  and  struggles,  sins 
and  virtues,  have  helped  to  make  it  what  it  is.  I  am  a 
member  of  a  great  body.  I  am  willing  lo  be  so  —  to  bear 
the  fortunes  and  misfortuuea  of  my  race. 

It  is  true  that  I  find  evil  tendencies  in  mo,  which  I  did  not 
cause ;  but  I  know,  that,  for  whatever  part  I  air  not  the 
cause,  I  am  not  acconnlable.  For  this  part  of  my  life  I  do 
not  dread  the  wrath,  but  r.ithcr  claim  the  pity,  of  iny  God. 
My  nature  I  find  to  be  diseased  —  not  well ;  needing  cure, 
and  not  merely  food  and  exercise.  I  can,  tlierefore,  the 
more  easily  believe  tiiiit  God  lias  sent  me  a  physician,  and 
that  I  shall  be  cured  by  him.  I  (an  believe  in  a  future 
emancipation   from   these   teudeucies    to   vanity,   seuaiialily, 
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indolence,  anger,  wilfulness,  impatience,  obstinacy — tenden- 
cies which  are,  in  me,  not  crime,  but  disease ;  and  I  caa  see 
how  to  say  with  Paul,  "  Now,  then,  it  is  no  more  /  that  do 

it,  bnl  SIN  THAT  DWELLETH  IN  ME," 

If,  now,  we  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  Orthodos 
doctrine  of  the  fail,  as  set  forth  by  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly, we  shall  find  it  to  be  half  true  and  half  false.  It  states 
truly  (chap.  6,  §  1)  that  our  first  parents  sinned,  and  also 
(§  2)  that  by  this  sin  they  fell  from  their  original  righteous- 
ness ;  for  this  only  means  that  the  first  conscious  act  of 
disobedience  by  man  produced  alienation  from  God,  and 
degeneracy  of  nature.  This  was  no  arbitraiy  punishment, 
but  the  natural  consequence.  The  creed  also  says  truly 
(§  3)  that  this  corrupted  nature  was  conveyed  lo  all  their 
posterity  ;  for  this  only  means,  that,  by  the  laws  of  descent, 
good  and  evil  qualities  are  transmitted ;  which  all  wise  ob- 
servers of  human  nature  knew  to  be  the  fact.  It  is  also  true 
(5  5)  that  this  corrupt  nature  does  remain  (to  some  extent 
at  least),  even  in  the  regenerate,  in  this  life. 

So  far,  so  true.  Sin,  as  disease,  began  with  the  first 
man,  iu  his  first  sin,  and  has  been  transmitted,  by  physical, 
moral,  and  spiritual  infiueuces,  from  him  to  us  alL 

But  now  we  fmd  complicated  with  these  truths  other  state- 
ments, which  we  must  need  regard  as  falsehoods.  Tried 
either  by  reason  or  Scripture,  they  are  palpably  untrue,  and 
are  very  dangerous  errors. 

The  first  error  of  Orthodoxy  is  io  declaring  transmitted  or 
inherited  evil  to  be  total.  It  declares  that  our  first  parents 
"were  iufto%  defiled  in  all  faculties  and  parts  of  soul  and 
body,"  and  that  me,  in  consequence,  "  are  utterly  indisposed, 
disabled,  and  made  opposite  to  all  good,  and  wholly  inclined 
to  all  evil."  This  statement  is  indefensible.  But  we  shall 
consider  this  in  another  section  on  "  Total  Depravity,"  and 
only  allude  lo  it  now  in  passing. 

Another  error,  however,  and  a  very  important  one,  is  to 
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attribute  the  gaill  of  AJam  and  Eve  (o  their  descendants. 
Thia  is  the  famoGa  doctrine  of  imputation,  which  is  now 
rejected  by  all  the  loading  schools  of  modem  Orthodoxy. 
That  we  can  be  guilty  of  Adam's  sin,  either  by  imputation 
or  in  any  other  way,  seems  too  absurd  and  immoral  a  state- 
But  though  many  intelligent  Orthodox  teachers  and  bo» 
lievera  do  now  reject  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  Ihey 
admit  what  is  just  as  false  and  just  as  immoral  a  doc- 
trine. They  make  us  guilty  for  that  part  of  sin  which  is 
depravity,  as  well  as  for  that  which  is  wilful. 

Whatever,  eilher  of  moral  good  or  moral  e^il,  proceeds 
from  our  nature,  and  not  from  our  will,  has  no  character  of 
merit  or  demerit.  The  reason  is  evident,  and  is  stated  by 
the  apostle  Paul,  We  are  only  guilty  for  what  we  do  our- 
selves ;  we  are  only  meritorious  for  what  we  do  ourselves: 
but  what  our  nature  does,  we  do  not  do.  "  Now,  then,  it  is 
no  more  /  that  do  it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me," 

Professor  Shedd,  late  of  Andover,  some  years  ago  published 
a  very  able  essay  in  the  "Christian  Eeview,"  the  title  of 
which  was,  >'  Sin  a  Nature,  and  that  Nature  Guilt."  This 
title  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  essay.  A  man  could  not 
litter  a  more  palpable  contradiction,  if  he  said,  "  The  sun 
solid,  and  that  solid  fluid,"  or,  "  The  earth  black,  and  that 
black  white."  • 

There  are  two  kinds  of  moral  good  and  two  kinds  of  moral 
evil,  which  are  essentially  different.  The  two  kinds  of  moral 
good  may  be  named  moral  virtue  and  moral  heauty ;  the  two 
kinds  of  moral  evil  may  be  named  guilt  and  depravity. 
Now,  so  far  as  goodness  proceeds  from  a  beautiful  nature, 
it  is  not  virtuous,  and  so  far  as  sin  proceeds  from  a  depraved 
nature,  it  is  not  guiliy.  W^e  caa  conceive  of  an  angelic 
nature  with  no  capacity  of  virtue,  because  incapable  of  guilt. 

•  [ie< ,  la  tilt  Atipcndix,  an  oxamluatlon  of  Frorcseor  Sliedd's  article. 
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We  can  also  conceive  of  a  nature  so  depraved  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  guilt,  because  incapable  of  virtue. 

S  6.  Examination  of  Romans,  5:12-21. —  The  famous 
pasaage  iu  Paul  (Rom.  5  :  12-21),  which  is  the  direct  scrip- 
tural foundation  claimed  for  the  doctrine  of  Adam's  fall  pro- 
ducing guilt  in  his  posterity,  is  iu  reality  a  support  of  our 
view.  The  only  other  passage  (1  Cor,  15  :  22)  where  Adam 
is  referred  to,  declares  that  we  all  die  in  him,  but  by  no 
means  asserts  that  we  sin  in  him. 

The  passage  referred  to  runs  thus  (Rom.  5  :  12-18)  : 

Verse  12  :  "  As  by  one  man  siu  entered  into  the  world,"— 
(Paul  here  refers  to  the  fact  that  sin  began  with  the  first 
man.) 

"  And  dcatJi  by  sin  ;  " — 

(Jiy  means  of  the  sin  of  one  man,  death  entered.) 
"And  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  ail  have 
sinned." 

(Rather  "deatli  came  upon  all  men,  because  all  have 
Binned."  The  Vulgate  has  here  w  quo,  "  in  whom  ;  "  that 
is,  in  Adam.  So  Augustine.  But  even  those  who,  like  Ols- 
hausen,  contend  for  Augustine's  views,  admit  that  itp'  tj  here 
is  a  conjunction,  equivalent  to  because,  and  not  a  relafive.) 

The  next  five  verses  (13,  14,  15,  16,  17)  coustilute  a 
parenthesis,  and  refer  to  an  objection  which  is  not  slated. 
Some  one  might  say,  "  How  could  all  sin,  from  Adam  to 
Moses,  when  there  was  no  kw  till  Moses?  and  yon,  Paul, 
have  said  (Rom.  4  :  15),  that  "  where  there  is  no  law  there 

Paul  replies  that  "  sin  is  not  imputed  without  law  ; "  that 
is,  as  I  think  evident,  it  is  not  regarded  as  guilt.  A  man 
who  sins  ignorantly  ia  not  gmlty ;  but  he  sufers  the  couse- 
qu(:ucc8  of  his  siu,  which  are  depravity  of  his  nature,  or 
moral  death.  "  Sin  ia  not  imputed,"  says  Paul ;  '^  but  death 
reigus."  Those  who  do  not  sin  "  after  th(>similitnde  of 
Adam's  trausgi'ession,"  —  tliat  is,  who  do  not  violate  a  posi- 
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live  command,  —  nevertliclesa  are  depraved,  morally,  and 
are  dead  spiritually.  Tiie  Hottentots  and  Fejee  Islanders 
violate  no  positive  law  given  them  by  God,  and  consequently 
are  not  guilty  of  that ;  but  because  they  violate  (even  igno- 
rantly)  the  laws  of  their  moral  nature,  they  are  depraved 
morally. 

We  see,  then,  that  Paul  distinctly  recognizes  the  distino 
lion  made  above  betweeu  sin  <is  guilt  and  sin  as  depramti/. 

He  disiinguishcs  between  sia  as  sinfulnesa,  or  unconscious 
tmnsgression  (Ji  djucpi/u),  and  sin  as  couscioua  transgression 
ol'a  known  command  (jiuii'iGuais). 

The  consequence  of  the  first  is  death,  or  moral  and  spir- 
itual depravity  ;  the  consequence  of  the  second  is  condemna- 
tion, or  a  sense  of  guilt. 

yiofulness,  bringing  with  it  depravity  (the  general  de- 
moralization of  human  natnrc),  began  with  Adam.  All 
became  involved  in  sinfulness,  and  consequently  alt  partook 
of  the  depravity  which  belongs  to  it  as  its  wages. 

It  should,  however,  be  observed  that  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  Paul  to  teach  anything  about  Adam.  His  intention  is  to 
teach  something  ahout  Christ.  He  refers  to  Adam's  case  as 
something  they  all  are  acquainted  with  ;  iie  compares  Christ's 
case  with  it  both  by  coutrast  and  resemblance.  But  his  ob- 
ject ia  not  to  instruct  us  about  Adam,  but  about  Clirist,  He 
uses  Adam  as  an  example  to  enforce  his  doctrine  about 
Christ.  Through  Christ,  goodness  and  happiness  were  to 
come  into  the  world.  He  illustrated  this  fact,  and  made  it 
appear  probable,  by  the  fact  which  they  already  knew — 
that  through  Adam  sin  and  death  had  entered  the  world. 
If  it  seemed  sti-ange,  in  an  age  in  which  men  were  so  dis- 
united, that  one  man  should  be  the  medium  of  commnnicat- 
ing  goodness  to  the  whole  human  race,  they  miglit  remember 
that  Adam  also  had  been  the  incdivim  of  introducing  sin  to 
tbe  whole  human  race.  If  the  Jews  wondered  that  Christ 
6hould  bring  salvation  to  tbose  who  were  not  under  the  law, 
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they  mighl  ren  mber  1  at  A  tam  1  al  b  o  ht  (lea  h  to  those 
not  under  1  e  U  v   and     1  o  d  d  u     a  I  e  d  1      If  Ihey 

doubted  ho  V  Q  r  t  s  goodne  b  could  I  Ij  o  uake  men 
righteous  1  ej  u  ^ht  rcme  bcr  tl  t  n  o  e  ay  Adiim'fi 
ti-ans^ress  on  1  ad  1  elped  to  mak  en  nne  3  Yut,  after 
qJ!,  llie  mu  n  f  ct  1  cJ  I  e  s  les  8  ii  tl  o  twclftii  verse, 
chapter  he  —  1  at  by  one  tin  a  a  e  t  1  nto  the  world, 
uod  death  by  a  n  11  9  a  nounts  t  y  n^,  1  at  sin  liegan 
with  Adam  1!  en  1  e  adds  n  tl  e  san  e  rse  hat  death 
lias  passed  upon  all  men,  because  all  have  sinned."  lie  there- 
fore distinctly  deelares  that  every  man  is  punished  for  hia 
own  sin,  and  not  for  the  sin  of  Adara. 

In  the  other  passage  (1  Cor.  16  :  22),  Paul  says,  "  As  ia 
Adam  all  die,  even  so,  in  Christ,  shall  all  be  made  alive."  He 
does  not  say  here,  «ither  that  '■  all  sinned  in  Adam,"  or  that 
"  all  fell  ia  Adam,"  or  that  -Ul  died  la  Adam."  It  is  the 
present  tense,  "  all  die  in  A  Itm 

What  he  means  by  this  he  expl  t  ns  1  mself  afterwards. 
He  tells  us  that  as  "  souls  d  sceud  d  trim  Adam,  we  are 
liable  to  death  ;  aa  spirits  qu  tkeucl  by  Christ,  we  are  filled 
with  spiritual  aud  immortal  lite 

In  the  foriy-fourth  verse  he  gives  the  explanation.  Ths 
body  "  is  sown  a  natural  body  "  (oiJ>/i<i  ft/jiixiiv')  — . literally  a, 
soul-body,  a  body  vitalized  by  the  soul.  "  It  is  raised  a  spirit- 
ual body"  —  literally  spirit-body  (cui/in  neeufiitixiiii)^  a  body 
vitalized  by  the  spirit.  "  There  is  a  soul-body,  aud  there  ia 
a  spirit-body."  "  And  so  it  is  written,  The  first  man,  Adam, 
was  made  a  living  soul  "  (which  is  a  quotation  from  Gciiesia 
2:7  —  "and  man  became  a  living  soul),"  "but  the  last 
Adam,"  says  Paul  (meaning  Christ),  "  became  a  hfe-making 
tpivit,"  But,  continues  Paul,  the  soul-man  (psychical  mau) 
comes  first ;  the  spiritual-iiian  afterwards,  according  to  a 
regular  order.  "  The  first  man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy  ;  the 
settind  is  the  Lord  from  heaven."  Aud  theo  h«  adds,  —  aud 
ihis  is  the  key  to  the  whole  passage,  —  "  As  we  have  borne  the 
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image  of  the  earthy^  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the 
heavenly."  The  doclrine,  lliea,  is  plainly  lliia  :  tliut  we  have 
two  natures  —  a  soul-nature,  wbicli  we  derive  from  Adara, 
and  share  with  all  mankind,  whichnature  id  liable  to  weak- 
ness, sin,  and  death ;  and  a  spirit-nature,  which  we  derive 
from  God,  which  Christ  comes  to  quicken  and  vitalize,  and 
the  life  of  which  constitutes  our  true  immortality. 

The  apoatle  Paul,  therefore,  does  not  by  any  means  teach 
Calvinism.  The  Catechism  says  that  "  our  first  parents 
bi  ing  the  root  ot  all  mankmd,  the  guilt  of  their  sin  waa  im- 
puli^d  to  all  their  posterity  "  But  Paul  says,  "  So  death 
pissed  upon  all  men,  bei-au^e  all  liAie  sinned."  The  Cate- 
chism sajs  that  "this  'time  death  in  sin,  and  corrupted 
natuie,  being  (.onitjtd  to  their  posterity,  makes  us  utterly 
indisposed  and  opposite  to  all  good,"  aiui  that  "  from  this 
onginal  corruption  do  pioceed  all  actual  transgressions." 

But  if  this  IS  so,  there  has  been  no  such  thing  in  tlie 
world  as  guilt  since  Adam  fell  If  all  actual  transgressions 
proceed  from  original  corruption,  and  original  corruption 
comes  from  the  iirst  transgression  of  Adam,  it  logically  fol- 
lows that  there  has  been  but  one  sin  committed  in  the  world 
since  it  was  made,  namely,  the  sin  of  Adam.  All  other  sins 
have  been  pure  misfortunes  ;  his  alone  was  guilt,  liis  trans- 
gression alone  came  from  a  free  choice  ;  all  others  have  come 
from  an  involuntarj  necessity  of  nature 

Nolliiag  can  be  more  certain  fiom  reason  and  Scripture 
than  this  —  that  tiansgiessions  nbich  tome  Irom  a  corrupt 
nature  are  just  so  t  ir  done  in  us,  and  not  done  by  us.  This 
the  ipoitle  distinctly  athrms  when  he  sajs  (7  .  17),  "  Now, 
then,  it  IS  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in 
me  "  No  man  is  responsible  Jor  disease,  when  he  has  not 
brought  that  disease  on  him'^elf,  but  inherited  it  from  his 
ancestors  The  disease  may  make  him  very  odious,  very 
disagiecable,  but  cannot  mike  him  bitmible  Thcreibre, 
when   Calvm   sajs   that    hereditary   depravity   "renders   ua 
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obnoxious  to  the  divine  wratli,"  he  utters  ao  absurdity.  Thia 
coofusion  of  ideas  runs  through  all  Orthodox  statements  on 
the  subject,  and  the  only  cure  is,  that  we  should  learn  how 
to  make  this  distinction  between  natural  evil  and  moral  evil, 
or  tlie  evil  which  proceeds  from  a  corrupt  nature  and  the 
evil  which  comes  from  a  free  will. 

H'  we  were  to  sum  up  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle  Paul  on 
this  subject,  it  would  be  thus  ;  — 

1.  The  first  man,  Adam,  consisted,  as  we  all  consist,  of 
nature  and  will.  His  nature  consisted  of  innouent  tendencies 
and  appetites.  None  were  excessive ;  all  were  well  balanced. 
His  nature  inclined  liim  no  more  to  evil  than  to  good,  but 
each  faculty  was  in  proper  poise.  The  first  sin,  therefore, 
could  not  have  been  a  gross  one  ;  it  was  a  simple  transgres- 
sion ;  but  its  effect  was  to  introduce  what  the  apostle  cails 
death  ;  that  is,  a  diseased  or  corrupt  nature.  The  process  is 
this ;  With  the  first  conscious  and  free  transgression  there 
arises  a  sense  of  guilt.  This  sense  of  guilt  leads  the  soul 
away  from  God.  Adam  and  Eve  hide  in  the  garden.  Evei-y 
act  of  sin  tends  to  create  a  habit,  and  so  destroys  the  moral 
equipoise.  There  hence  arises  a  tendency  towards  evil,  and 
from  good ;  and  this  is  called  death,  because  it  takes  us  away 
from  God*  who  is  the  source  of  life. 

2.  A  tendency  towards  evil  is  thus  introduced  into  the  world 
by  the  transgression  of  the  first  man.  His  descendants  are 
now  born  with  a  nature  which  is  not  in  equipoise,  but  which 
leans  more  towards  evil  than  towards  good.  Their  will 
remains  free  as  before ;  but  they  canuot  perform  the  same 
anioiint  of  good  as  before.  These  corrupt  tendencies  tempt 
to  greater  sin  than  the  pure  tendencies  did,  and,  whenever 
yielded  to,  bring  a  greater  amount  of  moral  evil  ioto  the 

3.  Things,  therefore,  are  thus  growing  worse  cootinnally  ; 
for  every  new  act  of  sin  makes  it  easier  to  sin  again.  And 
this  tendeacy  to  death,  or  estrangement  from  God,  must  go 
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on  increasing,  unless  some  antagonist  priaclpie  can  be  «om- 
municated  to  the  race.  This  ia  actually  doue  by  Jesus  Christ, 
The  principle  of  life  which  Christ  introduces  consists  in  reo 
ODciliation  to  God.  Sin  separates  ua  from  God,  aud  there- 
fore tends  to  death.  Christ  recoDciles  us  to  God,  and  so  gives 
life.  The  way  ia  which  Christ  reconciles  us  to  God  is  by 
manifesting  God's  pardoning  and  saving  love  to  the  eiuful 
sou].  In  hia  own  life,  but  especially  by  his  death,  ho  com- 
innaicateB  this  pardouing  love,  and  so  produces  ihe  atone- 
iflcnt.  This  is  the  central,  Paulino  view  of  the  relation  of 
Adam  and  Christ  to  the  race.  Adam  introdueea  death  into 
the  world  ;  Christ  introduces  life.  He  does  not  speak  at  all 
of  imputation,  or  transfer  of  guilt ;  but  he  speaks  of  an  actual 
communication  of  death  and  life.  Adam  and  Christ  both 
stand  in  actual,  and  not  merely  ideal,  connection  with  the 
whole  race  of  man,  Adam  is  a  living  soul ;  Christ,  a  life- 
giving  spirit.  By  inheritance,  we  receive  a  depraved  life  of 
the  aoul  from  Adam  ;  by  communioD,  we  receive  an  eternal 
or  ipiritua!  life  from  Christ,  And,  in  regard  lo  both  of  these 
acla,  the  notion  of  blame  or  merit  is  entii'cly  excluded.  We 
aie  not  to  blame  for  our  inherited  depravity  derived  from 
Adam  We  deserve  no  credit  for  the  salvation  which  comes 
to  u-J  Irom  Christ.  The  compensation  for  the  misfiartune  of 
inherited  evil  is  the  free  gift  of  divine  goodness  iu  Jesus. 

We  have  thus  considered  the  truth  and  the  error  contained 
in  the  Orthodox  doctrine  of  the  fall.  The  truth  of  it  is  in 
its  aasertion  of  a  depravity  of  nature,  to  which  we  are  liable 
in  consequence  of  ancestral  sins :  the  error  is  in  imputing 
gnilt  to  us  in  consequence  of  them, 

§  7.  Orthodox  View  of  Toted  Depravity  and  InahUili/.  — 
In  speaking  of  the  fail  of  man,  we  necessarily  anticipated 
somewhat  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity.  Still,  we  inusl 
say  something  further  on  this  doctrine,  becau^;  it  is  ao  im- 
portant iu  the  Church  system :  it  is,  indeed,  at  ■.  'a  foundation. 
'I'liose  who  accept,  in  its  strictness,  the  doctrine  of  total 
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depravity  cannot  avoid  iiny  point  of  the  severest  Calvinism. 
Schleiermacher  has  shown,  in  his  "  Essay  on  Election,"  that 
this  latter  doctrine  necessarily  t'ollowa  the  doelriue  of  total 
depravity ;  for,  if  man  is  wholly  depraved,  he  bas  no  power 
to  do  anything  for  liis  own  coaversion  ;  therefore  God  must 
do  it,  Aod  if  some  are  converted,  and  not  others,  it  must 
be  because  God  cliooses  to  convert  some,  and  does  not  choose 
to  convert  others. 

Let  us  look,  then,  at  what  Orthodoxy  says  of  the  extent 
of  human  depravity.  In  all  the  principal  creeds,  this  is  stated 
to  be  uulimited.  Man's  sin  is  total  and  entire.  There  is 
nothing  good  in  him.  The  Weftmiaster  Confession  and  tha 
Confession  of  Ihe  New  England  Congregational  churches 
describe  him  as  '•  dead  in  sin,  and  wholly  defiled  in  all  the 
faculties  and  pans  of  soul  and  body."  Other  creeds  usa 
simiiar  language. 

In  considering  this  theory,  we  are  struck  at  first  by  the 
circumstance,  that  Ihe  Bible  gives  it  very  little  support.  Tlie 
Bible  continually  spuaka  of  mao  as  a  sinner ;  but  there  are 
very  few  texts  wliieh  oan,  without  siraiuiug,  be  made  to  see»» 
to  teach  that  he  is  totally  depraved.  Let  us  examine  a  few 
of  them. 

§  8,  Proof  Texts.  —  1.  A  text  often  cited  is  Glencsis  6  : 5, 
—  the  reason  given  for  destroying  the  humau  race,  in  the 
time  of  Noah,  by  the  deluge :  "  And  God  saw  that  the 
■wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every 
imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  lieart  was  only  evil  con- 
tinually." Bui  this  seems  to  be  a  description  of  tlie  state  of 
Ihe  world  at  that  particular  time,  not  of  its  character  in  all 
ages.  It  18  not  a  descriptiou  of  man's  natural  condition,  but 
of  an  extremely  degenerate  condition.  If  the  state  of  tho 
world  here  described  was  its  natural  state,  it  would  rather 
be  a  reason  for  not  having  created  the  race  at  first ;  or,  if  it 
was  a  reason  for  destroying  it,  it  would,  at  best,  seem  to  be 
as  strong  a  one  against  cruating  ii  again.     If  a  man  plants 
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a  Iree  in  his  garden,  whose  nature  he  knows  is  to  produce  a 
certain  kind  of  fruit,  it  would  seem  hardly  a  good  reason  ibr 
cutting  it  down,  that  it  produced  that  kind  of  fruit :  certiiinly 
it  would  not  be  a  good  reason  for  cutting  it  down,  and  plmii- 
ing  another  of  precisely  the  siiinc  kind  in  its  place,  Tho 
reason  why  tlie  race  of  men  was  destroyed  was,  (hat  h  liiii) 
ilegcneraled.  But  there  were  some  good  even  then ;  for  Jo 
the  ninth  verae  we  are  told  that  "  Noah  was  a  just  man.  auJ 
perfect  in  liis  generation,-  and  walked  with  God." 

2.  Tliere  is  another  passage,  in  the  fourteenth  Psalm 
which  is  quoted  by  Paul  in  Rom.  3  :  "  There  is  none  right 
eous ;  no,  not  one:  there  is  none  that  understandelh,  none 
that  seeketh  after  God,  They  liavo  all  gone  out  of  ibc  way, 
they  are  together  become  unprofitable  :  there  is  none  that 
doeth  good ;  no,  not  one.  There  is  no  fear  of  God  before 
their  eyes." 

This  passage  is  relied  on  to  prove  total  depravity.  But 
we  may  reply,  that  — 

This  also  is  a  degenerate  condition,  not  a  natural  one.  It 
was  a  condition  into  which  men  had  fallen,  not  one  in  which 
they  were  born.  "  They  have  all  j/one  out  of  the  way  ;  tiiey 
nre  together  become  unprofitable."  It  does  not,  therefore, 
apply  to  men  ■universally,  but  to  men  in  those  particular 

It  was  not  true  of  aH,  even  at  that  particular  time.  It  was 
not  true  of  David  himself,  that  ho  did  not  seek  after  God,  or 
have  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes ;  or  else  other  passages 
in  the  same  book  are  not  true,  in  which  he  says  the  coutiary. 
"  0  God  I  early  will  1  seek  thee :  my  soul  ibirstetb  for  thee  ; 
my  flesh  longeth  for  thee."  He  also  Ireqnentiy  speaks 
of  and  to  those  who  i'ear  the  Lord,  and  says,  "■  I  am  a  coin- 
panion  io  all  those  that  fear  thee." 

The  "  all"  is  not  to  be  taken  strictly.  It  means  people 
generally  at  that  lime.  Just  so  it  is  said,  "  There  went  out 
to  him  Jerusalem  and  all  Judea,  and  all  the  region   round 
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about  Jordan ; "  whicU  does  not  imply  that  no  one  afaid  at 

"  Hut,"  it  may  be  said,  "  does  not  Paul  teacli  that  litis  is  to 
be  idken  universally,  when  he  quotes  it,  and  adds,  '  Now  we 
know  that  what  the  law  saith,  it  saith  to  tbose  under  liie 
law,  that  every  moulli  be  stopped,  and  all  the  world  guilty 
before  God'?  We  think  he  meana  lo  say,  that,  as  this  is  said 
to  Jews,  it  proves  that  Jews,  as  well  as  Geutiles,  are  very 
guilty.  He  is  addressing  tbo  Jews,  who  boasted  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  law.  Chap.  2  :  "  Behold,  thou  art  called 
a  Jew,"  &c. 

3.  Jer.  17  :  9.'     "  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things, 
Y  wicked." 

e  that  we  are  to  take  this  as  an  unlimited  ex- 
pression, and  not  merely  a  strong  declaration  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  Jews  s  1!  does  not  pro've  total  depriiity  of  the 
nature,  bn  n  Ij  ha  of  (he  affLCtions,  or  the  heart " 
Man's  ui  u  has  o  1  e  thin„9  besides  de'^ire  it  has  coa- 
science,  r  on  nd  11  and  it  does  not  loUow  that  these 
are  also  d  {  a    d 

4.  liom  8  7  Tie  cainal  mmd  is  enmitj  xgamst 
God." 

This  does  not  intend  that  the  mind  of  man,  m  its  nafuial 
State,  is  enmity,  but  iu  its  carnal  state  ,  th  it  is,  when  subjoct 
to  fleshly  desires.  Nearly  the  same  phrase  is  used  in  the 
verse  before,  and  is  translated,  "  To  be  carnally  minded  is 
death." 

5.  There  is  one  famous  passage,  however,  which  socms  to 
say  that  God  is  angry  with  us  on  account  of  our  nature 
This  is  a  passage  very  much  quoted  an  1  we  hear  it  so  often 
that  it  seems  as  if  the  Bible  was  full  of  such  tests.  It  is  in 
Eph.  2:3.  "  We  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  even 
as  others."  This  is  quoted  to  prove  that  God  is  angry  with 
men  for  theiv  natures,  and  hates  tliem  for  being  bom  evil— r 
just  as  we  may  hate  a  snake,  a  scorpion,  or  spider,  for  its 
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nature.  Bot,  as  it  happens,  the  very  nest  verses  show  that 
this  is  impossible,  unless  God  can  be  hating  one  of  hia  crea- 
tures and  loving  it  at  the  very  same  moment. 

For,  in  Ihe  next  verse  Paul  says  that  God  loved  us  with 
a  great  love  when  we  were  dead  in  trespasies  and  sins.  aniJ 
children  of  wra'.h.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  "  chUdren  of 
wrath"  must  meaa  something  else.  It  may  mean  that  meo 
outside  of  Christianity  —  Jews  and  Gentiles  —  were  afraid  of 
God  ;  living  under  a  coustaut  sense  of  his  displeasure ;  that 
God  seemed  to  them  a  terrible  being,  always  disposed  to 
punish  them  with  severity.  This  was  the  fact,  Jews  and 
Gentiles  were  afraid  of  their  gods,  before  Christ  came,  and 
so  were  "  children  of  wrath."  Or  it  may  mean  that  men 
are  exposed  to  the  consequences  of  sin;  for,  in  Scripture 

"  God  'B  wrathful  Baiii  to  be,  when  he  doth  do 
That  wiikuut  wrath  whiuh  wratli  doth  force  na  to." 

Moreover,  "  nature,"  in  Scripture  usage,  does  not  necessa- 
rily mean,  "as  human  beiags."  It  often  intends  external 
position,  origin,  and  race.  So  (in  Gal.  2 :  16)  we  read, 
"  Jews  by  nature ; "  and  so  (in  Bom.  2  :  27)  "  uncircumcis- 
ion,  which  is  by  nature." 

The  same  word  is  used  twice  in  James  3  :  7,  and  is  trans- 
lated hind.  "  Every  kind  of  beasts,  birds,  serpents,  things 
in  the  sea,  is  tamed  of  raaa-kind : "  literally,  "  the  whole 
animal  race  is  tamed  by  the  human  race." 

If  qivais  here  meant  "  constitutional  depravity,"  the  same 
word  in  Eom.  2  :  14  must  mean  constitutional  goodness,  where 
we  are  told  that  some  "  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  iu 
the  law."  So,  too,  we  read  of  the  olive  tree,"  wild  by  na 
lure,  iu  Kom.  11:24. 

"By  nature,"  here,  plainly  means  the  original  coudilion, 
not  the  original  constitution.  Just  so  we  say  that  wild  ani- 
mals are  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  call  savages  the  children 
of  nature. 
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These  five  testa  are  the  strongest  in  the  Bible  to  support 
the  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  iind,  as  such,  are  constantly 
quoted.  They  have  very  little  weight,  and  not  one  of  them 
is  from  the  worda  of  Jcsu9. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  passages  which  seem 
tfl  leclarc  that  tiiere  is  something  good  in  man  in  his  uncoii- 
Ttrted  or  natural  state,  and  that  even  in  that  state  he  may 
tun  towards  the  light,  and  struggle  against  evil. 

John  3  :  20,  21.  "  Every  one  that  doeth  truth  :Mmeth  ^ 
tlie  light." 

Matt.  26 :  41.  "  .  .  .  The  spirit  is  willing,  the  flesh  is 
weak." 

Rom.  2 :  24.  "  Gentiles,  who  have  not  the  law,  do  by 
nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  and  show  the  work 
of  that  law  which  is  written  in  the  heart." 

Acts  10  3o  '  In  every  nation  he  thit  ftaruth  Grod, 
and  worketh  right eoiiiuesb,  is  accepted  ol  him 

But  the  passage  moat  strikingly  and  thoroughly  opposel  to 
the  doctrine  oi  total  depnvily  is  the  description,  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  Romaaa  of  the  conflict  baween  the  law 
IQ  the  members  and  the  lav,  of  tht.  mind  Paul  speaking 
evidcotly  fioin  bis  own  experience  in  lis  uncon\ertel  state, 
describes  the  condition  ol  one  morallj  dcpia\el,  wi  o  is  try 
in^to  do  ri^bt  but  is  pieveuted  bj  evil  liabits  which  hi\e 
become  a  part  of  himself  lie  describes  tins  as  moial  death, 
but  not  fjiiilt  He  says  '  It  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but  sin 
that  dwelleth  in  me  He  describes  himself  as  morally  im 
pjtent — wiihmg  to  do  ri^jht,  but  unable  to  do  it  He  saja 
he  dehghta  i«  fie  law  of  God  after  the  inner  ma  i  The  in 
most  IS  n^Jit,  but  outside  oi  that  are  e\il  habits,  in  the  body, 
which  drag  dowu  the  soul  and  enslave  it.  I'aul  therefore 
distinctly  says  ihat  a  man  in  such  a  condition  is  not  himself 
A  sinner,  because  he  docs  not  commit  the  sin.  Thus  he 
makes  clear  and  strong  the  diatiuction  we  referred  to  above, 
between  depravity  and  guilt  —  between  natural  evil  andmorai 
evil. 
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Paul  toaches  that  man  is  not  totally  depraved,  but  that 
even  ill  the  caraal  miia  there  is  a  good  principle,  only  that 
it  is  conquered  by  the  oviL  If  the  mind  delights  in  the 
law  of  God,  and  the  will  to  do  right  is  present  with  us,  we 
evidently  are  not  (ofaHy  depraved ;  but  the  total  Jipravity,  if 
anyvhere,  is  in  the  flesh  only,  as  Paul  plaiaiy  saj  3 :  "  1  know 
that  in  me  (that  is,  in  my  Jlesh)  dwelleth  no  good  thing ; " 
that  is,  the  depravity  ia  physical,  not  moral.  But  pliysi:'a] 
depraviO'  is  not  guilt,  hut  only  disease. 

§  9.  'TTrulh  in  the  Doctrine  of  Total  Depravity.  — Never- 
theless  there  is  a  sense  in  which  man  may  be  said  to  be  often 
totally  sinful ;  but  this  is  only  in  a  total  alienation  of  the  will 
from  God.  It  is  not  a  total  depravity,  but  a  total  alienation. 
There  is  a  natural  depravity,  but  it  is  not  total.  But  the 
choice  may  be  totaUy  perverted,  when  it  chooses  darkness 
instead  of  light,  evil  instead  of  good. 

Let  us  see  what  there  is  of  this  in  njnn. 

The  gospel  of  Christ,  as  we  understand  it,  undoitakes  to 
effect  an  entire  change,  a  radical  reformation,  in  human 
character.  It  proposes  to  reform  the  life  by  changing  the 
heart,  by  giving  new  aims,  new  affections,  new  aspirations, 
new  objects  of  love  and  pursuit.  Jesus  docs  not  endeavor 
to  alter  and  improve,  a  little  here  and  a  little  there,  on  the 
outside  of  the  charocter,  to  improve  a  little  our  modes  of 
action  in  this  and  the  other  particular;  but  he  alters  the 
conduct  and  character  by  altering  the  fundamenlai  ideas,  anil 
inspiring  an  inward  life.  This  wonderful  change,  which  takes 
place  in  the  profoundest  depth  of  onr  nature,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Gospel,  —  this  great  event  of  life,  which  forms 
the  turning-point  of  our  being  and  history,  —  is  called  in  the 
New  Testament  "the  new  birth,"  "regeneration,"  "to  be 
born  again,"  "  conversion,"  "  a  new  creation,"  "  to  be  boru 
of  God,"  "to  bo  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  vvijh 
fire,"  "  to  put  off  the  old  man,"  "  to  have  Christ  formed 
witliin  US."     It  ia  a  very  superficial  view  which  explains 
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away  tliu  moaning  of  all  these  profoiinc!  expressions,  and 
supposes  that  they  ouly  signify  a  little  outnan!  improvement 
aod  reformation.  We  need  just  such  a  cL^n^^e  as  is  here 
described  —  a  radical  one,  not  a  superficial  one,  Al!  need 
it.  Tliose  who  ai-e  the  most  pure  in  heart  and  most  blame- 
less in  character  (spotless  children,  as  they  seem  to  us,  of  a 
Leaienlj  woild)  feel  Iheir  own  need  of  this  chaUj^e  no  less 
than  do  the  profligate  and  openly  vicious  Pirenti  ind 
fi'ieudssdj  'We  have  lo  fault  to  hnl  with  thuii  Ihcy 
do  not  say  thty  have  no  tiult  to  hud  with  theraseUes  ihey 
feel  thej  have  all  kinds  ot  luult  to  hud  ■Hith  theni'.eht,'*  and 
nothing  13  so  painful  lo  ihem  as  this  tommendaiiou  Ihey 
say,  "  Outwardly  we  may  seem  iniiocenl  but  wl  f(,el  an  la 
ward  want  that  weighs  on  oui  heart  hke  a  liost 

"  This  IS  a  true  naymg,  and  wort!  y  of  all  acceptation  that 
Christ  Jesua  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners."  It  is  be- 
cause we  are  sinners  that  we  need  to  experience  this  great 
change.  We  do  not  wish  lo  exaggerate  the  amount  of  human 
sinfulness.  Theologians  have  carried  their  aitacks  on  hu- 
man nature  quite  too  far,  and  the  result  has  ofYen  been  that 
men  have  looked  ou  sin  as  a  sort  of  theological  matter,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  actual  life.  They  have  cheerfully 
admitted  that  they  were  totally  depraved  by  nature,  and 
could  not  think  or  will  a  good  thing,  aud  Ilicn  have  thought 
no  worse  of  themselves  than  before.  We  know  that  there 
is  something  good  in  man,  something  which  God  loves, 
some  pure  aspiration  even  in  the  natural  heart,  some  throbs 
of  generosity,  some  warnings  of  conscience,  some  pure 
love,  some  courageous  virtue,  in  ihe  humblest,  the  most  de- 
pmved,  the  most  abandoued.  There  are  some  flowers  of 
sweetest  perfume  which  spring  up  in  the  uncultivated  soil 
of  the  natural  heart  on  which  God  and  his  angels  smile,  for 
the  seeds  of  ihose  flowers  God  himself  planted.  We  have 
seen  harebells,  graceful  and  lovely  as  the  sweetest  green- 
house plant,  growing  out  of  a  sand-heap  ;  and  we  have  seen 
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Bome  disinterested,  generous  benevolence  in  the  mind  of  a 
hardened  profligate.  It  is  not,  therefore,  because  there  is 
nothing  good  in  man  that  he  needs  a  change  of  heart,  but 
because  he  is  destitute  of  a  deep-rooted  and  living  goodness 
till  this  change  has  taken  place. 

Look  at  the  actual  sins  of  men.  The  majority  of  men,  in 
H  civilized  community  like  ours,  do  not  commit  great  crimes, 
or  fall  into  flagrant  vices,  because  they  have  little  to  ottract 
them  to  such  a  course,  and  much  to  deter  them  fi-om  il, 
They  are  aiming  at  those  objects  which  they  need  the  conn- 
tenance,  aid,  and  good  opinion  of  their  fellow-men  to  obtain  . 
to  be  glaringly  vicious  would  make  it  impossible.  Also, 
there  is  a  certain  anoount  of  conscience  which  restrains  them 
—  the  infinenee  of  good  education  and  good  habits  which 
preserves  a  certain  uprightness  and  purity  of  character. 
But  is  it  a  deep  principle?  If  so,  why  do  the  vast  majority 
of  men  allow  themselves  in  many  small  violations  of  the 
same  laws  which  they  would  not  break  on  a  large  scale? 
They  would  not  steal ;  yet  they  commit  every  day  some 
slight  acts  not  perfectly  honest ;  they  take  advantage  of  others 
in  little  things.  They  would  not  lie  ;  yet  they  exaggerate, 
and  conceal  part  of  the  truth,  and  color  their  statements  to 
produce  an  effect.  They  would  not  kill ;  but  they  ai-e  will- 
ing to  injure  one  who  has  interfered  with  their  interests. 
With  these  tendencies  and  feelings,  wliy  would  they  not, 
under  different  influences,  commit  greater  crimes?  How 
often  do  we  feel,  in  talking  with  the  criminal  and  abandoned, 
that,  in  their  circumstances  and  with  their  temptations,  we 
might  have  been  as  bad  as  they ! 

Does  not  all  this  show  (hat  there  is  a  deep  and  hidden 
funlain  of  evil  within  our  hearts  whith  is  restrained  by 
external  influences,  by  checks  and  barriers  with  which  God 
has  kindly  surrounded  us?  and  if  these  were  taken  away, 
it  would  break  out  into  something  far  worse  than  now 
appears.     How  much  there  is  of  evil  under  the  smooth  sur- 
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face  of  refinetJ  society  I  How  many  thoughts  of  shi  pasa  lo 
«Dd  fro  in  the  beart  while  the  countenance  seems  pure  and 
calm !  Who  ever  looked  inlo  the  interior  depths  of  our 
most  moral  community,  and  saw  all  the  secret  sins  find  pol- 
lutions which  are  hidden  there?  Etery  now  and  then  there 
occurs  in  the  midst  of  the  most  refined  classes  some  startling 
i-eselation  of  long-concealed  wickedness  which  makes  men 
look  each  other  in  the  face  and  draw  a  long  breaths  "8 
though  they  should  say,  "  Which  of  us  will  next  fall?  "  So 
in  the  midst  of  a  fruitful  country,  of  lakes,  and  valleys,  and 
vioe-clad  hills,  the  earth  will  sometimes  open,  and  a  river  of 
melted  lava  pour  forth,  desolating  all  aiouud.  We  hear  of 
this  with  wonder,  and  do  not  think  that  right  beneath  our 
own  feet,  a  few  mites  down,  under  these  smooth  fields  and 
gentle  plains,  tljat  same  fiery  ocean  is  rolling  its  red  billows. 
God  has  laid  his  hand  upon  our  heart,  and  restrains  its  law- 
less passions  as  he  restrains  the  tornadoes,  and  earthquakes, 
and  volcanic  fires;  else  they  might  easily  hurry  us  to  swift 
destruction. 

Still,  if  this  were  all,  no  radical  change  might  be  neces- 
sary. It  might  he  e&ough  that  by  effort,  and  self-discipliue, 
and  dirccfiou  of  the  thoughts,  we  gi-adnally  overcome  our 
evil  habits  and  tendencies ;  but  when  we  resolve  to  do  so, 
and  make  the  effort,  we  meet  with  an  unexpected  resistance. 
'*  The  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak,"  "  I  find  ft 
law  in  my  members  warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind, 
and  bringing  me  iuto  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  in  my  mem- 
bers." The  Church  has  long  asserted  the  doctrine  of  au 
hereditary  depravity ;  aud  we  have  seen  thiit  there  ia  mora 
trulh  in  it  than  we  have  sometimes  supposed.  It  is  not 
total,  but  it  is  real.  Besides  the  sins  of  our  own  committing, 
there  are  the  sins  which  our  ancestors  have  committed,  which 
have  made  themselves  part  of  our  bone  and  flesh.  We  ar« 
not  exactly  balanced  in  our  natural  state  ;  there  is  a  prepon- 
derating tendency  towards  evil  in  one  or  another  direction. 
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Tliia  forms  too  fearful  an  alliance  with  circumstances,  the 
moment  they  hecomo  powerful  to  draw  us  away  from  good. 
A  friend  of  ours,  some  years  since,  was  making  a  trip  up  the 
Lakes,  late  ia  the  season.  As  they  eolered  Lake  IIutoD 
from  the  Eiver  St.  Clair  in  the  noble  steamer,  the  skies  were 
serene,  and  she  ploughed  her  way  ou  towards  ihe  north,  eo 
that  by  night  the  land  had  sunk  almost  out  of  sight.  Bi[t 
lliei  the  wind  hegan  to  freshen,  the  sea  rose,  and  as  the  night 
advanced,  and  the  wind  blew  harder  and  harder,  the  boat 
strained  and  staggered  along,  occasionally  struck  hard  by  a 
heavier  sea,  til!  at  last  one  of  her  wheels  was  carried  away, 
and  the  fires  were  put  out  by  the  water.  How  long  and 
anxious  was  that  night !  How  many  prayed  then  who  never 
prayed  before !  When  morning  came,  the  boat  was  found 
to  be  drifting  before  the  wind  and  waves,  directly  upon  a 
rocky  shore  on  the  south-east  side  of  Ihe  lake.  There  was 
no  help  in  man  ;  but  a  gracious  Providence  all  at  once  caused 
the  storm  to  lull,  so  that  a  fire  could  be  bulk,  and  with  one 
wheel  the  boat  got  into  a  harbor.  Man  seems  a  powerful 
being  when  he  is  surrounded  by  favorable  circumstances,  and 
is  going  with  a  fair  wind  and  fair  weather  ;  but  let  the  wind 
change,  and  his  weakness  becomes  apparent.  He  wlio  just 
now  breasted  the  tide,  i&  now  drilling  helplessly  before  it. 

But  there  is  a  dilficulty  far  worse  than  any  wo  Lave  men- 
tioned. We  might  conquer  the  sin  which  most  easily  besets 
us,  we  might  conquer  our  inherent  evil  tendencies,  and  out- 
grow them,  if  we  really  wished  to  do  so  ;  but  the  deepest  of 
(ill  evils  is  a  want  of  love  for  God  and  for  goodness.  We 
kn  )w  that  we  ought  to  love  and  obey  God  ;  but  our  heart  is 
alienated  I'rom  him.  The  great  mass  of  men  are  living  away 
from  God.  They  are  not  conscious  of  his  presence,  though 
they  know  that  he  is  near  to  them.  Though  tUc.y  know 
that  his  eye  is  upon  them,  it  does  not  restrain  them  from  sin. 
Though  they  know  that  their  heavenly  Father  and  best  Friend 
is  close  at  hand,  how  seldom  do  they  pray  !  how  seldom  look 
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up  wilh  gratitude  for  all  tlieir  mercies  and  joys  !  Tliis  shows 
a  terrible  estraagement  of  soul  from  God.  The  veil  is  on 
their  hearts,  not  on  their  minds. 

The  qnestion  is  sometimes  asked,  "  whether  sin  is  a  pos- 
itive or  merely  a  negative  evil."  Now,  whatever  may  be 
tlio  case  with  other  kinds  of  sin,  this  alienation  of  the  heart 
siicius  to  us  a  very  positive  evil ;  for  it  is  an  antagonism, 
and  resistance  of  goodness.  If  the  supreme  goodness  of  God 
does  not  attract  us,  does  not  excite  our  affection,  does  not 
irresistibly  draw  us  to  him,  then  it  repels  us ;  it  makes  the 
thought  of  hia  presence  a  restraint  and  burden  ;  it  makes  us 
wish  to  go  away  from  God.  The  goodness  of  God  is  so  very 
positive  a  thing,  that  we  cannot  be  indifferent  to  it ;  we  can- 
not be  neutral  iu  regard  to  it.  If  we  do  not  love  it,  it  is 
disagreeable,  and  we  are  uncomfortable  io  the  thought  of  it. 
Swedenborg  relates  that  certain  wicked  persons  were  allowed 
to  enter  heaven  on  a  certain  occasion  ;  bnt  they  immediately 
became  almost  lifeless,  and,  from  the  torment  and  paia  iu 
their  head  and  body,  pi-oslrated  themselves  on  the  ground, 
and  writhed  like  worms ;  but,  being  taken  and  carried  into 
hell,  became  comparatively  comfortable.  What  can  be  nioro 
terrible  than  the  idea  tlius  conveyed  of  our  aversion  to  good- 
ness, which  makes  heaven  intolerable,  and  the  presence  of 
God  insufferable  torture  !  Can  anything  express,  more  than 
this,  the  need  of  a  change  of  heart? 

Jesus,  we  think,  asserts  a  similar  view  when  ho  says,  "  He 
that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me."  "  No  man  can  serve 
two  masters;  for  he  will  either  love  the  first  and  hate  the 
last,  or  love  the  last  and  hate  the  first."  lie  will  not  b» 
indifferent  to  cither,  if  their  chiiraciers  and  commands  are  of 
an  apposite  kind. 

\Ve  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  hale  God  ;  but  we  mean  that 

there  js  something  ivithin  us,  while  our  hearts  are  not  wholly 

his,  which  makes  it  unpleasant  and  burdensome  to  think  of 

God  and  pray  to  him.     We  feel  a  certain  repugnance  to  a 

14 
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familiar  and  happy  intercourse  with  our  heavenly  Father, 
Our  prayers,  if  we  pray,  aro  formal  and  coltl ;  our  liearts 
are  hard,  and  their  affections  do  not  flow  easily  upward. 

Now,  if  thi.ro  be  such  a  thin;;  as  a  change  of  htait,  which 
will  make  it  a  pleasut  c  to  pray,  a  joy  to  ihmk  of  God  ,  which 
Will  make  it  natural  to  us  to  approicb  bun  and  dwell  on  the 
thought  ot  hiB  goodne'.s  which  will  enable  us  to  see  him  in 
Ihi,  maje'fty  and  sweetness  of  nature,  in  the  rise  of  empires 
or  the  di.ath  of  an  infant,  in  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  in 
every  good  thought  which  swells  in  our  souls  — then  it  13 
evident  that  this  is  what  we  need  Let  us  dig  deep,  and 
build  our  houae  upon  a  lock 

We  i^hall  see  in  another  section  that  there  is  such  a 
chnnge  of  heart  as  we  hive  described  Jcsiia  saies  sin- 
ners by  taking  awiy  the  heiit  of  ttone,  and  giving  a 
heart  ot  flesh  He  saw  the  whole  dipth  and  extent  of 
the  disease  which  he  came  to  cure  There  are  some 
preacheis  who  do  not  know  how  great  in  eiil  sin  is  and 
would  not  know  what  to  do  tor  a  penitent  and  anxious  soul 
which  really  saw  the  greatness  of  its  needs  Thus  when 
George  Fox  went  ti  the  rector  of  his  church  to  ask  advice 
for  the  distre-is  of  his  soul,  he  was  told  to  amuse  himsclt  and 
diicrt  his  mind  But  Jesus  saw  all  the  extent  of  '■m,  and 
yet  was  ready  to  encourage  and  help  the  siuntr  He  knew 
that  his  remedy  was  equal  lo  the  emergency.  The  gospel  of 
Christ  can  give  to  us  love  to  God  and  love  to  man ;  caa 
soften  our  hearts  in  humility,  can  enable  as  to  fight  wilh 
and  conquer  even  the  hereditary  evil  of  our  organization ; 
can  iillimalely  redeem  us  from  all  evil.  This  is  the  de- 
pravity we  are  to  conquer  ;  not  of  nature,  but  of  will,  and 
aim,  and  purpose. 

§  10.  Ability  and  Inability.  —  One  of  the  pivotal  points 
in  the  Orthodox  theory  of  evil  is  that  of  moral  inability. 
Indeed,  the  du^-triiic  of  total  depravity  seems  to  be  taught  for 
the  sake  of  this.    Total  depravity  resolves  itself,  in  the  mind 
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of  the  Orlliodos  teacher,  into  total  inability,  and  means  that 
man,  unable  to  do  right  by  any  power  in  himself,  musi  throw 
himself  wholly  and  absolutely  on  the  divine  grace.  'J'he  se- 
cret motive  of  the  whole  Orthodox  doctrine  of  evil  is  to  lead 
through  a  sense  of  sin  to  humility,  and  at  last  to  dependence. 
Orthodoxy  here  becomes  intelligible,  so  soon  as  we  perceive 
that  its  purpose  is  not  speculative,  but  practical.  As  rehgioa 
consists  so  greatly  in  the  sentiment  of  dependence,  it  is  a 
leading  purpose  in  the  Orthodox  system  to  produce  this 
sense  of  dependence.  That  group  of  graces  —  reverence, 
humility,  submission,  trust,  prayer  —  which  lend  such  au 
ineffable  charm  to  the  moral  oature,  which  purify  and  refltie 
it  to  its  inmost  depths,  —  these  spring  almost  wholly  from  the 
sense  of  dependence  on  a  higher  and  better  being  than  our- 
selves. These  being  absent,  the  elevating  prineiple  is  want- 
JDg ;  the  man  cannot  rise  above  himself.  There  may  be 
truth,  courage,  conscience,  purity,  but  they  are  all  stoical  and 
self-relying.  It  is  only  he  who  relies  on  a  higher  power, 
clings  to  a  higher  being,  and  draws  his  moral  life  from 
above,  who  can  ai^cend.  He  who  humbles  himself,  and  ho 
only,  shall  be  exaltfd.  But  humility  does  not  consist  in 
looking  down,  but  in  looking  up.  It  does  not  come  from 
lookin"  at  our  own  meanness,  hut  at  something  higher  and 
better  than  ourselves.  The  sense  of  sin  is  only  elevating 
when  connected  with  the  sight  of  a  higher  beauty  and  holi- 
ness. 

It  is,  llierefore,  in  order  to  produce  a  convi  lion  of  abso- 
lute dependence  that  Orlhodovy  urges  so  stiongly  the  doc- 
trines of  total  depravity  and  total  mability.  A  man  will 
not  pray,  says  the  Orthodox  system,  till  he  feels  himself 
helpless.  He  will  not  seek  a  Saviour  so  long  as  he  hopes  to 
save  himself.  He  must  see  that  he  can  do  notbmg  more  for 
himself;  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  he  exercises  a  real  faith 
in  God,  and  casts  himself  on  the  divine  mercy. 

Keasoning  in  this  way.  eonscioutly  or  unconsciously,  Or- 
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thodoxy  has  built  up  its  dociiiae  of  luitnaD  inability,  wliidi 
we  will  proceed  to  state,  —  first,  however,  indicating  the  scrip- 
tural view  of  this  subject. 

Scripture  teaches  that  man  is  able  to  choose  the  right,  but 
not  always  able  to  perform  it.  lie  is  iVee  in  his  spirit,  but 
bound  by  circumstances  of  position,  and  by  bodily  organiza- 
tiira.  He  is  free  to  choose,  but  not  free  to  do.  His  freedom 
is  in  effort,  not  necessarily  in  accomplish  meot.  He  can  al- 
ways Iry  ;  he  cannot  always  effect  what  he  tries. 

Thus  Jesus  says  (Matt,  26  :  41),  "  Watch  and  pray,  (hat 
ye  enter  not  into  temptation  ;  the  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but 
the  flesh  is  weak,"  And  so  Paul  says,  in  the  passage  on  this 
subject  before  referred  to  (liom.  7  ;  18),  "  To  will  is  present 
with  me,  but  how  to  perform  that  which  I  will,  I  find  not," 

Without  attempting  here  to  enter  into  the  tormented 
question  of  fate  and  freedom,  of  necessity  so  irrefnigably 
demonstrated  by  the  logic  of  Edwards  and  others,  —  of  free- 
will perpetually  reasserted  by  the  intuitive  reason  in  the 
soul,  —  we  may  say  this  :  Whether  there  be  such  a  thing  as 
■Metaphysical  freedom  or  not,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  moral 
freedom.  In  proportion  as  man  sinks  into  the  domain  of 
nature,  he  is  bound  by  irresistible  laws.  la  proportion  as 
he  rises  into  the  sphere  of  reason,  justice,  truth,  love,  he  is 
emancipated,  and  can  direct  his  own  course.  "Ye  shall 
know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  "If 
the  Son,  therefore,  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free 
indeed."  (John  8:32,  36.)  "Stand  fast  in  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free."  (Gat.  5:  1.)  It  ia 
therefore  true  that  only  as  we  direct  our  course  by  eternal 
laws,  we  rise  above  the  controlling  influence  of  habit,  preju- 
dice, public  opinion,  inherited  and  original  tendencies  of  tfag 
blood  and  brain.  According  to  Paul  {Rt>m.  6  :  16-22)  ,■  man 
must  be  either  the  servant  of  sin  or  the  servant  of  God. 
He  must  serve,  willingly  or  unwillingly.  He  must  be  the 
degraded  slave  of  desire  and  selfishness,  or  the  willing,  ioyal 
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sabject  of  truth  and  right.     Paradoxically  enough,  however, 

he  only  feels  free  ia  these  two  cases.  For  in  these  two  stales 
ho  is  doing  what  he  chooses  to  do.  When  ho  is  blindly  and 
willingly  following  bis  lower  instincts  he  feels  free.  When 
he  is  rationally  and  freely  choosing  right,  and  doing  it,  ha 
ilso  foela  free.  But  when  half  way  between  these  two  states, 
when  his  conscience  is  pulling  one  way  and  his  desires 
drawing  him  the  other,  when  he  is  choosing  right  and  doing 
wrong,  he  feels  himself  a  slave. 

There  are  therefore  these  ihree  conditions  of  the  will,  cor- 
responding to  the  Pauline  division  of  man  into  spirit,  soul, 
and  body  (1  Tim.  5:23)  — a  view  of  man  which  was  held 
throughout  antiquity.  The  carnal  man  (ou^hiko,-)  is  one 
in  whom  the  cartlily  appetites  are  supreme,  and  the  soul, 
(V"/?)  S'^'l  spirit  (^nvev/iu)  subordinate.  The  natural  man 
(^iijrtxos  m-dQumo;,  1  Cor,  2 :  14)  is  one  in  whom  the  soul, 
or  central  principle,  the  finite  will,  is  supreme.  The  spiritual 
man  (^nKv/iuimo;,  1  Cor.  2  :  15)  is  he  in  whom  the  infinite 
principle,  tho  sense  of  eternal  truth  and  right,  is  supreme. 
In  the  first  condition  —  that  of  the  carnal  man  —  one  is  tho 
slave  of  sin,  but  without  knowing  it,  because  there  is  no  wish 
to  become  anything  different.  In  the  second  state  —  that 
of  the  natural  man  (or  psychical  man)  —  the  soul  chooses 
the  good,  but  is  drawn  down  by  the  evil.  Tho  law  of  the 
mind  is  warring  against  the  law  of  the  members,  and  tho 
man  is  lorn  asunder  by  this  conflict.  He  tries  to  do  right, 
and  does  wrong.  Ho  now  first  feels  himself  a  slave ;  yet 
ne  is  in  reality  less  a  slave  than  before,  fur  now  he  is  en- 
deavoring to  escape.  His  will  is  emancipated,  though  his 
habits  uf  conduct,  his  habits  of  thought,  his  habits  of  feeling, 
sjill  bind  him  fast.  In  the  third  condition,  that  of  the  spir- 
itual man,  he  has  bi'oken  these  chains.  He  not  only  wills 
to  do  riglit,  but  does  it.  His  body  shares  in  the  new  liie  of 
his  so\il.  He  now  is  made  free  by  the  truth  and  tJie  spirit 
14* 
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regenerate,  state  he  can  both  will  and  do.     Body,  as  well  as 
Boul,  serve  the  spirit. 

These  are  the  truths  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  Ortho- 
dox doctrine  of  inability.  But  Orthodoxy,  in  its  desire  to 
awaken  a  sense  of  dependence,  has  pushed  them  to  ao 
unreasonable  extreme.  It  asserts  that  naan,  in  his  natural 
Btnl3,  before  he  is  regeuerated,  has  no  power  to  will  or  to  do 
right.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  all  men  have  power  to 
will  and  to  do  many  right  things.  Even  in  the  lowest  condi- 
tion, a  man  wills  and  does  much  that  is  right.  Though  the 
governing  principle  be  the  lowest  one,  he  can  yet  perform 
many  good  actions.  In  the  second  condition  abo,  the  psy- 
chical man,  though  not  able  always  to  do  right,  often  suc- 
ceeds in  doing  so.  And  in  this  state  the  apostle  declares 
that  he  does  not  do  the  evil,  but  "  sin  that  dwells  iQ  him." 
So  long  as  his  ptirpnse  is  right,  he  is  right. 

§  11,  Orthodox  Doctrine  of  Inability.  —  Let  us  see  what 
Orthodoxy  says  of  the  inability  of  the  unregcuerate  man. 
The  Assembly's  Confession  declares  (chap.  6,  §  4),  that  by 
our  corrupt  nature  "  wc  are  utterly  indisposed,  disabled, 
and  made  opposlle  to  all  good,  and  wholly  iuclined  to  all 
evil."  In  chap.  9,  §  3,  it  says  that  "  man,  by  his  fall  into 
a  slate  of  sin,  hath  wholly  lost  all  ability  of  will  to  any 
spiritual  good  accompanying  salvation." 

This  seems  plain  enough.  It  would  justify  the  charge 
made  by  Dr.  Cox,  that  there  are  those  who  teach  that  "  a 
man  has  no  ability  to  do  his  duty,"  *  and  "  that,  where  the 
means  of  grjico  are  abundantly  vouchsafed,  a  man  can  do 
nothin"  for,  but  can  only  counteract,  his  own  salvation."  It 
would  also  seem  to  lay  a  fit  foundation  for  that  kind  of  Cal- 
vinistic  preaching  which,  according  to  Professor  Finney,  of 

*  See  Dr.  Cox's  Sermon  on  Kegeneration,  reviewed  by  Dr.  Hodge,  in  "  £•■ 
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(see   "  Eevival  Lectures"),  virtually  amounts  to 


You'll  be  dniDDed  If  you  don't." 

Theso  charges,  it  must  bo  noticed,  are  brought  against 
Calvinism,  not  by  us,  but  by  Presbyterian  divines,  themselvea 
holding  to  this  same  Westminster  Confession. 

Itut  let  OS  look  at  some  of  the  expositions  given  to  this 
doctrine  of  inability  by  modern  Orthodox  authorities. 

(a.)  Ths  Old  School  Preshyterians.  —  As  stated  by  one 
of  their  oivn  number  (Professor  Alwater,  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege, Bibliotlieca  Sacra,  January,  18G4) ,  lliey  hold  an  inability 
"  moral,  sinful,  and  real,"  "  irremovable  by  the  sinner's  own 
power."  He  sets  aside  the  objection  that  we  are  not  bound 
to  do  what  we  are  unable  to  do,  by  saying  that  this  applies 
to  actions  only,  not  to  sinful  dispositions.  He  illustrates  tbia 
by  saying  that  an  irrepressible  disposition  to  slander  would 
be  only  so  much  more  culpable.  But  in  this  ho  is  evidently 
wrong.  Such  ii  habit  has  become  a  disease,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate victim  is  no  longer  accountable  for  what  he  does. 

(6.)  The  New  School  PretbyleriariB.  —  (Eev.  George  Duf- 
field,  in  Biblioiheca  Sacra,  July,  1863.)  Although  Dr.  Duf- 
field  objects  to  the  language  of  the  Old  ychool  Presbytei-ians  in 
denying  "  free  agency,"  and  regarding  man  "  as  destitute  of 
ability  as  a  block  of  marble,"  he  yet  declares  that  tlie  New 
School,  as  well  aa  the  Old,  believe  that  in  tlio  unconverted 
state  "  man  can  do  nothing  morally  good,"  Still,  ho  adds, 
men  can  accept  the  offers  of  salvation  made  by  Jesus  Chrisl. 
But  he  positively  denies  tliat  "  man,  in  his  natural  state, 
independent  of  the  gospel  and  Spirit  of  Christ,  has  ability 
perjeclhj  to  obey  all  tho  commandments  of  God."  We  sup- 
pose that  most  persons  would  agree  wiili  him  in  this  statc- 

(c.)    The  Old  School  in  New  England  Theohg!/.  — (Bib- 
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liothectt  Sacra,  April,  I8G3.  Article  by  Proftissor  Law- 
rence,  East  Wiodsor,  Conneclicut.)  This  writer  contends 
that  humaD  inability  is  moral,  and  not  natural  —  li  distinct  Joa 
much  dwelt  upon  hy  the  Hopkinsians,  but  rejected  by  the 
Old  School  Presbyterians.  This  system  differs  from  (he 
Armiman  or  Methodist  view  in  insisting  that  man  has  power 
euoiigh  to  sin,  though  not  enough  to  obey. 

((?.)  fibpHnsf'anism.  —  (Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Jnly,  1862.) 
The  Hopkiusians  profess  to  contend  for  free  agency,  in  oi-der 
to  save  responsibility.  They  adopt  Ihe  ideas  of  Edwards 
on  free  agency.  But  freedom,  with  them,  consists  only  io 
choice.  Whatever  we  choose,  wo  choose  freely.  The  carnal 
man  is  as  free  in  choosing  evil  aa  the  spiritual  maa  in  choos- 
ing good.  All  real  freedom  in  this  system  disappears  in  a 
juggle  of  words. 

The  result  of  this  examination  will  show  that  the  great 
body  of  the  Orthodox,  of  all  schools,  continues  to  deny  any 
real  ubilily  in  ihc  unregenerate  man  to  do  the  will  of  God. 
They  do  not  say  that  "man  has  no  power  to  do  his  duty," 
but  that  is  liic  impression  left' by  their  teaching.  The  dis- 
tinction between  natural  and  moral  inability  is  insufficient ; 
for  it  is  as  absurd  to  say  that  a  man  is  unable  not  to  sin, 
when  you  only  mean  that  be  chooses  to  sin,  as  it  would  be  to 
say,  when  invited  to  cat  your  dinner,  "  I  am  unable  to  eat," 
mea.-.iug  only  that  yon  were  unwilling.  Besides,  if  inability 
is  moral,  il  is  in  the  will,  and  not  in  the  nature,  and  so  is 
not  natUh.'.  depravity  at  all.  It  is  also  making  God  unjust 
to  teach  that  be  considers  us  guilty  for  a  misfortune.  If  we 
derive  a  corrupted  nature  from  Adam,  that  is  our  misfortune, 
and  not  our  fault,  and  God  owes  us  not  anger,  but  pity. 
Instead  of  punishing  us,  he  should  compensate  us  for  thia 
disaster. 

Therefore  the  unreason,  the  want  of  logic,  and  the  absence 
of  any  just  view  of  God,  appciir,  more  or  less,  ihroughout 
these  statements.     For  where  there  is  no  ahiUty,  there  can 
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be  no  guilt.  Just  as  soon  as  man  ceases  to  have  the  power 
to  do  right,  he  ceases  to  have  the  power  to  do  wroug.  loa- 
bility  and  giiiit,  wliich  are  eoaneclcd  by  al!  tliese  creeds, 
logically  exclude  each  other.  If  our  nature  is  incapable  of 
doing  good,  then  it  is  incapable  of  committing  sin.  One  (^r 
the  other  must  bo  given  up.  Keep  which  you  will,  but  yoa 
cat  not  keep  both.  We  may  bo  totally  depraved  by  our 
nature ;  but  then  we  cease  to  be  sinners,  and  eeaae  to  be 
guilty.  Or  we  may  be  going  wholly  wrong,  and  so  be  sinful, 
but  then  we  have  the  power  of  going  right. 

This  is  tlie  inconsistency  in  almost  all  Orthodox  systeina. 
Ey  dwelling  so  much  on  human  weakness,  they  destroy  at 
last  the  sense  of  responsibility, 

§  12.  Some  further  Features  of  Orthodox  Theology  concern- 
ing Human  Sinfulness.  —  lu  the  article  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  before  referred  to  {April,  1863),  by  Edward  A.  Law- 
rence, D,  D.,  Professor  at  East  Windsor,  Connecticut,  on 
"  The  Old  School  in  New  England  Theology,"  the  writer  gi  vea 
the  ibllowing  account  of  the  doctrines  of  this  body  concerning 

"  God  created  man  a  holy  being.  He  was  not  merely  in- 
nocent, as  not  having  committed  sin,  not  merely  pure,  as  not 
inheriting  any  derived  evil,  but  was  positively  holy  in  his 
very  being."  This,  we  suppose,  must  mean  that  he  was  in- 
clined by  nature  to  do  right,  rather  than  wrong.  It  was  as 
natural  for  him  to  love  Gi>d  as  for  a  fish  to  swim  or  a  bird  to 
fly.  Nothing  less  than  this,  certainly,  would  deserve  to  be 
called  "  holiness  of  being," 

"The  first  man,"  says  Professor  Lawrence,  "was  Iho 
federal  head  of  this  race,  representatively  and  by  .ovenant, 
as  no  other  father  has  been  or  can  be  with  his  children." 
This  is  iUustraled  by  the  fact  of  a  legal  corporation,  whose 
members  are  responsible  in  law  ibr  the  actioas  of  their  agent. 

Pi'ofessOT  Lawrence  explains  the  belief  of  the  Old  School  in 
the  imputation  of  Adiiui's  sin  thus  ;  It  was  not  the  personal 
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guilt  of  Adam  which  -mus  imputed  lo  liis  descendants,  but 
"  certain  disastrous  consequences."  They,  as  well  aa  he,  be- 
came "  subject  to  lemporai  and  eternal  death."  The  next 
consequence  of  Adam's  sin  we  must  give  in  Professor  Law- 
rence's own  language,  in  order  not  to  misrepresent  him. 
"  The  first  evil  disposition  whicli  led  to  the  evil  choice  was  not 
only  confirmed  in  him  as  an  iudividuttl,  but  also  as  a  quality 
of  human  nature,  and  it  reappears,  successively,  in  eacli  ona 
of  them."  Imputation,  therefore,  means  not  the  transfer  of 
guilt,  but  of  a  corrupt  nature.  "  It  is  not  b  sin  to  bo  born 
sinful ;  but  the  sin  with  wliich  men  are  bom  ia  nevertheless 
sinful."  Then  follows  this  statement :  "  We  are  strictly 
guilty  only  for  our  own  sin ;  but  the  sinfulness  with  which 
we  are  born  is  as  really  oura  as  if  it  originated  in  our 

This,  again,  is  explained  by  defining  guilt  as  liability  to 
punishment  on  account  of  the  acta  of  another,  "  as  when  the 
members  of  a  corporation  aufier  from  the  ill  management  of 
its  agent,"     This  ho  calls  corporate  guilt. 

The  Old  School  doctrine,  according  lo  this  writer,  concern- 
ing siu,  makes  it  a  state  rather  than  an  act.  It  is  not  merely 
the  act  of  disobedience,  but  the  wrong  bias  of  the  will,  out  of 
which  the  act  proceeds.  He  thinks  it  wrong  to  call  "  sin  a 
nature,"  for  neither  the  substance  of  the  soul,  nor  its  faculties, 
are  sinful.  The  depravity  of  nature  is  not  choice,  so  much 
as  tendency  which  leads  to  choice.  It  is  hereditary,  being 
transmitted  from  father  to  son. 

The  old  theology,  therefore,  predicates  sinfulness  of  humnu 
nature  ;  affirms  siu  to  be  a  wrong  state  or  bias  of  will ;  consid- 
ers it  to  be  hereditary ;  regards  new-bom  infants  as  depraved, 
but  thinks  that  those  of  them  who  die  in  infancy,  before  aclual 
transgression,  are  renewed  and  saved  by  the  blood  of  Christ ; 
and  considers  temporal  death  as  a  part  of  the  penalty  of  sin. 

Upon  this  statement  of  the  Old  School  doctrine,  the  fiillow 
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sncss  was  boiiness  of  natiire, 
it  was  a  positive  lendyncy  to 
of  indiffereuce  between  good 
What  produced  the  fall?     What 
a  of  the  first  sin  ?     If  llie  niiture 
ly     iiere  was  Qotliing  in  it  wliich 
J  exteraul  lempliitioa  addressed 
to  9u  h  a  f  '1  i    werless  before  it.     It  would  be 

like  t  }  p        fi  1        fly  in  the  air,  or  like  tempting 

a  bird  h  Even  if  the  first  man  could 

have  b  1      d  by      y  d    cption  or  external  influence  to 

comn  1  Id  not  be  sinful,  because  lliere 

would  be  no  sinful  motive  behind  it.  A  wrong  act  procoed- 
jng  from  a  holy  nature  is  either  an  impossibility  or  a  mere 
innocent  mistuke.  Our  first  criticism,  iherefore,  on  the  Old 
School  doctrine  of  sin,  is,  that  it  makes  Adam's  fall  an  impos- 
sibility. 

Second.  As  regards  Adam's  fedei-al  headship  and  the 
illustration  of  a  corporation,  we  say,  tliat  tlie  members  of  a 
corporation  are  not  considered  goilly  in  consequence  of  (he 
acts  of  their  agent,  although  they  may  suffer  in  consequence 
of  these  acts.  If  he  commits  forgery  they  may  lose  money 
thereby,  but  no  one  would  think  of  calling  them  forgers. 
The  sin  of  a  parent  may  be  visited  upon  his  children  to  the 
third  or  fourth  generation,  but  in  their  case  it  is  uciiher  pun- 
isJiinent  nor  guilt,  but  only  misfortune.  When  Professor 
Lawrence,  therefore,  says,  that  "  we  are  guilty  for  the  sinful- 
ness with  which  we  are  born,  because  it  is  really  ours,"  he 
utters  a  moral  absurdity,  and  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  moral 
dirttiuctions.  He  says,  "  The  sinfulness  with  which  we  are 
boni  is  really  ours  ;  "  but  in  what  sense  ours  f  Only  as  any 
congenital  disease  may  be  called  ours.  If  a  man  is  born 
with  a  tendency  lo  consumption,  blindness,  lameness,  he  may 
say,  "  my  lameness,  my  near-sightedness."  But  no  one 
would  suppose  that  he  misaul  Uierehy  to  hold  hiuisislf  respou- 
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sible  for  tliem,  or  to  consider  himself  guilty  because  of  them. 
It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  "  corporate  guilt."  The  corporate 
guilt,  for  example,  of  the  stockholders  of  a.  bank,  because  of 
the  crime  of  an  absconding  teller  ! 

The  natural  objection  to  this  illustration  of  a  corporation 
is,  that  those  who  cuter  Into  a  corporation  do  it  by  a  free  act, 
aod  make  themselves  voluntarily  responsible.  But  we  did 
not  consent  that  Adam  should  be  our  agent.  We  did  not 
agree  that  if  Adam  should  commit  a  single  act  of  disobedi- 
ence we  should  be  born  totally  depraved,  and  liable  to  ever- 
lasting torments  in  consequence.  Professor  Lawrence  replies, 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  God  to  ask  our  con- 
sent, and  therefore,  apparently  he  supposes  that  God  took  for 
gianted  that  we  would  consent.  This  seems  to  be  no  answer 
to  the  objection.  If  it  was  impossible  for  God  to  obtain  our 
consent,  before  we  were  born,  to  incur  this  awful  danger,  be 
was  not  compelled  to  esposo  us  to  it.  It  is  an  insult  to  the 
justice  of  the  Almighty  to  assume  that  he  could  have  done  so. 

Third.     P    f   so    L  d 

say  that  IJ 

soul?    T 

with  us  AG 

hold  us  r  m. 

help  us  out  of  it.     As  a  faithful  Creator,  he  is  bound  to  do 

so,  and  will  do  so. 

It  is  common  for  theologians  to  deny  all  such  assertions 
as  these  hist.  They  hold  it  irreverent  to  say  that  God  owes 
anything  to, his  creatures.  They  accumulate  responsibility 
upon  man,  but  deny  responsibility  to  Grxidi  But  in  doing 
this  they  take  from  the  Almighty  all  moral  character.  Cal- 
vinism, especially,  makes  of  the  Deity  infinite  power  and 
15 
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infiaite  will.  But  no  blasphemy  is  worse  tliaa  that  which, 
though  with  tlie  beat  intentions,  virtually  destroys  the  moral 
character  of  the  Almighty,  reducing  him  to  an  infinite  will ; 
that  i3,  making  of  him  an  infinite  tyrant.  For  the  essence  of 
tyracny  is  the  union  of  power  and  will  in  a  ruler,  who  recog- 
nizes no  ohligations  towards  his  subjects. 

TJie  book  of  Job  seems  to  have  been  writlea  partly  to  ra- 
fiile  this  sort  of  Calvinism,  The  friends  of  Joh  were  Calvin- 
ists  in  this  sense.  The  sum  of  their  argument  was  that, 
since  God  was  all-powerful,  therefore  whatever  he  did  must 
be  right ;  and,  since  be  punished  Joh,  Job  must  be  a  sinner, 
and  ought  to  confess  his  sin  whether  he  saw  it  or  uot,  Thi3 
has  been,  in  all  ages,  the  substance  of  CalviBism  —  Jewish 
Cahinism,  Mohammedan  Calvinism,  Christian  Calvinism. 
Jl  declares  that  we  are  bound  to  submit  (o  God,  not  because 
ho  is  good,  hut  because  he  is  powerful.  But  the  answer  of 
Job  to  his  frit-nds  i"  a  rebuke  to  the  same  spirit  wherever 
shown.  He  asks  them  "  if  tliey  will  speak  wilh  unfairness 
for  God,"  and  "  speak  deceitfully  for  him,"  and  "  accept  his 
person."  He  declares  that  if  ho  could  find  Gud  he  would  go 
before  his  throne  and  defend  his  own  cause.  "  Would  he 
contend  wilh  me  with  1  s  n  hly  p  ver?  No  I  he  would 
have  regard  unto  mo. 

This  is  the  sin  of  C  1  n  m  that  t  "  accepts  the  person 
of  the  Almighty,"  assum  n  that  1  e  has  a  right  to  do  as  he 
pleases  with  his  creatu  and  th  t  they  liave  no  riglits 
which  he  is  bound  to  r  p  t  x  ept  tl  at  of  being  pnnished. 
'I'hus  it  destroys  the  m    al    ha      t       f  the  Almighty. 

Fourtii.  Professor  La  n  aj  '  It  is  the  general  be- 
lief ol  the  Old  School  tl  t  tl  o  e  wh  die  iu  infancy  before 
actual  transgression,  are  renewed  and  saved  by  the  blood  of 
Christ." 

The  power  of  infancy  is  wonderful.  It  can  even  break 
down  the  logic  of  Calvinism,  Wordsworth  was  right  in  call- 
ing ihe  infant  — 
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Every  kind  of  theology,  hoivever  savage  and  bitf«r  it  nuiy 
bo  against  adult  Binners,  sending  ihem  into  an  clerual  hell 
■wilhont  the  least  hcailatioa  or  remorse,  hesitates  and  stam- 
mers when  it  comes  to  apeak  of  little  children.  Even  the 
idolatrous  Jews,  sacrificing  their  children  to  Muloeh  in  the 
valley  of  Hinnom,  beat  drums  to  drown  iheir  cries,  m  hich 
Ibey  coulil  not  bear  to  hear.  Both  schools  of  theology,  Old 
and  New,  hasten  to  say  that  infants  are  not  to  be  damned. 
But  why  not,  if  they  are  bora  with  a  depraved  nature,  and 
die  without  being  converted?  Both  the  great  schools  of 
Presbyterian  theology  hold  to  tLe  doctrine  of  the  Assem- 
bly's Catechism,  which  declares  {chap.  G,  §  6),  that  "  every 
sin,  both  original  and  actual,  being  a  transgression  of  the 
righteous  law  of  God,  and  contrary  thereunto,  doth,  in  its 
own  nature,  bring  guilt  upon  the  sinner,  whereby  he  is  bound 
over  to  the  wrath  of  God,"  Therefore  the  infant  who  dies 
before  he  has  exercised  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ,  is 
under  the  wrath  of  God,  Orthodoxy  does  not  allow  of  re- 
pentance ia  the  other  life :  how,  then,  cau  infants  be  saved 
according  to  Orthodoxy  ?  Professor  Lawrence  can  only  re- 
ply, that  it  is  a  general  lelief  that  they  will  be  saved.  The 
Catechism  declares,  less  decidedly,  that  "  elect  infants  "  wilt 
he  saved.  Dr.  Whedon  (Bibliothuca  Kacra,  April,  1862), 
on  behalf  of  the  Methodists,  says,  "  That  the  dying  infant  is 
saved,  and  saved  by  the  atonement,  all  agree,"  Bm  how  he 
is  saved,  or  what  reason  they  have  to  tliink  him  sated,  ex- 
cept Ibeir  wish  to  believe  it,  no  one  can  tell.  Deatli,  in 
fact,  becomes  to  the  infant  a  sa*ing  sacrament.  As  Ion"  as 
he  lives  he  is  believed  nuregenerate  and  unconverted.  Aa 
sooQ  as  he  dies  ho  ia  considered  ready  for  heaveu.  But  he 
cannot  be  ready  for  heaven  until  lie  is  regenerate  ;  and  afYer 
death  there  is  no  such  thing  as  obtaining  a  new  heart,  and  uo 
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opportunity  for  repentance.  Logically,  therefore,  the  infant 
is  converted  by  the  mere  act  of  dying.  We  presume  that  no 
Orthodox  tlicologiaas  would  assert  this ;  and  yet  we  really 
do  not  see  how  they  can  avoid  the  conclusion. 

But  why  is  it  any  worse  for  children  to  be  damned  in  con- 
(equenca  of  Adam's  sin  than  for  adults  lo  be  damned?  Or- 
thodoxy assures  us  that  in  eonsequeace  of  Adam's  sin  we  are 
born  depraved.  Dr.  Duffield,  slating  and  defending;  the  doc- 
trines of  the  New  School  Presbyterian  Church  (Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  July,  1863),  says  that  Adam  subjected  his  posterity 
to  such  a  loss  that  they  are  bom  without  any  righteousness, 
are  exposed  to  the  consequences  of  his  transgression,  and  all 
become  sinners  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  it.  He  quotes 
with  approbation  from  a  protest  of  the  New  School  minority, 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  1837  (which  be  calls  a  docu- 
ment of  great  historic  value),  an  assertion  that  "  by  reason 
of  the  sin  of  Adam,  the  race  are  treated  as  if  they  had  sinned  ; " 
and  from  another  document  of  the  same  school  which  says, . 
that  "  wo  are  all  born  with  a  tendency  to  sin,  which  makes 
it  morally  certain  that  we  shall  do  so."  Now,  we  do  not  see 
why  it  is  any  worse  to  send  infants  to  hell  because  of  this 
depraved  nature,  than  to  send  grown  persons  there  who  have 
sinned  in  consequence  of  possessing  such  a  depraved  nature. 
If  it  bo  said  that  adults  have  had  an  opgortunity  to  repent, 
and  have  not  accepted  it,  we  reply,  that  lo  the  mass  of  man- 
kind no  such  opportunity  is  offered  ;  that,  where  it  is  offered, 
no  one  has  the  power  to  accept  it,  except  he  be  one  of  the 
elect;  aud  that  at  all  events,  since  infants  are  sure  to  be 
saved,  and  a.  very  large  proportion  of  adults  are  very  likely 
to  be  lost,  death  in  infancy  is  the  moU  desirahte  thing  possible. 
According  to  this  doctrine,  child-murder  becomes  almost  a 

The  radical  difficulty  in  all  these  theories  consists  in  refus- 
ing to  apply  to  God  the  same  rules  of  justice  which  we  apply 
to  man.     To  do  so  implies  no  irreverence,  but  the  liighest 
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reverence.  There  is  nothing  more  honorable  to  the  Almighty 
than  to  believe  him  to  be  actuated  by  tlie  same  great  princi- 
ples of  right  which  ho  has  written  in  our  eonscieace  and 
heart.  Those  laws  of  eternal  justice,  so  deeply  engraven  on 
the  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart,  are  a  revelation  of  the  charac- 
ter of  God  himself.  If  we  think  to  honor  him  by  rejecting 
these  intuitions  of  the  reason,  and  by  substituting  for  this 
divine  idea  of  a  God  of  justice  that  of  a  being  of  arbitrary 
will,  who  is  under  no  obligations  to  his  creatures,  we  deeply 
dishonor  the  Almighty  and  fatally  injure  our  own  character. 
From  this  perverted  view  of  God  comes  a  cynical  view  of 
man.  When  we  mate  will  supreme  in  God,  we  legitimate 
all  tyranny  and  contempt  from  mao  to  man.  Then  comes 
the  state  of  things  described  by  Shakespeare:  — 

"  Force  should  be  right,  or,  rather,  right  nai  wrong 
(Uetween  whose  endless  jar  Juatlee  resides) 

Then  escrythtng  hicludcs  itself  lo  power. 
Power  Into  will,  will  into  appetite; 
And  appetite,  a  uiiiirersnl  wolf, 
So  doubly  seoonded  with  will  »nd  power, 
Must  nmte  perforce  a  uniirersal  prey. 
And,  UbI,  eat  up  himself." 

Shakespeare,  Troiius  and  Cresdd*, 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

CONVERSION   AND   SEGENEKATION. 

§  1.  Orthodoxy  recognizes  only  two  Conditions  in  wliiek  Man 
tan  be  found.  —  Orthodoxy  knows  only  two  states  in  wiiicli 
man  can  be  found.  Man  is  either  in  the  natural  stat*,  and 
then  he  is  totally  depraved ;  or  he  is  in  the  supernatural 
State,  in  which  the  chain  of  sin  has  been  broken.  He  ia 
either  impenitent  or  penitent,  either  unregenerated  or  regen- 
erate, unconverted  or  converted,  a  sinner  or  a  saint. 

There  is  no  gradation,  no  shading  off,  no  twilight  between 
this  midnight  gloom  and  midday  splendor.  To  the  com- 
mon eye,  and  in  the  judgment  of  their  friends  and  neighbors, 
the  people  who  enter  a  church  seem  of  all  degrees  of  good- 
ness ;  and  every  one  has  good  and  bad  qualities  mixed  up 
together  in  his  character.  But,  as  the  Orthodox  minister 
looks  at  them  from  the  pulpit,  they  instantly  fail  iiito  two 
classes,  and  become  "  my  impenitent  hearers,"  and  "  my  peni- 
tent hearers." 

Moreover,  it  is  assumed  that  the  distinction  between  these 
two  classes  is  so  marked  and  plain,  that  it  can  be  recognized 
by  any  one  who  will.  Orthodox  people  inquire,  "/s  ha 
pious  ?  "  just  as  they  would  ask,  "  Is  he  married  ?  " 

Again,  the  change  from  one  state  to  the  other  is  assiimed 
to  be  so  distinct  and  marked,  that  he  who  runs  can  read. 
One  may  say  to  another,  "  Where,  were  you  converted?"  just 
as  they  may  say,  "  Where  did  you  go  to  college  ?  "  "Whore 
were  you  born  ?  "  said  an  English  bishop  to  Summerfield,  the 
Methodist  preacher.  "  In  Dublin  and  Liverpool,"  he  an- 
ewered.     "Were  you  born  in  two  places?"  said  the  bishop. 
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"'Art  thou   a  master   in   Israel,  and    kuowest   not  theae 
things?'"  replied  Suoinierfiold. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  common  among  Liberal 
Christiana  to  doubt  the  reality,  or  deny  the  importaace,  of 
BUcL  clianges  altogether.  With  them  the  Christian  life  con- 
sists, not  in  change,  but  in  progress.  In  the  Cliristian  -course, 
Orthodoxy  lays  the  main  stress  on  the  comtnencemeut ;  Lib- 
eral Christianity,  on  the  progress.  The  one  wishes  you  to 
begin  the  journey,  without  seeming  to  care  whether  you  go 
forward :  the  other  urges  you  to  go  forward,  without  inquir- 
ing whether  you  have  begun  to  go.  According  to  one,  Chris- 
tianity is  nothing  but  a  crisis  ;  according  to  the  other,  noth- 
ing but  B  DEVELOPMENT, 

§  2.  Crisis  and  Development.  —  Is  there  any  truth  in  this 
Orthodox  view  of  man?  anything  essential,  substantial,  vital? 
And  is  there  any  formal  error?  If  there  is,  what  is  U?  Is 
Christianity  crisis  or  dei elopment,  or  both? 

Common  sense  and  the  analogies  of  common  life  must 
answer,  "  Both,"  If  Christianity  is  a  life,  it  must  begin 
with  a  birth ;  if  a  journey,  it  cannot  be  taken  except  we 
set  out ;  if  an  education,  we  must  determine  to  commence 
the  ^ueation ;  if  labor  in  God's  vineyard,  we  must  go  into 
the  vineyard,  and  begin.  There  are  only  two  classes  — 
those  who  are  alive,  and  ihose  who  are  not  alive  ;  those  who 
are  taking  tlie  journey,  and  those  who  have  not  yet  set  out ; 
those  who  are  studying,  and  those  who  have  not  yet  began 
to  study ;  those  who  are  at  work  for  God,  and  those  who 
are  stautling  idle.  The  distinction  into  two  classes  seems, 
therefore,  substantial  and  real.  It  does  not  follow,  to  be 
sure,  that  these  two  classes  can  be  distinguished  so  easily  by 
the  eye  of  man  ;  but  they  certainly  can  be  by  the  eye  of  God. 
Nor  does  this  primary  distinction  interfere  with  other  dis- 
tinctions and  many  degrees  of  difference  —  greater  or  less 
differences  and  degrees  of  progress,  usefulness,  goodness. 
Nor  does  it  follow  that  those  who  are  now  on  thu  right  side 
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may  not  change  again  to  the  wrong,  and  again  to  the  right. 
Thure  may  be  coaversion,  and  re-co aversion  ;  but  that,  at 
any  moment,  every  person  rauat  be  cither  endeavoring  to  do 
riglit,  or  not  so  endeavoring,  is  evident.  This  view  is  con- 
firmed by  the  New  Testament :  "  No  man  can  ser^e  two 
masters ," 

That  io  the  religious  life  there  should  be  both  crisis  and 
development,  accords  with  the  analogies  of  nature.  Tha 
seed  lies  in  t!ie  ground  in  a  dormant  state,  perliaps  for  a  long 
period.  After  a  time  comes  a  crisis ;  thrills  of  life  vibrate 
through  it ;  the  germ  is  stirred  ;  it  sends  its  roots  downward ; 
its  stalk  pierces  the  mould,  moving  upward  into  light  and 
air.  After  this  great  change,  there  comes  a  period  of  prog- 
ress and  development.  The  plant  grows ;  its  roots  multi- 
ply ;  its  Btaik  ascends,  and  divides  into  leaves.  Then  there 
comes  a  second  crisis.  The  plant  blossoms.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  after  weeks  of  growth,  the  bud  bursts  into 
beautiful  petals,  surrounding  the  delicate  stamens  and  pre- 
cious pistil.  Then  tliere  comes  a  second  long  period  of  slow 
development.  The  petals  fall,  and  the  fruit  elowly  swells 
through  many  weeks  of  growth.  At  last  there  conies  a  day 
when  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Yesterday  it  was  not  ripe ;  to-day  it 
is.  This  is  the  third  crbis.  And  so,  in  human  life,  long 
periods  of  development  terminate  in  critical  hours  —  (he 
seeds  of  another  long  growth.  So  it  is  in  other  things  ;  ao 
also  in  religion. 

S  3.  Nature  ofihe  Change. — The  Bext  position  of  Oitbo- 
doxy  is,  that  man,  in  the  seconil  or  legenerate  state,  is  a 
new  creature.  It  asserts  the  change  tc  be  entire  and  rfldi<;al, 
and  the  difference  immense.  Not  only  the  whole  direction 
of  the  life  is  changed,  but  ihe  motive  power  is  different,  and 
the  spirit  ditfereat.  Instead  of  ambition,  there  is  content ; 
in  the  place  of  sensitive  vaoity,  tliere  comes  humility ;  in- 
stead of  anxiety,  trust  in  God.  The  burden  of  sin  is  taken 
away ;  the  sense  of  our  unworthiness  no  longer  torments  us ,' 
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for  God  Uas  ibrglven  our  sins.  Duty  no  longer  seems  ardu- 
ous and  difficult;  for  there  is  joy  in  doing  anything  for  the 
sake  of  God.  The  law  is  written  in  the  hesirt.  We  are 
bora  into  a  new  life,  the  principle  of  which  is  faith.  "The 
life  I  now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  Uvo  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God." 
This  faith  enables  us  to  see  God  as  he  is,  not  as  a  stern  King, 
or  a  distant  Power,  or  an  abstract  Law,  but  as  a  Friend, 
Fiii.her,  watchful  Providence,  surrounding  Love,  inflowing 
Life  ;  Source  from  which  we  are  always  coming,  and  towards 
wijich  we  are  always  tending.  This  life  of  faith  makes  all 
things  new.  Old  things  have  passed  away,  and  the  outward 
world  is  fresh  as  on  the  first  morning  of  creation.  Our 
inward  and  outward  life  are  both  new.  We  have  new  con- 
victions, new  affections,  new  aims,  new  hopes,  new  joys. 
Nature  is  new,  life  is  new,  the  Bible  is  new,  the  future  world 
is  new.  Such  ai^d  so  great  is  the  change  which  Orthodoxy 
assumes  as  the  result  of  conversion. 

§  4.  Ita  Reality  and  Importance.  —  And  the  experience  of 
the  whole  Church,  the  biogiaphies  of  the  saints  in  every 
denomination,  assure  ua  of  the  substantial  truth  of  this  de- 
scription. Even  in  churches  which  arc  not  Orthodox, — 
churches  like  our  own,  which  insist  more  upon  development 
than  upon  crisis,  —  observation  verifies  this  description. 
Even  those  who  do  not  expect  such  a  change,  nor  believe  io 
it,  often  come  to  it  unexpectedly.  In  the  course  of  each  one's 
experience  as  a  Christian  minister,  though  he  may  never 
have  insisted  on  the  importance  of  sudden  changes,  and  though 
he  may  be  no  revival  preaciier,  he  must  have  known  numer- 
ous instances  of  those  who  seem  tu  have  passed  I'rom  death 
to  life  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  an  hour.  And  is  cot  this 
change,  either  sudden  or  gradual,  that  which  makes  Chris- 
tianity a  gospel?  It  is  (he  good  news,  not  of  a  future  and 
distant  heaven,  but  of  a  present  heaven,  —  a  heaven  not  out- 
ward, but  inward ;  a  present  salvation  from  the  power  of 
sin  ;  a  present  relief  from  the  sense  of  guiJt ;  a  present  joy 
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and  peace  in  believing  ;  happiness  in  serving  God  ;  sympathy 
and  good-will  to  man,  instead  of  envy  and  UQcharitablenesa  ; 
peace  with  God,  with  man,  with  ourselves,  with  our  condi- 
tion and  circumstances. 

That  such  a  state  is  possible  for  every  human  being  who 
desires  it,  is  the  good  news  which  Christ  brings ;  and  the 
experience  of  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  grateful 
hearts  declares  that  it  is  a  reality. 

§  5.  Is  it  the  Work  of  God,  or  of  the  Man  himself  t  Or- 
thodox Difficulty.  —  But  now  comes  a  ditKculty  in  the  Ortho- 
dox statement.  Orthodoxy  declares  tJiat  this  regenerate 
state  is  the  result  of  faith,  not  of  works;  and  that  faith  is  the 
gift  of  God ;  and  herein  Orthodoxy  follows  the  Scripture. 
Yet  Orthodoxy  calls  upon  us  to  repent  and  be  converted, 
that  our  sins  may  be  blotted  out ;  and  herein  likewise  Ortho- 
doxy follows  the  Scripture.  Is,  then,  conversion  an  experi- 
ence, or  is  it  an  action?  Is  it  something  God  gives,  op 
something  which  he  commands?  Is  it  a  duty  to  be  done,  or 
a  gift  to  bo  received?  Is  it  submission  to  his  will,  or  joy  in 
his  love?  a  new  life  of  obedience,  or  a  new  heart  of  faith? 
If  it  is  submission,  then  we  can  al!  change  our  hearts  at 
once,  and  make  ourselves  love  God  and  love  man.  But  who 
can  love  by  an  effort  of  the  will?  Yet,  if  the  new  life  is  a 
gift,  then  we  have  no  power  to  procure  it,  and  can  only  wait 
till  God  sees  fit  to  send  it ;  and  how,  then,  can  we  bo  called 
upon  to  be  converted  ? 

Here  is  a  ditficnlty  which  il  seems  to  us  Orthodoxy  does 
not  solve ;  and  yet  we  think'that  a  solution  is  to  be  found  iu  a 
veiy  simple  distinction,  which,  like  all  other  true  and  real 
dislinctions,  throws  light  on  many  other  difTiculties. 

§  6,  Solved  hy  the  Distinction,  between  Conversion  and  fie- 
generation.  —  The  distinction  of  which  we  speak  is  between 
repentance  or  conversion  on  the  one  side,  and  regeneration 
or  a  new  life  on  the  other  side.  Bepenlance  or  convers 
consists  in  renouncing  all  sin,  and  resolving  to  forsake 
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in  tartting  to  God,  with  the  purpose  of  submiiting  to  his  will 
and  obeying  his  law.  This  conversion  or  repentauee  is  na 
act  proceeding  from  the  will,  and  iu  obedience  to  the  con- 
science. This  is  what  God  commands,  and  what  we  can  and 
onght  to  do.  Every  cousQientious  person,  every  person  who 
ia  endeavoring  to  do  right  and  is  ready  to  act  up  to  his  light, 
ia  a  converted  person.  Every  one  who  hates  his  sins,  resists 
temptation,  watches  aud  prays  against  it,  is  a  penitent  person. 
Thia  ia  the  great,  broad  distinction  betweea  man  and  man. 
This  divides  all  men  into  two  classes  —  those  who,  in  their 
will  and  purpose,  are  for  God,  truth,  and  right ;  and  those 
who,  because  they  are  not /or  God,  are  really  against  liim. 

But,  besides  thia  broad  distinction,  there  is  another  secon- 
dary distiuction  —  a  distinctiou  among  those  who  are  cob- 
Bcieatiously  endeavoring  to  do  God's  will.  Among  the 
converted  there  are  two  classes  —  the  regenerate  and  the 
uurcgenerate,  A  man  may  be  converted,  aad  not  he  regen- 
erate ;  for  a  man  may  repent  of  liis  sin  and  tura  towards 
God,  and  yet  not  have  the  life  of  love  and  joy  which  we 
have  described. 

He  is  under  law,  not  under  grace.  He  is  struggling  to  do 
right,  hut  is  not  borne  forward  on  a  joyful  tide-wave  of  love. 

g  7,  Men  viay  he  divided,  religioasli/,  into  three.  Classes,  not 
two.  —  If  this  be  so,  we  may  divide  men  into  three  classes, 
and  not  into  two.  The  first  class  is  of  those  who  are  neither 
converted  nor  regenerate ;  the  second,  who  are  convei-ted, 
but  not  regenerate  ;  the  third,  who  are  convened,  and  also 
regenerate.  The  first  are  like  the  prodigal  in  the  parable, — 
living  without  God ;  the  second,  like  the  hired  servauta  iu 
the  liame  story,  -^  serving  God  for  wages ;  the  third  are 
sons,  serving  irom  love,  ever  with  their  Father,  aad  all  that 
he  has  is  theirs.  The  motive  of  the  first  class  is  selfish  will, 
selfish  pleasure  j  the  motive  of  the  second  is  duly  ;  that  iif 
the  third,  love.  The  first  are  without  law,  the  second  un- 
der law,  the  third  under  grace.     And  so  we  might  multiply 
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dJatinctions.  But  is  it  not  clear  to  common  observation,  tliat 
tliis  threefold  cJassification  meets  the  facts  of  life  better  than 
the  other?  There  are  three  degrees  of  character.  There  is 
the  worldly  man,  who  ia  just  as  good  or  bad  aa  aociety 
around  him  leads  him  to  be ;  whose  virtues  result  merely 
from  a  happy  organization,  or  fortunate  influences,  hut  who 
has  no  principle  of  goodness,  no  purpose  of  righteousness,  no 
serious  aim  in  life.  Then  there  is  t\.<s  conscientious  mau, 
who  means  to  Jive,  and  docs  live,  hy  a  standard  of  morality  ; 
who  has  ft  serious  aim,  but  who  is  not  yet  deeply  and  joy- 
fully religious !  wliose  religion,  at  any  rate,  is  hard  work, 
not  confiding,  child-like  faith.  And  then  there  is  the  Chris- 
tian believer,  who  has  begun  to  live  from  faith  ;  who  begins 
to  feel  a  higher  life  pouring  into  his  heart  from  on  high ; 
who  has  hel^-and  strength  from  above.  From  his  heart  the 
burden  has  been  lifted,  and  be  has  become  again  as  a  little 
child.  He  knows  how  to  pray  the  prayer  of  faith.  He  may 
Bot  be  80  very  much  better  than  the  other  in  outward  char- 
acter ;  but  he  has  the  principle  within  him  which  will  make 
all  things  now,  sooner  or  later. 

The  New  Testament  confirms  this  view,  of  &  threeiuld 
division.  We  saw,  in  our  last  chapter,  that  the  apostle 
Paul,  who  considers  human  nature  to  consist  of  three  ele- 
ments,—  spirit,  soul,  and  body,  —  divides  mankind  into  the 
carnal  man,  the  natiu'al  (psychical  or  soulish)  man,  and  the 
spiritual  man.  The  carnal  man  is  he  in  whom  the  bodily 
instincts  and  appetites  are  supreme.  "  He  is  not  subject  to 
the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be."  The  natural  man 
is  ho  in  whom  the  soul  is  supreme :  he  is  neither  carnal  on 
one  side,  nor  spiritual  on  the  other.  "  He  cannot  recoivo 
the  Ihinjj.s  of  the  Spirit  of  God;"  yet  he  is  not  in  opposition 
and  hostility  to  them,  like  the  carnal  man,  whose  mind  is 
enmity  against  God. 

ytill  more  plainly  does  the  apostle  indicate  the  distinetioD 
when  speaking  of  those  who  are  without  law,  those  who  are 
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under  law,  and  those  who  are  free  from  law  and  above  it. 
Tlio  first  state  he  describes  in  such  words  as  these  :  "  I  waa 
alive  without  the  law  once "  —  the  glad,  natural  life  and 
freedom  before  conscience  is  developed.  But  conscience  doea 
awake  in  all :  "  The  commandment  came,  sin  revived,  and 
I  died."  When  man  sees  that  he  ought  to  serve  God,  yet 
continues  to  serve  the  flesh  and  the  world,  he  is  spoken  of  as 
dead  in  sin ;  for  all  the  principle  of  progress  ceases.  But  if 
he  does  endeavor  to  do  right,  then  Paul  speaks  of  him  as 
mider  law,  and  on  hia  way  to  a  higher  state.  That  higher 
state  he  speaks  of  as  being  "  delivered  from  the  law,  to  serve 
in  newness  of  spirit,  and  not  in  oldncss  of  letter." 

Thus  wo  see  that  all  religious  experiences  coincide.  The 
experience  of  the  apostle  Paul  i.s  exactly  the  same,  iu  its 
essentials,  with  that  of  every  soul,  however  humble,  that 
begins  and  goes  forward  in  the  Christian  life. 

If  this  distinction  between  conversion  and  regeneration  ba 
correct,  it  removes  the  difficulty  in  the  Orthodox  statement. 

§  8.  Difference  helween  Conversion  and  Regeneration.  — 
Couversion  is  an  act,  regeneration  an  esperionce.  "Turn 
ye,  turn  ye ;  for  why  will  ye  die  ? "  is  the  command  of  the 
Old  Testament.  "  Repent,  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins 
may  be  blotted  out;"  "  Kepent,  and  be  baptized,  and  ye 
shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  is  the  command  of 
the  New  Testament.  It  is  a  duty  to  repent ;  but  to  become 
regenerate  is  not  a  duty  ;  that  ia  a  gift,  to  be  received  after- 
wards. Grod  commands  conversion:  he  bestows  regenera- 
tion. Submission  is  an  act  of  our  own:  faith  is  the  gift  of 
God.  A  change  of  outward  life  and  conduct  we  can  accom- 
phsh  ourselves  ;  at  least,  we  can  endeavor  to  accomplish  it ; 
but  the  change  of  heart  God  himself  will  bestow. 

Conversion,  a  turning  round,  is  necessarily  instantaneous : 
it  is  a  change.      But  regeneration,  or  reception  of  divine 
Love,  is  a  state,  uot  sudden,  but  passing  by  gradations  into 
a  deeper  and  deeper  life  of  faith  and  joy. 
16 
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So,  too,  conversion  may  be  repeated :  we  may  often  find 
thai  we  have  again  luined  round,  and  are  going  the  wrong 
■way.  But  the  inflow  of  life,  whoo  begun,  cannot  be  begun 
again.  When  God  lias  touched  the  heart  with  his  love,  it  is 
forever  lifted  by  that  divine  experience  beyond  the  region 
oi  mere  law.     We  can  never  forget  it.     These  are  tlie 

"  Truths  wlileh  wake 
To  porisli  never; 
'Which  neither  listlcssncBs  nor  mad  eudeBTOr, 

Korsi 
Canu. 

And  herein  lies  the  basis  of  the  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
"perseverance  of  s<unls." 

S  9  Un-.aUsjaclory  Attitude  of  the  Orthodox  Church,— 
We  cannot  but  ihink  Ihe  altitude  of  Orthodoxy  towards  this 
part  of  Christiiinity  to  be  singularly  unsatisfactory  and  ineffi- 
cient The  work  of  the  Church,  all  admit,  ia  to  convert  the 
world  to  God,  and  so  save  it  from  the  power  and  evil  of  sin. 
But  if  this  is  a  work  which  the  Church  has  to  do,  it  ought 
surely  to  have  some  fixed  method  or  rule  by  which  to  act. 
It  should  not  bo  a  matter  of  accident  whether  it  can  do  its 
work  or  uit.  It  should  not  be  in  doubt,  every  day,  aa  to 
tlie  succe&s  to  come  from  its  efforts.  If  its  work  is  to  make 
incQ  Christians,  it  ought  to  know  bow  to  do  it,  be  able  to  do 
it,  and  know  when  it  is  done.  Such  is  the  case  with  all 
other  work.  If  a  man  is  to  build  a  house,  he  docs  not  bring 
together  his  materials,  hire  his  carpenters  and  masons,  and, 
when  all  are  on  the  ground,  sit  down  with  them,  and  wait  for 
Bomo  emotion  or  interior  change  by  which  they  will  be  cnac 
bled  to  go  on  and  do  their  work.  If  we  are  mechatiics, 
merchants,  lawyers,  physicians,  teachers,  we  do  not  wait  for 
B  revival  before  we  can  properly  fulfil  our  engagements.  It 
is  only  in  the  work  of  converting  the  world  to'  God  —  the 
greatest  and  most  important  of  all  —  that  such  a  strange 
system  is  adopted.      Wo  are  told  to  put  ourselves  in  the 
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pntper  place,  namely,  the  Church  ;  collect  our  materials,  that 
is,  the  mcana  of  grace  ;  and  then  we  are  to  wait  until,  some- 
how or  other,  we  niay  bo  able  to  get  religion.  RelijpOQ  is 
made  a  spasm,  a  struggle,  an  agony  —  not  a  regular  work, 
not  a  steady  growth.  Everything  about  it  is  uncertain  and 
tentative.  No  one  knows  when  he  will  become  a  Christian, 
but  hopes,  some  time  or  other,  that  he  shall  be  made  one. 
The  common  thought,  produced  by  the  common  Orthodox 
system  of  preaching,  was  expressed  OQce  in  a  public  meetiug 
by  Ileury  Clay.  "  I  am  not,"  he  said,  "  a  Christian.  I  am 
sorry  I  am  not.  I  wish  I  were.  I  hope  that,  some  day,  I 
shall  be."  lie  did  not  mean  by  this  to  say  that  he  was  an 
unbeliever  ;  but  he  bad  adopted  the  helpless,  passive  system 
by  which  be  was  taught  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  wait 
till  some  groat  change  should  take  place  in  his  soul. 

Out  of  this  way  of  thought  comes  the  revival  system ; 
whicU  is  a  envious  blending  of  machinery  and  expectation, 
of  adroit  and  careful  management  with  reliance  on  some 
great  inspiration.  Crisis  and  development  are  to  be  expected, 
no  doubt ;  but  we  do  not  set  a  trap  to  catch  the  Spring.  It 
is  ours  to  plant  and  to  water,  but  it  is  God's  to  give  the 
increase.     That,  therefore,  should  be  left  to  him. 

The  revival  system  is  Arminianism  grafted  on  Calvinism. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  unite  the  belief  that  man  is  wholly  passive 
in  conversion,  and  is  not  able  to  prepare  himself  thereunto, 
with  the  opposite  doctrine  that  by  a  use  of  means  he  can 
become  a  Chrislian.  It  is  an  attempt  to  unite  the  Calvinistit 
article  that  God,  wlien  he  chooses,  calls  those  ho  has  predes- 
tined to  eternal  life,  with  the  attempt  to  make  him  choose 
our  lime  and  way.  Such  a  system,  disjointed  at  its  centre, 
must  D(!cessarily  work  badly,  and  result  iu  an  alternation  of 
feverish'  heats  and  aguish  chills.  To  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  Church  by  revivals  is  as  unreasonable  as  it  would  be  to 

carry  on  a  school,  or  a  cotton  factory,  by  a  revival  system 

altei-nations  of  violent  study  and  work,  followed  by  relapses 
into  indolence  and  sloth. 
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The  Church  of  Kome  has  a  great  advantage  over  Prot« 
estant  Orthodoxy  in  this  respect.  It,  too,  admits  revivals, 
and  has  its  periods  of  extraordinary  attention  to  religion.  But 
there  is  this  great  difference.  It  does  not  depend  on  them 
for  creating  Chriatianity  in  the  soul ;  it  uses  them  only  for 
increasing  ita  warmth  and  power.  lu  the  Eouiaa  Church 
every  baptized  person  is  a  Christian  so  long  as  he  does  not 
continue  in  mortal  sin,  but  by  the  regular  use  of  the  saurii- 
meats  preserves  his  Christian  life.  The  essential  work  of 
the  Church  is  done  by  its  regular  methods  —  by  baptism, 
confession,  and  its  ritual  service.  In  the  Church  of  Eomc, 
all  connected  with  it  are  Christians,  and  in  the  way  of  salva- 
tion. In  Protestant  Orthodox  churches,  if  any  of  those  born 
and  brought  up  in  it  are  Christians,  it  is,  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  a  happy  accident, 

All  this  shows  something  wrong  in  the  common  theory  of 
conversion.  Every  one  ia  a  Christian  community  who  de* 
sires  to  be  a  Christian  ought  to  he  able  to  become  one. 
Christianity  is  a  gospel,  because  it  opens  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  all.  The  call  of  the  Church  at  the  begioning  was 
to/ollow  Christ.  Any  one  who  was  willing  to  follow  Christ 
was  baptized  at  ouco,  and  became  a  Christian.  No  one 
waited  till  he  should  experience  some  remarkable  interior 
change,  or  some  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  promise 
at  first  was,  that  whosoever  became  a  Christian  should  receive 
the  Holy  Ghost  afterwards.  Spiritual  influences  were  not 
the  condition  of  Christianity,  but  the  result  of  Christianity. 

One  bad  consequence  of  the  Orthodox  idea  is  discourage- 
ment on  the  one  side,  and  spiritual  pride  on  the  other. 
Those  who  ore  not  converted  are  discouraged,  and  deprived 
of  the  comforts  of  Christian  faith.  Those  who  think  they 
have  been  converted  are  satisfied  with  this  past  expei'ience, 
and  believe  themselves  Christians  on  the  strength  of  it. 
Because  some  spiritual  commotion  took  place  in  tlieir  souls 
at  a  certain  time  and  place,  they  consider  themselves  cliil- 
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dren  of  God  and  lieira  of  bis  favor,  though  in  Iheir  daily 
lives  they  may  show  little  proof  of  praclic-al  (.'liristianity. 
And  the  result  of  this,  ngain,  is  a  profi-sscd  distrust,  by  the 
majority  of  sensible  men,  of  such  conversions.  Men  of  the 
world  do  not  find  that  professed  Christiaus  are  better  than 
themselves.  Oltcn,  indeed,  clnirch  members  are  not  so  just, 
honest,  manly,  or  truthful  as  ihose  who  make  no  claim  to 
religion.  Aod  the  reason  is  simply  this  —  that  ihey  have 
been  taught  to  believe  that  the  essence  of  Christianity  does 
not  consiat  In  righteousness,  but  in  certain  religious  experi- 

§  10.  The  Essential  Thing  for  Man  is  to  repent  and  he 
converted  that  is  to  make  U  his  Purpose  to  obey  God  %n  all 
Things  —  A^  far  aa  man  is  concerned,  repentance  is  the  one 
thing  needful  But  by  rcpent-inLe  we  do  not  mean  soirow 
or  contiitiouj  hut  simply  turning  lound  wheneier  we  are 
going  wrong,  and  beginumg  at  oute  to  go  right  This  is 
somethmg  in  e^ery  mdu  a  power,  and  this  maki.s  him  a 
Christian,  tins  ^ives  him  a,  claim  to  all  the  promises  and 
hopes  of  the  go'^pul  hero  and  hereafter  It  would  seem 
th^t  there  need  be  no  doo!  t  is  to  the  nilnre  of  repentance 
while  the  paidble  of  the  jrodi^^al  son  stands  in  the  Bible 
That  divine  stoij  gi\«^s  us  the  whole  theory  of  repentance 
and  rcgcuualion  —  lejontance  bung  that  which  Lomes  Irom 
man,  regeneration  that  which  is  t,i^en  by  God  When  the 
prodigal  son  wis  aware  oi  his  sio  aud  soirow,  and  said,  '  I 
will  aiHe  and  jo  to  my  lather  and  when  he  arose,  and 
went  to  his  fathei,  and  conte^BLd  his  sin  and  need  then  ho 
hid  repented  It  was  simjly  {^om^  to  his  fuherwith  the 
purpose  of  ohtdienee  And  when  the  father  leeeived  1  im, 
not  with  reproach  but  with  pardon  and  joj  thtn  he  was 
born  again,  introduced  into  a  new  hie,  into  the  peace,  and 
love,  and  fteedom  ot  his  own  home 

"  One  llnng  is  needlul,"  said  Jesus  ;  that  is,  lo  sit  at  the 
feet  of  the  Master,  to  follow  him,  to  become  his  disciple. 
IC* 
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Tliat  is  all  we  have  to  do  ;  then  we  are  safe.  Wo  can  trusl 
God  to  do  hia  part  if  we  do  ours.  He  will  give  us  his  Holy 
Spirit ;  he  will  give  us  a  new  heart ;  he  will  put  his  peace 
and  strength  into  our  souls.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be 
anxious,  or  to  be  inspecting  our  feelings  to  see  if  we  are 
feeling  right.  All  such  introspection  is  unnecessary  if  wa 
have  fa'ith  in  God  and  his  promises.  We  are  Christians  just 
as  long  as  we  are  obeying  God  and  following  Christ.  When 
we  find  ourselves  disobedient,  selfish,  going  wrong,  then  the 
one  thing  needful  is  to  repent  and  be  converted.  We  are  to 
come  back  to  our  duty. 

The  general  impi-ession  in  Orthodox  churches,  resulting 
from  the  preaching,  is,  that  not  much  is  gained  by  doing 
one's  duty  unless  one  is  regenerate.  Doing  our  duty  does 
not  make  us  Christians,  does  not  save  the  feoul ;  so,  why  be 
particular  in  doing  more  than  others,  or  being  better  than 
others?  Orthodox  congregations  believe  in  the  new  life,  but 
not  in  obedience  as  its  necessary  antecedent. 

Unitarians,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  in  obedience,  but 
have  little  faith  in  a  higher  life  as  attainable  h&re.  Hence 
a  Unitarian  congregation  usually  consists  of  intelligent,  vir- 
laous,  well-meaning  people,  but  destitute  of  enthusiasm,  and 
with  little  confidence  la  the  new  birth  or  religious  life. 

Unitarians  believe  in  obedience  as  the  one  thing  needful ; 
and  in  this  they  are  right.  But  they  are  wrong  in  not  ex- 
pecting the  influences  which  God  is  always  ready  to  give, 
which  change  the  heart,  and  fill  it  with  a  peace  passing 
understanding,  which  make  duties  ea^y,  which  fill  life  with 
jo;  ,  and  take  the  sting  from  death.  The  Orthodox  believe 
in  all  these  higher  emotions  and  states  of  the  soul,  but  un- 
fortunately do  not  belie\e  in  obedience  as  the  one  thing 
ueodful.  They  think  that  somtt'efaotionai  transaction  in  the 
soul  is  the  oue  thing  needful. 

§  11.  Segeneraiioit  is  God's  Work  in  the  Soul.  ExamU 
nation  of  the  Classical  i'assage,  or  conversatiaii  o/Jjaus  viilh 
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Nicodeimts.  —  In  the  third  chapter  of  John  we  have  the  con- 
"versa^on  which  has  been  made  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  new  birth. 

In  this  conversation  of  Jesus  with  Nicodemus  we  have 
the  old  argument,  which  is  always  being  renewed,  between 
the  letter  and  the  spirit,  between  knowledge  and  insight, 
l>etween  routine  and  genius,  ceremony  and  inspiration,  the 
past  and  the  future,  the  goodness  of  habit  and  the  holiness 
bom  out  of  the  living  vision  of  good.  In  fact  this  little  dia- 
logue may  be  considered  as  a  renewal,  on  a  higher  plane,  of 
the  picture  given  us  by  Luke  of  the  boy  Jesus  in  the  t«mple 
talking  with  the  doctors. 

The  common  doctrine  of  the  Ortbodoi:  churches  about  tliia 
chapter  is,  that  Jesus  teaches  here  that  no  man  can  be  a 
Christian  or  a  good  man  unless  he  passes  through  some 
mysterious  experience,  usually  sudden,  of  which  he  must  he 
conscious,  which  gives  him  a  certain  definite  series  of  very 
deep  feelings.  First,  he  must  feel  very  deeply  that  he  is  a 
sinner ;  then  that  he  cannot  by  any  eifort  of  his  own  become 
diflerent ;  thirdly,  that,  unless  God  makes  liim  different,  he 
never  can  be  saved;  and,  lastly,  he  must  feel  that  God  will 
change  his  heart,  and  save  him.  Having  passed  through 
this  kind  of  experience,  it  is  assumed  that  he  is  "bom 
again;"  that  he  is  a  Christian;  that  he  is  a  new  creature; 
that  he  has  a  new  heart;  that  if  he  dies  now  he  will  go  to 
heaven ;  whereas,  if  he  had  died  before,  he  would  have  gone 
to  hell.  It  is  also  Orthodox  to  believe  that  a  man  can  do 
nothing  himself  to  produce  this  change  of  heart,  or  facili- 
tate it. 

A  very  interesting  book  was  published  not  long  ago,  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Catherine  Beecher,  in  which  she  describes  the 
sufferings  caused  in  her  own  experience  by  this  theory  .of 
regeneration.  Her  father  fully  believed  in  it,  and  thought  it 
necessary  to  carry  all  bis  children  through  it  somehow  or 
other.     Their  conversions,  to  be  sure,  were  not  all  quite  in 
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rule ;  especially  that  of  Heoiy  seems  to  have  been  a,  little 
abnormal,  if  we  may  trust  au  account  given  by  himself  in  an 
article  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Bowdoin  Street  Church  and 
congi'cgatioo,  Boston,  of  which  his  father  was  the  first  min- 
ister. The  description  la  so  suggestive  tliat  we  will  quote 
the  passage :  — 

"If  somebody  will  look  in  the  old  records  of  Hanover 
Street  Church  about  1829,  tbey  will  find  a  name  there  of  a 
boy  about  fiiieen  years  old,  who  was  brought  into  tlie  Cburch 
on  a  sympathetic  wave,  and  who  well  remembers  how  cold 
and  almost  paralyzed  he  felt  while  the  committee  questioned 
bim  about  his  'hope' and  '  evidences,' which  upon  review 
amounted  to  this  —  th^t  the  son  of  such  a  father  ought  to  be 
a  j,ood  and  pious  hoy  Bemg  tender  hearted  and  quick  to 
respond  to  moT<il  sympathy,  he  had  beun  caught  and  inflamed 
ra  a  school  excitement,  but  was  just  getting  over  it  when 
summoned  to  Boston  to  join  the  chuich'  On  the  morning 
of  the  daj,  he  went  to  church  without  seeing  anjthm»  he 
looked  at  He  heard  hio  name  called  irom  the  pulpit  tmong 
many  others,  and  trembled,  roae  up  iMlh  eieiy  emotion 
petnfaed  counted  the  Sfots  on  the  carpet,  looked  piteou&ly 
up  at  the  corn  ce ,  heard  the  tans  creak  in  the  pews  near 
him ,  felt  thankful  to  a  fly  th<tt  lit  on  his  face  as  if  some- 
thmg  familiar  at  last  hid  come  to  break  an  awful  trince, 
heard  laintly  a  reading  of  the  aitiUes  of  faith,  wondered 
whether  he  should  be  struck  dead  lor  not  leeling  more  — 
whether  he  should  go  to  hell  lor  touching  the  biead  and 
w  me  that  he  did  not  dare  to  take  nor  to  refuse ,  spent  the 
moining  sen  ice  unccilam  whether  di  earning,  or  out  of  the 
bodj,  or  in  a  trime  ,  and  at  last  walked  home  crjing,  and 
wishing  he  knew  what,  now  that  bo  was  a  Christian,  ho 
should  do,  and  how  he  was  to  do  it.  Ah,  well ;  there  is  a 
T'orld  oi'  things  in  children's  minds  that  grown-up  people  do 
not  imagine,  though  they,  too,  once  were  young  !  " 

How,  ii'  his  state  of  mind,  thus  described,  had  been  at 
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that  time  esposci!  and  lo!d,  it  would  not  have  been  tlionght 
a  very  sound  Orthodox  csperiencc.  But  in  reality  the  boy 
was  at  that  very  time  as  good  a  Chriatiau  for  a  boy  as  be  is 
now  for  a  man.  But  Miss  Beeeher,  in  the  book  referred  to, 
t«lls  us  that  ivhcn  one  of  her  other  brothers  was  striving  in 
prajer  for  this  change  of  heart,  with  groans  and  struggles, 
tlio  house  was  like  a  tomb.  The  poor  young  man  was  in 
Lis  ehaiiiber  alone,  and  Lis  groans  and  cries  were  heard 
through  the  whole  house.  All  the  other  members  of  the 
family  staid  in  their 'own  rooms  in  silenee,  until  at  last,  by 
some  tatural  reaction  of  feeling,  tiere  came  a  sense  of  rest 
and  peace  to  his  mind,  which  they  believed  to  be  the  new 
birth.  She  also  describes  the  way  io  which  Dr.  Payson,  of 
Portland,  tortured  his  little  daughter,  three  years  old,  by  a 
torture  as  well  mciint,  as  conscientious,  and  more  terrible 
than  that  of  the  Holy  Inquisition.  He  told  his  little  daugh- 
ter that  she  haled  God ;  that  she  must  have  a  ciiange  of 
heart,  but  that  she  could  not  get  it  for  herself;  and  that 
even  her  prayers,  until  she  was  converted,  were  only  miikiog 
her  worse.  The  poor  little  girl  denied  that  she  baled  God ; 
she  said  she  was  sure  she  loved  him.  Then  the  misguided 
lather  brought  up  all  her  little  childish  faults  as  a  proof  that 
she  hated  God ;  for  if  she  loved  him  she  would  never  do 
wrong.  And  so,  from  thi'ee  years  of  age  till  she  was  thir- 
teen, this  poor,  infatuated  parent  tormented  this  little  child 
by  keeping  her  on  this  spiritual  rack  —  all  because  of  a  false 
view  of  the  passages  concerning  regeneration  iu  the  Bible. 
And  when  wo  think  of  the  twenty  thousand  pulpits  whict 
to-day  ore  teaching  in  this  country  tliis  same  sort  of  belief, 
it  is  eiident  that  it  is  our  duly  to  see  what  the  Master  realty 
meant  to  teach  us  by  this  passage. 

Nicodcmus  is  the  type  of  a  class  of  men  common  in  all 
times.  We  have  seen  Nicodemus  very  often.  He  is  a 
good  man  whose  goodness  has  no  life  in  it.  His  goodness  is 
a  sort  of  an  automaton  —  all  machinery  and  no  soul.     He  ia 
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SO  Ihorouglily  right  in  all  he  does  ;  everything  ahout  him  is  ao 
proper;  he  is  so  perfectly  ew  regie  in  bis  own  eyes, — that  we 
sometiinea  wish  that  he  might  be  betrayed  into  some  impro- 
priety, commit  some  not  too  great  folly,  have  some  escapade 
of  rash  eathusiasm.  You  respect  him  so  much,  you  wonder 
why  you  do  not  love  him  more.  It  is  because  he  is  not  open 
lomfluence  His  ^oodueas  is  so  ngid,  his  opinions  so  dechircd, 
JLis  char  icter  =o  pronounced,  that  there  la  no  crack  anywhere 
h?  which  God  or  maa  cm  reach  him  Ho  has  a  whole  armor 
of  opinions  all  round  him  and  jou  cannot  get  through  it. 
Ho  has  narrowed  himedf,  aod  =hut  Lini'.elf  in,  so  that  he 
feels  no  influeULe  ot  sjmpatiiy  coming  fiom  the  wide  ocean 
ol  humanity  around,  no  influence  of  love  from  the  deep 
heaven  ot  Orod  above  He  is  ■»  soit  of  good  rhinoceros,  with 
a  skin  so  thitk  that  notliing  cm  pierce  it 

Nicodemus  waa  such  a  man,  and  he  cime  to  Jesus  with 
all  his  opinions  cut  and  dried  readj  ior  an  argument.  He 
begins  iQ  a  very  formal  and  precise  Miy  "  Eabbi,  we 
know  thou  att  a  teacher  come  from  God,  lor  no  man  can  do 
these  rairailes  that  thou  doest  except  God  be  with  him,'" 
He  observes  all  pioprieties ,  he  calls  Jesus  Doctor,  — 
"  llabbi,"  —  hut  takes  good  care  ?  nt  to  ciU  him  Christ  He 
gives  his  reason  for  tlimkmg  Jlsus  i  teacher  come  fiom  God 
uaraely,  his  miracles  Not  his  holiness  not  his  inspiration. 
Dot  his  supreme  swcetne  s,  not  that  he  is  a  ch  innel  Ihiough 
which  God's  tendernes'*  runs  down  into  o  ir  heart"  No, 
he  sees  no  such  spiritual  j  roof  as  this  hut  i  merely  logical 
one,  expressed  almost  m  the  form  of  i  evllogism  Major 
proposition  —  "Jio  man  i^n  work  miracles  without  God  a 
help."  Minor  jroposition —  Jesus  woiks  miracles  Con- 
clusion—  "  Therefore  Jesus  has  God'a  help." 

Now,  what  does  Jesus  reply?  Evidently  much  of  the  coa- 
versation  has  been  omitted.  We  have  only  the  substance  of 
it  here.  *'  You  believe  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  Nicodemus." 
"  Cerlaiuly."    "  How  do  you  expect  to  know  it  when  you  see 
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it?"  "  By  some  great  outward  sigQS  ;  something  which  shall 
shake  heaven  and  earth  ;  tlie  Messiali  comiag  in  tlie  sky,  with 
angels."  "  NicoUemus,  you  cauuot  even  see  the  kiugdom 
when  it  is  here,  if  you  look  for  it  so  ;  you  must  be  born  iigaio 
yourself;  you  must  be  changed,  and  become  as  a  little  child, 
in  order  to  enter  the  kingdom,"  We  remembor  that  Peter, 
■who  was  probably  not  half  as  good  as  Nicodemus,  an  impul- 
sive soul,  was  nevertheless  enough  of  a  little  child,  in  open- 
ness of  heart,  to  see  tbat  this  was  Ibe  kingdom  of  heaven. 
—  tliis  teaching  and  life  of  Jesus,  —  and  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah. 

But  Nicodemus  says,  "  No.  A  Gentile,  a  beatheti,  ought, 
no  doubt,  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  give  up  all  his  old  opin- 
ions, and  be  born  of  water  by  being  baptized.  He  should  be- 
gin by  a  recantation.  '  I  suppose  that  is  what  you  meau  by 
being  born  again.  But  I  oogjit  not,  for  I  am  a  Jew,  grown 
up  in  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  learned  from  Moses  and  the 
prophets.     So  I  need  not  begin  tny  life  again." 

Jesus  tbeu  replies,  "  The  form  is  nothing.  You  must  bo 
bora  not  only  of  water,  but  of  the  Spirit,  in  order  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Tou  need  not  only  to  wash  off  all  your 
old  opiuious  and  conduct,  as  the  Gentiles  must  do  ;  but  also 
you  must  be  made  a  little  child  by  laying  your  heart  open  to 
God's  Spirit,  and  letting  it  lead  your  thoughts  into  new  ways, 
your  heart  into  new  love,  and  your  life  into  new  action. 
You  must  be  williug  to  follow  mc,  not  by  night  only,  but  in 
the  day.  If  they  turn  you  ont  of  the  Sanhedrim,  you  must 
not  mind  that ;  you  must  flad  your  happiness  in  getting  good 
and  doing  good  ;  receiving  God's  love  into  your  soul,  and 
letting  it  go  out  again.  You  must  give  yourself  «p  to  tkia 
divine  influence." 

Then  Nicodemus  says,  "  How  can  these  things  be  ?  "  Ila 
wishes  to  see  the  way,  to  have  it  all  marked  out ;  to  have  a 
creed  with  all  its  articles  of  belief  fixed ;  a  programme  of 
what  he  is  tu  do  arranged.     The  spirit  he  docs  not  quit« 
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underslfind.  Give  it  to  him  in  the  letter,  and  be  caa  do  it. 
He  Wi.ats  a  map  of  tho  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"Are  yoii  a  teacher  of  Israel,  and  do  not  know  this?"  re- 
plies Jesus.  "The  whole  Old  Testament  is  full  of  this  in- 
spiration ;  full  of  the  Spirit  of  God  coming  and  going,  in  a 
thousand  ways,  and  not  by  any  special  rule  or  method  ;  go- 
ing as  the  wiud  comes  and  goes  iu  the  sky,  we  do  not  know 
whence  or  how,"  It  is  well  that  some  things  cannot  be  ar- 
ranged belbrehand  —  well  that  no  almanac  can  tell  if  the 
wind  to-movrow  is  to  be  east  or  west,  north  or  south. 

I  sit  in  the  sweet  autumn  woods,  I  see  the  squirrel  leap 
from  branch  to  branch.  1  hear  the  woodpecker  tapping  tlio 
trunk  with  sagacious  beak,  watching  when  the  sound  shall  in- 
dicate that  a  worm  has  hidden  himself  below  the  bark.  All 
else  is  calm  and  still.  I  look  up  and  see  the  white  clouds 
drifting  througli  the  deep  ocean  of  blue  above.  Then  there 
comes  a  sudden  shiver  through  the  tree-tops,  a  sprinkling  of 
dry  leaves  on  the  grass,  a  whisper,  a  rush  of  air  ;  and  now 
every  tree  is  swinging  its  branches  in  the  breeze. 

So  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit !  God  comes  to 
ns  all  in  these  uncatculatcd,  incalculable  ways.  He  moves 
our  conscience  by  the  light  of  loyalty  and  fidelity  in  anotlier 
BOul.  There  comes  through  all  the  land  a  fresh  breeze  of 
justice  and  right,  and  all  at  once  we  feel  that  we  ought  to 
lead  better  lives,  more  manly,  more  true.  There  comes  a 
revival  of  honesty,  as  well  as  of  piety.  Yesterday  you  did 
not  care  for  it ;  now  you  do.  God's  holy  air  of  truth  and 
right  is  sweeping  through  the  land.  We  all  arise  and  say, 
"  No  matter  what  our  fathers  consented  to  ;  no  matter  what 
we  have  tionseuted  to  in  past  limes ;  we  will  have  no  more 
compromises  with  evil  and  sin,  no  more  concessions  to  tyran- 
ny and  cruelty."  When  this  spirit  comes  to  a  nation,  or  to 
a  coukmuuity,  it  is  as  much  a  revival  sent  by  God,  as  the 
refcrmation  of  Luther,  or  the  reformation  of  Wesley. 

,"esus  Dieans  to  teach  us  here  that  the  Spirit  of  God  comes 
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tn  a  great  many  diffureDt  ways,  comes  unexpected  and  un- 
foreseen, comes  unapparent  as  the  iuviaibie  air.  So  came 
the  rnfurmatioa  of  Luther.  Luther  did  not  mean  to  make  a 
reformation,  or  to  build  a  new  Church.* 

AH  recollect  the  story  of  the  Quaker,  George  Fox,  how  he 
went  from  Church  to  Church,  and  got  no  good,  and  at  last 
openod  his  soul  to  God,  and  was  led  by  the  Spirit  into  new  and 
strange  thoughts  and  purpoaea,  aud  became  a  reformer,  and 
founder  of  a  denomination,  unintentionally.  And  so  the 
Quaker  movement  came — the  most  radical  reform  whichever 
eprang  up  in  the  Christian  Church.  It  abolished  tlie  ministry 
flud  sacraments,  baptism,  and  the  Lord's  supper.  It  reformed 
the  theology  of  Christendom,  putting  the  inner  light  above  the 
written  words.  It  reformed  life,  opposing  war,  oaths,  slavery, 
and  fashion.  And  as  it  came,  so  is  it  passing  away,  having 
done  its  work.  As  the  breeze  dies  softly,  and  the  leaves 
cease  to  glitter  in  the  sunlight,  and  the  red  leaf  on  the  top- 
mo!!t  twig,  far  up  in  the  sky,  leaves  off  its  airy  dance,  aud 
at  last  hangs  motionless,  so  the  wild  air  which  stiiTed  in  the 
depths  of  all  hearts  dies  away  in  silence,  and  old  opitiioas 
and  old  customs  resume  their  places,  yet  all  purified  and 
changed.  Only  those  which  were  so  wholly  dead  that  the 
wind  blew  them  entirely  away,  are  gone  forever. 

So  ai'e  the  changes  which  come  in  human  hearts,  we  know 
not  whence  or  how.  It  is  a  great  mistake  in  the  Church  to 
have  a  stereotyped  experience,  to  which  all  must  conform. 
Procrustes  only  lopped  the  limbs  to  suit  the  measure  of  his 
bed ;  but  these  rules  and  moulds  tor  the  spiritual  life,  cut 
down  the  new  man,  who  is  made  by  God's  Spirit,  to  the  earth- 
ly standard  of  some  narrow  stunted  experience  of  other  limes. 
This  it  is  "  to  grieve  the  Spirit,"  and  to  "  quench  the  Spirit." 

ra  of  hla  pwaclilng  ogiiioaf  the  pope,  and 
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For  God's  Spirit  goes  everywhere,  and  where  it  goes  it  pro- 
duces the  best  evidence  of  Chrisliauity  in  sweet,  holy. 
Christian  lives.  It  is  the  wiad  which  blows  where  it  will, 
which  does  not  run  on  a  railroad  through  the  sky,  or  stop  at 
any  particular  stations  in  tlie  clouds,  or  go  by  any  time-t^blc. 
God's  Spirit  comes  and  goes  not  according  to  any  rules  of 
ours.  The  publicans  and  sinners  have  it,  and  show  it,  soratv 
times,  instead  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  For  so  the 
apostle  declares  that  there  are  "  differences  of  operation,  but 
the  same  Spirit." 

Sometimes  you  see  a  hard  man,  a  man  of  the  world,  who 
has  been  fighting  his  way  through  life,  till  he  has  eome  to 
rely  wliolly  on  himself,  and  feels  like  some  of  those  rocky 
reefs  which  stand  out  in  the  sea  on  our  New  England  coast, 
and  have  bortie  the  onset  of  a  thousand  storms.  Yet  at  last 
he  is  softened.  "We  see  it,  we  feel  it.  There  is  a  strange 
3  in  his  tone,  a  gentleness  in  his  manner,  a  suspicion 
1  his  eye.  The  good  God  has  been  moving  in 
his  heart ;  perliaps  it  was  by  some  trial  or  disappointment, 
or  the  loss  of  some  curly-headed  darling,  who  went  up  to 
heaven,  and  left  the  doors  open  behind,  so  that  the  joyful 
music  which  welcomed  her  eame  down  to  bis  ears  and  touched 
his  soul. 

When  men  see  that,  they  say,  "  Well,  there  is  something 
ia  religion,  after  all,  if  it  can  touch  such  a  heart  as  his." 

Sometimes  we  see  a  Cliristian  who  is  at  first  all  conscience, 
all  work.  Religion  means  to  him,  doing  his  duty.  lie  in- 
tends to  be  a  Christian,  and  wishes  others  to  be  so,  But  it 
is  a  piese  of  hard  work.  His  Christianity  reminds  one  of 
the  poor  woman  who  thought  it  "a  chore  to  live."  But 
after  a  while,  we  see  a  change  —  very  gradual,  but  still  very 
certain.  lie  is  beginning  to  get  acquainied  with  tlie  gospel 
side  of  Christianity.  He  learns  to  forgive  himself  his  own 
sins,  and  so  he  can  forgive  others.  His  face  begirs  to  reflect 
more  aud  more  of  heaven.     It  is  the  change  whicii  comes  Ui 
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the  grapes  in  October.  Perhaps  you  have  some  Catawbsi 
grapes  on  the  south  side  of  your  house,  aud  thuy  grow  very 
nieely  all  through  the  summer.  They  are  good,  large  grapes 
well  formed,  good  clusters,  but  very  sour.  But  by  and  by 
there  comes  the  final  ehauge  ;  the  juice  grows  sweet  within 
the  herry.  There  is  but  a  very  Httle  difference  in  its  appear- 
ance, but  a  very  great  change  viithin, 

Wheu  we  see  this  alteration  iu  a  man,  we  say,  "  There  is 
surely  something  in  Christianity  to  produce  such  a  change. 
Why,  what  a  very  sweet  Christian  he  has  grown  to  be  !  It 
took  all  the  summer  and  part  of  the  fall  to  do  the  worit ; 
but  no  matter.  God  is  not  in  a  burry.  Some  fruit  ripeoa 
sooner,  and  some  later  ;  that  is  ail, 

I  looked  up  from  my  table  as  I  wrote  these  words,  and 
saw  from  my  window  a  tulip  tree  and  a  maple,  eacli  dressed 
in  its  royal  robes  of  beauty  —  the  gift  of  the  declining  year ; 
the  green  leaves  of  the  one  touched  with  gold,  and  the  other 
with  its  crimson  and  scarlet  glories.  They  were  full  of  sun- 
light, and  made  the  whole  landscape  glad  and  gay.  No 
Tyriau  loom  could  rival  the  purple  splendors  and  deep  crim- 
son of  these  trees.  Wliy  does  God  give  all  this  varied  beauty 
to  the  October  woods,  so  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  like  oue  of  these  oaks  or  maples?  Is  not  this 
also  to  touch  our  hearts  with  a  sense  of  his  love?  An  au- 
tumn ride  is  also  a  means  of  grace ;  quite  as  much  so,  per- 
haps, as  a  tract  or  sermon.  If  we  see  God  in  nature,  then 
nature  may  also  be  the  source  of  a  new  birth  to  us. 


What  I  understand  Jesus,  then,  to  teach  in  this  passage, 
is,  that  we  must  become  as  little  children,  in  order  to  see 
heavenly  things  ;  that,  like  new-born  babes,  we  must  receive 
meekly  the  milk  of  the  word  of  God  ;  that  spiritual  iuflueuces 
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arc  all  around  us,  in  visible  —  incalculable:  that  not  by  (lie 
regular  outward  means  of  religion  alone,  but  by  a  tliousantl 
other  ways,  God  cornea  to  ua.  He  means  that  we  should 
believe  in  (he  presence  and  nearness  of  God's  Spirit  alivays ; 
that  we  should  open  our  hearts  and  minds  to  be  led  by  it 
into  truth  and  love,  lie  meant  the  very  opposite  of  what 
ho  has  been  made  to  mean.  He  did  not  mean  that  all  scuU 
must  pass  through  one  and  the  same  religious  experience, 
but  that,  as  the  wind  blows  a  thousand  ways,  so  God's  Spirit 
comes  to  tlie  heart  by  a  thousand  ways.  So  coming,  it 
makes  the  hard  heart  tender,  the  rude  will  gentle,  the  self- 
ish soul  generous,  gives  the  reckless  a  new  sense  of  respon- 
sibility. Jesus  means  that  we  should  not  be  discouraged 
because  we  find  it  hard  to  correct  our  faults,  or  to  enter  into 
God's  love.  God's  Spirit  comes  to  us  when  we  cannot  go  to 
find  it.  God's  love  comes  into  our  hearts  wlien  we  long  tor 
it,  look  for  it,  wait  for  it. 

Look  up,  then,  poor  trembling  heart ;  look  up,  and  see 
God  near.  Look  up,  hard  heart,  and  feel  tlie  soft  showers 
of  divine  grace  coming  down,  to  make  everything  tender. 
Look  up,  and  be  made  new  creatures,  become  as  little  chil- 
dren, be  born  anew,  every  day,  into  a  fresh  inspiration,  faith, 
and  hope  ;  and  so  enter  every  day  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ! 

§  12.  Evidences  of  Regeneration,  —  The  common  Ortho- 
dox method  is  to  require  and  expect  evidence  of  the  Christian 
cliange.  As  wo  have  already  said,  a  Christian  is  expected 
to  know  and  to  bo  able  to  tell  when,  where,  and  under  what 

But,  perhaps,  the  preliminary  question  is,  Ought  we  to  htivo, 
and  can  we  have,  any  evidence  at  all  of  the  new  life?  And 
to  this  question  many  reply  in  the  negative,  and  with  very 

The  new  life  is  a  hidden  life  ;  a  "  life  hid  with  Christ  in 
G!od."  Its  essence  is  love,  and  love  is  an  inward  sentiment, 
not  an  outward  act.     Conviction  demands  uiieranee  ;  aciious 
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epetit  louder  than  words ;  but  love  is  accustomed  to  hide  it- 
eelf  away  in  tlie  heart,  and  to  be  known  only  to  ita  object, 
and  that  indirectly.  Evidences  of  love  I  What  should  we 
Ihink  of  asking  of  young  people  coming  to  be  married,  the 
evidences  that  they  loved  each  othei" ;  obliging  tiiem  to  give  an 
account  of  their  experience ;  to  say  when,  where,  and  bow 
they  began  first  to  care  for  each  other ;  and  then,  if  the  evi- 
dence was  satisfactory,  allowing  them  to  be  married  !  Why, 
then,  ask  of  the  soul  wishing  to  bo  united  with  God  and  Christ 
in  a  Christian  covenant,  to  tear  open  the  folded  bud  of  this 
lender  affection,  analyze  it  metaphysically,  measure  it  math- 
ematically, and  cross-examine  it  as  a  witness  suspected  of 
fabehood  is  questioned  by  lawyers  before  a  jury? 

What  do  we  know  of  this  new  life?  what  can  we  tell  of  it? 
Almost  always  it  comes  to  us  gradually  and  unconsciously. 
It  is  veiled  in  shadows,  misty  lights,  and  neutral  tints.  The 
second  life  comes  like  tlie  first.  The  child  is  born,  and 
knows  not  of  the  awful  change  from  not  being  to  being  —  the 
immense  event  of  passage  from  unconscious  existence  to  con- 
scious life.  For  consciousness  dawns  slowly,  imperceptibly. 
The  infant  is  long  immersed  in  outward  things.  Years  pass 
before  it  becomes  aware  of  tlie  fact  that  it  exists,  before  it 
begins  to  look  in  and  see  itself  in  the  mirror  of  reflection. 
So,  probably,  will  it  also  be,  when  we  pass  from  this  life  into 
the  next.  We  shall,  perhaps,  awaken  very  gradually,  in  the 
future  life,  to  the  knowledge  tliat  we  are  in  another  state. 
As  the  little  child  becomes  quite  at  home  in  this  world  before 
he  thinks  to  ask  iiowho  came  here,  so  probably  in  the  other 
world  we  shall  become  quite  at  homo  with  the  angels,  before 
wo  shall  begin  to  say,  "  I  am  in  heaven." 

Ail  the  births  of  time  partake  of  this  quality.     They  do 

not  reflect  on  themselves,  are  not  surprised  at  themselves, 

but  come  as  a  matter  of  course.     Years  after,  when   the 

early  heat  of  the  new  life  has  grown  cold,  tho  historians  and 
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biographers  arrive  to  examine  it  in  the  crucible  of  their 
painful  analysis,  aod  to  tell  us  how  wonderful  it  is. 

How  can  ally  man  prove  that  he  is  alive?  Why  should  he 
prove  it?  Let  his  life  show  itself,  but  not  try  to  prove  it- 
self. Let  its  light  shine,  and  those  who  see  ita  good  and  joj 
will  glorify  the  Father  in  heaven  who  has  sent  it. 

The  mistake  here,  as  before,  is  in  confounding  conversion 

Including  in  the  terms  "  conversion  "  and  "  repentance  " 
the  whole  activity  of  the  will,  the  religious  purpose,  the  aim 
of  life,  it  is,  no  doiiht,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  see,  con- 
tinually, what  it  is.  "  Know  thyself"  is  a  heaven-descended 
maxim,  if  we  understand  by  it  that  we  are  to  watch  ourselves 
always,  and  sec  whither  we  are  going.  We  need  continually 
to  know  the  direction  of  our  life,  whether  it  is  to  God  or  from 
him  ;  whether  it  is  upward  or  downward  ;  whether  we  arc 
following  truth,  and  justice,  and  love,  or  following  our  own 
selfish  desires  and  will.  In  this  sense  self-examiaation  is 
both  possible  and  necessary. 

When  the  great  ocean  steamer  is  in  the  midst  of  the  mighty 
Atlantic,  it  is  necessary  to  watch  continually  its  direction, 
and  keep  it  always  heading  the  right  way.  Day  and  night, 
therefore,  the  man  stands  sleepless  at  the  helm,  his  eye  al- 
ways turning  from  the  compass  to  the  ship's  head,  with  un- 
failing vigilance.  But  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  iospect 
the  interior  of  the  boilers,  or  to  examine  the  quality  of  the 
fire.  If  steam  enough  is  made,  and  the  wheels  revolve,  that 
is  enough. 

The  new  life  into  which  we  enter  by  the  new  birth  has 
this  one  character — that  it  gives  us  for  a  motive,  not  fear,  but 
hope  ;  not  law,  but  love ;  not  constraint,  bnt  joy.  Prayer  is 
not  a  duty,  but  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  the  child,  to  seek  and 
find  ita  father.  Work  is  not  drudgery  but  satisfaction,  wiien 
the  motive  is  to  serve  the  great  cause  of  Christ,  The  only 
real  evidence,  therefore,  tbat  we  are  born  of  God,  is,  that  we 
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Lave  tlie  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  !ove,  joy,  and  peace.  The  treo 
is  kaown  hj  its  fruits,  and  these  are  the  appropriate  fruits  of 
the  new  lile.  Wheu  wa  find  them,  lot  us  gladly  receive 
them  ;  but  if  we  do  not  find  them,  let  us  at  least;  be  glad  tjiat 
if  not  yet  new-born,  we  are,  nevertheless,  converted ;  if  not 
SOBS,  at  least  servants.  We  have  the  one  thing  needful  when 
we  have  the  right  purpose ;  sooner  or  later,  we  shall  also 
have  tha  happy  life.  When  we  do  right,  we  sow  to  the  Spirit, 
and  we  shall,  in  due  season,  reap  life  everlasting. 

As  regards  the  evidence  of  the  new  life,  too  much  stress, 
we  think,  has  been  laid  on  outward  profession,  ceremonies, 
religious  laHguage,  religious  acts.  Because  a  man  professes 
religion,  it  is  no  evidence  that  Le  is  religious.  Because  lie 
pailakes  of  the  Lord's  supper,  or  prays  openly,  or  speaks  in 
the  habitual  religious  language  of  his  sect,  it  is  no  evidence 
of  his  religions  life.  Many  persons  are  quite  comforted  if 
one  who  has  led  an  immoral  life  says  on  his  death-bed  that 
ho  "  trusts  in  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ."  But  this  may 
be  a  mere  word. 

All  ceremonies  and  prayers  are  means,  but  none  of  them 
are  evidence,  of  a  state.  The  only  evidences  arc  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit.  "  The  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits,"  "  The 
fruits  of  liie  Spirit  are  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gen- 
tleness, goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance," 

Let  us  remember  that  though  a  man  may  be  converted, 
and  not  as  yet  be  regenerate,  he  cannot  be  regenerate  un- 
less he  is  converted  ;  that  is,  there  can  be  no  true  piety,  no 
love,  no  faith,  no  spiritual  religion,  except  there  be  a  sincere 
and  determined  purpose  of  righteousness  beneath  it.  There 
may  be  true  morality  without  piety,  but  there  cannot  be  a 
true  piety  without  a  true  morality.  The  law  must  precede  the 
gospel.  Conscientiousness  must  go  before  love,  to  prepare 
its  way.  "  That  is  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that 
which  is  natural,  and  afterwards  that  which  is  spiritual." 

The/rsi  question,  therefore,  to  ask  ourselves,  is  not,  "Do 
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I  We  God?"  but,  "Do  I  obey  God?"  Every  mao's  own 
6oul,  if  sincere,  can  answer  that  question,  "  If  our  lieart 
condemn  us,  God  ia  greater  than  nur  heart,"  "If  our 
heart  condemn  ua  mil,  Ihcn  hine  we  confidence  towards 
God." 

But  if  we  are  obeying  God,  tlieu  let  ua  believe  in  a  higlier 
life  which  God  has  to  besEow,  and  believing,  seek  for  it.  Il 
is  not  earned,  it  is  not  a  renard,  it  is  not  by  works ;  but  it 
is  very  nigh  and  close  at  hand ;  it  is  ready  to  be  givea  lo 
those  who  believe  in  it  and  look  for  it. 

So,  if  the  question  be  a&ked,  "  Is  man  active  or  passive  ia 
this  process?"  the  answer  is,  that  he  ia  active  in  conversion, 
receptive  in  regeneration. 

So  in  regard  to  faith  and  works.  "  We  are  justified  by 
faith  ;  "  but  justification  is  the  sense  of  God's  forgiving  love 
which  ia  received  into  an  open  heart.  Justification  is  not 
salvation  ;  it  is  only  a  step  in  that  direction,  and  a  prepara- 
tion for  it. 

And  now  we  aek,  "Why  is  it,  if  this  new  life  is  a  gift,  do 
not  all  good  men  receive  it?"  The  answer  is,  "There  are 
condilions.  All  g.iod  men  do  not  believe  in  it.  Some  bo- 
lieve  that  duty  is  every  thing;  (hat  Christianity  coDsists 
wholb/  in  obedience.  They  know  nothing  higher,  and  there- 
foi-e  seek  for  nothing  higher.  Kugeuer.Uinn  they  hear  of. 
but  think  it  something  mystical,  miraculous,  unnatural,  and, 
to  say  the  trnth,  not  very  attractive.  If  they  beliei'ed  in  a 
life  of  love  and  trust,  a  life  I'ree  from  the  burden  of  anxiety, 
they  would  surely  desire  it." 

Those  also  who  believe  in  it  do  Dot  always  believe  it  is 
for  themselves.  They  think  it  not  meant  for  common  iieo- 
ple  in  the  midat  of  common  life,  but  for  some  apecial  salnO- 
ship.  They  do  not  believe  in  this  divine  hfe  flowing  into 
every  heart  and  soul,  high  and  low,  wise  and  ignorant,  be  it 
only  sincere,  honesl,  and  believing. 

Yet  it  is  like  !he  lite  of  nature,  which  in  the  abounding 
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BprlQg-lime  comes  down  from  the  ekies,  ami  flows  not  only 
into  the  majestic  tree,  evvelliug  at  once  its  myriad  biida,  but 
also  into  every  seed,  and  root,  and  weed,  awakening  them 
all. 

This  is  wliat  we  need  for  peace,  for  real  progress,  for 
present  comfort,  for  future  joy. 

It  is  communion  with  God,  it  is  receiving  his  love,  it  ia 
accepting  his  forgiveness,  and  living  day  by  day  as  Lis  be- 
loved  children. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE  OETIIODOX  IDKA  OF  THE  SON  OF  GOD. 

§  1.  Orthodox  Doctrine  stated.  —  Having  coosidered  the 
Orthodox  idea  of  man  in  liia  natural  stale,  aod  of  man  in  his 
Bupernatural  state,  we  next  pass  to  consider  the  Orthodox 
idea  of  Christ's  person  and  of  Christ's  work.  In  this  chap- 
ter we  shall  consider  the  Orthodox  view  of  tbe  person  of 
Christ,  and  ask  what  is  its  substantial  truth,  and  what  its 
formal  error. 

Tlie  Orthodox  opinion  concerning  Christ  is  thus  stated  in 
the  Assembly's  Confession  of  Faith  :  "  The  Soq  of  God,  the 
second  person  in  the  Trinity,  being  very  and  eternal  God, 
of  one  substance  and  equal  with  the  Father,  did,  when  the 
fnloess  of  time  was  come,  take  upon  him  man's  natnre,  with 
all  the  essential  properties  aud  common  infirmities  thereof, 
yet  without  sin  ;  so  that  two  whole,  perfect,  and  distinct  na- 
tures —  the  Godhead  and  the  Manhood  —  were  inseparably 
joined  together  iu  one  person,  which  person  is  very  God  and 
very  Man.'' 

Christ,  therefore,  was  perfectly  God  aud  perfectly  man. 
The  formula  is,  "  two  natures,  but  one  person."  The  Ortho- 
dox doctrine  is  not  of  God  dwelling  in  a  human  body  as  its 
soul  (which  seems  to  be  the  view  of  Swedenborg),  but  it  is 
of  God  united  with  a  human  soul  and  body  as  one  person  or 
one  coasciousness. 

§  2.  This  Doctrine  gradually  developed.  —  This  idea  of 
Christ,  as  we  know,  was  gradually  formed  in  the  Christian 
Church,  and  did  not  become  Orthodox  until  after  many  strug- 
gles.    First  came  the  question  whether  the  Deity  of  Christ 
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was  equal  or  subordiaate  to  that  of  the  Father.  Hardly 
had  the  Orlhodox  doctrine  triumphed  over  that  of  subordina- 
tion, againat  those  who  denied  the  equal  Deity,  than  it  was 
obliged  to  turn  round  aud  contend  againat  those  oil  t!io  other 
side,  who  denied  the  humanity  of  Christ  altogether.  The 
Ebionites  considered  Jesus  as  a  mere  man.  Theodotus,  ia 
the  year  200,  taught  the  same,  with  Artemon  and  Praxeas. 
In  the  nest  century  the  Arians  and  Sabelliaus  opposed  Or- 
thodoxy from  opposite  sides,  —  the  one  confounding  the  per- 
sons of  the  Godhead,  and  the  other  dividing  the  substance. 
So  for  several  centuries  the  pendulum  of  opinion  swung  from 
one  side  to  the  other  before  it  rested  in  the  golden  mean  of 
OrtJiodoxy. 

The  Nestorians  separated  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  and 
maintained  that  his  Divinity  consisted  only  in  the  iudwelliug 
of  God.  But  scarcely  had  Nestorius  been  banished  ibr 
separating  the  two  natures  than  Eutyches  plunged  into  heresy 
on  the  other  side,  by  confounding  ihcm  together.  This  was 
the  Monaphysite  heresy  ;  and  no  sooner  was  this  overthrown, 
and  it  was  decided  tu  be  wrong  to  say  that  Christ  had  only 
one  nature,  than  others  began  to  contend  that  he  had  only 
one  will.  These  were  the  Monothelites.  But  through  all 
these  controversies,  the  main  doctrine  of  Orthodoxy  cou- 
tinues  to  shine  out  luminous  and  distinct,  asserting  that 
Christ  combines  the  fulness  of  Deity  and  the  fulness  of  Hu- 
manity. 

§  3.  Unitarian  Objections.  —  As  this  view  of  tlie  Dehy 
of  Christ  has  been  stated,  it  seems,  in  its  doctrinal  form, 
contnidietory  to  Bcripture  as  well  as  to  reason.  Tliat  the 
infinite  God,  who  tills  the  universe,  and  sustains  it ;  present 
iu  the  smallest  insect ;  present  in  the  most  distant  nebula, 
whose  light  just  aiTiving  at  our  eye  has  been  a  million  of 
years  on  its  journey,  —  that  this  infinite  Being  should  have 
been  born  in  Palestine,  seems  to  coui'ute  itself  by  its  very 
statement.     Who  took  care  of  the  universe  when  God  was 
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an  infant  in  the  arms  of  the  Virgin  Mary?  Jesus  was  born, 
and  died;  but  God  cannot  be  born,  and  caonot  die.  Jesus 
suffered  from  hunger,  i'aligue,  and  pain ;  but  God  canilot 
suffer.  Jesus  was  seeu  by  human  eyes,  and  touched  by 
human  bunds;  but  no  man  liath  seen  God  at  any  time- 
Jesus  ]jad  a  finite  body  ;  but  God  is  Spirit.  Jesus  wa.t 
tempted;  but  God  cannot  be  tempted  witli  evil.  Jesus 
piayed  ;  hut  God  cannot  pray,  Jesus  said,  "  My  Father  is 
(p-eat«i'  thau  I ; "  but  God  has  Qo  one  greater  than  himself. 
Jesus  said,  "■  I  can  of  rffine  own  self  do  nothing  ;  "  but  God 
can  of  his  own  eelf  do  everything.  Jesus  said  "  that  he 
came  down  from  heaven  not  to  do  his  own  will ; "  but  God 
always  does  his  own  will.  Jesus  said  that  there  were  some 
things  he  did  not  know ;  but  God  kaows  everything.  He 
declared  that  all  power  was  given  to  him  in  heaven  and 
earth  ;  hut  God's  power  cannot  be  given  to  him.  Scripture, 
therefore,  as  well  as  commou  sense,  seems  to  deny  the  Or- 
tliodox  doctrine  of  the  Deity  of  Christ. 

The  common  Trinitai'ian  answer  to  these  texts  is,  that 
Christ  is  speaking  in  his  humaa  nature  when  he  asserts 
tliese  limitations.  But  this  auswcr,  as  Dr.  Busbneli  lias 
well  shown,  is  no  answer ;  for,  as  he  says,  "  it  not  only  does 
an  affront  to  the  plain  language  of  Scripture,  but  virtually 
denies  any  real  unity  between  the  humim  and  the  divine." 
Josus  doos  not  say,  "All  power  in  heaven  and  earlli  is  given 
to  my  human  nature,"  but  "to  me;"  and  when  the  Trini- 
tarian himself  declares  that  in  Christ,  with  two  natures,  tliere 
is  but  one  person,  the  question  is  concerning  that  ono  persou, 
whether  lliat  is  finite  or  infinite,  absolute  or  dependent,  om- 
niscient or  not  so,  omnipresent  or  not  so,  omnipotent  or  not  so. 
'J'he  question  does  not  concern  his  nature,  but  himself.  The 
one  person  must  be  either  finite  or  infinite :  it  cannot  be  both. 

§  4,  Substantial  Truth  in  this  Doctrine.  —  But  now  we 
ask.  What  subslantial  truth  underlies  this  ibrmal  error? 
"What  truth  of  life  underlies  this  error  of  doctrine? 
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Lei  us  remember  how  empty  the  world  was  of  God  at  the 
tame  of  Christ's  uoiiiiDg.  The  wisest  men  eoulil  speak  thus 
with  I'linj' :  "  All  religion  is  t)i.e  offspring  ol'  necessity, 
weatness,  and  fear.  "What  God  is,  — if  iu  truth  he  be  aoy- 
thing  distinct  from  the  world,  —  it  is  beyond  the  power  of 
man's  understanding  to  know."  All  intelligeut  men  agreed 
that  if  God  existed  he  could  not  possibly  take  any  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world  or  of  individuals.  Phariseeism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Sadduceeism  on  the  other,  —  a  religion 
hardened  into  forms,  and  an  empty  seepticifem,  cold  and 
dead,  —  divided  the  wovld  between  them.  But  mtn  cannot 
hve  without  God,  and  be  satisfied.  They  were  feeling  after 
him,  if  liaply  they  might  find  him,  who  is  not  far  from  any 
one  of  us. 

Then  Christ  came  ;  and  in  all  that  he  said  and  did,  he 
spoke  from  the  knowledge  of  God  ;  he  acted  from  the  life  of 
God.  Here  was  one,  then,  at  last,  to  whom  God  was  not 
an  opinion,  but  a  reality ;  through  whose  lite  flowed  the  life 
of  God  in  a  steady  current.  We  see  that  all  sincere  souls 
who  came  near  Jesus  received  from  him  the  same  sight  of 
God  which  he  possessed ;  for  iitith  in  a  living  and  preseut 
God  is  so  congenial  to  the  nature  of  man,  that  it  carries  con- 
viction with  it  wherever  it  is  not  a  mere  opinion,  but  a  state 
of  the  soul. 

Those,  therefore,  who  could  find  God  nowhere  else,  fonnd 
him  in  Clirist.  Those  who  saw  him,  saw  the  Father.  As 
when  through  a  window  we  behold  the  heavens,  as  wiien  iu 
a  mirror  we  see  an  image  of  the  sun,  we  do  not  speak  of 
the  window  or  the  mirror,  hut  say  that  we  see  t!ie  sun  and 
the  heaveus,  so  tiiose  who  looked  at  Christ  said  that  they 
saw  God. 

The  apostle  said  that  God  was  in  Christ ;  and  this  was 

wholly  true.     Christians  afterwards  said  that  Christ  was 

God ;    and  they  thought  Ihey  were  only  saying  the  same 

thing.     They  said  that  Christ  had  a  divine  nature  as  well  as 

18 
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a  huiuan  nature;  and  in  this  also  there  waa  no  essenEial 
falsehood,  for  wheu  we  speak  of  our  nature,  we  intend 
merely  by  it  those  elements  of  character  which  are  original 
and  permanent,  which  are  not  acquired,  do  not  alter,  and 
are  never  lost,  God  dwelt  in  the  soul  of  Christ  thus  too- 
Btanlly,  thus  permanently.  The  Word  thus  "  became  flesh, 
and  dwelt  among  us."  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  lo  the 
prophets,  hut  it  dweli  in  Christ.  He  and  Lis  Father  wens 
one.  The  vital  truth  of  all  this  was  that  men  were  now 
ahle  (0  see  God  manifested  in  man  as  a  living,  present  re- 
ality. "  Sere,"  they  said,  "  is  God.  We  have  found  God. 
He  is  in  Christ.     We  can  see  him  there." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  men  should  have  called  Jesus  God? 
that  they  should  call  him  so  stiil?  In  him  truly  "  dwelt  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily  ;  "  and  this  indweDing  Spii-it 
expressed  itself  in  what  he  said  and  what  he  did.  When 
Jesus  speaks,  it  is  as  if  God  speaks,  "Whoo  Jesus  does  any- 
thing, it  is  as  if  we  saw  God  do  it.  It  becomes  to  us  au 
expression  of  the  divine  character.  When  Jesus  says  lo  the 
sinner,  "  Go  and  sin  no  more,"  we  see  in  this  a  manifest*- 
tioa  not  merely  of  his  own  compassion,  but  of  God's  forgiv- 
ing love ;  and  when  he  dies,  although  God  cannot  die,  yet 
he  dies  according  to  the  divine  will,  and  thus  expresses 
God's  willingness  to  suffer  for  ihe  redemption  of  the  world. 

§  5.  Formal  Error  of  the  Orthodox  Statement.  —  When 
we  look  at  Christ's  Divinity  from  this  point  of  view,  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian  seems  almost 
to  disappear.  Still  the  question  remains.  Is  it  right  to  call 
him  God?  The  distiuctioa  remains  between  saying,  "God 
was  in  Christ,"  and  saying,  "  Christ  was  God."  In  short, 
waf  the  person  of  Christ  human  or  divine?  We  agree  with 
tlio  Orthodox  iu  saying  that  Chtist  had 
divine  nature  and  a  human  natuie.  We  also  i 
Ihem  that  he  had  one  person.  But  the  question  comes,  Was 
that  one  person  divine  or  human,  finite  or  infinite,  dependeul 
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le?  The  consciousness  of  the  one  person  is  a  sin- 
gle cousciousuess.  Christ  could  Dot  nt  the  same  time  have 
beea  conscious  of  knowing  all  things  and  of  not  knowing  all 
things,  of  having  all  power  and  of  not  having  it,  of  depend- 
ing on  God  for  all  things  and  of  not  depending  for  anything. 
One  of  two  things  alone  is  possible.  Either  Clirist  was  God 
united  with  a  human  soul,  or  he  ivasahuman  ^soul  nniled 
with  God.  When  Christ  uses  the  personal  pronoun  "  i, '  he 
must  mean  by  that  '*/"  eilhtr  the  hnile  man  or  the  mflnile 
God.  I  believe  the  Unitarian  is  right  in  sajing  that  thw 
personal  pronoun  "I"  always  refers  to  the  hnile  being  and 
consciousness,  and  not  to  the  infinite  Being  For  example  • 
"/am  not  alone,  hut  I  and  the  Father  that  sBitt  me."  "i 
proceeded  forth  and  came  from  God ;  neither  came  I  of  my- 
self, hut  he  sent  me."  God  cannot  proceed  from  God ;  God 
cannot  send  God.  Again  :  "  If  I  honor  myself,  my  honor  is 
nothing ;  it  is  my  Father  that  lionoreth  me."  This  cannot 
mean,  "  If  God  honors  God,  his  honor  is  nothing ;  but  it  is 
God  that  honors  him  It  mu«t  mean  that  the  human  bung, 
Christ,  receives  hit  honoi  Irom  the  diime  Being  This  \iew 
—  that  the  ptrson  of  Christ  is  human,  but  is  intimately 
united  and  in  perfect  union  with  the  indwelling  God  — 
makes  all  fecriptuic  inlellinible  Any  other  \iew  is  either 
unintdhjjible  or  conti  adittory  This  ^lew  of  the  dmne 
nature  ot  Chiist  united  with  the  human  pcrs-on,  ot  God 
dwelling  m  the  flesh  does  not  confound  the  mind  like  the 
common  Irinitanan  vicft,  and  yU  has  a  \alue  for  the  heart 
of  piiamount  impoitince  If  Christ  is  re  illy  a  man  like 
our'.eUes  made  in  all  lespccti  like  his  biclhren,  md  yet  is 
thus  at  one  with  God,  thus  tult  of  God  it  sho«s  us  that  =m 
and  separation  irom  God  are  accidental  things,  and  not 
anything  necessary.  If  Jesus  is  truly  a  man,  he  redefims 
and  exalts  humanity.  What  he  has  been  is  a  type  of  what 
all  men  may  he.  Thus  the  apostle  Paul  speaks  when  he 
says  that  all  things  were  created  in  Christ,  who  is  the  he- 
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ginning  the  firs!  boin  fiom  the  dead,  that  he  mi„ht  „  i  befjre 
us,  or  be  our  leader  m  j.11  things  which  is  a  much  higher 
view  lliaii  the  common  nuder&tandmg  ol  Ihe  passage  which 
merely  supposes  him  to  have  beeu  bods  lustiument  m 
cieatmg  the  phjeical  iiuneisc  He  is  the  imd^e  tii  the 
imisibleGod — the  Jir&t  born  oi  the  whole  cieatiou  Ihis 
creatioa  is  the  Dew  creUioo  —  that  \\hich  ts  lalcuded  m 
lleTelation  (3  14),  where  Christ  is  spokeu  ot  as  tliu  Amen, 
the  faithful  and  true  AV itness  the  Beginning  ot  lie  cicntum 
of  God,  and  that  which  Paul  mcan^  when  he  siijs  that  in 
Christ  Jesus  neither  cirtumciBion  nor  uucircimici  ion  is 
worth  anything,      hut  the  new  creation 

All  such  passages  refer  as  it  seems  to  us,  not  to  a  past 
natural  creation,  but  to  a  superudtuial  creation  —  a  ireUion 
ot  hie  eteinil,  wbieh,  beginning  m  Christ,  is  to  einbiate  ihe 
whole  of  humanity 

&  1}  Errors  nj  Ananum  and  A  iluratum  — And  we  cdu 
uot  but  think  this  dottune  fai  truer,  as  well  as  moie  Ortho- 
dox, than  the  Arianism  which  so  long  struggled  in  the  Church 
for  supremacy.  Thai  view  which  supposed  that  Christ  was 
neither  truly  man  nor  truly  God,  but  some  high,  preexisting 
being  between  the  two,  appears  to  us  to  be  the  falsest  and  most 
unsatisfactory  of  all  the  doctrines  couceruiug  Christ's  person. 
It  separates  him  more  euiirely  from  our  sympathies  than 
either  of  the  others.  It  destroys  both  his  divinity  and  his 
humanity,  and,  by  giving  us  something  intermediate,  gives 
us  realiy  notiiing.  It  makes  his  apparent  human  life  a  delu- 
sion, his  lemptatioii  unreal,  his  hutuiin  sympathies  and  sor- 
i-ows  deceptive.  We  think,  therefore,  that  the  Church  was 
right  in  rejecting  the  Arian  doctrine. 

We  think  it  was  also  right  iu  rejecting  Ihe  Humanitarian 
doctrine,  or  that  of  mere  Naturalism,  Christ  was  somethin" 
more  than  mere  man,  —  something  more  than  Moses  and 
Klijah,  —  something  more  thiui  a  man  of  great  religious 
gcuius.      The  peculiarity  of  Christ  was,  that  he  was  chosen 
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by  God's  wisdom,  and  prepared  by  God's  providence,  to  be 
the  typical  man  of  the  race,  —  the  God-man,  in  whom  the 
divine  Spirit  and  human  soul  become  one  in  a  perfect  unioD. 
He  was,  perhaps,  placed,  by  an  exceptional  birth,  where  tbe 
first  Adam  stood,  —  rescued  from  inherited  depravity,  made 
in  the  image  of  God.  Then  the  Spirit  was  given  bim  wilb- 
out  measure.  The  word  of  God  dwelt  in  him,  and  did  not 
merely  come  to  him  as  a  transient  influence  for  »  special  pur- 
pose. Add  to  this  a  freely  chosen  aicn  of  life,  and  a  fldelily 
which  was  always  about  his  Father's  business,  and  aiming  lo 
finish  the  work  which  was  given  hiin  to  do,  and  we  have  & 
being  in  whom  we  can  see  either  a  manifestation  of  God  or 
a  manifestation  of  man.  The  Spirit  in  Christ  was  one  with 
God ;  tbe  soul  and  body  were  human. 
18" 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

JUSTIFICATION  BY  FAITH. 

§  1.  Tliis  Doctrine  of  Paul  not  obsolete.  —  That  portion 
o(  the  New  Testament  which  epeaks  so  earnestly  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  is  by  many  supposed  to  have  become  obsolete  for 
nil  useful  purposes  at  the  present  time.  The  doctrine  that 
"  we  are  justified  by  faith,  and  not  by  works,"  it  is  supposed, 
was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  t)ie  Jews  alone,  and  to  nmouQt 
to  this — that  admittance  to  the  privileges  of  the  gospel  is  to 
6e  obtained,  not  by  practising  the  ceremonies  and  exteraal 
ritual  of  the  Jewish  law,  but  by  a  simple  belief  ia  Jesus 
Christ.  Accordingly,  as  no  ODe  nowadays  endeavors  to 
become  a  Christian  by  practising  the  Jewish  ceremonies, 
we  suppose  that  there  is  no  present  need  of  this  doctrine ; 
and  when  we  come  upon  it  in  the  Scripture,  we  turn  over 
the  pages  in  search  of  something  more  practical  and  profit- 
able. As,  in  the  book  of  Acts,  we  read,  that,  "  when  Paul 
was  about  to  open  his  mouth,  Gallio  said  unto  the  Jews,  If 
it  were  a  matter  of  wrong  or  wicked  lewdness,  O  .Jews,  rea- 
son would  that  I  should  bear  with  yoii ;  but  if  it  be  a  ques- 
tion of  words  and  names,  and  of  your  law,  look  ye  to  it ;  for 
I  will  be  no  judge  of  such  matters,"  so  we,  when  Paul  is 
about  to  open  his  montli  to  speak  to  us  of  this  doctrine,  think 
it  a  mere  question  of  words  and  names,  and  of  the  Jewish 
law,  and  interrupt  him  to  ask  him  for  something  practical. 
If  he  has  anything  to  say  to  us  of  wrong-doing  or  wicked 
conduct,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  hear  him ;  but  we  will  be 
no  jndge  of  such  matters  as  this. 

There  are  also  many  persons,  who,  white  they  can  uuder- 
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;and  the  Gospels  aod  enjoy  them,  find  it  difficult  t<i  nnder- 
,and  and  enjoy  the  writings  of  the  apostle  Paul.  Among 
lese  writings,  the  most  difficult  is  the  Epistle  to  the  liomaQS, 
and  especially  that  part  of  it  which  treats  of  this  doctrine  of 
ustification  by  faith.  Anything  which  can  be  done  to  re- 
move this  difficulty  will  do  good ;  for  the  writings  of  Paul 
are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  New  Testar 
luent,  that  it  ia  not  easy  to  reject  tliem,  and  yet  to  believe 
the  rest.  It  can  be  done,  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  done  with  dif- 
ficulty. It  is  as  if  one  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  house 
had  given  way :  perhaps  the  house  will  not  fall ;  but  it  has 
become  Unsafe.  It  is  as  if  a  part  of  ihc  wall  of  a  city  had 
been  battered  down :  the  breach  may  be  defensible  from 
within ;  but  it  is  also  practicable  from  without.  At  all 
events,  we  miss  the  satisfaction  of  a  complete  faith,  perfect 
and  entire,  round  and  full. 

Besides,  may  there  not  be  something  important  for  us  to 
know  in  this  part  of  the  New  Testament?  Are  we  quite 
sure  we  do  not  need  these  very  doctrines,  and  that  they  will 
do  us  good? 

We  have  said  that  it  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  ques- 
tions discussed  by  Paul  were  only  Jewish  questions,  —  not 
human  questions ;  that  they  belonged  only  to  that  time,  not 
to  all  time.  But,  though  the  form  which  they  assumed  was 
temporary  and  local,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
substance  of  the  question  ia  one  belonging  to  human  nature 
in  every  age  ;  that  it  is  the  question  of  the  spirit  and  the  let- 
ter, the  substance  and  the  form,  the  root  and  the  branches, 
the  inside  of  religion  and  the  outBido,  While  contending 
against  a  partieniar  Jewish  error,  the  apostle  unfolded  prin- 
ciples by  which  similar  errors  may  be  opposed  and  refuted 
in  every  age. 

At  aU  events,  it  is  a  matter  of  fact,  that  there  seldom  has 
been  in  the  Church  any  great  religious  movement  which  has 
not  immediately  gone  back  to  the  apostle  Paul,  and  planted 
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itself  OQ  his  doctrine  of  justiticatioii  by  faith.  This  was  the 
watchword  of  Luther,  aud  the  soul  of  the  riiformation.  Lu- 
ther and  his  companions  armed  tbemselvea  with  this  doctrine 
to  contend  against  the  great  power  of  the  Papacy  aud  tlie 
llomish  Cliiirch. 

Let  lis,  then,  endeavor  to  sec  what  we  can  of  the  truth 
there  may  be  in  this  doctrine. 

§  2.  lU  Meaning  and  Importance.  —  And,  first,  let  tis  see 
what  the  doctrine  does  not  meun,  and  what  it  does  mean. 

To  be  justified  by  faith  does  not  mean  that  we  are  to  to 
saved  by  our  opinions.  To  say  that  a  man  can  be  saved  by 
holding  certain  opinions,  instead  of  certain  other  opinions,  is 
to  say  what  is  contradicted  by  all  experience ;  for  experience 
shows  ns  that  there  are  good  men  holding  every  variety  of 
opinion,  and  bad  men  holding  every  variety  of  opinion,  But 
God  saves  men  by  making  them  good :  therefore  men  are 
not  saved  by  their  opinions.  Let  ns  suppose  that  men  are 
to  be  saved  by  the  opinion  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ :  then  we 
ought  to  find  that  all  ineu  holding  that  opinion  are  on  the 
way  of  salvation ;  that  is,  are  becoming  good  men.  But  this 
is  far  from  being  the  case.  In  fact,  the  connection  between 
mere  opinion  of  any  kind,  and  goodness,  is  very  distant  and 
indirect.  No  doubt,  in  the  long  run,  opinion  afiects  charac- 
ter ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  long  run  that  it  does  so.  And,  at 
all  events,  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  is  very  distinct 
and  decided,  that  men  may  hold  very  sound  opinions,  and 
yet  not  be  in  the  way  of  salvation.  The  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees held  very  sound  opinions ;  and  Jesus  told  his  disciples 
to  do  wliatever  they  said,  but  not  to  imitate  their  works  ;  for 
their  doctrine  was  much  better  than  ibeir  lives. 

Nor  does  the  apostle  mean  to  oav  that  one  can  be  «aveil 
wiihout  noral  ty  He  er  ulj  does  not  u  to  n  ler  alue 
goodness  ior  m  tl  at  ca  e  1  e  ould  contrad  ct  i  s  o  n 
teachintrs  wl  ch  uu  fo  n  ly  I  clx  e  as  all  tl  e  rest  of  t!  e 
Bible  dcLlares    thdt    v  tl  out  1  ol  ness  no        n  c  u  s<^e  the 
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Lord.  It  ia  cerlainly  a  very  snperficial  view  which  19  satisfied 
with  supposing  that  an  caraest  man,  as  the  apostle  cer- 
tainly was,  devoiiug  liU  life,  as  he  certainly  did,  lo  the  tearh- 
ing  of  Christianity,  with  snch  a  grand  intellect  as  he  certainly 
possessed,  could  assert  with  so  much  energy  a  doctrine  plain- 
ly contradicting  common  sense,  daily  observation,  the  plain 
Icttcliings  of  Jesus,  and  hia  own  uniform  doctrine  elsewhere. 

Some  persons  have  a  short  method  of  getting  over  the  dif- 
ficulty by  saying  that  Paul  did  not  himself  know  what  he 
meant.  They  assume  that  he  was  talking  at  random.  It 
would  be  about  as  wise,  when  we  open  Newton's  "  I'rincipia," 
and  cannot  understand  it,  to  say  that  Newton  was  talking  at 
random  ;  or,  when  we  cannot  understand  Plato  or  some  other 
profound  metaphysician,  to  declare  directly  iliat  bo  did  not 
himself  know  what  he  was  talking  about.  No  doubt,  this  ia 
the  shortest  and  easiest  way  of  getting  out  of  such  difficul- 
ties, but  perhaps  not  the  most  modest,  nor  the  most  wise. 

When  an  eaniest  man,  a  profound  man,  a  man  in  the  high- 
est degree  practical,  a  man  who  has  done  the  greatest  work 
for  Christianity  which  has  been  done  since  its  foundation, 
sums  up  his  doctrine  in  a  comprehensive  maxim  like  this,  it 
is,  perhaps,  wise  to  admit,  at  once,  that  he  had  a  meauuig,  and 
probably  an  important  one. 

"  No  doubt  he  had  a  meaning,"  it  may  be  said  j  "  but  has 
l,e  any  meaning  now  ?  His  formula  meant  something  ibr  the 
Jews  ;  but  does  it  mean  anything  for  us?  Is  not  this  mere- 
ly a  Jewish  question,  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do  ?  " 

This  is  another  easy  way  of  getting  over  difftcullies.  In 
reading  the  New  Testament,  wheu  we  come  to  a  place  whei'e 
we  are  stopped  by  something  which  looks  deep  and  is  dark, 
we  are  often  told,  "  That  darkness  is  not  depth :  it  ia  the 
shadow  of  a  Jewish  error  which  lies  across  the  path." 

Have  we  not  often  felt  dissatisfied,  when,  approaching 
some  great  saying  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  from  which  we 
hoped  to  gain  new  insight,  we  have  been  told,  "That  has 
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nothing  to  do  with  ws.  The  Jews  had  such  and  such  an 
opinion,  and  Ihia  was  meant  to  show  thorn  their  mistake"? 
So  the  great  and  earuest  words  of  the  Bihle,  wliich  we  thought 
to  be  full  of  spirit  and  life,  ii  e  toua  1  to  be  only  fossil  rL.main8 
of  old  opiuions  of  opmiona  long  siiilc  pis'ied  aiv  »y  —  ^ood 
for  nothing  hut  to  be  put  into  the  museums  ot  antiquaries, 
and  paraded  by  scholastic  pedmts 

Hut,  after  all,  take  it  on  the  lowest  ground,  were  not  the 
Jews  men?  Did  ihey  nol,  as  a  race,  reprtseut  some  element, 
common,  ia  a  less  degree,  to  the  rest  of  mankind  ?  and  there- 
fore is  there  not  in  each  of  us  something  of  that  Jewish  ele- 
ment? Are  not  we  also  sometimes  Jews,  therefore  liable  to 
Jewish  errors,  and  needing  to  have  them  corrected?  The 
Jews  did  QOt  live  in  vain  :  their  struggles,  errors,  hopes,  were 
for  the  benefit  of  humanity.  We  were  to  learn  something  by 
their  mistakes,  and  to  be  taught  something  hy  their  experieuce. 

Another  way  of  treating  such  a  passage  is  to  translate  it 
into  some  ti'ivial,  insignificant  commonplace.  Tlius,  we  are 
told,  our  doctrine  only  means  that  "God  does  not  approve  a 
man  merely  for  going  through  a  routine  of  outward,  formal 
I,  but  for  a  thoroughly  religious  life."  Tliis  cxpla- 
s  that  the  apostle  is  here  talking  to  sinipletoas, 
and  that  wliat  he  says  is  no  more  worth  listening  to  by  us 
than  the  prattle  of  a  nurse  to  her  infant. 

There  are,  therefore,  four  ways  of  explaining  this  passage, 
none  of  which  are  satisfactory.     These  are,  that  Paul,  — 

1.  Was  teaching  a  self-evident  absurdity; 

2.  Was  teaching  a  self-evident  truism  ; 

3.  Was  teaching  nothing,  and  only  talking  at  random ; 

4.  Was  correcting  a  Jewish  error,  which  only  the  Jews 
o^er  had,  or  are  ever  likely  to  have. 

If  these  views  are  not  satisfactory  to  us,  the  simplest  way 
would  seem  to  be,  first,  to  endeavor  to  understand  precisely 
what  the  Jewish  error  was,  and  then  to  sec  if  there  is  any- 
thing like  it  in  ourselves,  and  if  there  be  anything  which  we 
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can  learD  from  lliis  old  argument  whith  will  be,  not  old,  but 
new  for  our  lime  and  for  all  time,  becnuse  a  part  of  the  tea- 
deaties  of  man.  Let  us  translate  these  old  terms  — justifi- 
ealion,  faith,  wotIcs  —  into  their  modern  equivalents,  and  see 
what  they  mean  for  us  at  the  present  time. 

We  have  shown  that  we  may  be  mistaken  in  suppos- 
ing this  Orthodox  doctrine  of  justification  to  be  of  merely 
local  and  temporary  interest,  liaving  oo  permanent  value, 
It  is  not  liltely  that  a  man  like  Paul,  of  so  Urge,  so  deep,  so 
philosophic  a  mind,  should  have  devoted  himself  so  earnestly, 
and  returned  so  fondly,  to  a  theme  involving  oo  universal  and 
eternal  principles,  whose  interest  waa  to  perish  with  the  hour. 
It  is  not  probable  that,  in  this  small  volume  of  writings  of 
(he  new  covenant,  —  this  precious  gift  of  God  to  the  world 
in  all  ages  and  in  every  nation,  —  so  large  a  portion  should 
be  devoted  to  a  wholly  temporary  argument ;  and,  more  than 
all,  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  that  whenever  there  arises 
a  man  imiting  a  deeper  spirit  of  piety  with  a  larger  sense  of 
liberty  than  other  men,  —  a  man  commissioned  by  God  to 
give  a  new  religious  ioipulse  to  his  age,  and  to  help  Chris- 
tianity to  shake  itself  free  from  the  cumbrous  mass  of  human 
forms  and  traditions  which  have  crushed  it,  and  to  go  forth 
in  its  native  grace  and  loveliness  again,  — come  profound  ic- 
Btinct  should  always  lead  him  to  this  doctrine  as  to  a  weapon 
effectual  for  pulling  down  the  sti-ongholds  of  bigotry,  scepti- 
cism, and  spiritual  death.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  some- 
where says,  that  the  great  movement  which  shook  Christen- 
dom to  its  centre,  and  did  more  to  change  and  reform  ?ocietj 
than  the  political  revolutions  and  wars  of  a  thousand  years, 
originated  with  an  obscure  Augustinian  monk  preaching  tho 
doctrine  of  justifleatiou  by  faith.  This  acute  Scotchman 
saw,  what  all  must  see  who  read  Luther's  writings  witli  any 
attention,  that  it  was  no  accident,  no  temporal  interest,  which 
led  him  to  lay  such  stress  on  this  doctrine.  It  was  the  soul 
of  his  preaching,  the  essence  of  his  doctrine,  the  secret  of 
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his  strength,  the  life  of  Lis  life.  And  so,  when  Wesley  and 
the  early  Jlcthodists  were  called  upon  to  pour  new  religious 
life  into  the  English  Chureh,  they  tell  Ijack  on  this  doctrine 
—  this  ancient  sword  of  the  Spirit.  And  so  we  may  believe 
that  it  has  a  Taliie  for  all  ages  ;  that  it  did  not  relrtte  merely 
to  Jewish  usages,  but  is  a  principle  of  vital  and  everlasting 
application. 

No  doubt  that  if  by  faith  we  understand  intellectual  be- 
lief, or  the  assent  to  opinions,  and  if  by  works  we  under- 
stand true  obedience,  and  by  justification  final  salvation  or 
actual  goodness,  theve  can  scarcely  be  a  greater  absurdity 
than  lo  say  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith,  and  not  by 
works.  To  say  that  goodness,  in  the  sight  of  fJod,  consists 
in  receiving  certain  opinions,  rather  than  in  true  obedience, 
is  a  most  unscriplural  and  irrational  doctrine. 

But  none  of  the  great  refornierM  of  whom  I  have  spoken, 
and  no  profound  theologians  of  any  sect  or  school,  have  ever 
held  the  doctrines  of  justification  by  faith  in  this  way. 
Neither  Luther  nor  Wesley  ever  made  failh  synonymous 
with  intellectual  belief  or  opinion,  "  What  is  faith  ?"  said 
Wesley.  "Not  an  opinion,  nor  any  number  of  opinions 
put  together,  be  they  ever  so  true.  A  string  of  opinions  is 
no  more  Christian  faith  than  a  string  of  beads  is  Christian 
holiness.  It  is  not  an  assent  to  any  opinion,  or  any  number 
of  opinions.  A  man  may  assent  to  three  or  three  and  twenty 
creeds,  he  may  assent  to  all  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and  yet  have  no  Christian  failh  at  all." 

But  what  is  the  true  doctrine  of  justification  by  failh,  as 
taught  in  the  Scriptures,  and  as  inspiring  these  great  reform- 
ers?    This  is  naturally  our  next  inquiry. 

§  B.  Need  of  JuUiJication  for  the  Conscience.  —  There  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  man  more  paradoxical  than  con- 
science. It  is  that  which  lifts  him  to  God ;  and  yet  it  is 
that  which  makes  him  capable  of  sin,  and  without  which  he 
could  not  be  a  sinner.     It  gives  him  the  sense  of  right,  but 
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at  the  same  time  makes  him  consdous  of  wrong.  It  makes 
biia  capable  of  duty,  but  thereby  also  capable  of  diaobedi- 
euce.  It  shows  ua  what  we  ought  to  do,  wiihout  giving  «3 
the  least  sireugth  wherewith  to  do  it.  It  condemns  us  for 
not  doing  right,  even  when  we  liave  no  power  to  do  any- 
thing but  what  is  wrong.  It  shows  ua  a  great  ideal  of  good- 
ness to  which  we  ought  to  aspire,  and  discourages  us  by  the 
very  loftiness  of  the  standard.  It  tells  us  in  the  same  breath 
that  we  are  sinners,  and  that  we  ought  to  be  angels.  It 
seems  at  the  same  lime  to  elevate  and  degrade  us.  It  ele- 
vates us  by  giving  a  great  object  to  life,  and  making  it  seri- 
oas  and  earnest ;  but  it  degrades  us  by  making  us  constantly 
ashamed  of  ourselves,  and  keeping  ua  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  humiliation.  Now,  one  of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the 
conscience  is,  that  beyond  a  certain  point,  the  more  we  try 
to  obey  it,  the  less  satistaction  we  have.  We  know  that  this 
is  not  the  usual  theory.  "VVe  arc  commonly  told  that  the 
conscientious  man  is  always  contented  and  happy,  —  satis- 
fied with  himself,  and  at  peace  with  God.  But  lads  contra- 
dict this  theory.  The  conaeientious  man  ia  apt  to  be  very 
much  (lissaiistied  with  himself,  —  much  more  so  than  the 
man  whose  conscience  is  torpid  and  indifierent.  There  is 
comfort  in  faiihful  work  ;  no  doubt  there  ia  great  content  in 
the  steady  performance  of  regular  duties ;  but  here  con- 
science ia  subordinate  to  work.  It  is  work  which  gives 
contentment ;  but  conscience,  when  throroughly  roused  by 
the  strong  meat  of  a  divine  law,  is  the  source  of  much  self- 
dissatisfaction.  How  can  it  be  otherwise?  It  shows  ua  that 
we  ought  to  love  God  and  love  man  with  all  our  heart,  soid, 
mind,  strength.  Which  of  us  does  it?  Do  you?  Do  I? 
How  large  a  part  of  our  life  have  we  given  to  the  service  of 
God?  how  large  a  part  to  the  service  of  our  neighbor? 
How  often  do  we  thank  God  for  his  goodness?  How 
often  do  we  pray  to  him?  how  often  think  of  him?  If 
we  do  not  think  of  him,  of  course  we  do  not  love  him. 
19 
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Love  mates  us  very  thoughtful  of  another's  wisheB. 
When  people  love  each  other,  they  joy  in  thinking  of  each 
other ;  they  treasure  souvenirs  of  each  other ;  they  like  to 
make  each  other  presents  of  things  they  think  will  please ; 
they  steal  an  hour  from  daily  cares  or  nightly  rest  to  write 
letters  to  each  other.  Our  heavenly  Father's  arms  ara 
around  us  all  day,  —  his  infinite  bounty  blessing  us,  his  care* 
ful  providence  making  for  us  home,  friends,  all ;  yet  we  d; 
not  think  of  him,  or  wish  to  do  anything  to  please  him. 

Conscience  tells  us  that  our  heart  is  hard  and  cold  to  our 
best  Friend ;  and  that  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  piece  of 
information. 

Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  this  condition  of  self-dissatis- 
faction is  not  a  good  one.  Sdf-reproach  m.ay  be  a  ivkolesome 
medicine,  iut  it  ie  a  bad  food.  We  cannot  do  our  work 
while  we  are  finding  fault  with  ourselves.  The  man  whose 
conscience  is  always  tormenting  him  is  in  a  morbid  state. 
He  is  a  spiritually  sick  man,  —  sick  of  too  much  medicine. 
What  must  be  done?  He  is  always  looking  at  his  sins,  and 
that  disqnalifies  him  for  doing  his  duties.    What  shall  he  do? 

This  question  in  its  Jewish  form  is  stated  thus :  How 
SHAT.L  HE  BE  JUSTIFIED  BEFORE  GoD?  If  God  can  CKCUSe 
him,  he  can  excuse  himself.  How,  then,  can  he  know  that 
God  looks  at  him  not  as  a  sinner,  but  as  a  just  man,  so  that 
he  can  look  on  himself  not  as  a  sinner,  but  as  a  just  man? 
This  is  the  problem.     What  are  its  solutions? 

In  the  Jewish  mind,  the  Jewish  law  had  brought  the  con- 
science into  an  extremely  irritable  stale.  The  same  effect, 
in  a  less  degree,  is  produced  by  tlie  Catholic  confesaioiieil. 

§4,  Reaction  of  Sin  on  the  Soul.  —  Now,  the  conse- 
quences of  sin  are  these  :  First,  every  act  of  sin  brings  after 
it  natural  evil  consequences.  It  weakeus  the  strength  of  the 
Eoul,  it  darkens  the  spiritual  eye,  it  hardens  the  heart,  it 
adds  a  new  link  to  the  chain  of  evil  habit.  By  a  result  as 
inevitable  as  the  law  of  gritvitalion,  every  act  of  sin  pollutes. 
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darkens,  weakens  the  spiritual  principle  in  man.  "  He  ivlio 
sows  to  the  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruptioa."  We  may 
call  these  results  the  external  couaequeuces  of  sin,  heeause 
they  change  our  spiritual  relation  and  position  iu  God's  exter- 
nal universe.  But  there  is  another  more  awful  and  as  inevita- 
ble consequence  of  sin.  It  alieoatcs  us  from  God  himself.  It 
turns  our  face  from  the  Source  of  life  and  love.  It  makes  iiH 
at  war  with  him.  It  fills  us  with  the  sense  of  his  displeasure, 
and  burdens  us  with  the  consciousness  of  guilt.  To  escape  the 
dreadful  sense  of  his  anger,  we  hide  ourselves  from  him,  as 
Adam  did.  It  is  a  law  of  the  human  mind  that  we  dread  the 
sight  of  any  one  whom  we  have  w.ronged,  because  it  condemns 
us.  Perhaps  ho  may  be  perfectly  willing  to  forgive  us  ;  per- 
haps he  does  not  even  know  that  we  Lave  wronged  him ;  but 
we  cannot  bear  to  see  him,  notwithstanding.  It  was  a  pro- 
found feeling  of  this  law  which  led  an  ancient  historian  to 
say,  "  He  hated  him  because  he  had  injured  him."  Thus  an 
active  conscience,  if  it  does  not  make  a  man  belter,  will 
make  him  worse ;  to  escape  its  torture  he  will  plunge  into 
new  crimes.  Some  of  the  darkest  crimes  which  stain  the 
page  of  history  may  be  traced  to  this  source,  —  to  the  opera- 
tion of  a  conscience  strong  enough  to  produce  the  seuse  of 
guil.t,  but  cot  itrong  enough  to  produce  the  determination  to 
reform.  It  is  related  that  when  the  mother  of  Charles  IX, 
of  France  and  his  uncles  were  urging  the  young  king  to 
consent  to  the  execution  of  some  of  the  principal  Prolcstanta 
to  whom  he  was  strongly  atiached,  after  a  long  resistance, 
when  he  at  last  gave  way,  it  was  with  these  remarkable 
words  ;  "  I  consent,  then,  but  only  on  one  condition,  —  ihat 
you  do  not  leave  a  Huguenot  in  France  to  reproach  me  with 
it."  •  And  hence  the  Bartholomew  Massacre,  which  its  au- 
thors had  intended  before  only  to  include  a  few  individuals. 
So  sin  takes  occasion  by  the  law,  and  the  commandment 
ordained  for  life  becomes  death. 
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The  same  prmtiplp  operates  with  respect  to  God  We 
have  broken  hia  I  in  We  tcU  thai  hi.  must  be  di-pletisud 
with  U9  we  thi,iefoie  hide  ourstUe?  fiom  him  turn  away 
from  him,  aioid  ilie  thought  ol  hiio,  ire  alienated  tioiii  him. 
This  18  tho  gieale^t  evil  of  bid,  aud  this  we  may  call  the 
inward  consequence  of  sin,  because  it  ftffttts  our  inward 
relation  to  God  rather   UiiU  our  outward  reUtion  to  llie 


And  now,  how  are  we  to  be  reconciled  to  God'  How 
are  we  to  be  freed  from  this  sense  of  f,uilt  which  lalls  on  iia 
in  his  prL.'fLnce,  and  makes  aa  lear  and  shun  hiiii' 

§5  iJifferent  Methods  of  obtaining  Forgiveness  — There 
are  two  ways  in  which,  when  we  have  injured  our  brother, 
and  so  have  become  estranged  from  him,  we  may  become 
reconciled  again,  and  freed  from  a  sense  of  shame  in  his 
prcacnce.  Oae  is  by  endeavoring  to  atone  for  the  evil  we 
have  done  by  acts  of  kindness,  by  eipresaious  of  penitence. 
So  at  last  we  may  feel  that  we  haie  done  him  far  more  good 
than  evil ;  and  though  he  may  not  Ibrgive  us  or  be  recon- 
ciled to  MS,  we,  on  our  part,  may  feel  I'rced  from  any  aliame 
in  his  presence,  and  be  reconciled  to  him.  The  other  way 
is  by  hia  coming  to  us,  and  'proving  to  us,  by  his  conduct  and 
words,  that  he  is  not  estranged  from  us  by  our  bad  conduct ; 
thai  he  loves  us  as  ever.  So  he  will  overcome  our  evil  by 
his  good,  and  reconcile  us  to  him. 

The  pagan  nations  in  all  ages  and  lands  have  taken  the 
first  way  of  being  reconciled  to  God.  Oppressed  by  a  guihy 
fear  of  their  terrible  idols,  they  have  brought  as  gifta  to  their 
altars  what  they  had  most  valuable  ;  they  have  hung  their 
gold,  their  jewels,  in  the  temple  ;  they  have  slain  their  caltle 
on  the  shrine.  Still  unable  to  pacify  llieir  trembling  heai-ls, 
tliey  have  gone  farther,  and  sought  to  prove  the  sincerity  at 
least  ^f  their  repentance  by  self-iuflieted  tortures,  and  bj 
giving  even  their  children's  lives  to  the  bloody  power  whom 
they  worshipped.     Hence  sacrifices ;  ihey  origiuated  in  the 
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very  same  feeling  which  induces  a  man  to  give  a  present  to 
one  whom  he  has  wronged,  to  appease  him. 

Pagan  religions  are  founded,  therefore,  wholly  on  the  Hret 
mode  of  reconciliation.  The  offending  party  comes  to  him 
whom  he  has  injured,  and  does  something  to  pacify  him. 
But.  these  religions  never  brought  peace  to  the  heart  of  the 
worshipper.  After  the  wretched  mother  had  dropped  her 
iufant  into  the  burning  arms  of  Moloch,  she  still  had  no 
evidence  that  his  wrath  was  turned  away. 

In  the  religion  of  Moses,  tJie  first  mode  of  reconciliation 
was  united  with  the  second.  Pitying  the  weakness  of  man, 
the  law  allowed  him  to  bring  his  sacrifice  of  birds  or  beasts 
or  the  fruits  of  the  soil,  and  place  it  on  God's  altar  as  an  ex- 
piation and  atoning  offering  for  his  sin  ;  and  then,  the  sup- 
pliant, iiaviug  faith  in  the  permanent  presence  of  God  in  the 
holy  of  holies,  was  received  again  to  favor  and  assured  of 
pardon.  The  Jew,  who  had  broken  any  of  the  laws  of  Je- 
hovah, knew  exactly  what  to  do  in  order  to  be  reconciled  to 
his  national  God  and  King,  God  had  pointed  out  the  way 
which  he  would  accept.  By  certain  acts  of  sacrifice  and 
restitution,  the  Jew  became  once  more  worthy  of  living  under 
the  protecting  care  of  Jehovah. 

This  mode  of  reconciliation  under  the  law  was  far  superior 
to  that  in  pagan  religions.  It  gave  temporary  peace  to  the 
conscience,  though  not  permaneut.  It  prevented  the  sinner 
from  going  farther  from  God,  though  it  did  not  unite  him 
with  God  in  unbroken  union.  It  kept  the  conscience  awak-j, 
and  prevented  it  from  being  hardened.  It  was  a  schoolmas- 
ler  to  bring  the  Jews  to  Christ.  It  was  a  preparation  for  a 
more  excellent  way.  la  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
wrker  declares  that  the  law  was  but  the  shadow  of  that  which 
was  to  come ;  that  it  could  not,  *'  by  the  sacrifices  offered 
year  by  year,  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect ;  for  then 
would  they  have  ceased  to  have  been  offered,  because  tht 
worshippers,  once  purged,  would  have  had  no  more  conscienco 
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of  sin."  The  sacrifice  made  no  revelation  of  God's  eharao- 
ter  and  love,  planted  no  root  of  piety  in  tlie  heart :  it  relieved 
the  conscience  only  for  this  once,  ouly  with  respect  to  this 
one  sin  ;  and  there  its  influence  ended.  And  therefore  waa 
a  new  covenant  necessary,  and  pronaised  by  the  prophets, 
and  looked  forward  to  by  holy  men,  when  they  should  be 
reconciled  not  by  works,  bat  by  faith. 

We  have  seen  that  there  are  two  modes  by  which  alieniv- 
tion  may  be  removed;  first,  by  the  offending  party  doing 
something  to  atone  for  his  offence ;  second,  by  the  injured 
one  sliowiug  that  he  has  forgiven  the  offence,  and  is  ready 
to  be  reconciled  without  au  atonement.  The  first  mode  is 
the  way  of  reconciliation  in  pagan  religions ;  the  first  and 
second  are  united  in  the  Jewish  religion ;  tho  second  is  the 
mode  in  the  Christian  religion. 

§  6.  Method  in  Chrisliamly.  —  In  Christianity,  in  the 
gospel  of  grace,  God  offers  pardon  freely  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  accept  it.  He  is  ready  now  to  receive  those  who 
are  ready  to  come  to  him.  It  is  only  necessary  to  believe 
this  in  order  to  be  reconciled.  We  are,  therefore,  reconciled 
by  faith. 

But  we  are  said  to  be  reconciled  by  the  death  and  blood 
of  Christ,  How  is  this?  We  have  seen  the  source  of  our 
alienation :  it  lay  not  in  God,  but  in  ourselves.  Gfld  had 
not  gone  away  from  us  ;  wo  went  away  from  him.  He  had 
not  ceased  to  love  us ;  but  by  a  terrible  reaction  from  our 
sinfulness,  we  had  ceased  to  believe  in  his  love.  "God's 
hand,"  aaya  the  prophet  (Isa.  59  :  2),  "  is  not  shortened,  that 
he  cannot  save,  nor  is  kis  ear  grown  dull,  that  he  cannol 
hear;  but  your  iniquities  have  separated  you  :rom  your 
God,  and  your  sins  have  hidden  his  face  from  you,  that,  he 
doth  not  hear."  By  an  immutable  law  of  our  mind,  God's 
wrath  abides  on  us,  and  we  cannot  believe -in  his  love. 
Here  is  the  source  of  our  alienation.  Now,  merely  to  be  told 
that  God  is  merciful  does  not  wholly  help  the  matter.    True, 
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we  say,  He  is  merciful,  but  not  to  ms  ;  we  have  siDiied  too 
lou^r  and  deeply.  Something  must  be  done,  then,  to  con- 
fines us  that  God  is  ready  to  forgive  and  receive  us  freely. 
The  death  of  Christ  is  the  fact  which  produces  this  couvio 
tion.  Tlie  death  of  Christ,  therefore,  is  not  merely  an 
einbiem  ol'  God's  love,  but  an  ad  of  God's  love.  It  draws 
us  to  him.  Il  changes  our  hearts.  It  melta  our  doubt,  our 
distrust.  It  reveals  to  us  our  Father's  love.  The  blood  of 
Christ  mates  those  who  were  afar  off  nigh.  This  all  espe- 
rieuce  leaches  as  a  mailer  of  fact.  It  is  the  cross  of  Christ, 
borne  by  the  simple  missionary,  preached  by  the  devout 
Moravian,  which,  amid  the  ice  of  Greenland  or  beneath  the 
burning  sun  of  the  tropic,  reconciles  the  sinner  to  God. 

And  if  one  asks  how  the  death  of  Christ  does  this,  we  will 
briefly  indicate  what  we  believe  to  be  the  way  in  which  it 
operates.  We  look  at  Christ,  and  see  tlih  brightness  of 
God's  glory  and  express  image  of  his  person.  We  see  a 
holiness  pure  and  perfect,  a  character  infinitely  beautiful  and 
lovely.  We  see  how  dear  and  near  such  a  one  must  have 
been  to  God ;  and  we  hear  God  say,  "  This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased ; "  and  we  hear  him  say  of 
God,  "  My  Father  has  not  left  me  aloue  ;  for  I  do  alwayt 
the  things  which  please  liim." 

And  now  we  look  at  the  world,  and  see  it  "  lying  in  wick- 
edness ; "  we  see  men  trampling  on  God's  law,  polluting  his 
image,  cruelly  oppressing  each  other,  and  boldly  defying  and 
mocking  at  the  Almighty.  What  does  ho  then  ?  For  the 
sake  of  these  miserable,  weak,  and  wretched  sinners,  who 
seem  scarcely  worth  the  saving,  he  sends  his  holy  child 
among  them ;  he  sends  this  pure  being  (o  have  his  heart 
rent  with  the  sight  and  knowledge  of  human  sin  ;  he  sends 
him  to  be  cruelly  and  shamefully  killed  by  a  death  of  agony, 
in  order  that  we,  sinful  and  miserable,  may  be  reconciled. 
We  say,  in  the  view  of  all  this,  "  Ho  who  spared  not  his  own 
Sou,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us,  how  shall  he  not  with  him 
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freely  give  us  all  things?"  We  say,  "  God  commended  his 
love  towards  ua,  in  that,  while  we  were  sinners,  Christ  died 
for  ws."  "  Herein  is  love  ;  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  ihat 
he  loved  ua."  Christ,  "  being  lifted  up,  draws  all  men  unto 
him."  Thus,  in  the  midst  of  the  gloom  of  that  horrible  scene 
on  Calvary,  when  the  power  of  darkness  was  at  its  lieight,  — 
that  crisis  of  the  world,  when  human  sin  stood  at  the  fioi  d, 
—  the  heavens  were  opened,  and  a  new  ruy  of  divint  lo;e 
poured  into  the  world, 

§  7.  Reiult.  —  Let  us  sum  up,  then,  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  faith,  as  we  have  now  explained  it. 

1.  Justification  is  not  the  doiag  away  with  all  the  con- 
sequences of  sin,  but  only  the  consequence  which  consists  in 
present  alienation  from  God.  It  is  objectively,  as  a  divine 
act,  what/oj^weness  is  subjectively,  as  a  human  experience. 
It  relates  to  ^preBSTii  acceptance  with  God ;  it  is  not  the  can- 
celling of  the  results  of  our  past  sins  on  the  character,  nor  ia 
it  the  hope  of  future  salvation.     It  relates  to  the  ■present. 

The  following  passages  show  that  justification  is  equivalent 
to  reconciliation  or  forgiveness.  liom.  5  :  8-10  :  "  But  God 
commendeth  his  lovo  toward  ns,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet 
sinners,  Christ  died  for  us.  Much  more  then,  being  now 
justified  by  his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath  through 
him.  For  if,  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to 
God  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  much  more,  being  reconciled, 
we  shall  be  saved  by  his  life."  Rom.  4  :  6-8  ;  "  David  also 
describeth  the  blessedness  of  the  man  unto  whom  God  im- 
puteth  righteousness  without  works  ;  saying.  Blessed  are  they 
whose  iniquities  are  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  are  covenid. 
Blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  will  not  impute  sin." 

2.  Faith  is  not  mere  intellectual  belief  or  opinion  ;  nor  is 
it  mere  feeling,  nor  a  mystical  emotion  in  which  we  are 
nholly  passive  ;  but  a  sentiment,  in  which  belief,  feeling,  and 
determination  are  blended  together.  The  belief  is  Ihat  Christ 
is  the  Son  of  God  ;  the  feeling  is  trust  and  joy  ia  the  love  of 
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God  seen  in  him  ;  and  the  determination  is  to  rely  on  him  as 
a  Mediator  and  Siiviour. 

That  faith  is  not  a  mcro  intellectual  belief,  but  involves 
also  a  feeling  of  truat,  appears  from  such  passages  as  these ; 
"  If  thou  believe  in  thy  heart ;  "  "  An  evil  heart  of  unbelief." 

That  failh  is  not  a  mere  emotion,  in  which  we  are  wholly 
passive,  appears  from  such  cases  as  those  where  men  are  ex- 
horted to  believe,  as  a  thing  in  their  own  power. 

3.  Works,  in  this  doctrine,  include  every  effort  to  recon- 
cile God  by  offering  him  anything  in  expiation  of  our  sin, 
whether  sacrifices,  sacraments,  the  assent  to  creeds,  the 
struggle  alter  feelings  and  experiences,  or  reformation  of 
character. 

And  the  whole  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  may  be 
thus  espressed :  — 

If  you  are  burdened  with  a  sense  of  unworlhiness  and 
guilt ;  if  soraetiiiag  seems  to  separate  your  heart  from  God  ; 
if  you  want  eonfidence  to  come  to  him  boldly  in  prayer, — 
do  not  try  to  remove  this  difficulty  by  any  effort  to  do  somc- 
thiug  different,  or  become  somethiug  different ;  but  simply 
look  at  Jesus  in  liis  sufferings  and  death,  and  see  your 
heavenly  Father  calling  you  to  him  now  to  be  forgiven.  Go 
at  once  to  God  through  Christ.  Repose  on  that  love  that  will 
cleanse  you,  that  will  save  yon  ;  and  nevermore  doubt,  even 
iu  your  darkest  hour,  that  your  Father  is  ready  to  hear,  to 
forgive,  and  bless  you, 

§  8,  Its  History  in  the  CAurcA,  — We  have  seen  the  ori- 
gin, nature,  and  value  of  this  docti'ine.  Let  us  now  look  iit 
its  history. 

1'he  apostolic  Church  was  founded  on  the  simple  doctrine 
of  faith  in  Clirisf.  It  was  not  founded  on  any  theory  or 
speoulation  ahout  Christ,  or  about  his  plan  of  salvation,  but 
on  Christ  himself  as  the  Saviour.  All  that  the  first  Chris- 
tians professed  was  faith  in  Jeans  as  the  Son  of  God.  They 
Lad  been  reconciled  to  God  by  him  ;  they  were  at  peace  wiih 
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God ;  they  were  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb ;  aod  they 
■were  happy.  A  deep  and  wonderful  joy  brooded  over  the 
early  church.  A  hurricane  of  persecution  aod  war  raged 
around  them  :  within  the  Clmreh,  all  was  security  and  peace. 
How  beautiful  are  the  expressions  by  which  the  apostles  de- 
scribe the  serenity  and  joy  of  the  Church  I  "  They  ate  their 
meat  ia  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart  praising  God  and 
having  favor  with  all  the  people  '  New  converts  "  gladly 
received  the  word  and  wt.ri.  ba[.tizi.d  by  thousands  la  the 
face  of  the  bitterest  persecntiou  '  The  multitude  of  them 
that  believed  were  of  one  heart  and  one  sjuI  neither  said 
any  of  them,  that  aught  of  the  things  that  he  possessed  was 
his  own."  Whence  tame  all  this  peace  and  union  m  the 
early  Church?  Was  it  because  they  hal  attained  to  such 
clear  views  of  truth,  and  all  held  the  same  opimont'  So 
far  from  it,  some  hid  not  heard  that  there  w^  a  Holy 
Ghost ;  others  did  not  believe  m  a  resurrection  of  the  dead 
and  many  thought  the  v.  hole  Tewish  ritual  essential  to  salva- 
tion. Was  it  that  they  had  become  suddenly  pure  in  heart, 
and  holy  in  life,  and  freed  from  sin  ?  So  far  from  it,  we 
find  the  apostles  exhorting  them  against  very  great  vices, 
—  against  murder,  theft,  and  licentiousness,  —  and  condemn- 
ing them  for  having  practised  gross  immoralities.  It  came 
from  the  simplicity  of  iheir  faith.  They  looked  to  Jesus, 
and  their  faces  were  lightened.  They  saw  the  love  of  God 
in  him  ;  they  felt  it  in  their  hearts  ;  they  reposed  on  it  un- 
doubtingly.  In  quietness  and  confidence  was  their  strength. 
O,  happy  days !  in  which  men's  minds  had  not  yet  been 
harassed  by  thousands  of  vain  controversies  and  empty  ver- 
bal  disputes ;  by  questions,  and  strifes  of  words ;  by  mosi 
profound  theological  discussions,  ending  in  nothing  bnt  wea- 
riness ;  but  were  satisfied,  that,  if  men  would  go  to  Ch^l^t, 
they  would  find  truth.  O,  happy  time !  m  which  men  had 
not  learned  to  dissect  their  own  hearts,  and  pry  curiously 
into  their  feelings,  and  torture  themselves  bj  anxious  elfoita 
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to  ftd  right,  and  tormenting  doubts  as  to  whtther  their 
inward  experiences  were  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  beheved 
that  all  good  feelings  would  come  in  their  own  time  out  of 
Christian  faitii.  O,  hiippy,  golden  hour  !  when  love,  and  joy, 
and  duty  were  all  one  ;  when  men  did  not  prescribe  for  them- 
selves and  others  a  task-work,  an  outward  routine  of  duties  ; 
but  had  confidence,  that,  if  they  lived  in  the  Spirit,  they 
would  also  walk  in  the  Spirit. 

That  hour  of  simple,  chitd-iike  faith  passed  away.  Its  de- 
cay appeared  in  a  return  to  the  old  mode  of  justification.  In- 
stead of  simply  relying  on  what  God  had  done,  men  must  do 
something  themselves  to  atone  for  their  sina  ;  they  must  do 
penanee,  and  have  priests,  and  sacraments,  and  masses,  and 
countless  ceremonies  to  come  between  them  and  God ;  they 
must  pile  np  a  cumbrous  fabric  of  religious  and  moral  works, 
by  which  to  climb  up  to  God  ;  until,  at  last,  though  the  doc- 
trine of  juslificalion  by  faith  was  never  given  up,  it  was 
made  of  none  effect  by  the  rubbish  of  human  ceremonies 
heaped  before  it.  And  then  came  Luther,  armed  with  tlio 
old  doctrine,  to  sweep  these  all  away,  and  uali  men  back  to 
the  simple  faiih  in  the  Haviour.  The  pure  word  of  faith 
went  forth  through  all  lands,  conquering  and  to  conquer. 

But  there  is  a  continual  tendency  to  fall  back  again  from 
faith  upon  works.  Ever  as  the  life  of  religion  weakens,  ever 
as  the  strength  of  holy  confidence  decays,  men  betake  them- 
selves to  some  outward  forms  or  efforts.  When  tiiey  cease 
to  lean  on  the  love  of  God,  they  begin  (o  lean  on  sacraments 
and  ceremonies,  on  opinions  and  doctrines,  on  fteUngs  and 
eiperiences,  on  morality  and  works  of  duty.  Ever,  as  the 
cold  wmter  of  worldline&s  and  sin  causes  the  streani  of  holy 
faith  to  shrmk  back  into  its  channel,  the  ice  of  forms  accu- 
mulates along  its  shores;  and  then,  as  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence and  sign  of  the  decay  of  failh,  we  find  the  Church 
becoming  anxious  and  ti'oubled,  confidence  giving  way  to 
anxiety,  cheerliilness  to  gloom,  hope  to  lear.     Everything 
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terrifies  the  UDbeiieyiDg  Church  j  new  opiaioos  terrify  it ; 
rify  it.     It  has  aahea  instead  of  benuty, 
r  joy,  the  spirit  of  heaviness  instead  of  the  gar- 

§  9.  Oiihodox  Errors,  at  the  present  Time,  m  Regard  to  Ju»- ' 
tification  by  Faith.  —  We  have  said  ihat  there  is  a  constant 
tendency  to  fall  back  from  faith  to  works  of  some  kind  or 
other.  The  important  question  comes,  How  ia  it  with  ua 
notof  Does  this  tendency  show  itself  in  our  present 
churches?  And  the  answer  we  are  compelled  to  make  is, 
that  it  does,  certainly  to  some  extent,  and  in  all  the  churches- 
Orthodox  churches  have  fallen  away,  more  or  less,  from  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  They  have  fallen  back 
from  the  central  point  of  Christianity,  faith  in  Jesus,  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  and  seek  to  be  justified  by  a  law,  —  some 
upon  a  law  of  belief,  and  others  on  a  law  of  emotion. 

Do  not  understand  us  as  saying  that  any  of  the  churches 
have  denied,  or  that  they  do  not  constantly  teach,  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith.  This  is  not  the  point.  The 
Romish  Church  never  denied,  nor  ceased  to  teach,  this  doc- 
trine;  but  she  virtually  abolished  it,  and  made  it  of  none 
eitect  by  teaching  other  things  also.  Is  not  this,  to  some 
degree,  the  case  now  ? 

Are  there  not  many  Orthodox  Christians,  at  the  present 
time,  who  seek  lo  make  their  peace  with  God,  not  by  relying 
on  Jesus  himself,  but  on  some  theory  with  respect  to  his 
nature  or  person ;  not  on  his  death,  but  on  some  speculitioa 
about  his  death,  —  some  theory,  scheme,  or  plan"*  Is  it  not 
the  idea  of  many,  that  they  are  to  be  brought  to  God,  not  by 
faiih  in  Jesus  and  his  death,  but  by  assenting  to  the  loiieit 
doctrine  about  it?  and  accordingly  they  anxiously  labor,  uud 
make  it  a  wokic,  to  believe  in  the  true  theory,  in  order  ihat 
they  may  be  brought  to  God.  We  do  not  say  that  correct 
opinions  on  these  points  are  unimportant ;  but  we  say  that 
the  faith  ia  Christ  which  justifies  us  does  not  come  from 
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lielieving  riglit  opiiiioDS,  but  that  right  opinions  come  from  the 
justifying  fiiith.  Arc  religious  teachers  now  willing  to  <lo  as 
Pnuldid,  and  say  simply,  ^^  Believe  on  the  Lard  Jesus  Christ"  f 
or  do  they  not  rather  find  it  necessary  to  soy,  "  Believe  this, 
that,  and  the  other  Uiiug,  about  Jesus  Christ "  ? 

And  again :  is  it  not  thought  by  Orthodox  people,  that,  in 
order  to  be  justified  and  have  peace  with  God  through  Jesus 
(Jlirist,  it  is  necessary  that  a  person  should  experience  cer- 
tain foelings,  beginning  with  a  sense  of  guilt,  a  fear  of  pun- 
ishment, and  passing  into  a  stale  of  hope  and  assurance? 
And,  accordingly,  men  make  it  a  wokk,  and  labor,  to  have 
these  feelings  in  the  precise  order  and  manner,  and,  until 
they  can  experience  these  feelings,  believe  that  they  can  have 
no  access  to  God.  As  before,  we  do  not  mean  that  these 
feelings  are  unimportant,  but  only  that  we  should  not  try  to 
*o  k        si  [    '  t         t  '     feelings  in  order  to  be  just 

b  f  re  G  d      I       f     h       J         which  is  the  source,  not  the 
i       t  p     y  11  f  h  1  oess.      It  is  faith  in  God's 

1  1     1  bl  1  ve  him.     The  sense  of  pai-- 

dpd  hhhtl         f  gratitude  and  of  unworthi- 

G    1   d         D       f  because  we  have  had  (he 

h    f    1  b        h  y  have  them.     Those  love 

m     h  1         m     1        f  ;  but  to  whom  little  is  for* 

g  »  I        111 

Were  we  ever  siruck  with  the  remarkable  contrast  between 
the  conversions  to  God  in  Che  apostolic  time  and  those  which 
we  hear  of  now?  How  much  more  simple  they  were !  A 
maa  is  riding  in  a  chariot,  reading  his  Bible,  and  trying  in 
vain  lo  comprehend  it.  An  apostle  conies,  and  explains  to 
him  the  propliecy,  and  applies  it  to  Jesus.  Presently  they 
come  tt  water,  and  he  says,  "  See,  here  is  water ; "  he  ia 
baptized,  aud  goes  on  his  way  rejoicing.  Wo  fcur  there  are 
not  many  cburchea  now  who  would  receive  that  Ethiopian  as 
a  member,  if  he  could  give  no  further  account  of  his  religious 
experience  than  is  recorded  in  the  book  of  Acts. 
£0 
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But  is  it  not,  we  say  again,  remarkable,  that  not  only  id 
this  case,  but  in  all  the  cases  of  conversion  recorded  and 
described  in  the  Acta,  there  should  he  nothing  of  the  descrip- 
tions which  we  read  every  week  ia  our  religious  newspapers  ? 
In  the  case  of  the  three  thousand  baptized  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, we  only  road  that  they  were  cut  to  the  heart ;  said, 
"  What  shall  we  do  ?  "  were  told  to  repent  and  be  baptized  j 
joyfully  received  the  word,  and  were  baptized.  Even  the 
roniarkahle  eonversioo  of  Paul  was  nothing  like  what  we 
now  have.  How  is  this  —  that  now  we  are  not  willing  to 
trust  to  a  simple  act  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  turnitig 
to  God;  bnt  we  have  a  scale  and  rule  of  religious  experi- 
ence—  a  work  which  all  must  go  through  in  order  to  be 
justified? 

And  what  ia  the  resnlt  of  thus  substituting  for  justification 
by  faith,  justification  by  belief  in  opinions,  aud  by  processes 
of  feeling?  Look  at  the  churches  where  this  has  been  car- 
ried farthest,  and  see  the  result.  Religion  becomea  gloomy, 
anxious,  and  austere ;  it  ceases  to  breathe  chcerfulueas  aad 
joy  around  ;  the  gentler  graces  die  before  it ;  fear  treads  fast 
in  the  footsteps  of  hope  ;  a  stiff  formality  introduces  cant  in 
the  place  of  what  is  natural  and  artless  ;  the  heart  is  stretched 
on  a  rack  of  aelf-torturing  doubts  and  anxieties.  The  biog- 
raphies and  private  journals  of  many  eminent  saints  show 
ns  how  little  happiness  they  had  in  their  religion,  —  how 
they  were  tortured  by  spiritual  doubts,  perploxitiea,  and 
anxieties.  The  reason  is,  that  they  rely  ou  their  i/wn,  feclinga, 
instead  of  relying  on  Christ, 

And  with  the  reliance  placed  on  theory  and  opinion  van- 
ishes the  union  of  the  Church.  There  are  live  sects  iu  this 
eountiy,  all  holding  to  the  Assembly's  Catechism — a  large 
and  minute  compendium  of  opinions,  —  and  yet  which  often 
do  not  allow  each  other  to  commune  at  Ihe  Lord's  talile. 
The  New  School  Presbyterians  might  permit  the  others  to 
commune  with  them,  but  are  themselves  excluded.     The  Old 
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School  Presbyterians  would  commune  with  all  but  the  Tfew, 
but  are  not  permitted.  Nay,  the  Associate  Keformed,  the 
Covenanters,  and  the  Seceders  carry  it  bo  far  as  to  discipline 
and  escommuuicate  their  members  for  what  is  called  occa- 
tional  hearing;  i.  e.,  attending  worship  at  other  churchea 
than  their  own.  There  was  in  the  State  of  Indiana  an  Old 
School  preacher,  and  president  of  a  college,  who  refused  to 
allow  a  Unitarian  to  give  a  literary  address  which  the  stu- 
dents had  asked  him  to  give,  and  which  he  had  gone  to 
delirer,  and,  in  defending  himself  for  this,  called  him  a 
"  public  propagator  of  infidelity ; "  and  within  a  mile  or  two 
of  his  college  there  was  a  society  of  Seceders,  or  Covenant- 
ers, holding,  like  himself,  the  Assembly's  Confession,  who 
would  excommunicate  any  of  their  members  who  should  go 
to  hear  him  preach. 

There  is,  then,  a  tendency  among  the  Orthodox  to  rely  ou 
their  own  opinion  and  their  own  feelings,  rather  than  on  Jesus 
Christ. 

g  10.  Errors  of  Liberal  Christians.  —  Liberal  Christiana 
have  fallen  into  error  of  a  different  sort.  They  seek  to  be 
justified,  not  by  opinion  nor  by  feeling,  but  by  action ;  by 
works  of  righteousness,  honesty,  charity ;  by  the  faithful 
performance  of  social  duties  ;  by  an  active  obedience  to  the 
law  of  God.  Looking  at  the  Scriptures,  and  seeing  in  how 
many  places  we  are  plainly  taught  that  we  are  to  work  out 
our  own  salvation ;  to  be  rewarded  and  punished  according 
to  our  active  goodness;  to  be  judged  by  our  works,  —  they 
say  that  a  man  is  forgiven  when  he  has  corrected  his  fault, 
and  not  before  ;  that  repentance  and  reformation  are  the  only 
means  of  atonement  with  God;  that,  if  we  wish  to  bo  for- 
given, we  must  reform  our  conduct  and  change  our  character. 
Actordingly,  they  laj  gieiit  stress  on  DDTr,  and  are  contin- 
ually exhorting  men  to  the  performance  of  their  duties  in 
Older  to  be  forgnen. 

But  there  is  a  mistake  here  also,  which  arises  from  con- 
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fouuding  two  very  difFereDt  thinga  ;  nitmely,  justification  and 
fiaal  salvation.  We  have  seen  that  the  consequences  of  sic 
are  twofold  —  external  and  iuternal.  The  inward  conse- 
quence of  sin  is  separation  from  God ;  the  external  is  the 
weakening  and  debasing  of  tlie  soul.  Tlie  first  touseqiience 
is  removed  by  faith ;  the  second,  by  obedience.  Every  act 
nf  Rin  poUuics,  darkens,  and  ruins  tlie  soul ;  every  act  of 
oliedieace  strengthens,  elevates,  and  saves  it.  Obedience, 
persevered  in  to  the  end,  insures  the  salvation  of  the  soul. 
Bii  ,  in  order  that  we  may  obey,  we  must  first  be  justified ; 
for  what  is  to  give  us  the  strength  and  the  heart  to  obey,  ex- 
cept the  pardoning  love  of  God  ?  It  is  (his  sense  of  reconcil- 
iation,— it  is  this  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  "  Abba, 
Father,"  —  which  gives  us  ilia  power  to  obey.  Wo  do  not 
obey  God  to  be  forgiven ;  but  we  ai-e  forgiven  that  we  may 
obey.  Have  we  read  the  Gospels,  and  have  we  forgotten  all 
the  instances  in  which  Jesus  said,  "  Tliy  sias  are  forgivea 
thee,"  before  there  had  been  any  ehiiuge  of  conduct,  op  re- 
form of  character?  and  have  we  ibrgotten  the  memorable 
passage  in  which  he  explains  to  the  captious  Pharisee  why 
he  does  this  (Luke  7:36-50),  —  on  the  principle  that  the 
one  to  whom  the  most  is  forgiven  wiil  love  the  most? 

To  point  out  to  men  their  duties,  and  tell  them  to  do  them, 
does  not  enable  them  to  do  Ihem  ;  but  the  sight  of  God's  love 
in  Jesus  Christ  does  create  in  them  new  slrength.  That  true 
follower  of  Jesus,  the  first  of  our  iMiuisters  at  Large,  Dr. 
Tuckerman,  did  not  say  to  the  poor  victim  of  sin,  that 
when  he  reformed  his  conduct,  he  would  be  his  friend.  No: 
like  his  Master,  he  showed  himself  his  friend  while  he  was 
yet  a  sinner,  and  so  gave  him  hope  and  courage  to  break 
awuy  from  his  sin.  lie  has  left  on  record  one  of  the  most 
touching  instances  of  the  power  of  love  to  melt  down  the  im- 
penitent heart,  in  the  case  of  a  convict  whom  he  persisted  in 
visiting,  though  he  was  perfectly  hardened,  and  filled  with 
bitterness  aud  rage.     He  persisted  ia  patient  utleinpts  to 
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Boften  his  lieart,  till  he  succeeded,  by  the  irresistible  power  of 
love,  in  making  him  humble  as  a  littli3  child.  Suppose  he 
had  sent  him  word,  that  if  he  repented,  and  showed  the 
proper  spirit,  ho  would  come  and  visit  him.  He  had  not  so 
learned  God  or  Christ.  He  knew  thiit  he  must  overcome 
evil  with  good.  Exactly  bo  does  God  overcome  our  evil 
with  good. 

To  tell  men  to  do  their  duties  that  they  may  be  forgiven, 
is  to  tell  them  to  do  what  they  have  no  power  to  do.  A  con- 
fident reliance  on  God's  love,  and  steadfast  commnnion  wi.L 
him,  are  the  only  source  of  resil  iraprov^taent.  When  we  feol 
these,  we  are  one  with  God  ;  when  we  can  go  to  him  conli- 
dently,  as  children  to  a  father ;  when  we  can  betake  ourselvea 
to  his  love  in  every  emergency  of  life.  —  we  have  a  source 
of  real  strength,  and  growth,  and  improvement  within  ns. 
B  p  G  ft  d 


not  dismay  us,  for  we  say,  "  God'a  truth  is  pledged  for  our 
success  ;  and  if,  while  we  were  enemies,  we  wore  reconciled 
to  God  by  the  death  uf  his  Son,  much  more,  being  reconciled, 
wo  shall  be  saved  by  his  life." 

It  may  be  objected  that  it  is  dangerous  to  religion  to  admit 
that  we  can  be  justified  before  we  have  believed  certain  im- 
portant doctrines  or  experienced  certain  peculiar  feelings.  It 
may  also  bo  objected,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  morality  to  suppose  that  pardon  can  precede  reformation. 
l!ut  the  more  we  read  tlie  Scriptures,  the  more  we  look  into 
our  own  heart,  aud  the  more  we  become  acquainted  witb  our 
20* 
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fellow-meu,  the  tieeper  is  ovir  conviction,  that  there  is  but  one 
source  of  true  piety  imd  sound  morality  —  a  heart  rccouciled 
to  God,  and  at  peace  witli  him.  We  do  not  undervalue  cor- 
rect belief,  deep  feeling,  or  active  obedience  ;  but  we  place 
them  where  they  belong.  They  are  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  not 
the  root  of  the  Iree.  The  root  and  source  and  beginning  of 
all'i-iety  and  holiQess  is  simple  iaith  in  God  through  Christ. 
We  muat  ask  ourselves,  therefore,  first  of  all,  "  Are  we  recon- 
ciled to  God,  or  are  we  not?  Are  we  living  in  filial  com- 
munioa  witli  him,  or  living  without  him  in  the  world?"  If 
unreconciled,  we  mwst  not  think  to  work  ourselves  up  into  a 
degree  of  goodness  or  pious  feeling  without  God.  There  is 
no  strenglh  where  there  is  no  confidence,  where  there  is 
nothing  to  lean  on,  where  there  is  hollowness  within.  We 
ought  to  come  at  once  to  God.  We  ought  to  lift  our  liearts 
to  him,  not  saying,  "  Who  shall  go  up  to  heaven  for  us, 
to  bring  him  to  us?  Who  shall  go  over  the  sea  for  us?" 
For  his  word  is  very  nigh,  in  our  mouth  and  heart. 

The  above  discussion  will  show  what  we  consider  to  bo  the 
truths,  and  what  the  errors,  in  the  Orthodox  view  of  juatifi- 
cutioD  by  faith. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

OKTHODOX  IDEA  OF  THG  ATONEMENT. 

g  1.  Confusion  in  the  Orthodox  Statement.  —  The  subject 
of  tliis  chapter  is  the  Orthoclox  doctrine  of  the  work  of  Christ, 
and  uspecitilly  of  the  atonemcDt. 

No  doctrine  of  Orthodoxy  is  more  difficult  to  state  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Orthodox  than  this.  The  reason  is,  that 
there  is  no  doctrine  concemiug  which  the  Orthodox  differ  so 
much  among  themselves.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  stating 
the  Orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  for  this  is  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same,  in  the  symbols  of  al!  the  Orthodox  sects. 
The  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  essentially  the 
same  with  that  of  the  Presbyterian,  Lutheran,  Methodist,  and 
Episcopal  Churches.  But  not  so  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
re<wnciling  and  atoning  work.  This  has  taken  every  form  in 
past  history,  and  is  altogether  unsettled  at  the  present  time. 
Usually,  many  viewa  arc  mingled  together  in  modem  Ortho- 
doxy ;  and  while  all  Orthodox  teachers  use  the  same  language, 
speaking  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  "  atonement,"  '-'  expiation," 
"  vicarious  sacrifice,"  "  sin-offering,"  "  snbstitution,"  "  satis- 
faction," yet  they  connect  with  these  words  very  different 
ideas.  Such  is  the  testimony  of  an  eminent  Orthodox  divine, 
who  speaks  thus :  — 

"There  is  a  general  concnrrence  in  the  words  vicariotti, 
eiEpiation,  offering,  suhstilute,  and  the  like,  but  no  agreement 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  get  their  meaning. 
Sometimes  the  analogy  of  criminal  law  is  taken ;  and  then 
our  sins  are  spoken  of  as  being  transferred  to  Christ,  or  he 
as  having  accepted  them  to  bear  their  penalty.     Sometimes 
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the  civil  or  comcuercial  law  furnisties  the  analogy ;  and  then, 
our  sius  being  taken  as  a  debt,  Chrisl  offers  himself  as  a  ran- 
som for  us.  Or  the  aoiilogy  of  Ihe  ceremonial  law  is  accepted ; 
and  then  Christ  is  set  forth  as  u  propiiiatory  or  expialory 
offering  to  obtaia  remission  of  sins  for  us.  Regarding  Christ 
as  suffering  for  us  in  one  or  another  of  these  Scripture  fi>rms 
or  figures  taken  as  the  literal  dogmatic  truth,  we  Iiave  as 
many  distinct  theories.  Then,  again,  different  as  these 
figures  are  from  each  other,  they  will  yet  be  used  inter- 
cltangeably,  all  in  the  sense  of  one  or  another  of  them.  Aud 
then,  again,  to  double  the  confusion  yet  once  more,  we  have 
two  acts  of  representations  produced  under  each,  accordingly 
as  Christ  is  conceived  to  offer  himself  to  Jehovaii's  justice, 
or  as  Jehovah  13  conceived  himself  to  prepare  the  offering 
out  of  his  own  mercy. 

"  On  the  whole,  I  know  of  no  definite  and  fixed  point  on 
which  the  Orthodox  view,  so  called,  may  be  said  to  hang, 
unless  it  be  this,  viz.,  that  Christ  suffers  evil  as  evil,  or  in 
direct  and  simple  substitution  for  evil  that  was  to  be  suffered 
by  ua ;  so  that  God  accepts  one  evil  in  place  of  the  other, 
and,  being  satisfied  iu  this  manner,  is  able  to  justify  or 

"  As  to  the  measure  of  this  evil,  there  are  different  opin- 
ions. Calvin  maintained  the  truly  horrible  doctrine,  that 
Christ  descended  into  hell  when  cruoifiod,  and  suffered  the 
pains  of  the  damned  for  three  days.  A  very  great  number 
of  the  Christian  teachers,  even  at  this  day,  maintain  that 
Christ  snflered  exactly  as  much  pain  as  all  the  redeemed 
would  have  suffered  under  the  penalties  of  eternal  jualice. 
But  this  penal  view  of  Christ's  death  has  been  gradually 
giving  way,  till  now,  under  its  most  modern,  most  mitigated, 
and  least  uLjeciionabie  form,  he  is  only  said  to  have  suf- 
fered under  a  law  of  expression, 

"  Thus  God  would  have  expressed  a  certain  abhorrence  of 
sin  by  liie  punishment  of  the  world.     Chi'ist  now  sutfcrs  ouiy 
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AS  miifili  pajQ  af  w  ill  exprea'  ihe  same  amount  of  abhorreDf^. 
And  fioustderiDg  the  di^'nityol  the  Sufferei  and  hw  relations 
to  till!  Father,  tbere  was  no  need  oi  suffering  the  Sime,  or 
even  any  proiimaie  amount  of  pain,  to  make  an  expression 
of  ablioricnce  to  sin,  that  is,  of  jusficc,  equal  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  literal  punishment  oi  tlio  race  Still,  it  will  be 
seisn  to  Ijl  a  pari  ot  this  more  mitigated  view ,  that  Christ 
suffers  e\ d  as  eiil ,  n biih  e^ il  suflered  is  accepted  as  a  com- 
pensative  e.xpresniou  of  Gods  indignation  against  sin.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  agony  of  Gethsemane,  and  when  the  Saviour 
exchiims  in  his  passion,  '  My  Go^,  my  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me?'  it  will  he  taken  for  literal  truth,  that  the 
frati'n  of  God,  or  divine  justice,  rested  on  his  soul. 

"  It  will  probably  be  right,  then,  to  distribute  the  views 
of  those  who  are  accepted  now  as  Orthodox  teachers,  into 
two  classes  —  one  who  consider  the  death  of  Christ  as  avail- 
ing hy  what  it  is;  the  other,  by  force  of  what  it  exprestet; 
the  foraier  holding  it  as  a  literal  substitution  of  evil  endured 
for  evil  that  was  to  be  endured  ;  the  latter  holding  it  as  an 
expression  of  abhorrence  to  sin,  made,  through  the  suffering 
of  one,  in  plaue  of  the  same  expression  that  was  to  be  made 
by  the  suffering  of  many. 

"  As  regards  the  former  class  of  representations,  we  may 
say,  comprehensively,  that  they  are  capable,  one  and  all,  of 
no  light  in  which  they  do  not  even  offend  some  right  moral 
sentiment  of  our  being.  Indeed,  they  raise  up  moral  objec- 
tions with  such  marvellous  fecundity,  that  we  can  hardly 
state  them  as  fast  as  they  occur  to  us."  * 

§  2.  Great  Im/iorfance  attributed  to  this  Doctrim.  —  But, 
II  otwi  til  Stan  ding  the  tact  that  there  is  such  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  the  Orthodox  about  this  doctrine,  there  is,  never- 
theless, no  doctrine  the  belief  in  which  is  regarded  as  bo 
important.     With  respect  to  other  doctrines,  —  the  Trinity, 

•  God  in  Christ,  bj  Horace  Buslinell,  p.  im,  Ao. 
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for  example, —  dogmatic  Clinslianil/ declares  our  salvation 
to  depead  upoQ  our  belief  of  it ;  but  in  regard  to  the  atone- 
ment, it  goes  Ikrther,  and  makes  our  salvation  depend  on 
using  the  phraseology  of  the  doctrine.  Other  doctrines  will 
save  us,  on  the  condition  of  believing  them  ;  this,  on  the  con- 
dition of  using  the  language.  If  a  maa  shall  lead  a  life  of 
purity  aiid  goodness,  but  expresses  doubla  concerning  this 
doctrine,  his  Orthodox  friends  will  have  scarcely  any  hope  of 
hia  salvation ;  but  if  the  most  depraved  criminal,  after  a  life 
steeped  in  wickedness,  shall  merely  say  on  his  death-bed, 
that  he  hopes  "  to  be  saved  by  the  atonin;;  blood  of  Christ," 
he  is  thought  immediately  to  be  on  the  fair  way  to  heaven. 
No  matter  how  good  a  man  is,  if  he  does  not  accept  the  Or- 
thodox language  on  this  point,  his  friends  /ear  for  him  :  no 
matter  how  bad  he  is,  if  he  does  accept  it,  tbey  hope  for  him. 
There  is  a  sort  of  magical  power  attributed  to  the  very  words. 
They  are  almost  supposed  to  act  like  a  talisman  or  a  charm. 

Bow,  while  we  reject  all  such  superstitious  views  of  the 
power  of  mere  words,  while  we  reject  all  lalse  meaning  and 
all  ao  meaning,  it  is  proper  lo  think  that  there  may  be  some 
substantial  truth  in  these  Orthodox  opinions  concerning  the 
atonement.  Let  us  endeavor  to  find  what  this  vital  truth 
really  is,  and  why  this  doctrine  is  so  dear  to  the  heart  of 
Orthodoxy, 

§  3.  Stress  laid  on  the  Death  of  Jesus  in  the  Scripture.  — 
Consider  the  stress  laid  on  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  in  the  New 
Testament.  Notice  what  our  Saviour  says  himself:  "  This 
is  my  blood  of  the  New  Covenant,  which  is  shed  for  many 
for  the  remission  of  sins."  "The  bread  that  I  will  give  is 
my  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world."  "For 
as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so 
must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  tip,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life/'  "  I  am  the 
good  shepherd:  the  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the 
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Consider,  again,  what  ia  said  on  this  subject  ia  the  Epis- 
tles. "  Jesiia  Christ,  whom  God  hath  set  forth  as  a  mercy 
seat  through  faith  in  his  blood."  "  When  we  were  enemies 
we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son."  "  He 
died  for  our  sios."  "  He  is  sacrificed  for  n»."  "  He  gave 
himself  for  our  sins."  "We  have  redemption  thiough  his 
blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sin."  "Having  made  peace 
through  the  blood  of  his  cross."  "  He  gave  himself  a  rau- 
som  for  all."  "  He  washed  us  from  our  sins  throuab  his 
blood."  "By  whose  stripes  we  are  healed."  "  Though  he 
were  a  Son,  yet  learned  he  obedience  by  the  things  which  he 
suffered,  and  being  made  perfect,  became  the  author  of  eter- 
nal salvation  unto  all  them  that  obey  him,"  Again:  "But 
we  see  Jesus,  who  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
for  the  sufferiug  of  death,  crowned  with  glory  and  houor,  that 
he,  by  the  grace  of  God,  should  tatte  death  for  overv  man 
For  It  became  him,  for  whom  are  all  thmgs,  and  by  whom 
are  all  tlimgi,  m  bnngm^  many  sons  unto  f  lory,  to  mike 
the  C  iptam  ol  their  salvation  pufect  thiough  suffer m 's  ' 
"  Wheicfore  m  all  things  it  bt-hooved  him  to  be  made  like 
unto  hia  brethren,  thit  he  might  be  a  morLiful  and  faithful 
high  priest  m  things  pertaining  to  God,  to  make  recouLilia- 
tion  tor  the  sms  of  the  people  loi  m  thi.t  he  himself  hath 
aufiered,  beiug  tempted,  he  is  able  to  suitor  them  tliat  are 
tempted  ' 

These  are  some  of  the  passages  which  connect  the  suffer- 
ings of  Jesus  Christ  with  sin  on  the  one  hand,  and  salvation 
on  the  other 

J  4  Difficulty  %n  interpreting  these  Sortpiure  Fa-sagei  — 
Tht  re  is  a  difficulty,  however,  in  understanding  the  mean- 
iiig  and  feeling  the  force  of  such  texts  as  these  This  diih- 
cuity  consists  in  the  ftct  that  these  paasiges  aie  coo'^tanily 
quoted  as  pioof  le\ts  Iroin  our  ihildhojd  up  we  have 
heard  them  brought  forwaid  to  pri-ve  the  Iniih  oi  some 
particular  domiue  oi    theory  of  atoaemeut,  and  whia  v# 
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read  these  verges,  wc  immediatelj  a^souale  them  with  some 
doctrine  which  we  like  or  diMike  Oui  tn,liTigt  aud  prej- 
udices are  involved  m  intcrptt-ting  tlie  piasa^e  one  way 
or  the  other,  so  that  we  are  nu  tbie  to  look  at  it  fuit  ly  In 
order  to  overcome  this  difhculty,  wo  mii-.t  nuke  this  obvious 
distinction.  We  must  disiingiiish  beiweea  the  statement  of 
ft  fact  and  the  theory  concerning  it  Tlie  fact  which  the 
Bible  states  is  simply  this  —  that  the  sins  ot  man  were  the 
occasion  of  Christ's  death,  and  that  by  his  death  he  saves  ua 
from  our  sin.  This  is  the  tact  which  the  Scriptures  assert 
The  way  in  which  he  sates  u«  is  a  mattei  of  theory  Why 
it  was  that  human  sin  made  it  ni^cessary  for  Chrnt  to  die, 
how  it  is  that  his  death  reconciles  us  to  God,  —  this  belongs 
to  the  theory. 

Now,  while  the  Scriptures  say  a  great  deal  about  the  fact 
that  Christ's  sufferioga  save  us  from  our  sins,  they  say  very 
little  as  regards  the  way  in  which  they  save  us  from  our  sins. 

§  5.  Theological  Theories  based  on  the  Figurative  Lan- 
guage of  the  New  Testament.  —  The  Scriptures  state  the  fact ; 
the  theologians  have  supplied  the  explaoatioas.  Innumera- 
ble have  been  the  theories  devised  by  theology  to  show  in 
what  way  the  sufferings  of  Christ  have  availed  for  the  sal- 
vation of  men  —  theories  of  imputation,  theories  of  substi- 
tution, theories  of  satisfaction.  lie  was  punished  in  our 
place  ;  he  paid  our  debt ;  he  was  our  federal  head  and  repre- 
sentative ;  he  satisfied  the  justice  of  God ;  he  appeased  the 
wrath  of  God,  But  especially  are  the  figures  and  mejaphora 
of  the  New  Testament  pressed  into  the  service  of  theology, 
and  made  the  basis  of  grave  theories.  Thus  are  metaphors 
turned  into  metaphysics,  and  rhetoric  changed  to  logic.  The 
images  of  the  New  Testament  were  naturally  taken  from 
familiar  objects  and  transactions,  especially  from  war,  from 
md  from  the  Jewish  ritual.  Sin  is  our  enemy,  who 
in  battle,  and  mjide  us  his  prisoners, 
redeems  ua  from  this  captivity,  aad  pays  our  ransom. 
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Siu  is  a  cruel  master,  and  we  are  liis  slaves.  He  is  about  to 
torture  lis  with  the  rod.  Clirlst  comes  and  fakes  our  punish- 
mcDt  on  himself.  He  bears  our  stripes.  Aceordiog  to  the 
Jewish  ritual  the  pascLal  feast  was  a  comuiemoration  of 
God's  mercy.  It  was  to  the  Jews  what  Thanksgiving  Day 
is  to  the  people  of  Now  England.  So  the  Christiana  said 
Christ  ig  our  Passover.  In  the  Jewish  ritual  God  waa  be- 
lieved »o  manifest  himself  over  the  mercy  seat  in  the  iuaer 
sanctuary  of  the  temple.  The  Christians  said,  Christ  is  our 
mercy  seat.  All  this  was  natiiral ;  but  these  images  have 
biien  turned  into  elaborate  theories  by  the  theologians  who 
hive  argued  that  Christ's  death  was  a  literal  ranson,  a  literal 
mercy  seat,  and  a  literal  passover. 

These  theories  have  mostly  passed  by.  The  common  Or- 
thodox theory  m  New  England  aow*  is  much  more  reason- 
able, but  uutortunately  much  less  scriptural  It  is  founded 
ou  the  analogy  oi  human  government  God  is  conipaied  to 
a  wi&e  and  kind  ruler,  i\ho  governs  by  law  and  who  wishes 
to  paidon  the  peniteat  crimmil,  but  Icars  that  it  ho  does  so, 
he  will  impaii  the  respect  felt  for  his  law,  aad  therefore 
Ihiuks  It  ULcessary  to  do  somethmg  to  show  the  e*ii  of  dis- 
obedience before  he  can  pardon  Christ  is  wilhng  to  die  m 
oidLrto  make  this  impreiision  ou  the  ramds  of  men  And 
thi'f  he  accordingly  doe")  But  unlortunately,  as  we  said, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Sciipture,  not  even  a  metaphorical 
L\pression,  to  support  this  theory  The  apostles  did  not 
have  recourse  for  their  figures  and  images  to  such  usage  of 
government,  and  that  lor  the  simple  reason  that  no  such 
luago  or  noceshity  then  existed  The  governmentB  were  all 
d(j;poli<  and  no  despot,  wishing  to  pardon,  had  anj  difficulty 
on  the  ground  t!iat  the  sanctity  of  his  laws  might  be  impaired. 

War,  slavery,  and  (he  Jewish  ritual,  and  household  usages 

exisled.     Their  images  were  taken  from  these.     They  spoke 

of  ransom,  of  stripes,  of  the  passover,  and  the  mercy  seat, 

of  washing  and  healing,  but  not  of  governments  and  laws. 

21 
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Sin  13  oup  conqueror,  and  Christ  redeems  us.  Sin  is  a 
ehiTery,  aad  Christ  ransoms  ua.  Sin  is  defilement,  and 
Christ  washes  us.  Sin  is  a  disease,  and  Christ  heals  us. 
All  this  occurs  again  and  again,  but  nothing  occurs  about 
constitutional  governments,  or  conflicts  between  the  cliiima 
of  justice  and  mercy. 

§  6.  The  three  principal  Views  of  the  Atonement  —  var- 
Uke,  legal,  and  governmental,  —  Three  principal  vicwa  on 
(his  subject  have  prevailed  in  the  Christian  Church  as  Or- 
thodox. The  first  may  he  called  the  warlike  view  of  Chiiat'8 
work,  the  second  may  be  called  the  legal  view,  and  the  third 
the  governmental  view.  The  first  was  the  prevailing  Ortho- 
dox, view  from  the  earliest  times  till  the  middle  ages,  and  is 
based  on  the  idea  of  a  conflict  or  war  between  Christ  and 
the  Devil  for  the  soul  Of  man.  The  Devil  had  gained  pos- 
session of  the  human  race  in  consequence  of  its  sin.  The 
right  of  the  Devil  over  men  was  fully  admitted.  Augustine 
considered  it  as  the  right  of  property,  Leo  the  Great  as  the 
right  of  a  conqueror.  Christ  gave  his  own  life  to  the  Devil 
as  a  ransom,  which  was  adequate  to  redeem  the  whole  race. 
This  theory  rested  on  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  words 
"  ransom  "  and  "  redemption."  If  Christ's  death  was  a  ran- 
som, if  he  came  "  to  give  hia  life  a  ransom  for  many,"  the 
question  natnrally  arose,  "JVom  whose  power  were  men  re- 
deemed, and  to  whom  was  the  ransom  paid?"  Certainly, 
men  were  not  redeemed  from  the  power  of  God.  The  ran- 
som could  not  have  been  paid  to  G^>d,  but  to  some  enemy 
who  held  us  as  his  prisoners.  The  only  possible  answer, 
therefore,  is,  that  the  ransom  was  paid  to  the  Devil.  The 
Devil  was  the  cruel  tyrant  who  had  enslaved  us.  He  had  a 
right  to  do  so ;  for  we  had  become  his  shtves  through  our 
sin.  But  he  had  no  right  over  Christ,  for  Christ  had  com- 
mitted no  sin  ;  so  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  a  free  offering 
to  the  Devil  to  redeem  the  race.  According  to  this  view, 
therelbrc,  the  atonement  was  made  to  the  Devil. 
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But  in  the  middle  ages  another  view  of  the  atonement 
became  Orthodox,  founded  not  upon  the  idea  of  a  ransom, 
but  on  that  of  a  debt.  According  to  this  view  the  divine 
law  requires  that  the  debt  which  man  owes  to  God,  wliich 
is  perfect  obedience,  shall  be  paid,  either  by  himself  or  by 
some  one  else.  Anselm,  Ihe  founder  of  this  theory,  defined 
sin  "  as  not  giving  to  God  his  due."  Man  cannot  pay  this 
debt  himself,  and  therefore  Christ  pays  it  for  him.  This  ia 
the  legal  view  of  the  alocement,  or  perhaps  we  might  rather 
call  it  the  commercial  view. 

But  this  theory,  after  having  endured  as  Orthodox  for 
some  five  hundred  years,  gave  place  to  a  third,  based  not  on 
the  idea  of  a  ransom  or  of  a  debt,  but  of  a  state  necessity.  It 
would  not  do  for  God,  as  a  moral  Governor,  to  forgive  sin, 
unless  by  some  great  example  an  impression  could  he  made 
of  the  evil  of  sin.  This  impression  is  produced  by  the  death 
of  Christ,  who  therefore  died  cot  to  atone  for  past  sin,  but 
to  prevent  future  sin,  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  a  moral 
impression  oa  the  human  mind.  This  is  the  popular  theory 
of  the  atonement  held  by  the  Orlhodox  at  tlie  present  time. 
But  it  is  very  much  mixed  up  with  the  others.  The  diifer- 
ent  views  held  by  modern  Orthodoxy  range  all  the  way  from 
the  old  Calvinism  of  Princeton,  through  the  various  shades 
of  New  England  theology,  to  the  latest  form  expressed  by 
Dr.  Horace  Bushnell  in  his  recent  work  on  "  Vicarious 
Sacrifice." 

§  7.  Impression  made  by  Christ's  Death  on  the  Minds  of 
his  Disciples,  First  Theory  on  the  Subject  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  HehTewa.  —  The  sufferings  of  Jesus  produced  a  wonder- 
ful impression  on  the  minds  of  his  disciples.  This  impres- 
sion was  compounded  of  astonishment,  tenderness,  and  grati- 
tude. That  a  man  so  divine  in  character,  in  wisdom,  in  a 
command  over  nature,  sliould  submit  wiUingly  to  sucli  labor, 
ignominy,  and  anguish,  was  a  wonder  to  them.  But  there 
was  a  mystery  of  sorrow  beneath  the  -iifible  sorrow,  a  pain 
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within  the  pain,  a  depth  of  grief  felt  not  for  himself,  but  for 
othora,  an  anguish  oa  account  of  the  sin  of  the  world,  which 
especially  awed  and  touched  them.  Christ  plunged  inio  the 
mid     ot     n    o  o  I     a    a  1     o        1        nto  the  midst 

of  bu  n  u  fl  m  s  to  sa  e  1  s  ^o  man  1  ke  Jesus  had 
ever  11     u  1    aa^u    h  and  ho  ale        ht  of  siu  ;  but 

instead  of  &}  n^  1  om  he  a  e  n  o  !  e  m  dst  of  it  to  save 
the     Q  Ihsnashs  fhsa  onj    the  bitterness 

of  h  p  Ma  y  8  a  1  ^k  a  bo  u  p  by  their  own 
triumphant  self-approval.  But  Jesus,  iu  his  anguish,  did  not 
think  of  his  own  triumph,  but  the  siu  and  sorrow  of  those 
who  afflicted  him.  "  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for 
me,  but  weep  for  yourselves  and  your  children."  "  Father, 
forgive  them ;  they  koow  not  what  they  do."  This  is  the 
secret  of  Christ's  angyish  —  Ibis  infinite  horror  of  sin  joined 
to  aa  infinite  love  for  the  sinner. 

Through  this  depth  of  sorrow  there  came  to  the  minds  of 
the  apostles  a  revelation  of  the  evil  of  ein  and  the  infinite 
compassion  of  God,  which  produced  penitence,  hope,  and 
love.  The  dying  Christ  reconciled  them  to  Uod.  This  Ihey 
felt  and  declared  ;  they  did  not  attempt  to  explain  how,  but 
by  images  and  metaphors  drawn  from  all  familiar  objects, 
they  declared  that  Christ's  sorrows  more  than  his  glory,  his 
patience  rather  than  his  power,  his  death  more,  than  his  lil'o, 
had  withdrawn  their  hearts  from  eiu,  and  given  them  peace 
with  God. 

One  writer  alone  in  the  New  Teftameut  attempts  aa  eji- 
planation  of  this  influence.  It  is  only  an  attempt  a  mere 
hint,  the  germ  of  a  theology  it  h  found  m  the  Epj  tlf  to 
I  lie  Hebrews.* 

According  to  these  passages  Chiist  suftLied  —  1  lo 
Iciirn  obedience;  2.  That  he  might  thus  become  ptrfect , 
3.  By  ati  entire  euhivation  of  his  sympathies  with  the 
tempted;  4.  So  as  lo  become  to  them  the  author  of  eternal 
salvation  by  reconciling  them  to  God. 

•  lleb.  3:  9,  17,18.    *:  IS.    fi:  8,8. 
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This,  we  may  observe,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  really  a  theory 
of  atonemeat,  and  not  a  mere  statement  of  the  fact.  More- 
over, it  seems  to  us  to  contain  the  f^erni  of  a  far  nobler  and 
deeper  theory  than  any  in  which  the  Church  has  hitherto 
believed.  It  is  more  huni»n,  more  rational,  connected  more 
with  real  experienee  and  the  solid  facts  of  life. 

§  8.  Valtie  of  Suffering  as  a  Means  of  Education.  —  The 
sufferings  of  Christ  were  necessary  for  his  own  perfectioD, 
and  suffering  in  some  form  or  other  ia  necessary  for  all  per- 
fection. It  is  often  said  that  suffering  in  this  world  is  casual, 
an  accidental  thing,  arising  from  hnman  mistakes,  and  that 
the  time  will  come  in  which  man  will  grow  up  into  perfec- 
tion without  suffering.  A  perpetual  sunlight  is  thought  to 
be  the  best  coodition  for  the  human  plant.  Pain  and  want 
stunt  its  growth,  winter  storms  arrest  its  development ;  and 
BO  it  is  supposed  that  if  we  can  get  rid  of  this  element  of 
Buffering,  human  beings  will  soon  become  all  they  ought  to 
be.     But  the  poet  speaks  more  wisely  who  says,  — 

CondeuiDed  alike  to  ^oaa ; 
Tho  fcellas  for  aoother's  woes. 

For  suppose  that  we  could  remove  from  the  world  all 
outward  evil  —  get  rid  of  sickness,  pain,  poverty,  death. 
Would  not  the  worst  part  of  evil  still  remain?  Would  not 
discontent,  selfishness,  envy,  wilfulness,  cruelty,  self-indul- 
gence continue?  All  these  exist  —  perhaps  exist  most  fre- 
quently —  where  there  is  the  least  of  outward  evil ;  and  th* 
outward  evil  is  tho  bitter  medicine  which  comes  by  and  by 

§  9.  I'he  Human  Conscience  suggests  the  Need  of  some 
Satisfaction  in  order  to  our  Forgiveness.  —  The  central  idea 
of  the  atonement  is,  tliat  Christ  has  done  something  which 
enables  God  to  forgive  us  our  sin  ;  and  the  reason  why  this 
doetrine  of  atonement  seems  so  precious  is,  that  we  feel  that 
21" 
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there  is  a,  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  forgiveness,  —  as  if 
something  else  were  necessary  besides  repentance,  —  as  if 
some  compensation  or  reparation  should  be  made  somehow 
to  the  offended  law  of  God,  or  to  the  aggi'ieved  holiness  of 
Ood.  We  do  cot  say  that  this  feeling  is  a  true  feeling ;  that 
question  we  must  consider  aiierwards.  But  it  is,  at  any  rate, 
a  natural  feeling,  whether  it  be  founded  on  our  knowledge 
of  God  or  our  ignorance  of  God.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
a  man  whom  we  have  injured  will  forgive  us  that  iujuiy 
merely  because  we  ask  him  to  do  so,  and  are  sorry  for  what 
we  have  done.  -We  feel  that  we  must  make  some  reparation 
before  he  can  or  ought  to  forgive  ua.  Unquestionably,  the 
conscience  is  the  source  of  this  feeling.  It  led  Zacchens  to 
say,  "  If  I  have  done  any  man  wrong,  I  restore  him  four- 
fold." A  fuU  reparation  for  an  injury,  accompanied  with 
sorrow  for  having  done  it,  the  expression  of  which  'sorrow  is 
confession,  satisfies  the  conscience.  Having  done  this,  we 
feel  that  we  have  a  right  to  be  forgiven. 

But  it  is  very  seldom  that  such  full  reparation  can  be 
made.  The  consequences  of  our  wrong  acts  cannot  usually 
be  removed  or  effaced.  Wrong-doing  is  like  the  gate  of 
hell  —  easy  to  open,  but  difficult,  if  not  impossihle,  to  close 
(^ain.  "  She  opened,  but  to  shut  exceUed  her  power."  In- 
stead of  reparation,  therefore,  the  conscience  substitutes 
retribution  —  either  reparation  or  the  penalty  ;  and  the 
natural  form  of  the  penalty  is  an  equivalent.  Natural  jus- 
tice says,  "  An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  This 
the  conscience  thinks  right;  this  is  justice.  All  less  than 
this  is  mercy  ;  all  more  than  this  is  revenge. 

We  think  that  if  we  analyze  the  feeling  which  the  coii- 
scionco  gives  us  concerning  the  consequences  of  wroug-dniag, 
it  is  this  :  First,  conscience  demands  reparation  to  the  injui-ed 
party  ;  second,  it  demands  punishment  as  a  satisfaction  to  bo 
made  to  the  law  of  right,  and  this  suffering  to  be  accepted  as 
just  by  the  guilty  party ;  and  thii-diy,  it  declares  that  guilt 
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should  produce  aD  alienation  or  separation  between  the  guilty 
party  and  those  who  are  not  guilty. 

To  illustrate  all  this,  let  us  suppose  a  case.  A  man,  hith- 
erto respected  and  truated  by  soeiety  commits  some  great 
breach  of  trust,  and  robs  tlio  community.  What  doea  the 
consinence  in  audi  a  case  demand?  First,  that  he  should 
give  up  his  property,  and  make,  if  he  can,  full  restitution ; 
second,  tliat  he  should  endure  some  sufiering  —  that  he  sliould 
not  continue  to  enjoy,  as  before,  all  his  accustomed  privi- 
leges ;  and  third,  that  he  should  not  retain  his  standing  in 
society,  and  receive,  as  before,  the  countenance  and  esteem 
of  honorable  persons.  Conscience  requires  that  he  should 
make  atonement  to  those  he  has  injured  by  reatitutiou ;  to 
the  law  of  right,  which  he  has  offended,  by  suffering  some 
punishment ;  and  to  honorable  men  by  keeping  out  of  their 

This,  which  the  conscience  teaches  of  an  injury  done  to 
man,  it  also  teaches  of  an  injury  done  to  God.  The  offence 
against  man  is  a  crime;  the  offence  against  God  is  a  sin. 
For  a  crime,  the  conscience  requires  restitution,  punishment 
with  confession,  and  alienation  from  the  good,  which  is 
shame.  For  a  sin,  the  conscience  requires,  in  like  manner, 
restitution,  punishment,  aud  alienation.  It  merely  transfers 
to  God's  justice  the  ideas  of  atonement  which  human  justice 
has  give  a  to  it. 

But  God's  justice  is  not,  like  man's.  The  ideas  of  atone- 
ment so  abstracted  are  essentially  false  ;  and  to  convince  us 
of  their  falsehood  is  one  of  the  objects  of  Christ's  death.  It 
is  to  show  us  that  God  does  not  demand  this  full  restitution, 
does  not  intend  to  inflict  this  punishment,  aud  is  not  alien- 
ated from  the  penitent  sinner.  The  death  of  Christ  haa 
done  this. 

%  10.  How  the  Death  of  Jesus  brings  Men  to  God.  —  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  death  of  Christ  has  enabled  men  to  come 
to  God.    "  They  who  were  «far  off  arc  made  nigh  by  the  blood 
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of  Christ,"  Ab  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  lifted  men  above  the 
fear  of  God  into  the  love  of  God.  Aud  this  must  be  a 
divine  work.  Not  the  mere  death  of  the  human  being  coald 
have  doQe  this  ;  but  the  God  who  dwelt  io  him  has  uttered 
his  tender  love,  his  forgiving  grsice,  from  the  cross,  "  God 
was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself."  The 
death  of  Christ  is  an  expression  of  God's  free  grace.  If  we 
regard  Christ,  in  his  life  and  character,  as  a  manifestation 
ol'  God's  will,  then  his  pathetic  and  teoder  death  reveals  to 
U3  that  God  loves  us  even  when  we  are  sioners,  before 
reparation  or  repentance ;  "  for,  while  we  were  sinners, 
Christ  died  for  us." 

There  is,  however,  a  difficulty  in  believing  that  we  can  be 
forgiven.     This  difficulty  is  in  the  conscience ;  and,  — 

(a.)    To  say  there  is  no  difficulty,  will  not  remove  it. 

(6.)  To  say  that  repentance  and  good  iwrkg  are  enough, 
will  not  remove  it. 

(c.)  To  say  that  God  is  merciful,  will  not  remove  it ;  for 
the  difficulty  lies  in  the  conscience,  which  declares  that  every 

1.  An  injury  done  to  God. 

2.  An  injury  to  the  moral  universe;  inasmuch  as  it  ia 
an  example  of  evil,  and  a.  defiance  of  right. 

3.  An  injury  to  ourselves,  by  putting  us  away  from  God, 
the  source  of  life,  and  alienating  us  from  him. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  the  New  Testament  says,  "  Repent, 
and  be  converted,  and  your  sins  shall  be  hlotted  out ; " 
"  Believe,  and  be  saved."  It  is  true  that  if  we  will  belicvs 
ourselves  forgiven,  we  shall  be  forgiven.  But  how  (an  we 
believe  it,  when  the  iuward  voice  of  conscience  is  always 
saying  that  God  ought  not  to  forgive  us  without  some  repa- 
ration made  for  the  injury  done  to  himself,  to  ihe  universe, 
and  to  ourselves? 

We  need  something  to  believe  in  —  some  manifest al ion, 
some  object.     Something  we  need  done  by  God  to  assure  us 
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tbat  lie  is  in  earnesl  in  desiring  us  to  come  and  be  refondled 

Now,  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  seem  io  Le  this 
.jbjeet :  they  enable  us  to  believe  in  forgiveness,  and  so  to  be 
forgiven  ;  they  meet  the  difficulty  of  the  conscience,  and  re- 
lieve it  of  its  threefold  embarrassment.  For,  iti  regard  to 
thii  injury  done  to  God,  Christ's  sufferings  are  substitution, 
i>r  vieiirious  suffering.  I  do  not  say  vicarious  pnnishmmt. 
The  innocent  cannot  be  jiunished  in  the  place  of  the  guilty  ; 
but  he  can  suffer,  and  constantly  does  suffer,  in  the  place 
of  the  guilty.  These  two  laws  are  announced  in  the  Old 
Testament :  "  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die  ;  "  "  The 
wickedness  of  parents  shall  be  oa  the  children."  If  a  man 
is  alone,  he  must  bear  all  the  consequeueea  of  his  sins  ;  but 
if  he  have  friends  and  children,  they  will  relieve  him  of 
some  by  theip  self-sacrificing  kindness :  their  sufferings  take 
the  place  of  his  punishment.  How  often  a  wife  does  this ! 
—  interposing  her  sufferings  between  her  husband's  sins  and 
their  penalty.  And  what  a  profound  impression  is  made  by 
it  of  the  evil  of  sin!  It  torments  innocent  women  and  chil- 
dren ;  it  shipwrecks  the  peace  of  a  family.  What  an  effect 
is  produced  on  the  man  himself]  What  a  reproach  and 
tender  rebuke  to  him  is  this  !  The  sufferings  of  Christ  are 
substituted  in  this  way  for  ours,  according  to  this  law  ;  atid 
this  divine  substitution  is  couliuued  in  the  sacrifices  of  Chris- 
tians. Missionaries  and  martyrs,  by  their  zeal,  patience, 
and  generosity,  carry  out  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  This  is 
God  ia  Christ  working  in  us  and  ia  the  Church,  and  wwking 
for  sinners. 

Then,  as  to  the  injuri/  tu  the  world  by  (be  contempt  sin 
does  to  the  law,  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  satisfaction  : 
they  satisfy  the  divine  law-;  they  make  an  impression  of  the 
importance  of  the  law.  But  here,  again,  it  is  not  merely 
Christ  alone  who  does  it,  but  God  in  Christ,  and  Christ  in 
the  Church,  who  honor  the  divine  law  by  the  respect  pro- 
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duced  for  it.  They  bring  u«  to  repentance  ;  they  make  us 
feel  tbe  sinfulness  of  am ,  =how  us  tht,  misery  it  causes  to 
those  who  love  us,  —  how  it  pirns  God,  pains  Christ,  pains 
the  good,  and  pains  our  li lends  So  we  feel  it,  and  show  it 
by  true  penitence,  and  so  honor  the  law.  The  law  is  aatw- 
jied  when  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  his  followers,  caused 
by  sill,  lead  men  to  abhor  sin,  and  love  righteonsness. 

As  to  the  injury  which  sin  does  to  a  man  himself  hy  sepa- 
rating him  from  God's  love,  and  making  him  at  enmity  with 
God,  and  God's  wrath  on  him,  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are 
reconcUiatioii.  "  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world 
to  himself."  Why  was  God  alienated  from  man?  Because 
he  is  holy.  How  can  an  unholy  person  be  at  one  with  a 
holy  God?  The  answer  is  this :  God  comes  into  his  heart 
by  Christ,  to  form  Christ  within  him,  and  to  make  him  holy 
as  Christ  was  holy.  He  sees  that  when  united  with  Christ 
his  sinfulness  is  killed  in  its  roots,  and  a  seed  of  perfect 
purity  is  planted  in  bis  soui ;  and  so  God  is  able  to  be  at  one 
with  him  tbrough  his  union  with  Christ  r  "  I  in  them,  and 
thou  in  me,  that  we  may  be  perfectly  at  one."  A  love  for 
Christ  in  the  heart  forms  Christ  within  us.  He  is  our  life, 
our  motive  power,  our  aim  ;  and  so  he  casts  out  the  root  of 
our  sin,  and  brings  us  to  God. 

Thus  we  see  that,  even  though  we  should  reject  all  the 
Orthodox  theories  ahout  atonement,  we  may  accept  tbe  fact. 
We  can  believe  that  God  in  Christ  does  reconcile  the  world 
to  himself,  —  does  create  a  sense  of  pardoned  sin,  —  does 
remove  the  weight  of  transgression,  —  does  take  away  the 
obstacle  in  our  conscience,  —  does  help  us  into  a  living  faith, 
Lope,  peace,  and  joy. 

Moreover,  Christ  is  really  a  sacrifice  for  sin  —  a  real  and 
true  sin-offering.  For  what  were  the  sin-offerings  imder  the 
law?  How  did  they  remove  sin?  Not  by  themselves  (it 
was  impossible  for  the  blood,  of  bulla  and  goats  to  remove 
sin),  but  because  they  were  an  appointment  of  God,  and  so 
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^owed  God's  disposition.  They  showed  that  his  holinesa 
was  displeased  with  evil ;  they  showed  ihut  he  loved  the  aia- 
ner,  and  wished  to  make  him  holy.  So  the  death  of  Christ 
is  a  true  sacrifice  in  exactly  the  same  way,  but  in  a  higher 
degree,  coDviiiciug  us  of  the  evil  of  sin  and  the  love  of  God, 
The  experience  of  the  whole  Church  teaches  the  power  of 
this  faith  to  create  in  our  souls  a  new  life  of  love.  Seeing 
God  coming  to  us  in  Christ  to  reconcile  ua  to  himself,  and 
freely  forgiving  our  sins,  removes  from  our  hearts  doubt, 
anxiety,  and  the  burden  of  hard  responsibility,  and  fills  the 
soul  with  a  deep  peace  and  joy  in  believing.  So  felt  the 
apostle  Peter  when  the  Master  forgave  him  his  denial.  From 
the  fountain  of  that  forgiveness  flowed  forth  a  river  of  devo- 
tion. So  felt  Paul  when  forgiven  by  Jesus  ;  so  felt  Augus- 
tine, so  Ambi-ose,  so  Luther,  so  "Wesley :  because  they  had 
been  ibrgiven  much,  they  loved  much ;  for  to  whom  little  is 
forgiven,  the  samo  loveth  little. 

The  practical  conclusion  is,  that  it  is  less  important  to 
speculate  as  to  the  Aoiu,  than  to  endeavor  to  see  the  fact.  What 
we  need  is  faith  in  God's  pardoning,  redeeming,  saving  love 
in  Christ  Jesus  —  faith  that  our  sins  arc  blotted  out;  that 
we  can  come  at  once  to  our  Father  ;  that  we  cap  come  bold- 
ly to  the  throne  of  grace  ;  that  the  infinite  Father  looks  at  us 
with  love  when  we  are  a  great  way  off,  and  says,  "  This  my 
son  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again  ;  was  lost,  and  is  found." 

We  may  therefore,  when  wo  are  conscious  of  going  wrong 
and  of  doing  wrong,  instead  of  trying  to  reform  ourselves 
alone  by  our  own  strength,  go  first  to  God,  and  be  forgiven 
through  faitb  in  the  great  sacrifice  of  Christ :  "  Wl^m  God 
hath  sel  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  (or  mercy  seat),  through 
faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  Lis  righteousness  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  GJod, 
that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  which  believ- 
eth  in  Jesus." 

§  11.    Thii  Law  of  Vicarious  Suffering  universal.  ~~  Or- 
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thodoxy,  In  all  ita  theories  concerniag  tlie  iafluence  of  the 
death  of  Jeaas,  has  supposed  his  case  exceptional  and  hia 
work  peculiar.  It  would  be  very  shocking  to  most  Ortho- 
dox minds  to  suppose  that  the  same  law  of  vicarious  sacri- 
fice applies  to  others ;  that  the  sutferings  and  death  of  the 
good,  in  all  ages,  have  helped  to  atone  for  evil ;  have  enabled 
sinoera  to  obtain  pardon.  But  such,  we  believe,  is  the  fact. 
Jesus  Christ  came,  providentially,  as  the  typical  and  per- 
fect man  —  the  one  who  was  sent  by  God,  in  his  providence, 
to  illustrate  what  humanity  is  to  be  and  to  do.  If  this 
is  80,  then  Christ  did  essentially  nothing  but  that  which  is 
finally  to  be  done  by  alt,  in  some  degree,  or  some  way.  He 
is  a  channel,  a  mediator,  through  whom  (lod's  life  flows  into 
ours  ;  but  then  he  makes  us  also  mediators,  by  whom  hii  life 
shall  flow  lo  others  He  is  the  image  of  God ;  but  every  true 
Christian  is,  again,  the  image  of  Christ.  For  what  Christ  did, 
and  was,  was  no  afterthought,  no  exception,  but  a  part  of  the 
plan  of  the  universe.  He  was  "  foreordained  before  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world,  but  manifest  in  these  last  times."  He  was 
the  "  Lainb  of  Ood,  slain  from  the  ibundation  of  the  world." 
That  is,  his  coming,  his  character,  his  death,  his  resurrec- 
tion, his  miracles,  were  all  a  part  of  a  divine  law.  And 
all  God's  laws  arc  the  same  "  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for- 

If  this  were  not  so,  we  could  not  understand  Christ,  nor 
sympathize  with  him.  His  life  would  be,  not  only  super- 
natural, which  it  is,  but  unnatural,  which  it  is  not.  His 
miracles  would  be,  not  what  they  truly  are,  —  God's  hiaher 
life  flowing  into  nature,  and  the  Spirit  overcoming  the  ma- 
Iciiiil  resistance  of  things,  —  but  they  would  be  magical  ;  they 
would  ho  like  sorcery  and  enchantment — violations  of  the 

All  of  Christ's  life,  then,  is  typical  of  our  future  lives,  in 
this  world  or  in  some  other  world.  It  would  be  easy  tu 
prove  this  out  of  Scripture.     Everything  asserted  of  Christ 
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IS,  somewhere  and  in  some  way,  asserted  also  of  his  disciples, 
anil  of  all  Christians.  Ishe  said  to  be  one  with  God?  "I 
and  my  Father  are  one."  They  also  are  said  to  be  one  with 
God;  "That  they  all  may  be  one,  as  we  are  one;  1  in 
them,  and  thou  in  me.  As  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I 
in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us." 

Was  Christ  said  to  know  ail  things?  It  is  also  said  of  his 
disciples,  "  Ye  have  an  nnetion  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
know  all  things." 

Did  Christ  work  miracles?  He  says  to  his  disciples, 
"Greater  works  than  these  shall  ye  do?" 

Did  God  give  to  Christ  glory  which  he  had  before  the 
world  was?  He  himself  says  of  hi^  disciples,  "  The  glory 
thou  gayest  me  I  have  given  them." 

Did  Christ  rise  from  the  dead  into  a  higher  life?  We 
ehall  do  the  same.  "  As  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the 
earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly." 

Chi-ist,  in  his  high  and  perfect  life,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  prophecy  of  what  man  is  to  become ;  wo  may  look  on 
him  as  a  revelation  of  the  higher  laws  of  human  nature,  as 
a  type  of  all  humanity, 

As  regards  his  atoning  death,  his  reconciling  sufferings, 
the  same  thing  is  true.  As  he  died  for  man,  so  must  we 
die  for  each  other.  Thus  says  the  apostle  John  :  "  Herein 
iskve;  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and 
aeut  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.  Beloved, 
if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one  another." 
And  again,  "  Because  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us,  we  ought 
also  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren." 

And  Paul,  alter  having  spoken  of  "  Christ's  having  made 
peace  by  the  blood  of  the  cross,"  says  of  himself  that  he  re- 
joices in  his  oivn  sufferings  for  their  sake  —  rejoices  to  "  fill 
up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  j  "  that  is, 
make  up  any  deficiency  in  Christ's  sufferings  for  them. 
"Christ's  sufferings,"  ho  says  elsewhere,  "abound  in  m," 
22 
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his  disciples.  "We  are  partaltera  of  Lis  suSeriogs,,"  says 
the  apostle  Peter.  If  he  thoiiglit  Christ's  sufferings  entirely 
different  in  tlieir  nature  and  nieuuiug  from  all  other  suffer- 
ings, he  would  scarcely  have  said  that  ho  "  partook  "  of  them. 

§  12.  Tim  Law  illustrated  from  Sist&ry  —  in  the  Death  of 
Socrates,  Joan  of  Arc,  Savonarola,  and  Abraham  Iiincoln.  — ■ 
The  death  of  Jesus,  therefore,  manifested  in  a  higher  degiee 
tLe  same  law  which  is  illustrated  in  the  deaths  of  all  good 
and  great  souls,  martyrs  to  a  principle,  or  to  an  idea.  lu 
proportion  to  the  greatness  and  universality  of  the  idea,  and 
the  greatness  and  holiness  of  the  martyr,  is  the  impression 
profound.  We  will  give  a  few  instances  of  tliis  from  history, 
to  see  that  the  deatli  of  Jesus  was  not  something  wholly  out- 
side of  law,  wholly  exceptional,  but  the  highest  example  of 
the  great  effect  produced  by  one  who  walks  straight  into 
dealh  for  a  great  idea. 

The  first  instance  we  take  shall  he  that  of  Socrates.  When 
we  think  of  Socrates,  we  think  of  his  deatli.  He,  like  Jesus, 
spent  the  time  before  Lis  death  conversing  with  his  friends 
concerning  the  highest  themes.  He  talked  of  immortality 
through  the  long  summer  day.  Ho  showed  the  superiority 
of  the  soul  to  the  body  in  which  it  dwelt ;  and  he  had  lost  all 
fear  of  dying.  He  had  silenced  what  Plato  calls  "  the  child 
within  us,  who  trembles  before  death."  In  fact,  the  whole 
tone  of  his  defence  before  the  judges  shows  that  he  did  not 
care  to  save  his  life.  The  verdict  of  guilty  was  pronounced 
by  a  majority  of  five  or  sis,  in  a  vote  of  five  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  dicasls.  He  made  no  preparation  for  his  defence, 
and  said  that  a  blameless  life  was  the  best  defence.  When 
he  came  to  speak  before  Ihose  whose  vote  was  to  decide  on 
his  life  or  death,  his  speech  seems  a  sort  of  confidential 
clearing  of  his  breast  of  all  his  opinions.  He  declares  he 
has  been  the  greatest  benefactor  of  Athens.  He  tells  them 
they  ought  not  to  be  offended  at  the  resolute  tone  of  his  de- 
fence, since  it  would  be  unmanly  for  him  to  heg  and  plead 
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for  life  ;  for  hia  duty  was  to  instruct  them,  but  not  to  suppli- 
cate. It  was  strauge  that  so  small  a  majoritj  was  cast 
against  him  after  sueli  a  speech.  Then  tlie  custom  required 
him  to  Bay  himself  what  piinishment  he  should  suQer. 
His  accuser  had  called  for  death.  If  he  had  named  some- 
thing less  severe,  as  exile,  fine,  imprisonment,  no  douht  hia 
life  had  been  saved.  Instead,  he  said,  "  I  propose  that  I  be 
rewarded  as  a  public  benefactor,  by  being  supported  at  the 
public  expense,  as  a  teacher  of  tjie  people.  Still,  as  my 
friends  wish  me  to  name  a  fine,  I  will  say  thirty  mince." 
They  took  this  as  an  insult,  and  sentenced  him  to  death. 
Then  he  spent  his  hours  in  those  immortal  conversalions 
which  will  bo  remembered  when  all  the  rest  of  the  glory  and 
beauty  of  Greek  literature  and  art  has  passed  away.  Every 
moment  of  his  last  hours  has  been  carefully  recorded  ;  and 
the  death  of  Socrates  gave  a  power  to  hia  life,  and  his  life  an 
influence  to  his  death,  which  placed  him  among  the  names 
which  will  never  perish  from  human  memory  aud  gratitude. 

There  is  another  name,  which  comes  out  of  the  daikness 
and  cruelty  of  the  middle  ages,  with  a  sweet,  serene,  aud 
noble  beauty  —  a  pure  life  glorified  by  a  death  of  martyrdom. 
I  mean  that  of  Joan  of  Arc — the  Maid  of  Orleans.  On  her 
trial,  the  readiness  and  beauty  of  her  answers  astonished  her 
prejudiced  judges.  The  poor  girl,  only  nineteen  years  old,  a 
prisoner  in  chains,  before  these  doctors  and  lawyers,  showed 
as  much  courage  as  on  the  field  of  battle. 

They  asked  why  she  let  the  people  kiss  her  feet  and  gar- 
meats,  Slie  answered,  "The  poor  people  came  to  me  be- 
cause I  did  them  no  wrong,  and  helped  them  when  I  could." 
"Was  it  well  to  atiack  Paris  on  Our  Lady's  day?"  "It  is 
■well  to  keep  the  festivals  of  Our  Lady  always."  "  Do  your 
saints  love  the  English  ?  "  "  They  love  what  God  loves,  and 
hate  what  he  hates."  "Does  God  hate  the  English?" 
"  As  to  his  love  or  hate  for  Iheir  souls  I  know  nothing ;  but 
I  know  he  will  drive  them  from  France."     "  Can  you  teU 
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whether  yoa  will  escape  death?"  " That  I  leave  in  God's 
hauds,"  When  she  went  to  deatli,  her  purity  and  truth  had 
8o  touched  men's  hearts  that  a  great  tide  of  remorse  and  pity 
began  to  swell  up  agaiust  her  persecutors.  A  priest,  who 
had  played  the  part  of  Judas,  and  betrayed  her,  repented 
like  Judas,  and  flung  himself  down  before  her,  accusing 
himself  of  his  treachery.  The  soldiers  who  stood  by  were 
melted.  They  said,  "  We  have  burned  a  saint."  The  exe- 
cutioner declared  that  God  would  never  forgive  him.  From 
the  day  of  her  death,  all  men  began  to  believe  in  her  hohnesa 
aud  truth. 

Come  down  lo  the  end  of  the  same  century,  aud  take 
another  instance  in  Savonarola,  the  Florentine  friar  —  the 
man  who  was  at  once  the  patriot,  leading  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Florence  to  republican  institutions  ;  ihe  reformer, 
seeking  to  root  out  the  abuses  of  the  Church ;  and  the  pro- 
phetic teacher,  preacher,  religious  iuspirer.  He  also  climbed 
to  the  height  of  his  glory  on  his  funeral  pile.  As  Athena 
was  glorified  by  the  death  of  Socrates,  as  the  Maid  of  Or- 
leans has  been  a  vision  of  beauty  in  the  square  of  Rouen, 
80  the  place  in  Florence  where  Savonarola  was  mui-dered, 
in  iront  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  is  momoi-able  as  tiie  scene 
of  virtue  triumphing  over  its  enemies  nud  over  evil,  when  it 
Beemed  to  be  conquered.  That  day,  also,  will  never  ba 
forgotten,  when  he  and  his  two  companions  walked-  tlirough 
the  furious  rubble  to  their  death,  calm  as  if  to  a  marriage 
feast.  Savonarola  was  so  absorbed  in  the  thought  of  the 
life  lo  come,  says  his  biographer,  that  he  appeared  already 
to  have  left  the  earth.  He  was  put  lo  death  by  the  order  of 
Alexander  Sixth,  the  worst  pope  and  worst  man  of  modern 
times  ;  but  in  twenty  years  Ealaelle  was  painting  the  monk's 
portrait  on  the  walls  of  the  Vat  lean  by  order  of  another  pope. 

So  it  is  that  death  glorifies  life.  If  John  Brown  had 
escaped  from  his  prison,  and  gone  to  Canada,  what  would 
have  been  his  influence?     He  would  only  have  been  reraera- 
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bcred  as  a  crazy  fanatic.  But  now  there  remains  in  all 
minds  the  picture  of  the  old  man  going  quielly  and  peace- 
fully to  die,  kissing  the  little  negro  child  on  the  way,  looking 
up  at  the  Btirrouading  hills,  and  admiring  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery.  Death  set  its  seal  on  his  life,  and  so  his  soul  be- 
came the  leailer  of  the  armies  of  the  Union,  going  before 
them  to  victory. 

And  how  much,  also,  was  Abraham  Lincoln  glorified  by 
his  martyr  death  !  How  he  rose  at  once  into  a  great  figm^ 
in  history — a  monumental  form  before  which  enmity  waa 
silenced!  All  men  forgot  their  hostility,  their  criticisms, 
their  sneei's  —  forgot  that  they  had  ever  done  anything  but 
honor  him.  The  assassin,  who  thought  to  revenge  the 
wrongs  of  the  southern  slaveholders  OQ  Lincoln,  gave  to 
him  a  lasting  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame. 

Now,  we  are  not  by  any  means  comparing  the  work  of 
these  persona  with  that  of  our  great  Master,  Jesus  Christ. 
Such  is  not  onr  object.  We  are  only  pointing  out  the  law 
by  which  a  person  who  has  devoted  himself  to  a  great  cause, 
when  he  comes  to  die  in  its  service,  gives  to  that  cause  an 
immense  help,  and  seems  to  sanctify  and  glorify  the  canso 
and  hinaself.  There  is  a  mystery  about  it  which  we  do  not 
fully  understand,  —  which  is  not  accounted  for  by  saying 
that  death  proves  a  man's  sincerity,  and  makes  him  a  more 
competent  witness,  or  that  death  conciliates  his  enemies,  and 
puts  an  end  to  personal  dislike.  No ;  there  is  something 
more  than  this.  When  men  live  for  a  cause  outside  of  them- 
selves, when  they  labor  lor  public  objects,  they  are  not  seen 
while  they  live.  Those  whose  interests  are  interfered  with 
by  their  action,  misrepresent  them,  and  surround  Iheni  with 
a  cloud  of  suspicion,  jealousy,  and  slander.  When  Ibey  go 
to  death  for  tlieir  cause,  all  these  slanderous  voices  are 
hushed,  And  Ihey  emerge  from  this  cloud  of  prejudice,  and 
are  seen  as  they  are.  They  are  glorified  then  in  their  cause, 
and  their  cause  is  glorified  iu  them.     The  cause  for  which 
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Socrates  lived  waa  the  education  of  the  people  of  Athens  to 
truth  aud  jiisiiee.  All  the  Sopliisls  were  his  enemies.  Aris- 
tophanes ridiculed  him  as  no  other  reformer  has  ever  been 
ridiculed,  holding  him  up,  by  his  inimitahle  wit,  to  the  sconi 
of  the  crowded  theatre.  When  lie  died,  and  died  in  the 
faith,  a!l  this  ended.  Socrates  and  his  great  cause  of  justice 
rose  at  once,  and  drew  all  men  to  them.  So  Savonarola, 
wIjo  lived  only  with  the  purpose  of  helping  on  the  triumph 
of  pure  religion  in  the  Church,  and  pure  liberty  in  the 
state,  was  mocked  and  abused  in  his  life ;  but  his  death 
made  him  an  undying  power,  and  being  dead,  he  spoke 
atTO'.a  the  rapid  years  to  Martin  Luther  and  the  reformers 
who  came  after.  John  Brown  lived  and  died  for  universal 
freedom  :  Abraham  Lincoln  lived  and  died  for  the  existence 
and  deliverance  of  the  nation.  Of  them,  exactly  as  of 
Christ,  we  may  say  that  when  they  died  the  hour  came  for 
them  to  be  glorified.  They  died,  and  they  rose  again.  The 
resurrection,  in  these  instances,  ciirae  close  after  the  cruci- 
fixion ;  not  seen  in  their  cases,  as  in  that  of  Jesus,  by  the 
visible  eye,  but  essentially  (he  same  thmg  inwardly  as  hia. 
They  and  their  cause  went  up,  instead  of  guing  down,  by 
their  death.  When  they  were  lifted  up,  tliey  drew  all  men 
to  them.  In  all  such  deaths,  also,  there  is  a  certain  atoning, 
reconciling  influence.  Death  brings  together,  in  harmony, 
conflicting  interests ;  it  silences  hatreds,  and  breaks  down 
many  a  partition  wall  of  separation.* 

The  difference  between  Christ's  death  and  all  of  these  is, 
that  Christ  lived  and  died  not  merely  for  popular  education, 
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for  patriotism,  for  philanthropy,  but  to  be  the  power  of  God 

for  lie  salvatlou  of  the  world ;  to  found  a  uuiveraal  religion 
of  love  to  God  and  man  ;  to  reveal  God  aa  a  Father,  not  a 
King ;  to  show  man  to  man  aa  brother.  But  the  eflect  of 
his  death,  aa  in  all  these  other  caaes,  was  simply  to  glorify 
his  life  and  his  cause.  The  same  law  worked  in  his  case 
aod  in  theirs,  only  on  a  higher  plane,  and  for  a  vastly  greater 
oliject. 

"We  may  observe  that  most  of  the  passages  concerning  the 
effect  of  Christ's  death  are  from  the  apostle  Paul.  They  are 
vrrtttea  thirty  years  after  that  death  by  one  who  probably 
had  never  seen  him,  at  least  never  knew  him.  But  Paul 
had  seen  the  actual  effect  of  the  death  of  Jesus  on  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  people.  It  was  a  reconciling  effect ;  it  did 
away  with  their  hatred  to  his  religion,  and  enabled  them  to 
see  it,  and  be  led  by  it  to  God.  It  made  "  those  who  were 
*far  off,  nigh."  It  made  peace  between  man  and  God,  — ■ 
between  man  and  man.  When  Jesus  died,  men's  eyes 
Beemed  at  ouee  to  open,  and  they  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
beauty  and  lioliness  of  his  lite.  His  death,  therefore,  did 
what  his  life  had  not  done.  We,  misled  by  a  false  theology, 
imagine  Paul  to  be  speaking  of  aome  transcendental  transac- 
tion in  the  spiritual  world  by  which  the  death  of  Jesus  acted 
DQ  God's  mind  to  make  him  placable  ;  wbereaa,  in  truth,  he 
is  speaking  of  the  simple  historic  fact  that  the  death  of 
Christ  did  draw  men  to  his  religion,  and  so  to  God ;  did, 
therefore,  bring  them  to  see  God's  forgiving  love  ;  did  unite 
them  with  each  other.  So  Paul  says  that  he  "  is  not 
ashamed  of  the  cross  of  Christ,"  —  not  ashamed  of  the  fiict 
that  Clirist  was  hanged  as  a  malefactor,  since  that  very  death 
waa  the  power  of  God  to  bring  man  to  salvation.  It  made 
men  just,  and  kind,  and  true,  and  so  was  the  power  of  God. 

g  13.  Dr.  BmhnelPs  View  of  the  Atonement.  —  In  hia 
book,  lately  published,  Dr.  Bushnell  teaches  that  the  vicari- 
ous sacrifice  of  Jesus  consists  in  his  sympathy  with  einners. 
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He  suffers  willi  them  and  for  them,  as  a  frieDd  suffers  for  a 
frieud,  or  a.  mother  for  a  child, -—iu  the  same  way,  aad  in 
no  eiceptiouai  or  uncommon  way.  He  did  not  die  officially, 
but  naturally.  He  did  not  come  here  to  die,  but  he  died 
because  he  was  here. 

We  are  persuaded  that  this  is  the  right  view.  We  are 
sure  that  one  day  we  shall  all  see  that  Christ's  sufferinga 
and  death,  and  their  influence,  are  as  simple,  us  natural,  as 
'wholly  in  accordance  with  human  nature,  as  that  of  any 
other  saint  or  martyr ;  tbat  the  difference  is  of  degree,  not 
of  kind  i  and  Christ  will  go  before  tbe  world,  its  great  Ee- 
deemer  aud  Leader,  all  the  more  certainly  because  one  of 
us,  —  educated,  as  we  are,  by  trial  and  sorrow  ;  tempted  as 
we  are,  but  without  sin  ;  crying  out,  aa  we  do,  from  the 
depths  of  our  despair,  "  My  Gkid  ]  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me?"  and  rising,  as  we  do,  through  death  to  a  higher  life, 
through  sorrow  to  a  completer  joy,  through  the  pains  of 
earth  to  the  glories  of  heaven.  "  For  it  hecame  him  for 
whom  are  all  things,  and  by  whoua  are  ail  things,  in  bringing 
many  sons  unto  glory,  to  make  the  Captain  of  their  salvation 
perfect  through  suflering ;  wherefore  in  all  things  it  behooved 
him  to  hfr  made  like  unto  his  bretiiren,  that  he  might  be  a 
merciful  fligh  Priest ;  for  in  that  he  himself  hath  suffered, 
being  tempted,  he  is  able  also  to  succor  those  who  are 
tempted.  For  we  have  not  a  High  i'riest  who  canuot  be 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  iahrmities,  but  was  in  all 
roiBTS  TEMPTED  AS  WE  AiiE,  yet  Without  siu  ;  who  can  have 
compassion  on  the  ignorant,  as  he  also  himself  is  compassed 
with  infirmity,  and  though  a  Son,  yet  learned  obedience  by 
the  things  he  suffered." 

S  14.  Results  of  this  Discussion.  —  The  Orthodox  doctrina 
of  ihe  atonement  contains  a  fact  and  a  theory  which  ought  to 
be  carefully  discriminated.  2'he  fact  asserted  by  Orthodoxy 
is,  that  Jesus  Christ  has  done  something  by  means  of  which 
we  obtaia  God's  ibrgiveness  lor  our  sins.     The  theory  at. 
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tempts  fo  eiplaia  what  is  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  our 
forgiveness,  aod  how  Christ  removes  it.  Thus  Ortliodosy 
attempts  to  answer  three  questions;  "What?"  "Why?" 
and^How?"  The  first  of  these  regards  tlie  fact.  '^What 
has  Christ  done?"  And  the  auawer  is,  that  he  has  brought 
to  man  forgiveness  of  sin.  The  second  and  third  questions 
regard  the  theory.  "  Why  was  it  necessary  fur  Chri&t  to  do 
iind  suffer  what  he  did?"  and,  ^'■Eow  did  he  accomplish  his 
«wk?" 

Now,  as  concerns  the  matter  of  fact,  Orthodoxy  is  in  full 
accordance  with  the  Scriptures,  which  everywhere  teach 
that  through  Christ  we  have  redemption,  through  his  blood, 
even  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins.  But  the  Scriptures  are 
perfectly  silent  concerning  tlie  theory.  They  do  not  tell  us 
why  it  was  necessary  for  Jesus  to  die,  nor  how  his  death 
procured  forgiveness.  Tlie  only  exception  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  statement,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  were  necessary  to  make  him  perfect,  and 
to  enable  him  to  be  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities. 

Of  the  three  theories  wliich  in  turn  have  been  regarded  as 
Orthodox  in  the  Cliurch,  two  have  completely  broken  down, 
and  the  third  rests  on  such  an  insecure  foundation  that  we 
may  be  very  sure  that  it  will  follow  the  others  as  soon  as 
any  better  one  comes  to  take  its  place.  The  warlike  theory 
and  the  legal  tlieory  of  the  atonement  have  gone  to  their 
place,  and  are  no  more  believed  by  men.  The  governmental 
theory  must  soon  follow. 

Nevertheless,  in  each  of  these  three  theories  there  la 
ont  constant  element.  And  it  is  due  to  Orthodoxy  to  state 
it.  This  element  is,  that  the  necessity  of  ih'e  death  of  Christ 
lay  in  the  divine  attribute  of  justice.  According  to  the  first 
theory,  Christ  died  to  satisfy  what  was  due  by  God  to  the 
Devil ;  according  fo  the  second,  he  died  to  satisfy  what  was 
due  by  God  to  himself;  according  to  the  third,  he  died  to 
satisfy  what  was  duo  by  God  to  the  moral  universe.     Divine 
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justi<;e,  in  the  first  theory,  owed  a  ransom  to  the  Devil,  which 
Christ  paid;  in  the  second,  it  owed  a  debt  to  the  divine 
honor,  which  Christ  paid  ;  in  the  third,  it  owed  protection  to 
tlie  universe  from  the  danger  of  evil  example. 

The  difliculty  to  be  removed  before  God  can  forgive  aia, 
lay,  according  to  all  of  these  theories,  in  the  divine  justice, 
Christ  died  to  reconcile  justice  and  mercy,  so  as  to  make  jus- 
tice suercifiil,  and  mercy  just. 

But,  in  opposition  to  this  view,  the  Unitarian  argument  is 
BO  formidable  as  to  seem  quite  unanswerable.  On  grounds 
of  reason,  the  Unitarian  maintains  that  there  can  be  no  such 
conflict  among  the  diviae  attributes,  waiting  till  an  event 
should  occur  in  human  history  by  which  they  should  he  recou- 
eiled.  That  God's  justice  and  mercy  should  have  been  in  a 
state  of  antagonism  down  to  A,  M,  4034,  when  Jesus  died,  is 
au  incredible  supposition.  No  event  taking  place  in  time  and 
space  can  be  the  condition  sine  qud  mttn  of  divine  perfection. 
And  any  struggle  or  conflict  like  that  supposed  implies  im- 
perfection. 

Moreover,  the  Unitarian  truly  maiuf  ains  that  the  Orthodox 
theory  that  men  cannot  be  forgiven  on  the  simple  condition 
of  repentance,  is  wholly  nnscriptnral.  The  Scriptures  plainly 
teach  that  forgiveness  follows  repentance.  In  the  classic  pas- 
sage of  the  Old  Testament  (Ezek.  18:20-32),  the  Jews 
were  taught,  unequivocally,  that  the  death  which  is  the  wages 
of  sin,  is  always  removed  by  the  simple  act  of  repentance. 
If  the  modern  doctrine  of  Orthodoxy  be  true,  that  in  order  to 
be  saved  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  repent,  bnt  also  to  believe 
in  the  atoning  sacrifice,  the  Jews  were  fatally  misled  by  this 
teaching  of  the  prophet. 

And  so  in  the  New  Testament,  the  parable  of  the  prodi- 
gal son  teaches  us  plainly  that  when  we  repent  and  return  to 
God,  we  shall  be  received,  and  that  without  any  reference  to 
belief  in  the  atonement. 

Moreover,  the  Unitariaus  are  fully  justified  in  saying  that 
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the  New  Testament  nowhere  asserta  that  the  primary  and 
immediate  influence  of  the  death  of  Jesua  is  upon  the  diviaa 
attributes.  In  every  instance  Christ  is  said  to  reconcile  ua 
lo  God,  never  to  reconcile  God  to  us.  (See  Eom,  5:10, 
11;  U;15.  2  Cor.  5:18,  19,  20.  Eph.  2:13,  16. 
ColoBs.  1 :  20,  21.  1  Peter  3  :  18.)  It  ia  we  "  wlio  wera 
afar  off,  and  have  been  rciade  nigh,  hy  the  blood  of  Chriat." 
It  is  loe,  "  who,  when  we  were  enemies,  were  reconciled  to 
God  by  the  death  of  his  Soo ; "  not  God,  who  was  afar  off, 
wlio  has  been  brought  nigh  to  us ;  not  God,  who  has  been 
reconciled  to  ua.  It  is  "  we,  who  have  received  the  atone- 
ment." Chriat  has  suffered  for  sins,  "  to  bring  us  to  God," 
not  lo  bring  God  to  us.  All  this  is  plain,  positive,  and  un- 
equivocal. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  that  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
meats  declare  the  forgiveness  of  sin  to  the  penitent,  we  never- 
Iheless  find  a  difficulty  in  believing  it.  It  seems  aa  if  God 
ought  not  to  forgive  ua  our  sins  on  so  simple  a  condition. 
And  it  is  on  this  very  feeling  that  the  whole  Orthodox  theory 
of  the  atonement  rests. 

The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  man  is  obliged  to  imder- 
etand  God  by  himself.  Since  man  was  made  in  the  imifge 
of  God,  he  can  know  God  only  by  understanding  the  moral 
and  spiritual  laws  of  his  own  aoul.  Now,  in  himself,  he 
finds  the  constant  antagonism  of  truth  and  love,  justice  and 
mercy,  conscience  and  desire.  From  this  essential  original 
antagonism  of  truth  and  love  spring  all  the  moral  conflicts 
which  make  cases  of  conscience.  Whenever  rfe  see  before 
us  a  divided  duty,  on  being  analyzed,  it  resolves  itself  into 
this  conflict  between  truth  and  love.  We  naturally,  and 
almost  necessarily,  transfer  this  same  conflict  to  the  mind  of 
God.  Whenever  we  wish  to  forgive  an  offender,  but  feel  aa 
if  we  ought  not  to  do  so,  we  teach  ourselves  to  regard  God 
as  feeling  the  same  dilflcidty.  Conscience  tells  us  that  we 
art!  not  fit  to  be  forgiven,  that  it  would  be  wrong  for  God  to 
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forgive  us.  Orthodo'^y  pKnta  itself  on  this  instinct,  and 
elaborates  its  various  theories,  which  men  accept  for  a,  time 
as  a  sufficient  explanation  of  their  difficulty,  and  then  rejiict 
when  their  Inconsistencies  appear.  The  deep-lying  difficulty 
is  the  sense  of  our  want  of  holiness,  and  the  instinctive 
feeling  of  the  eteriiil  mulual  repulsion  of  good  and  evil. 
Since  God  is  good,  and  we  are  evil,  how  can  he  forgive  us? 
If  forgiveness  merely  meant  Ihe  remitting  of  penalty,  it  might 
be  done  afier  sufficient  expiation.  If  forgiveness  meant  lay- 
ing aside  of  anger,  we  can  well  believe  that  God  catinot 
retain  wrath  against  his  children.  But  forgiveness  means 
communion,  the  mutual  love  of  father  and  child,  the  being 
always  in  the  presence  of  God.  And  for  this,  even  after  we 
have  repented,  and  are  endeavoring  to  do  right,  we  do  not 
feel  ourselves  qualified. 

This  is  the  real  difficulty.  Christ  did  not  die  to  pay  a  debt 
to  God,  or  lo  appease  his  wrath,  but  "  to  bring  us  to  God," 
and  to  put  the  Spirit  into  our  heart  by  which  we  can  say, 
"  Abba,  Father !  "  The  atonement  is  made  to  the  divine  jus- 
tice—  but  not  to  distributive  justice,  which  rewards  and 
punishes,  but  to  divine  justice  in  its  highest  form,  as  holiness, 
AiTd  this  consists  in  making  us  fit  to  appear  before  God, 
notwithstanding  our  sinfulness,  because  we  have  received  a 
principle  of  holiness  which  will  ultimately  cast  out  all  our 
sin.  When  we  have  faith  in  Christ,  we  have  Christ  formed 
within  us,  the  hope  of  glory.  God,  looking  on  us,  sees  us 
Hot  as  we  are  now,  but  as  we  shall  be  when  we  are  changed 
into  that  same  image  from  glory  to  greater  glory. 

'J.his  suggests  the  theory  which  may  replace  the  rest,  and 
reconcile  all  those  who  believe  in  Christ  as  the  Saviour  and 
lUideemer  of  men.  Christ  saves  ns  by  pouring  into  us  hi* 
own  life,  which  is  love.  Wheu  Christian  love  is  formed 
within  us,  it  has  killed  the  roots  of  sin  in  the  soul,  and  fitted 
us  to  be  forgiven,  and  to  enter  the  presence  of  God. 

In   conclusion,  we  may  say  that  Orthodoxy  is  right  in 
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mainfaiDing  that  Jesus  has  by  his  sufferings  and  deatli 
brought  iorgivenesa  to  maokind  —  not  by  propitiating  God 
or  appeasing  his  anger,  not  hy  paying  our  debt  or  removing 
a  dilficully  in  the  divine  mind,  but  by  lielping  us  to  sec  that 
the  love  of  God  is  able  to  lift  us  out  of  our  sin,  and  present 
us  spotless  in  the  presence  of  his  glory  with  exceeding  Joy. 
The  way  in  which  his  death  produces  this  result  is  the  sym- 
pathy wilh  human  sinfulness  and  sorrow,  which  finds  in  it 
its  iiighest  expression.  Those  whom  men  cannot  forgive, 
and  who  cannot  forgive  themselves,  see  that  God,  speaking 
Ihrough  the  sufferings  of  Jesus,  ia  able  to  forgive  them.  So 
the  love  of  God  bring'*  them  to  repentance,  and  those  who 
wore  afar  off  are  made  iiigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ. 

2a 
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CHAPTER    XI. 


S  1  -  Orthodox  Doctrine.  —  The  Assembly's  Catediiain, 
with  its  usual  frankness,  states  this  doctrine  thus ;  — ■ 
(chap.  3). 

I.  "  God,  froia  all  eteruity,  did,  by  the  most  wise  and  holy 
counsel  of  bis  own  will,  freely  and  iiuchangeahly  ordain  what- 
soever Cometh  to  pass,  yet  so  that  neither  is  God  the  author 
of  sin,  nor  is  violence  offered  to  the  will  of  the  creatures,  nor 
is  the  liberty  or  contingency  of  second  causes  taken  away, 
but  rather  eHtablished. 

II.  "Although  God  knows  whatsoever  mayor  can  come 
to  pass  upon  all  supposed  conditions,  yet  hath  ho  not  decreed 
anything  because  he  foi-esaw  it  as  future,  or  as  that  which 
would  come  to  pass  upon  sucli  conditions. 

III.  "  By  the  decree  of  God,  for  the  mauifeslation  of  his 
glory,  some  men  and  angels  are  predestinated  unto  everlast- 
ing life,  and  others  foreordained  to  everlasting  death. 

IV.  "  These  angels  and  men,  thus  predestinated  aad  fore- 
ordained, are  particularly  and  unchangeably  designed,  and 
their  number  is  so  certain  and  definite,  that  it  cannot  be  eilher 
increased  or  diminished, 

V.  "Those  of  mankind  that  are  predestinated  unto  life, 
God,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  was  laid,  aceoiding 
to  his  eternal  and  immutable  purpose,  and  the  secret  counsel 
and  good  pleasure  of  his  will,  hath  chosen  in  Christ  utito 
everlasting  glory,  out  of  his  mere  free  grace  and  love,  with- 
out any  foresight  of  faith  or  good  works,  oi 
either  of  them,  or  any  otiier  thing  in  the  creature, 
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tions  or  causes  moving  him  thereunto,  and  all  to  the  praise 
of  his  glorious  grace. 

VI.  "  A'  Goil  hath  appointed  iho  elect  uato  glory,  so  hath 
he,  by  the  eternal  and  most  free  purpose  of  his  wili,  fore- 
ordained all  the  means  thereunto.  Wherefore  they  who  tire 
elected,  being  fallen  in  Adam,  are  redeemed  by  Christ ;  are 
effectually  called  unto  faiih  in  Christ,  by  liis  Spirit  working 
IQ  due  season  ;  are  justified,  adopted,  sanctified,  and  kept  by 
Jiis  power  through  faith  unto  salvation.  Neither  are  any 
other  redeemed  by  Christ,  effectually  called,  justified,  adopted, 
eanctificd,  and  saved,  but  the  elect  only. 

VII.  "  The  rest  of  mankind  God  was  pleased,  according 
to  the  unsear(,hable  coiinsil  of  his  own  will,  whereby  he  ex- 
tendeth  or  wiihholdeth  mercy  as  he  pleaseth,  for  the  glory 
of  111-  ao\erei„Q  power  over  his  creatures,  to  pass  by,  and  to 
ordain  ihtna  to  dishonor  and  wrath  for  their  sin,  to  the  praise 
of  his  glorious  justice  " 

This  statement  is  contained  in  the  ereed  of  more  than  three 
lhou«d,nd  churches  in  the  Uuited  States.  So  lar  as  it  is  be- 
lieved by  those  who  prjfeaa  it,  it  conveys  the  idea  of  a  Grod 
who  IS  pure  will  —  a  God,  in  short,  who  does  as  he  pleases, 
saving  some  of  hin  creatures  and  damning  others,  without 
reason  or  justice  He  does  not  reward  virtue  nor  punish 
Bin,  but  atdtteri  the  joj«  of  heaven  and  the  formeala  of  hell 
out  ot  a  mere  caprice  as  an  Eastern  despot  gives  a  man  & 
puite  of  gold,  or  inflicts  the  bastinado,  without  reason,  sim- 
pl)  to  gratify  his  seuae  of  power.  The  essential  chara<;ter 
of  such  a  Bemg  is  arbitriry  will,  and  this  creed  of  Calvinism 
places  an  infinite  ctpnce  on  the  throne  of  the  universe,  in- 
stead ol  tiie  lieing  whom  the  Gospels  call  "  Our  Father." 

Let  us  see  how  far  this  view  of  God  is  mitigated  by  mod- 
ern explaoiitionH. 

The  Old  School  Presbyterian  ism,  or  Princeton  Orthodoxy, 
accepts  it  in  its  entireneas.'  They  simply  deny  tlie  eouse- 
quences  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  it.     They  deuy  that  it 
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makes  God  Ihe  author  nf  sin,  or  that  siufiil  dispositions  are 
created  by  God.  Thsy  deny  that  this  doctrine  interferea 
wiih  freedom  of  will  in  luaa.  lint  they  are  obliged  to  admit 
thai,  according  to  tbeir  creed,  God  decrees  thioga  which  he 
foi'bids ;  for,  "inasmuch  as  many  things  occur  contrary  to 
bis  commands,  while  yet  ho  foreordains  all  things,  it  mnst 
be  that  in  these  cases  he  purposes  one  thing  and  commnuds 
another."  *  In  other  words,  God  sends  his  prophets,  and  apos- 
tles, and  Soil,  lo  command  men  to  do  justly  and  love  mercy, 
when  he  has  already  determined  that  they  shall  commit  sin. 
This  school  rejects  the  Arminian  doctrine  that  God's  decree 
is  founded  on  his  foreknowledge,  and  asserts  that  hia  fore- 
knowledge is  based  on  his  decree. 

The  Old  School  in  New  England  do  not  go  quite  so  far  as 
Princeton.  They  say,  decidedly,  that  God  foreordains  siii 
only  by  permitting  it.  Still,  they  reject,  as  stoutly  as  their 
sterner  confreres,  the  Arminian  view,  and  insist  that  God's 
decrees  are  not  based  on  his  foreknowledge.! 

According  to  Dr.  Duffield,  of  Detroit,  the  Now  School 
Presbyterians  escape  the  pinch  of  this  conflict  hy  taking 
refuge  in  their  ignorance.  They  are  not  "  Ultra-Ciilvinists," 
and  they  are  not  "  Arininians,"  and  especially  they  "  do  not 
wish  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written,"  J  Dr.  D,  asserts 
that  the  Old  School  makes  the  decree  in  election  to  be  wholly 
arbitrary,  while  the  New  School  believes  that  it  has  a  reason, 
though  one  wholly  unknown.  But  the  Ilopkinsiansg  say 
that  "  the  sovereignty  of  God  belongs  to  him  as  the  Supremo 
Disposer,  and  consists  in  his  perfect  right  aad  perfect  ability 

•  '■  Doclrinnl  Attitnde  of  Old  School  PrmbytcrlanB."    By  I  yman  II    At. 


I'niihyturLma."    By  liev.  George  Kaffleld. 
n.  Jnlf .  mi. 
Eiiocli  Tond,  D.D.,  Profcaeor  in  Baiigoi' 
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to  do  as  lie  pleases."  Of  course,  having  made  the  will  of 
Goi!  wholly  arbitrary,  they  proceed  to  deny  that  it  la  arbi- 
trary, or  lliiit  wilfulness  in  God  can  possibly  be  wilful.  But 
all  this  IS  UMii^  MOids  ol  wuil  foi  tie  Almighty,"  and 
"accepting  his  person  ' 

Methodism,  on  the  conttary,  denica  that  God  foreordaliia 
whatsoe^u  comes  to  pass,  holding  foieoidination  to  be  a 
causative  act  "  It  also  denies  th  it  man  is  guilty  for  inhoi'- 
ited  sm,  or  i  iiny  way  responsible  for  his  depraved  nature. 
He  only  becomes  responsible  when  he  begins  to  act  freely. 
He  may  suffer  for  inherited  evil,  but  cannot  justly  be  pun- 
ished for  ii.  Thus  Methodism  avoids  the  rude  injustice  of 
the  Calvinistic  syslcm.  And  yet,  as  Scbleiermacher  lias 
Bhown,t  if  it  accepts  total  depravity,  it  must  also  consistently 
a'jccpt  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election.  For  if  man  is 
totally  depraved,  he  cannot  take  a  single  st«p  towards  his  ovrn 
salvation.  God  must,  in  every  case,  take  the  initiative,  an^ 
begin  the  conversion  of  each  man  who  is  converted.  There- 
fore, if  we  ask  why  one  man  is  converted,  and  another  not, 
the  only  answer  possible  is  this  —  ihal  God  chose  to  convert 
one,  aud  not  the  other,  Schleiermachor  accepts  and  defends 
the  doctrine  of  election,  but  by  connecting  it  with  that  of 
universal  restoration,  which  reduces  it  to  the  statement  that 
God  saves  all,  but  in  a  certain  order,  which  order  is  deter- 
mined by  himself,  without  regard  to  any  foresight  of  merit  or 
demerit  in  man. 

§2.  Scripture  Basis /or  this  Doctrine.  —  The  principal 
passages  relied  upon  for  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees  are 
found  in  liom,  8  :  30,  and  9  : 8-24.  In  these  passages,  Paul 
is,  no  doubt,  s[)euking  of  an  unconditional  election.     In  the 

•  •'DoLtrincH  of  Mutliwllnm."  By  Kev.  Dr.  WUedon.  JliMiutiiiwH  Satra, 
April,  isoa, 

t  "  TliQologlaelie  Ziitscrifl."    Hfintnsgcg^lwn  von  Dr.  Friedr.  Schldemar- 
clier,  Dr.  ^V.  U.  L.  Don'oetc,  uad  Dr.  Frlodr.  LUoke.    £rBt«8  Ilefl,  Berlla, 
1819.    Crber  die  Lehre  i«n  tier  ErwalUang. 
23* 
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firet,  he  declares  that  Ihe  gift  of  Christianity  to  those  w}i(> 
received  it  was  no  accident.  God  had  known  thorn  long  ago 
as  individuals,  known  them  before  (hey  were  bom,  known 
the  character  they  were  to  have.  He  had  foreordained  Ihera 
to  hiicome  Christiaaa,  to  bo  made  into  the  likeness  of  Christ. 
lie  had  called  them  to  be  Christians  by  his  providen  e ;  he 
had  forg  ven  them  their  sina ;  he  had  glorified  them,  filJing 
t'.iem  w  Ih  the  glory  of  the  new  life  of  faith  and  love.  In 
t)ie  other  pass  ge  Paul  shows  the  Jews  ihat  God  selects 
races  a  d  fain  1  e^  not  according  to  any  merit  of  theirs,  but 
for  reasons  of  i  is  own,  to  do  his  work.  Ishmael  as  well  as 
Isaac  was  a  cl  Id  of  Abraham,  but  Isaac  was  selected, 
Esau  as  well  as  J(*cob  was  a  child  of  Isaac,  but.  Jacob  was 
selected.  It  is  no  merit  of  the  man  which  causes  him  to  be 
chosen,  no  fault  which  causes  him  to  be  rojecled,  but  that 
one  is  made  for  the  work,  and  the  other  not.  One  is  ia- 
flueuoed  to  obey  and  serve ;  one  is  allowed  to  iijsist  God's 
will ;  and  yet  both  of  them  —  he  who  obeys  and  he  who 
resists  —  serve  the  divine  purpose.  The  Jewisli  Christians, 
therefore,  uiay  believe  that  their  nation,  in  resisting  Christ,  is 
blindly  serving  the  providential  designs  of  God,  and  mak- 
ing way  for  the  Gentiles  to  come  in  ;  and  then,  the  Gentiles, 
in  turn,  will  lielp  them  to  come  in,  "  and  so  all  Israel  shall 
be  saved."  But  In  neither  of  these  passages  is  any  reierence 
to  final  salvation  or  damnation.  All  that  is  spoken  of  13  Iho 
predestined  and  divinely  arranged  order,  the  providential 
method,  in  which  gifts  are  bestowed  and  opportunities  of- 
fered. In  fact,  in  Eom.  11 :  28,  election  is  formally  opposed 
to  the  gospel.  As  regards  the  gospel,  or  the  reeeption  of 
Chrisiianity,  the  Jews  are  enemies ;  that  is,  are  left  out  of  the 
circle  of  God's  gifts,  in  order  thiit  the  Gentiles  may  come  io. 
But  as  regards  the  election,  they  are  still  the  chosen  people, 
inheriting  all  the  qualities,  powers,  position,  which  their 
fathers  had  before  them,  since  God  never  takes  back  his 
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gifts.*  So  also  in  Ephesians  1  :  5,  11,  Paul  says  that  we, 
Chrtsliaiis,  have  been  chosen  in  Chvisl  before  the  foundation 
(f  the  worW,  and  predestined  to  be  adopted  as  children,  and 
oblQined  au  iaheritance  in  Christianity.  But  neither  here  in 
anything  intended  concerning  final  salvation.  It  all  refers  tc 
tJieir  having  received  the  gift  of  Christian  faith,  in  the  plan 
of  God,  by  a  wise  providence  of  his,  and  not  by  accident. 
So  also,  in  Timothy  (2  Tim.  1:9),  Paul  says  that  God  hath 
sa*  ed  us  out  of  the  world,  and  called  us  to  be  Christians,  not 
because  of  any  merit  of  ours,  but  simply  according  to  a 
gracious  purpose  which  he  always  had,  that  the  Geutilea 
should  come  into  his  kingdom  with  (he  Jews.  In  none  of 
these  passages  is  any  final  doom  or  destiny  hereafter  intended : 
all  of  them  refer  to  tie  gift  of  Christianity  in  this  world. 
The  apostle  softens  the  exultation  of  the  Gentiles,  and  consoles 
the  sorrow  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  by  telling  thom  that  the 
acceplauce  of  ihe  Gentiles  and  rejection  of  the  majority  of  the 
Jews  is  pari  of  a  great  plan  of  Providence,  which  will  finally 
redound  to  the  good  of  both. 

§  3.  Edation  of  the  Divine  Decree  to  Human  Freedom.  — ■ 
In  order  that  God  shall  be  the  Euier  of  the  world,  and  its 
pvovidence,  he  must  know  the  course  of  events,  and  deter- 
mine them.  lu  order  that  man  shall  be  responsible,  and  a 
moral  being,  he  must  be  tree  to  choose,  at  every  moment, 
between  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil.  In  part  of  his 
nature  and  life,  man  is  a  creature  of  destiny ;  in  part,  be  is 
the  creator  of  destiny.  Every  man's  character  is  the  result 
of  three  factors — organization,  education,  and  Ireedom.  The 
character  he  has  now  has  come  to  him,  partly  from  the 
organization  with  which  he  was  born,  partly  from  the  in- 
fluences by  which  he  has  beeu  educated,  and  partly  from  what 

•Rom.  li!29.  "  The eifiB nnd  calltngB  of  Ooa  nrc without  repentinoe."  Bjr 
this  we  oorterstuotl  tho  apostle  to  moao  the  aame  thins  "8  ia  tmpLicd  In  Ecelo- 
siabtos  (S :  H)  ■  "  I  know  tliat  what  (lua  ilotth,  it  is  forever,"    (iod,  liuviug 
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lie  has  done  or  omittcJ  to  do  at  every  mnmeat  of  his  life. 
Now,  the  two  Si'st  of  these  factors  are  out  of  his  power.  A 
man  born  in  Africa,  or  descended  from  Cliinese  pa  ents,  can- 
not, hy  any  choice  or  effort,  become  what  a  man  born  ;f  Fronoh 
or  German  parents  may  become.  A  man  born  among  the 
Turks  or  Arabs,  and  educated  by  the  cireumstanccs  surround- 
ing him  there,  must  be  a  wlioliy  different  man  from  one  boi'n 
in  New  England.  Man's  freedom,  therefore,  may  be  likened 
to  the  power  of  tlie  helmsman  to  direct  a  vessel.  He  cannot 
determine  what  sort  of  a  vessel  he  shall  be  in,  nor  what  sort 
of  weather  or  currents  shall  come :  all  he  can  do  at  any  mo- 
ment is  to  steci-  it  to  the  right  or  left.  If,  now,  in  steering,  he 
guides  liimaelf  by  a  compass  turning  to  a  fised  point,  and  by 
a  chart  giving  the  true  position  of  continents  and  islands,  then 
this  power  enables  him,  in  spite  of  storms  and  calms,  to  take 
the  vessel  round  (he  world,  to  the  harbor  be  seeks.  But  if  be 
lias  no  chart  and  compass,  but  steers  as  he  chooses  from 
moment  to  moment,  he  goes  nowhere.  His  vessel  will  then 
drift  before  the  eieady  winds  and  constant  currents.  So  is 
human  freedom  a  great  power  when  it  guides  itself  by  eternal 
truths  and  fixed  laws.  But  if  it  does  not,  then  it  is  not  free- 
dom, but  only  wilfulness  and  it  atcorapli'^hes  nothing  Man's 
freedom  is  thus  surroundLd  by  dmue  providence  God  de- 
termines the  origmal  or^jinuation  of  eiery  human  bei=g ; 
God  determmes  the  circumstances  which  educate  him,  i.ud 
God  has  fixed  the  laws  by  which  hu  must  guide  himself  in 
order  to  become  leally  Iret,  He  cannot  therefore  resist  the 
divine  will  e"£cept  lempoianly  He  can  poslpone  the  time 
when  Gods  kiii„  loin  shall  come  ic  his  mil  be  done  but 
that  is  all 

g  4.  Eibtory  of  the  Doctrine  of  Blectton.  and  Predesth.'i- 
(ton.  —  Bclbre  Augustine,  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  of 
the  Church  taught  the  concurrence  of  free  will  and  grace  in 
human  conversion.     They  taught  that  man  must  begin  the 
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work,  and  that  God  would  aid  hira.  God  and  man  must 
work  together. 

Then  cam/  the  coQtroversy  between  Aitgiistine  and  Pela- 
gius.  The  latter,  being  at  Rome,  heard  this  seoteuce  read 
from  llie  writings  of  ilie  former  :  "  Da  quod  juhes,  et  juhe 
quod  vis"  —  Give  what  thou  commandest,  and  command 
what  tliou  wiliest,  Pelagiua  objected  to  this  formula.  He 
said,  "  Since  man  ought  to  be  without  sin,  he  can  be  without 
sin."  "  There  is,"  said  he,  "  ia  man,  a  '  Can  Do,'  a  '  Will 
Do,'  and  a  '  Do.' "  Tlie  first  is  from  God ;  in  the  others 
God  and  man  unite. 

Augustine  objected  that  God  worked  in  us  both  to  will  and 
to  do.  He  had  first  taught  that  God  sends  motives  which  we 
can  obey  or  resist ;  but  he  saw  that  if  God  works  in  us  to 
will,  he  must  abo  conquer  our  resistance,  and  work  the  power 
by  which  we  consent. 

Bat  to  this  Pelagius  replied,  "  Then  there  is  co  freedom 
in  man." 

Augustine  answered,  "  God  does  not  move  us  as  we  move 
a  stone,  but  rationally  ;  he  makes  us  will  what  is  good,  and 
does  not  force  ns  against  our  will.  He  frees  the  wiU  from 
its  proclivity  to  evil,  by  '  preparing  grace,'  and  delernaines  it 
to  good  by  '  efiecling  grace.'  That  some  do  not  yield  to  this, 
is  not  because  of  their  greater  resistance,  hut  because  God 
does  not  choose  to  conquer  their  resistance," 

This  is  the  point  where  grace  passes  into  predestination. 

The  Old  Church  had  maintained  that  God  predestined  to 
lifii  those  whom  \\^  foresaw  would  repent  and  obey  him.  His 
foreknowledge  did  not  cause  this  to  happen,  but  he  foreknew 
it  because  it  would  happen.  It  did  not  take  place  because 
he  foresaw  it,  hut  he  foresaw  it  because  ii  wouhl  take  place. 

Election,  according  to  the  esvrly  Fathers,  was  nothing  arbi- 
tJ-ary.  It  depended  on  man  to  be  saved  or  lost.  So  taught 
Justin  Martyr,  Origen,  Basil,  Hilary. 

Basil  said,  "God  hardened  Pharaoh's  htart  hy  his  judg- 
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ments,  which  were  sent  to  show  how  hard  it  was,  because 
he  saw  he  would  not  repent." 

Origen  adds,  "  Like  a  wise  physician,  God  did  not  euro 
Pharaoh  too  soon,  for  fear  of  a  relapse.  He  let  him  drink 
the  cup  of  sin  to  the  bottoni  in  this  life,  so  as  to  cure  hiin 
more  thoroughly  hereafter," 

Pelkgius  (and  Augustine  at  first)  took  the  same  view. 
They  said  that  God  foresees  and  permits  evil,  and  .recruou 
the  consequence  of  it. 

Augustine  said,  "  G«d  has  chosen  some  men  ia  Christ,  not 
because  he  foresaw  they  would  be  good,  but  because  he  de- 
termined to  make  tliem  so."  The  reason  of  this  choice, 
therefore,  lay  not  in  man,  but  in  God's  arbitrary  wOl. 

Pelttgius  said,  "  This  is  fatalism,  under  the  name  of  grace, 
and  is  saying  that  God  accepts  the  persons  of  men." 

Augustine  answered,  "  All  men  in  Adam  are  in  ruin.  God 
saves  some  of  them.  If  he  let  all  die,  we  could  not  blame 
him  ;  how  much  loss  for  saving  some  !  " 

But  why  does  he  not  save  all  ?     The  answer  is,  — 

Because  the  elect  see  in  the  fate  of  the  non-eiect  what 
they  have  escaped,  and  God's  justice  is  revealed  with  hia 
goodness. 

None  of  the  elect  perish,  though  they  may  die  unbaptized, 
and  be  ever  so  bad  in  their  lives ;  but  they  will  be  all  con- 
verted before  they  die. 

The  non-elect  may  be  often  better  men  than  the  elect ;  but 
they  will  not  be  saved. 

The  only  place  where  Augustine  allows  freedom  is  in 
Adam,   who  might  have  turned  either  way. 

Semi-Pel agianism  consists  essentially  in  saying,  "  Maa 
begins  the  work;   Grod  aids  him." 

Augustine's  view  was  carried  out  afterwards  thus :  "  If 
God  does  all,  it  is  no  use  to  preach,  exhort,  or  read  Scrip- 
ture, or  use  any  means  of  grace." 

Augustine  had  said  that  reprobation  was  not  ii  decree  to 
sin,  but  to  punishment. 
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But  Gottsclialk,  his  follower,  said  it  was  a  decree  to  sm. 
The  Church  rejected  this  statement,  aad  softened  the  doc- 
trine,    Thomas  Aquiaas  revived  it  again. 

Luther  and  Oalvia  both  maintained  that  there  is  no  good 
in  man  after  the  fall.  Flaeius  said  that  original  sin  is  Ihe 
Biihstance  of  human  nature,  and  human  nature  now  bears  the 
iiuago  of  the  devil. 

Luther  made  freedoia  of  the  will  to  consist  in  doing  evil 
■with  pleasure,  and  not  by  constraint. 

Calvin  deuied  that  there  is  any  free  will.  "  Why  give  it 
such  a  lofty  title  ?  "  he  said.  He  seemed  to  think  that  all  the 
power  left  to  men  is  so  much  taken  from  God. 

When  God  says,  "Do  this  and  live,"  it  is,  says  Luther, 
merely  imny  on  his  part,  as  though  he  had  said,  "  See  if  you 
can  do  it !     Try  it." 

Luther  actually  taught  that  God's  will  in  repealed  Scripture 
was,  that  all  should  be  saved,  but  his  real  and  secret  will  was, 
that  not  all  should  be  saved. 

MeUnethon  said,  "  Man  has  no  power  by  himself  to  do 
right;  but  when  grace  is  offered,  he  cau  receive  it  or  re- 

Calvia  went  beyond  Augustine.     He  taught  that, — 

1.  The  decree  of  predesii nation  was  not  merely  a  decree 
to  punishment,  but  to  sin.  He  rejecls  with  scorn  the  distinc- 
tion between  permitling  and  causing,  between  foreknowledge 
and  predestination.  He  says  it  is  impi-oper  to  have  God's 
decree  waiting  on  men's  choice. 

2.  He  taught  that  Adam's  sin  was  decreed  by  God.  The 
Infralapsarian  taught  that  God  foresaw  that  Adani  would 
sin,  and  so  decreed  some  men  to  life,  and  others  to  death. 
The  Supralapsiirian  taught  that  God  determined  to  reveal 
his  majesty,  and  mercy,  and  justice.  He  created  men,  and 
made  them  miserable  to  show  his  mercy,  and  made  them 
sinful  to  show  his  justice. 

3.  If  men  complain  that  God  has  so  created  them,  Calvin 
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},  God  has  the  same  right  that  the  potter  has  over  the 
clay.  If  they  complain  that  God  has  choaeo  some,  and  not 
others,  to  hfe,  he  replies,  that  so  oxen,  horses,  and  sheep 
might  complain  that  they  were  not  men. 

i.  God  canses  the  sin  which  he  forbids.  This  is  not  a 
contradiction  in  him,  for  his  nature  is  difForont  from  ours. 

God  created  all  ibr  his  own  glory,  and  sinners  to  glorify 
liis  justice. 

Finally,  Calvin  himself  admits  that  this  is  "  a  horrible 
decree." 

§  5,  Election  is  to  Work  and  Opportunity  here,  not  to  Heaven 
hsreafter.  How  Jacob  was  elected,  and  how  the  Jews  tvere  a 
Chosen  People. — This  redactio  ad  ahuurdum  disproves  the 
common  idea  of  election.  If  a  man  were  elected  by  God 
to  heaven,  and  so  could  not  help  going  to  heaveu,  it  would 
not  he  woi-th  his  while  to  give  diligence  to  make  hia  call- 
ing and  election  sure.  It  is  sure  already,  without  any  dili- 
gence. 

The  common  Orthodox  idea  of  election  is,  therefore,  a 
false  one.  God  does  not  elect,  or  choose  ns,  ibr  passive 
eujoymcnl,  but  for  active  duty.  He  elects  us  to  opportuni- 
ties. Uo  elects,  or,  as  we  may  say,  selects,  us  ibr  certain 
special  work,  gives  us  certain  special  privileges,  and  holds 
us  to  an  accountability  for  the  use  of  them. 

In  the  parable  of  tlie  talents,  God  elecied,  or  selected,  one 
man  to  the  possession  of  five  talents,  another  to  the  possession 
of  two,  and  another  one.  Each  was  elected ;  but  each  was 
elected  to  opportunities,  and  each  to  a  different  oppor'nuity  ; 
but  they  all  had  to  give  diligence  to  make  their  ealli.ig  and 
election  sure. 

The  word  "elect"  was  first  applied  to  the  Jews.  Tl  ey 
were  an  elect  or  chosen  people.  They  were  selected  from 
among  all  nations  for  a  great  duty  aud  opportunity.  They 
were  taught  the  unity  of  God  and  his  holiness.  Tliey  were 
a  city  set  on  a  hill,  a  tight  sliiniug  in  the  darkness  of  the 
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■woi-M,  to  p  ]  m  il  t  uths.  That  was  t!ieir  opporlunily. 
It  WHS  not  h   pp  henveQ,  or  even  goodness,  that  they 

n-ere  clioi  1  b  t  RK.  As  loDg  as  they  continued  to 
(tc  this  work,  they  continued  (o  be  God's  chosen  or  selected 
people.  But  when  they  hardened  into  the  bigotry  of  Phari- 
scdsm,  and  froze  into  the  scepticism  of  Saddaceeism,  when 
ihey  ceased  to  do  the  work,  then  they  ceased  to  be  the  elect 
]icoplc.  While  they  were  diligent  to  make  their  election 
hiire,  they  were  the  elect,  but  no  longer. 

God  selected  Jacob  aud  rejected  Esau.  "  Jacob  have  I 
loied,  and  E&an  have  I  hated."  But  how  did  God  loie 
Jacob?  He  loved  him  by  giving  him  opportunity.  And 
why?  Not  because  he  was  belter  than  Esau,  but  because 
he  was  different.  Jacob  was  selected  to  be  father  of  the 
chosen  people  because  he  had  the  qualilies  required  ibr  his 
work.  Esau  was  wild,  reckless,  martial.  Jacob  was  indus- 
trious, money-making,  fond  of  small  trade  ;  pastoral,  rather 
than  warlike;  tenacious  of  his  ideas  even  to  obstinacy. 
Those  were  the  qualities  required  in  a  peopiu  who  were  bo 
few  that  if  they  had  been  warlike  they  would  lm\e  been 
swept  Irom  the  earth.  They  ne\er  fought  tur  the  pleasure 
of  lighting,  but  only  when  they  could  not  help  it,  or  when  a 
pohtical  necessity  compelled  it.  Though  surrounded  by 
nations  much  more  powerful  than  them.oeUu's,  —  theAssjr- 
ians  on  the  north-east  at  Nineveh,  the  E;:i,piuin3  on  the 
south-west,  the  Babylonians  on  ihe  cast,  the  Tyriaus  ou  ihe 
west,  and  the  Greeks  on  the  norfh-wcsl,  —  they  saw  the  fall 
of  all  Ihesc  great  nations  and  empires,  bui  they  continued. 
Sluny  waves  of  war  swept  o*er  their  Syrian  hills,  and  let^ 
tliem  mill  there,  peaceful,  industrious,  worshipping  Jehovah 
iu  their  sacred  city,  offering  no  motive  for  conquest,  tiw 
poor  to  tempt  invasion,  too  far  from  the  sea  to  grow  rich  by 
commerce,  like  the  Phosnicians,  Their  obscurity,  poverty, 
uud  unheroic  qualities  were  their  salvation,  and  these  tliey 
ikrived  apparently  from  Jacob,  their  ancestor. 
24 
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Thas  we  see  thit  Ihe  Jews  weie  a  chosen  people  anl  we 
see  what  they  were  chosen  for  aud  al  o  thit  Ihey  were 
chosen  not  because  of  superior  virtue  but  for  supeuor 
capacity. 

§  6.  How  other  Natwns  were  eheied  and  called  — 
Other  nations  were  chosen  too  for  other  purpose*  The 
Greeks  also  were  a  cho'ten  people  —  thoaea  lo  develop  ihe 
idea  of  beauty,  as  the  Jews  thxt  of  religion  Their  mission 
■was  beauty  in  art  an  1  m  literature  It  was  no  accident  that 
the/  came  as  thej  dil  fiom  confluent  taces,  flowing  together 
from  India  and  Phoemcia  and  seitliu^  in  that  sweet  climale 
and  romantic  laud  wheie  the  lovely  ^geau  tossing  its  soft 
bine  waters  on  the  re'oundmg  shore  tempted  them  to  bbm 
gation,  and  awakened  their  intellect  by  the  si^ht  of  many 
lands.  There  they  did  their  work  They  male  their  calling 
and  electioQ  sure.  Greek  architecture  —  one  birth  of  beauty 
after  another — was  born.  Athens  was  crowned  with  marvel- 
lous temples,  whose  exquisite  proportions  amaze  and  charm  us 
to-day  —  inimitable  creations  of  beauty.  Homer  came,  and 
then  epie  poetry  was  born,  ^schylns  and  tragedy  came; 
Pindar  and  the  lyric  song  ;  Theophrastus  and  pastoral  music  ; 
Anacreon  and  the  strain  which  bears  his  special  name.  And 
HO  Phidias  and  his  companions  created  sculpture,  Herodotus 
history,  Demoatheues  oratory,  Plato  and  Aristotle  philoso- 
pliy,  Zeuxis  painting,  and  Pericles  statesmanship.  This  was 
their  election,  and  they  made  it  sure. 

The  Romans  also  had  their  chosen  work.  They  were 
elected  to  develop  the  idea  of  law.  A  prosaic  people, 
but  tilled  with  notions  of  justice,  they  developed  jurispni- 
detu«.  To  show  that  a  nation  can  be  governed  not  bj  des- 
potic will,  nor  by  popular  will,  but  by  law,  —  this  was  the 
oflice  of  Eome,  As  long  as  it  did  this  work  it  prospered ; 
when  it  ceased  to  do  it,  it  fell.  All  other  races,  no  doitht, 
have  (heir  special  calling  too.  Some  make  it  sure ;  others 
seem  to  fail  of  making  it  sure,  and  so  disappear.     Thus  the 
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eleetioD  of  the  Jews  shows  a  principle  of  God's  government, 
asd  is  not  aa  exceptional  case. 

That  which  is  true  of  nations  and  races  is  also  true  of 
religions  and  of  Christian  denominatioiis.  All  Christiana 
are  a  chosen  people.  They  are  chosen  for  the  work  of 
teaching  to  tlie  human  race  the  great  doctrines  of  the  father- 
hood of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  Otl  er  religions 
were  sent  to  men  too.  Mohammed  had  1  s  n  ss  on  —  to 
convert  the  idolatrous  Arabs  to  Mono  1  e  sm  The  religions 
of  Asia  were  intended  to  prepare  1  e  v<iy  tor  CI  ristianity 
by  teaihmg  the  elementary  ideas  of  rel  g  on  and  molality. 

g  7  Moil)  d\ffereid  Denominatio  s  o  e  elected  —  Every 
great  denomination,  and  small  ones  too  are  cho  en  to  un- 
lold  some  one  Christian  idea.  Tie  Catl  ol  o  CI  rch  was 
choben  to  carr}  iorward  the  great  central  dea  ol  unity  — 
one  Loid,  one  latth,  one  baptism.  But  the  Catholic  Church 
13  not  catholic  enough :  it  has  turned  itself  into  n,  sect  by 
excluding  thoie  who  could  not  accept  all  its  statements  and 
methods,  though  they  accepted  Christ  The  Jewi-sh  Church 
committed  the  same  mistake  ^V  hen  it  became  narrow, 
bigoted,  eitlusive,  it  left  its  first  love ,  it  then  cea'^ed  to 
enlarge  itselt,  and  was  obliged  to  disappear  The  Jewish 
religion,  and  all  positive  religious,  are  bke  vases  in  wbuh  a 
plant  IS  gi owing  While  the  plants  are  young  they  hold 
them  easily ,  but  as  the  pliuls  grow  the  vases,  incapable  ot 
espaunou,  are  shivered  by  the  enlaij,ing  roots  "50  that, 
uiiless  the  Eoman  Catliol  c  Chuich  can  be  hberalized  and 
enlarged,  it  must  bieak  to  pieces 

Whatever  IS  said  of  Jews  as  the  chosen  and  elect  ,ieople 
is  intended  10  show  us  a  prinnple  which  must  be  applied  to 
otherh  It  is  a  principle  veiy  visible  in  their  case,  but  not 
conftned  to  them  It  la  the  law  ot  divine  Piovidence  iiy 
vkhat  ne  see  ot  its  woikmg  in  then  ciae  we  are  able  to  see 
it  m  other  ca^es,  whcie  it  is  less  disliuct  aud  less  apparent. 

S  8     Ulu,    Individuals   are    elected,  —  And    now    let    us 
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apply  Ihe  doctrine  of  election  to  individuals.  When  one  is 
elected  he  is  always  ele:;ttd  to  some  special  opportunity, 
which  ho  Clin  iiuprove  or  not,  and  for  which  lie  is  held 
account  ttble. 

When  God  sends  into  the  world  a  great  and  original 
genius,  like  Columbus,  Sir  Isaac  Newlon,  Dante,  Sliake- 
Spearc,  Mozart,  Mich  tel  Aogelu  Fianklin  Wa  hiu^rifu,  Ky- 
ron,  ISHpoleon,  it  is  veiy  plain  tl  at  il  ey  are  sent,  provided 
witli  certain  qualities,  to  do  a  (.eriainwoik  It  is  evident 
thalGol  meant  Columbus  to  disco* er  Ameiic*,  and  Dante 
to  wiite  a  poem  If  Columbus  had  tried  to  write  the  "  In- 
ferno and  Dante  had  devoted  himiell  to  myenling  a  steam- 
en  "ine,  it  Franklin  had  wniltn  sonnets  and  pastorals,  and 
Ifeaac  Newion  had  goue  into  trade  il  Washington  had 
composed  sjmphonies  and  Beethoven  had  travelled  to  dis- 
cover the  source  of  the  ttde  ihey  wouH  not  have  made 
their  calhng  and  elettioa  sure  Lit  sulI  en  (  tli  an  oc- 
casional cxteplion  like  that  of  Napoleon  nl  By  on)  w«re 
all  laithfid  to  their  own  inspiration,  an  I  e  h  ho  t  abide 
in  the  calling  m  which  he  was  called  and  o  ca  h  did 
the  work  God  gave  him  to  di  in  lie  world  ISarolcou 
and  Byron  did  their  work  only  parliallj  lor  thej  allowed 
their  egotism  to  blind  them,  so  as  to  lose  s  „l  t  of  the  r  mis- 
sion after  a  while.  God  sent  Napoleon  to  b  nd  to^e  I  cr  and 
organ'ze  the  insiimtious  of  a  new  time  — to  or^an  ze  liberty 
He  did  It  for  a  «eibou  and  then  sought  egotist itally  only  to 
build  up  himaeli  and  his  dynasty  ihen  Is  o  k  ca  e  to  a 
siidltu  end  tor  it  is  vanity  and  e^oti 'fin  which  make  us 
fad  We  wish  for  some  cillin„  haer  or  nobler  than  the 
calling  God  gne*   us      so   we  come  to  nothing 

In  these  great  and  si  min„'  esan  pies  wo  are  tau„ht  how 
God  el  (Is  men,  how  he  elects  all  men  and  bow  le  elects 
all  to  work  Ihese  are  not  the  exceplicual  cases,  ri  we  aie 
apt  to  suppoae   but  they  ate  the  lUustiatious  ol  a  univeisal 
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Em-tj  liunarfn  bun^;  lia*  his  own  gift  aud  opportunity  from 
God  -ome  ailt,r  this  taahion,  and  others  after  thit  If 
faithful,  hi,  can  lee  what  it  is  If  his  eye  h  "im^Ie  his 
whok  bcdy  is  lull  ol  li^ht  If  he  it  tiue  lo  the  light  withm 
his  soul  It  grows  more  aad  more  cleir  lo  him  what  God 
wants  him  to  do  Noteierj  nianH  buaini.'is  is  to  do  great 
works  10  the  world  hut  etery  one  is  sent  to  do  somolhmg 
aud  to  be  soaielhing  —  something  which  shall  hrmg  him 
nearLF  to  God  —  something  which  shall  mike  him  more  use- 
ful to  man.  At  first  he  is  confused  ;  he  cauDot  tell  what  his 
calling  is.  But  each  day,  if  he  be  faithful  to  each  day's 
call,  causes  the  whole  calling  of  his  life  to  become  more 
luminous  and  clear.  So  we  see  that  conscientious  and  faith- 
ful people,  as  they  continue  to  live,  grow  more  and  more 
into  specialty  of  work,  and  have  more  and  more  of  a  special 
place  aud  duty.  Thus  we  see  that  all  God's  callings  are 
ppccial,  and  none  vngue  or  general.  "  Every  man  has  his 
]>roper  gift  from  the  Lord  ;  one  after  this  fashion,  and  another 
after  that."  Perhaps  it  is  not  a  shining  gift,  it  will  not  make 
him  famous,  but  it  is  always  a  good  one  —  always  useful  and 
noble.  If  we  follow  God's  leadings,  we  shall  always  come 
out  right,  "  Let  every  man,"  says  tiie  apostle,  "  abide  in 
the  calling  in  which  he  is  called."  Let  him  not  be  impatient 
of  his  own  gift,  nor  covetous  of  another's ;  let  him  not  be 
uneasy  in  his  place,  nor  straining  for  something  beyond  his 
reach.  But  if  faithful  every  day  to  his  own  gift,  he  may  be 
sure  that  it  will  grow  at  last  into  something  truly  good, 
satisfactory,  and  sufficient, 

§  9.  How  Jesus  was  elected  to  le  the  Christ.  — Perhaps  we 
can  now  better  nnderstaud  how  Christ  was  "  the  chosen  one 
of  God."  If  Columbus  was  chosen  and  sent  to  discover  a 
world,  if  Danle  was  sent  to  be  a  great  poet,  if  Mozart, 
Kafaelle,  had  each  his  mission,  can  we  doubt  that  Jesus  also 
was  specially  selected  and  endowed  for  the  work  which  he 
Las  actually  done,  to  be  the  leader  of  the  buman  race  in 
24* 
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religion  and  goodness  —  to  lead  it  up  to  God  ?  Yel  those 
who  will  admit  the  mission  in  all  other  cases,  qiiestiou  it  in 
his  case.  But  \vhat  was  true  in  (hem  was  imidi  more  bo  in 
him.  He  was  conscious  from  the  first  that  he  w 
"  Wist  yo  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's 
"  To  this  end  I  was  horn,  that  I  might  bear  w 
Irulh,"  "  God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn 
llie  world,  but  that  the  world,  through  him,  might  be  saved." 
"For  this  cause  came  I  to  this  hour."  "  I  have  finished 
the  work  given  me  to  do." 

Jesus,  by  his  nature  and  organization,  by  his  education, 
by  the  very  time  of  his  birth,  by  the  inspiration  and  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  elected  and  tailed.  And  he  fuifilled 
his  part  perfectly  ;  and  so,  the  two  conditions  being  me!,  he 
became  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  perpetual  Euier  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  nature  of  man. 

§  10.  Other  Jllmtraiiom  of  Individual  Calling  and  Elec- 
tion. —  But  it  is  not  merely  great  men,  and  men  of  genius, 
who  are  thus  proi  identially  chtsen  and  sent.  Every  man  is 
chosen  for  somahin^  and  that  something  not  vague  aud 
general,  but  special  and  dialmct. 

You  go  into  some  countrj  Milage  of  Now  England,  You 
find  there  some  plaiD  farmer,  of  no  great  education,  perhaps, 
but  endowed  with  admiiable  msight  and  sagacity,  aud  of  a 
kind  and  benevolent  nature.  He  has  come  to  be  the  coun- 
sellor and  adviser  of  liie  whole  community.  He  has  no  title ; 
he  is  not  even  a  "  squire."  lie  has  no  office  ;  he  ia  not  even 
a  justice  of  the  peace.  But  he  fulfils  the  mission  of  peace- 
iiiaker  aud  of  sagacious  counsellor.  He  is  judge  witlioul-  n 
scat  on  the  bench  ;  he  is  spiritual  guide  without  being  called 
"  reverend ;  "  he  is  the  stay,  the  centre,  the  most  essentiii!  per- 
son in  the  place.  He  has  had  an  evident  calling  from  (Jod, 
not  from  man,  and  he  has  made  it  sure  by  his  diligence  and 
fidelity  in  Lis  work. 

And  perhiips  in  the  same  village  is  a  woman,  poor,  old, 
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and  uneducafed.  But  she,  loo,  has  a  calling  from  God. 
She  is  always  sent  for  in  the  hour  of  trial.  If  any  aw.idwit 
happens,  she  is  there.  Her  aagat-ity  and  experiiimre  help 
her  to  do  what  is  needed.  She  has  no  medical  diploma,  but 
she  is  the  good  physician  of  the  place.  God  gave  to  her 
Qative  sagacity,  gave  lo  her  benevolence,  gave  her  acute 
obscrvatiou  and  a  good  memory,  and  she  has  made  her  elec- 
tion sure  by  her  own  fidelity. 

Some  persons  are  called  to  love  and  teach  little  children  : 
that  is  their  work.  They  are  happy  with  children,  and  chil- 
dren are  happy  with  them.  Some  are  called  to  ejmpnthizo ; 
their  uaturea  overflow  with  sympathy ;  they  enter  readily 
into  all  trials  and  iaio  the  troubles  of  every  soul,  and  they 
pour  oil  and  wine  into  the  wounds  of  the  heart.  God  called 
them  to  be  his  good  Samaritans,  and  they  hear  the  call  and 

"  A  place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place,'' 
says  the  prudent  housekeeper.  "  A  place  for  every  man, 
and  every  man  in  his  place,"  says  the  divine  Plouackctper, 
who  has  so  many  mansions  in  his  house,  and  whose  Son 
said  he  went  to  prepare  a  place  for  us  there  in  the  Other 
world  —  a  working  place,  probably,  and  a  sphere  of  labor 
there  as  here.  But  in  this  world,  too,  what  a  delighl  it  is  to 
see  any  one  in  his  right  place  ! 

There  are  different  ways  in  which  God  calls  us,  and  differ- 
ent kinds  of  callings.  But  every  calling  of  God  is  good  and 
noble.  lie  calls  us  to  work  ;  he  calls  us  to  Christian  good- 
ness ;  be  calls  us  to  heavenly  joy,  to  glory,  honor,  and 
immortality.  These  are  the  three  great  callings  of  man  — 
Christian  work  first,  Christian  goodness  nest,  Clirislian 
glory  last.  Since  God  made  every  one  of  us,  he  made  every 
one  of  us  for  something ;  he  has  appointed  a  destiny  lor  each 
one,  and  he  calls  us  to  it.  If  we  do  not  hear  the  genilc  call, 
the  whisper  of  his  grace,  he  calls  iia  by  trial,  by  disaster,  by 
disappoiutmenl.      He  cbiisteus  us  for  our  profit,      lie  prunes 
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our  too  iusuriaat  branches  that  we  may  briug  forih  more 
fruit. 

iso  tliia  doctriae  of  election,  in  its  other  form,  as  usual]/ 
taught  by  Orthodoxy,  so  harsh  and  terrible,  — "  horribile 
decTctam," — so  dishonorable  to  God,  so  destructive  to  nio- 
ralily,  so  palsying  to  effort,  grows  lovely  ind  incouiaging 
«  heu  loijked  at  aright. 

As  one  grows  old,  and  looks  back  over  his  past  life,  he 
sees  the  working  of  tbis  divine  decree —  working  where  he 
concurred  with  it,  working  where  he  resisted  it.  He  SLes 
more  and  more  clearly  what  his  election  was,  and  how  be 
has  fulfilled  it,  how  far  failed.  He  sees  himself  as  a  youth, 
fiery  and  ardent,  striving  for  one  thing,  educated  by  God 
for  another.  He  sees  how  he  was  parlly  led  and  pai-lly 
driven  into  his  true  work  ;  how  he  hat,  been  made  mi  iuairu- 
ment  by  God  for  good  he  never  dreamed  of  to  God's 
other  children.  He  says,  "It  is  no  doing  of  mine.  It 
is  the  Lord's  doing.  He  chose  me  for  it  before  the  ibun- 
dation  of  the  world.  I  builded  better  than  I  knew.  I  have 
failed  in  a  thousand  plans  of  my  own,  but  1  liav  e  ignoranlly 
fulfilled  God's  plans.  I  am  like  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish, 
who  went  out  to  seek  his  father's  asses,  and  found  a  kln;;- 
dom.  1  am  like  Schiller's  explorer,  who  went  to  sea  with 
a  thousand  vessels,  and  came  to  shore  saved  in  a  single 
boat,  yet  having  in  that  boat  the  beat  result  of  (he   »hole 
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CHAPTER     XII. 

UniOKTALTTY  AND  THE  ItESOKKECTIOS. 

§  1.  Orthodox  Doctrine.  —  The  Orthodox  doctrine  of  Ihe 
future  life  is  thus  stated  in  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  chaptei 
32:  — 

"  I.  The  bodies  of  men,  after  death,  return  to  dust,  and 
eee  corruption  ;  but  their  souls  (which  neither  die  nor  sleep) 
having  an  immortal  subsistence,  immediately  return  to  God 
who  gave  them.  The  souls  of  the  righteous,  being  then 
made  perfect  ia  holiness,  are  received  into  the  highest  heav- 
ens, where  they  behold  the  face  of  God,  in  iight  and  glory, 
waiting  for  the  full  redemption  of  their  bodies.  And  tlie 
souls  of  the  wicked  are  cast  into  hell,  where  Ihey  remain  in 
torments  and  utter  darkness,  reserved  to  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day.  Besides  these  two  places  for  soula  separated 
from  their  bodies,  the  Scripture  acknowledgeth  none. 

"  II.  At  the  last  day,  such  as  are  found  alive  shall  not 
die,  hut  be  changed;  and  all  the  dead  shall  be  raised  up 
with  the  selfsame  bodies,  and  none  other,  although  with 
ditferent  qualities,  which  shall  be  united  again  with  their 
souls  Ibrever. 

"III.  The  bodies- of  the  unjust  shall,  by  the  power  of 
Christ,  he  raised  to  dishonor;  Ihe'bodies  of  the  just  by  his 


Spirit  unto  honor, 

and  be  made  conformable  lo  his  own  glori- 

ous  body." 

The  views  here 

givea  may  be  considered,  on  the  whole, 

the  OrtLodox  noti 

ODS  on  this  subject,  although  Orthodoxy  is 

by  DO  means  rigo 

rous  on  these  points.      Considerable  diver- 

Bily  of  opinion  is 

i  here  allowed.     The  nature  of  the   life 
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between  death  and  the  resurrection,  and  the  nature  of  the 
resurreclion  body,  are  differently  apprehended,  ivithout  any 
discredit  to  the  Orthodoxy  of  the  belief.  But,  on  the  whole, 
we  may  say  that  the  Orthodox  views  on  these  topics  include 
the  following  heads  :  — 

1.  Man  consists  of  soul  aud  body. 

2.  The  soul  of  man  is  naturally  immortal. 

3.  The  only  satisfactory  proof  of  this  immortality  is  tt  o 
resurrection  of  Christ. 

4.  Christ's  resurrection  consisted  in  his  return  to  earth  in 
the  same  body  as  that  with  which  he  died,  though  glorified. 

5.  Our  resurrection  will  consist  in  our  taking  again  the 
eanie  bodies  which  we  have  now,  glorified  if  we  are  Chris- 
tians, but  degraded  if  we  are  not. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  views  which  incline  towards 
rationalism  and  spiritualism  agree  in  part  with  these  state- 
ments, and  in  part  differ  ;  thus  :  — 

1.  They  usually  agree  with  Orthodoxy  in  believing  man 
to  consist  of  soul  and  body. 

2.  They  also  agree  iu  believing  the  bohI  of  man  naturally 
immortal. 

3.  They  differ  from  Orthodoxy  in  thinking  the  proof  of 
immortality  to  be  found  in  human  consciousness,  not  at  all 
in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 

We  will  therefore  examine  these  two  points  of  immortality 
and  the  resurrection,  to  see  what  the  true  doctrine  of  icrip- 

§  2.  The  Doctrine  of  ImmortalUy  as  tauglU  hy  Reason,  the 
Jnntinetive  ConsoiousnetiS,  and  Scripture.  —  The  first  class  of 
proofs  usually  adduced  for  immortality  are  the  rational 
proofs,  which  are  such  as  these :  — 

The  Metaphysical  Proof.  —  This  is  based  on  the  dis- 
tinction of  soul  and  body.  The  existence  of  the  soul  is 
proved  exactly  as  we  prove  the  existence  of  the  body.     If 
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we  can  prove  the  one,  we  can  equally  prove  the  other.  If 
any  one  aska,  Uoiv  do  we  know  there  is  such  a  thing  aa 
body?  we  reply  that  we  know  it  by  the  senses;  we  can 
louch,  laste,  smell,  and  see  it.  But  to  this  the  answer  is, 
that  the  senses  only  give  us  sensations,  and  that  these  sensa- 
tions are  in  the  mind,  not  out  of  it.  We  Lave  a  sensation 
of  I'esistaace,  of  color,  of  perfume,  and  the  like ;  but  iiow 
do  we  kiiow  that  there  is  anything  outside  of  the  mind  cor- 
responding  to  them?  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  by  a  neces- 
sary Jaw  of  the  reason,  when  we  have  a  sensation,  we  infer 
Boioe  external  substance  from  which  it  proceeds.  We  look 
at  a  book,  for  example.  We  have  a  sensation  of  shape 
and  color ;  we  infer  sometJiing  outside  of  our  mind  from 
which  it  proceeds.  In  other  words,  we  perceive  qualities 
and  iuler  substance.  This  inference  is  a  spontaneous  and 
inevitable  act  of  the  mind.  Now,  we  ai-e  conscious  of 
another  group  ot  feelings  which  are  not  sensations,  which  do 
not  come  from  without,  but  from  within.  These  are  mental 
and  moral.  But  they,  too,  are  qualities  ;  and,  as  in  the  other 
case,  perceiving  qualities,  we  infer  a  substance  in  which  they 
inhere.  This  latter  substance  we  name  sou!,  and  we  know 
it  exactly  as  we  know  body,  li  is  known  by  us  as  a  simple 
substance,  having  personal  unity.  The  personality,  the  "  I," 
is  a  tundamentai  idea.  Now,  as  sooa  as  -we  perceive  the 
existence  of  soul,  it  becomes  evident  that  soul  cannot  die. 
It  uiay  be  annihilated,  but  it  cannot  die.  For  what  is  death 
when  applied  to  the  body?  Dissolution  or  separation  of  the 
pans,  but  not  destruction  of  the  simple  elements.  Death  ia 
decomposition  of  these  elements,  and  their  resolution  into 
new  combinations.  Mow,  the  soul,  being  known  by  us  as  a 
simple  substance,  is  incapable  of  dissolution. 

This  ia  the  metaphysical  proof  of  immortality.  Then  eomei 
the  TELBOLOGic  proof,  or  that  from  final  causes.  Man's 
end  is  not  reached  in  this  life.  We  see  everything  in  this 
woiid  made  for  an  end.     The  body  is  made  ior  an  end,  and 
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attains  it,  and  llien  decays  and  is  dissolved.  The  soul,  wiih 
all  its  great  powers,  goes  on  aud  on,  but  tlie  body  dies  bctbre 
the  soul  is  ever  perfected.  Every  human  life  is  like  an  uq- 
fiuislied  tale  in  a  magazine,  with  "  to  be  contiuued  "  writi  ii 
al  its  close,  to  show  that  it  is  not  yet  ended. 

And  besides  these  proofs  of  immortality,  there  is  the 
THEOLOGICAL  proof,  founded  on  the  attributes  of  God;  and 
Ihe  MORAL  proof,  based  on  the  conflict  between  coiiscicnue 
and  seli-love  ;  and  the  analogical  proof,  based  oil  the  law 
of  progress  in  nature  ;  and  the  cosmic  proof,  founded  on  the 
relation  of  the  soul  to  the  universe  ;  aod  the  historic  proof, 
resting  on  the  universal  belief  in  immortality  ;  and  lastly,  the 
rstCHOLOGic  proof,  or  the  instinct  of  life  in  man,  which  car- 
ries with  it  its  own  evidence  of  continuity. 

But  after  all  these  proofs  have  been  considered,  the  final 
result  is  probability.  Only  the  last  gives  more,  and  this  acts 
not  as  an  argument,  but  an  conviction.  And  the  streugth  of 
tliia  conviction  depends  on  the  streugth  in  any  individual  of 
this  instinct.  Some  have  more  of  the  instinct  of  tile,  others 
less.*  Those  who  have  much  are  easily  conviDced  by  these 
various  arguments.  But  those  who  have  less,  feel  as  Cicero 
did  after  retiding  the  Phaido  of  Plato,  t 

This  instinct  of  life  appears  not  only  to  be  different  from 
the  fear  of  death,  but  its  exact  opposite.  When  we  have 
most  of  the  one,  we  have  the  least  of  the  other.     Any  great 

'  A  person  who  never  had  sn  intellectual  doubt  concerning  a  futuro  life  nmf 
be  so  iworlir  provided  with  an  Inward  Bunfv  of  Immortality  tliat  lie  may  nt'vcr 
feel  (uile  willnig  to  die,  or  couUdcat  in  view  of  denth.  Sucil  a  nuin  wua  Dr, 
Jiibnfon,  who  had  not  the  least  Bceplicism;  who  WBB  a  dogmatic  bellover,  aud 
huied  a  heretic;  who,  yet,  never  attained  to  any  sorl  of  oonifort  hi  view  of 
deulh  aud  was  always  nfrald  to  die.  So  there  may  he  another  iiereou  who 
may  have  no  Intellectual  belief  In  a  ftiture  life,  hut  »ho  will  have  the  Inetimit 
of  immortality  so  strong  na  lo  be  quite  easy  and  happy  fn  looting  IBrward  to 
dciitb.  Such  a  person  is  Miss  Marllneau,  who,  in  conBcqueaoe  of  a  |)oor  phi- 
losophy of  tnoterioliiiB  whiuh  sha  was  taught  in  her  childhood,  and  has  alwuys 
held,  has  been  brought  very  logically  at  Inet  to  disbelieve  immortality,  and  even 
thei^eteuceof  God,andyetle  verycontcuWd  about  It,  and  qnito  happy. 

f  "  Hescio,  quomodo,  dnm  lego,  assentior;  com  posui  librum,  et  miieum  Ipse 
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excitement  lifts  us  tempoi-arily  above  the  fear  of  death  by 
giving  us  more  life.  So  a  man  will  pluuge  iato  the  sea,  and 
risk  his  own  life  t«  save  that  of  another.  So  whole  armies 
go  to  die  cheei-fully  in  the  great  rage  of  battle.  But  this 
instinct  receives  a  permaaeot  strength  by  all  that  elevates 
the  soul.  All  greatness  of  aim,  all  devotion  to  duty,  all 
generous  love,  take  away  the  fear  of  death  by  adding  to  the 
quantum  of  life  in  the  soul.* 

If  it  be  asked  what  the  Scriptures  teach  coDcernino-  im- 
Biortality,  it  must  bo  admitted  that  they  have  not  much  ti> 
eay.  They  speak  of  life  and  of  eternal  life  ;  but  this,  as  we 
shall  discover,  is  qnifo  another  thing  from  continued  exists 
ence.  It  refers  to  tlie  quality  and  quantity  of  being,  and  not 
merely  to  its  duration. 

§  3.  The  Three  Principal  Views  of  Death  —  the  Pagan, 
Jewish,  and  Christian.  —  There  are  three  principal  views  of 
death  —  the  Pagan  view,  the  Jewish  view,  and  the  Christian 

Paganism,  in  aU  its  various  forms,  is  chiefly  distinguished 
by  its  transferring  to  the  other  life  the  tastes,  feelings,  habits 
of  this  life.  The  other  world  ia  this  one,  shaded  ofF  and 
toned  down.  It  is  gray  in  its  hue,  wanting  the  color  of  this 
world  ;  and  is  really  inferior  to  it,  and  only  its  pale  refiectioa. 
To  the  gods  of  Olympus  the  doings  of  men  arc  matters  of 
chief  interest,    Tartarus  and  the  Elysian  Fields  are  occupied 

»  TTiuB  It  la  tnia,  "  In  Cbrist  shaU  all  be  msile  alive,"  The  moaning  Ib,  tbal 
when  we  live  in  roferonce  to  God,  to  immortal  troth,  to  the  iiiQnlte  law  of 
lilflit,  — when  wc  really  love  anything  oat  of  ourselves, -- we  lose  aU  fear  of 
lealh.  "Perfect  love  casta  out  fear;"  that  is,  pure  lovo.  The  love  of  a 
miiltw  fcr  a  child  casts  out  tfear.  She  Is  not  afraid  of  death;  she  will  run  the 
rtak  of  death  twenty  times  over  to  save  her  child.  The  Immonnl  element 
a  aroused  In  her.  The  soldier  is  ronsed  by  tiie  (teaerars  fiery  epeecli  to  a 
thrill  of  patriotism,  and  thinks  It  sweet  and  beautiful  to  die  for  Ids  eouniry. 
Love  of  his  country  has  oast  out  hla  fear.  This  is  eomelhing  more  than  any 
men)  iuaenalbliity.  Men  ean  harden  themselves  agalTisl  danger  aiid  denth; 
they  can  think  of  Bomethlng  else.  But  tliat  fnaeuaiWilty  is  merely  a  thick 
Bhellputroundlt  — a  sevenfold  shield  perhaps;  but  the  mortal  fear  lies  liidiieu 
■11  the  same  williin.    True  life  ia  very  different. 
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by  lymphatic  ghosts,  misty  spectres,  unsubstantial  and  unoc- 
cupied. When  a  living  man  enters,  like  Ulysses,  jEneas,  or 
Daute,  they  throng  aroimd  him,  delighted  to  have  something 
in  which  ihey  cao  take  a  real  interest.  "  Be.tter  be  a  plough- 
boy  on  earth  than  a  king  among  the  ghosts."  This  expiesses 
the  Pagan  idea  of  the  other  world.  This  world  is  more  rual 
than  the  other,  to  the  Pagiin. 

Judaism,  in  its  view  of  hereafter,  is  much  more  positive. 
It  began  with  no  idea  of  a  hereafter.  Nothing  is  taught 
concerning  a  future  life  by  Moses,  and  little  is  to  be 
found  concerning  it  even  in  the  prophets.  The  explana- 
tion is  simple.  Men  hard  at  work  in  the  present  do  not 
think  much  of  the  future ;  and  the  work  of  the  Jews 
was  to  be  servants  of  Jehovah  and  doers  of  his  law 
here.  However,  all  men  niust  think  a  little  of  the  regiou 
beyond  death.  When  the.  Jews  thought  of  it,  they  pro- 
jected their  LAW  upon  its  blank  spaces.  It  was  a  place 
where  Jehovah  would  vindicate  his  law — where  the  just 
should  be  happy,  the  unjust  miserable.  The  perplexity 
which  tormented  Job,  David,  and  Elijah  —  namely,  that  bad 
men  should  succeed  in  this  world  and  good  men  fail  —  was 
to  find  its  solution  there.  Judgment  was  the  Jewish  idea  of 
hereafter  —  a  judgment  to  come.  *'  I  have  a  hope  toward 
God,  as  they  themaelvea  also  allow,"  said  Paul,  speaking  of 
the  Pharisees,  "  that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  iho 
dead,  of  the  just,  and  also  of  the  unjust." 

The  Christian  view  of  death  is,  that  it  is  abolished  —  it 
has  ceased  to  be  anything.  The  New  Teaiament  distiuclly 
says,  "who  has  aholished  death,  and  brought  life  and  iio- 
mortality  to  light."  •  Death,  lo  a  Christian,  is  but  a  point  on 
the  line  of  advancing  being;  a  door  through  which  we  pao™; 

•  The  word  here  remiurpd  .lBOt,TSHF.n  ts  elsewhere  Irarsliitcrt  "  deBtroywI," 
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a  momentary  sleep  between  two  duys.  In  the  same  seosd 
tbe  Saviour  says,  "  He  that  liveth  and  believelli  on  mc  shall 
never  die." 

So  also  he  spoke  of  Lazarus  as  being  only  asleep,  and  said 
of  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  "  Slie  is  not  dead,  but  eleepeth." 

Certainly  Jesns  could  not  have  spoken  of  death  in  thia 
way  if  he  regarded  it  as  the  awful  and  solemn  thing  wbich 
mof  believers  consider  it.  If  it  is  the  moment  that  de- 
cides our  eternal  destiny,  which  shuts  the  gate  of  probation, 
which  terminates  for  the  sinner  all  opportunity  of  repentance 
and  conversion,  for  the  saint  all  danger  of  relapse  and  fall,  — 
then  death  is  surely  something,  and  sometliing  of  tlio  most 
immense  importance. 

But  Christ  baa  really  destroyed  death  both  in  the  Pagan 
and  in  the  Jewish  feeling  concerning  it.  He  destroys  the 
Pagan  idea  of  death  as  a  plunge  downward  from  something 
into  notliing,  a  descent  into  non-entity  or  half-entity,  a  diminu- 
tion of  our  being,  a  passage  from .  the  substantial  to  the 
shadowy  and  unreal. 

Por,  al^cording  to  Christianity,  we  do  not  descend  in  dealli ; 
we  ascend  into  more  of  reality,  into  higher  life.  Death  is  a 
passage  onward  and  upward. 

The  proof  of  this  we  find  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
Resdrkection. 

The  meaning  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  not,  as  has 
been  often  supposed,  that  after  death  he  came  to  liie  again, 
but  that  at  death  he  rose  ;  that  his  death  was  rising  up, 
ascent.     Tliis  we  shall  show  in   a  future  section  of  tliis 

One  power  of  Clirist's  resurrection  was  to  abolish  the  fear 
of  death.  It  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light.  It 
sliowed  men  their  immortality. 

The  fear  of  death  is  natural  to  all  men,  but  it  is  ejisily 
removed.     Tliu  smallest  and  lowest  power  of  the  resurroc- 
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The  fear  of  dealh  is  Datiiral.  It  coiisiats  ia  this  —  that 
wc  are,  iu  a  great  part  of  our  nature,  immersed  in  tlie  finite 
and  perisiiing.  "  Wlieu  we  look  at  ihe  things  which  are 
Been,"  which  "  are  teroponil,"  we  have  an  inward  feeling  of 
instability  —  nothing  substantial.  Tlierefore  it  is  said,  "la 
Adam  all  die,"  for  the  Adani,  iho  first  mau  iu  all  of  us,  is  the 
animal  soul.  "The  first  man  ia  of  the  earth,  earthy."  The 
law  of  our  life  is,  that  it  comes  from  our  love.  When  wo 
love  the  finite,  our  life  is  finite.  But  besides  the  finite  ele- 
ment in  man,  the  animal  soul,  or  Adam,  ia  the  spiritual 
element,  or  Christ,  the  life  flowing  from  things  unseen,  but 
eterual. 

Christ  has  abolished  death.  There  is  now  to  the  Chris- 
tian no  snch  thing  as  death,  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
term.  The  only  death  is  the  sense  of  death,  the  fear  of 
death,  which  insnares  and  enslaves.  Jesua  dcHvei-a  us 
from  this  by  inspiring  us  with  faith.  We  rise  with  him 
when  we  look  with  him  at  the  things  unseen.  Faith  in 
eternal  things  brings  into  the  soul  a  sense  of  eterniiy.  Death 
is  only  a  sleep  :  outward  death  is  the  sleep  of  Ihe  bodily  life  ; 
inward  death  ia  the  sleep  of  the  higher  life.  We  awake 
and  rise  from  the  dead  when  Christ  gives  08  life ;  and 
wlien  he,  who  is  our  life,  shall  appear,  we  shall  also  appear 
with  him. 

The  philosopher  Lessing  says,  "Thus  was  Christ  Ihe  first 
practical  teacher  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  For  it  is 
one  thing  to  conjecture,  to  wish,  to  hope  for,  to  believe  in 
immortality  as  a  pliilosophieal  specuhttiou — another  thing 
to  arrange  all  our  plans  and  purposes,  ail  our  inwaid  aii'l 
our  outward  life,  in  accordance  to  it." 

Jesus  also  destroys  the  Jewish  idea  of  death,  as  a  passage 
from  a  world  where  the  good  suff'er  and  the  bad  triumph,  to 
a  world  where  this  state  of  things  is. reversed.  The  kiugdnm 
of  lieaveu,  with  him,  begins  here,  in  this  world,  .ladgmcnt 
ia  here  as  well  as  lieroufter.     The  Jew  lived,  and  all  Judiuz- 
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log  Christians  live,  under  a  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment 
after  dealh.  The  Christian  sees  that  judgment  is  always 
taking  plsce  ;  that  Christ  is  always  judging  tiie  world ;  that 
God's  moral  laws  and  their  retributions  are  not  kept  in  a 
state  of  suspense  till  we  die  —  that  they  operate  now  daily. 
The  Christian  knows  that  heaven  and  hell  are  both  here,  and 
he  expects  to  find  them  hereafter,  because  he  finds  them  here. 
He  believes  in  law,  but  not  in  law  only.  He  believes  in 
something  higher  than  law,  namely,  love  —  the  love  of  a 
present,  helpful  Father,  of  a  friend  near  at  hand,  of  an  inspi< 
ration  from  on  high,  of  a  God  who  forgives  aU  eina  when 
they  are  repented  of,  and  saves  ail  who  trust  in  him.  He 
is  not  under  law,  but  under  grace. 

When  he  looks  forward  to  the  other  world,  it  is  not  as  to 
a  place  where  he  goes  to  be  sentenced  by  a  stem  and  abso- 
lute judge,  but  where  judgment  and  mercy  go  hand  in  hand, 
where  law  remains,  but  is  fulfilled  by  love. 

This  is  what  Paul  means  when  he  says,  "  The  sting  of 
death  is  sia,  and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law ;  but  thanks 
be  to  God,  who  hath  given  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ," 

The  only  real  death  is  the  fear  of  death  —  the  Pagan  fear 
of  death,  which  is  a  dread  of  loss,  change,  degradation  of 
being,  to  follow  the  dissolution  of  the  body  ;  and  the  Jewish 
fear  of  death,  which  is  a  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment,  and 
the  sting  of  which  is  sin.  Christ  abolisliea  both  of  tboae 
fears  in  every  believing  heart.  He  abolishes  them  in  two 
ways  —  by  the  life  and  the  resurrection.  He  is  both  resut^ 
reclion  and  life ;  by  inspiring  us  with  spiritual  or  eternal  life, 
he  abolishes  all  fear  of  dissolution  ;  and  by  showing  us  that 
he  has  ascended  into  a  higher  state  by  his  resurrection,  ha 
gives  us  the  bBlief  that  death  is  not  going  down,  but  going 
up.  For,  though  "  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be, 
yet  we  know  this,  that  when  he  shalt  appear,  we  sba!l  be 
like  him." 
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But,  unforluTiatelj,  Christians  are  still  subject  to  (he  fear 
of  death.  Tliis  fear  has  bten  aggrHvated  by  the  current 
teaching  in  pulpits  profcsedly  Christian.  The  fear  of  that 
"  something  after  death  ''  has  been  made  use  of  to  palsy  the 
will ;  and  conscience,  as  instructed  by  Christian  teachers, 
has  made  cowards  of  us  all ;  so  that  few  persons  can  really 
say,  "Thants  be  to  God,  who  has  given  us  ike  victory 
through,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

It  is  very  certain  that  the  Pagan  view  of  death  and  the 
Jewish  view  of  death  still  linger  io  the  Church,  and  are 
encouraged  by  Christian  teachers.  Death  is  made  terrible 
by  false  doctrine  and  false  teaching  m  the  Church.  Christ 
has  not  abolished  death  to  the  majority  of  Christians,  Chris- 
tians are  almost  as  much  afraid  of  death  as  the  heathen — • 
sometimes  more  so. 

Actual  Christianity  is  a  very  different  thing  from  ideal 
Christianity.  Ideal  Christianity  is  Christianity  as  seen 
and  lived  by  Jesus ;  the  gospel  which  he  =iaw  and  spoke ; 
the  word  of  God  made  flesh  in  him.  But  actual  Christianity 
is  an  amalgam  ;  a  portion  of  real  Christianity  mixed  with  a 
portion  of  the  belief  and  habits  of  feeling  existing  in  men's 
minds  before  they  became  Christians.  The  Jews  took  a  large 
quantity  of  Judaism  into  Christianity ;  tho  Pagans  a  large 
quantity  of  Paganism.  The  Christian  Church  from  the  very 
beginning  Judaized  and  Paganized.  Paul  contended  against 
its  Judaism  on  the  one  hand  and  its  Paganism  on  the  other. 
But  Judaism  and  Paganism  have  always  stuck  to  the  Chris* 
tian  Chiirch,  She  has  never  risen  above  them  wholly  to  thia 
day.  They  mingle  with  all  her  doctrines,  ceremonies,  and 
habits  of  life.  The  Eomish  Church  has  more  of  the  Pagan 
element,  the  Protestant  more  of  the  Jewish.  The  media- 
torial system  of  Rome  is  essentially  Pagan.  Its  ascending 
series  of  deacons,  sub-deaeons,  priests,  bishops,  archbishops, 
patriarchs,  cardinals,  and  pope  in  the  Cliureh  below  ;  and 
beatified  and  sanctified  spirits,  angels,  and  archangels  in  tlio 
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Clnirch  above  ;  its  processions,  pilgrimages,  dresses,  its  mo- 
Qastie  institutions,  its  rosaries,  relies,  daily  sacriiice,  Totive 
offerings  —  everything  peculiar  to  the  Eoman  Church,  existed 
lietbre,  somewhere,  in  Paganism.  So  Protestantism  has 
taken  from  the  Jews  its  Sabbath,  its  idea  of  God  as  King  and 
Judge,  its  exclusion  from  God's  favor  of  all  but  the  elect,  its 
view  of  the  divine  sovereignty,  its  doctrine  pf  predestination, 
day  of  judgment,  resurrection  of  the  body,  material  heaven 
and  material  hell. 

I  do  not  mean  lo  say  that  there  is  no  truth  in  these  things. 
There  is,  because  tliero  is  some  truth  in  Paganism  and  ii 
Judaism.  We  are  all  Pagans  and  Jews  before  we  bocouve 
Christiana.  The  Jewish  and  Pagan  clement  is  in  every  hu- 
man soul,  and  in  all  constants  in  man  there  is  truth.  But 
the  Pagan  and  Jewish  truths  are  but  stepping-stones  to  the 
higher  Christian  truth.  The  law  and  Paganism  are  school- 
masters to  bring  us  to  Christ.  The  evil  is,  tiiat  Christianity 
has  not  been  kept  supreme  ;  it  lias  often  been  sunk  and  lost  in 
the  earlier  elements.  As  the  foolish  Galatians  were  bewitched, 
and  relapsed  from  the  gospel  lo  the  law,  —  turning  again  to 
■weak  and  beggarly  elements,  desiring  to  be  in  bondage  to 
them  again,  going  hack  to*  their  minority  under  tutors  and 
governors, — so  the  Church  has  been  relapsing,  going  back  to 
weak  and  beggarly  elements,  not  keeping  Christianity  su- 
preme in  thought,  heart,  and  life,  hut  letting  Paganism  or 
Judaism  get  the  upper  hand. 

So  it  has  been  in  regard  to  this  subject.  We  Paganize 
and  Judaize  in  our  view  of  death.  We  reestablish  again 
what  Christ  has  abolished.  Wo  make  death  something  where 
Christ  made  it  nothing.  It  is  made  the  gi'eat  duty  of  life  to 
*  prepare  for  death."  No  such  duty  is  pointed  out  in  the 
New  Testament.  Our  duty  is  to  prepare  every  day  to  live; 
then,  when  we  die,  we  shall  be  taken  care  of  by  God.  We 
can  safely  leave  the  oiher  world  and  its  interests  to  Him  who 
has  shown  himself  so  capable  of  taking  care  of  us  here. 
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Tlie  gloom  of  death  haa  been  heightened  by  artiScial 
means.  Mourning  dresses,  solemn  faces,  funeral  addresses, 
tlie  grave,  —  all  have  had  an  untiutui-al  depth  of  awe  addiid 
lo  the  natural  sense  of  bereavement.  The  Orthodox  Chnrch 
has  deliberately  and  systematically  Paganized  and  Judaized 
in  what  it  has  said  and  done  about  death.  Its  object  haa 
been  always  to  make  use  of  the  great  lever  of  fear  of  a  here- 
after in  order  to  enforce  Christian  belief  and  action.  Ileuce 
Death  has  been  made  the  king  of  terrors,  Ihe  close  of  proba- 
tion, the  beginning  of  judgment,  the  awful  entrance  to  the 
final  decision  of  an  endless  doom.  All  this  ia  wholly  uuchris- 
tian,  unknown  to  apostolic  times,  a  relapse  towards  Pa-, 
ganiam.     It  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  great  declaration  that 

"  GhEI8T  has  abolished    DEATIl,   AND    BROUGHT    LIFE  AND 
IMMORTALITY  TO  LIGHT   THROUGH  THE   GOSPEL." 

What  is  called  faith  in  immortality,  therefore,  is  of  two 
kinds  :  it  is  an  instinct,  and  it  ia  a  belief.  In  the  New  '1*63- 
tament  these  are  plainly  distinguished.  In  the  passage  just 
quoted,  it  is  said  that  Jesus  "  brought  life  and  immortality 
to  light."  Jesus  himself  says,  "  I  am  the  resurrection  and 
the  life."  "  He  that  believeth  in  me  hath  eternal  life  abid- 
ing ia  him,  AND  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day." 

Life  is  a  matter  of  consciousness.  It  is  a  present  posses- 
sion, something  abiding  in  us  now. 

Immortality,  or  the  resurrection.  Is  an  object  of  intellectual 
belief.  It  is  something  future.  We/eeilife;  we  believe  in 
the  resurrection. 

We  will  pass  on,  in  the  next  sections,  to  consider  each  of 

5  4.  Eternal  Life,  as  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  not 
ewUest  Future  Eidsteiice,  but  present  Spintual  Life.  —  It  ia 
only  necessary  carefully  to  examine  the  passages  in  the  New 
Testament  where  the  phrase  "eternal  life"  (C""}  uiiino,-) 
occurs,  to  see  that  it  does  not  refer  to  the  duration,  but  to  the 
quality,  of  existence.     Temporal  life  is  that  life  of  the  soul 
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■wbicU  through  the  body  is  subject  to  the  viuissitudes  of 
time.  Etemoi  (or  everlastiag)  life  is  tliat  life  of  the  spirit 
which  is  independent  of  change,  and  is  apart  iVom  duration. 
God's  being  was  regarded  by  the  Semitic  races  as  oulaide 
of  time  and  space,  as  a  perpetual  Now,  without  before  or 
after.  ("  I  am  the  /  Am."  Exod.  3  :  14.)  Man,  made  in 
the  image  of  God,  becomes  a  "  partaker  of  the  divine  na- 
ture "  (2  Peter  2:4)  by  the  gift  of  eternal  life. 

That  "  eternal  life  "  is  not  aE  eodless  tempor.-il  existence 
appears,  — 

(a.)  From  the  passages  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  as  some- 
thing to  be  obtained  by  one's  own  efforts,  as  (Matt.  19  ;  Ifi) 
when  the  young  man  asks  of  Jesus  what  good  thing  he  shall 
do  that  he  may  have  eternal  life,  and  Jesus  replies  that  be 
must  keep  the  commandments,  give  his  possessions  to  the 
poor,  and  come  and  follow  him.  Certainly  that  was  not  the 
method  to  obtain  an  endless  existence,  but  it  was  the  true 
preparation  for  receiving  spiritual  good.  So  Jesus  teils 
Peter  (Mark  10  :  80)  that  those  who  make  sacrifices  for  the 
sake  of  truth  shall  receive  temporal  rewards  "  in  this  time  ;  " 
and  "in  the  coming  age  eternal  life"  ('■  eV  rtl  kiihpi  loj 
iQXOfiii'a  Zo'fi"  uidnop").  The  coming  age  is  the  age  of 
the  Messiah,  when  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  should  bo 
bestowed. 

(6.)  Passages  in  which  eternal  life  is  spoken  of  as  a 
present  possession,  not  a  future  expectation.  (John  3  :  36.) 
"  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  (?^ei)  eternal  life,"  So 
John  6  :  47,  54,  &c. 

(c.)  Passages  in  which  eternal  life  is  defined  expressly  as 
a  state  of  the  soul,  (John  17  :  3.)  "  This  is  life  elernal,  that 
they  may  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Ciirist 
whom  thou  hast  sent,"  &c. 

So  (Gal.  6:8)  it  is  represented  as  Iho  natural  result  of 
"sowing  to  the  Spirit;"  {Rom.  2:7)  of  "patient  coutinu- 
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ance  id  well-doing  ; "  as  "  the  gift  of  God  "  (Bom.  6  :  23)  ;  aa 
something  which  we  "lay  hold  of"  (1  Tim.  6  :  12,  19). 

This  view  of  "  eternal  life  "  la  taken  by  all  the  best  critics. 
Professor  Hovey  thus  sums  up  their  testimony :  —  * 

"  On  a  certain  occasion,  Christ  pronounced  it  necesoary  for 
the  Son  of  Man  to  be  lifted  up,  '  that  whosoever  believetli 
in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  Vernal  life '  (John  3  :  15)  — 
¥/7|  £011)"  aliirior.  Ziu^f  aiiieiov,  says  Meyer,  who  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  commentator  oa  the  New  Testament,  of  modem 
times,  'signifies  the  eternal  Messianic  life,  which,  however, 
the  believer  already  possesses  —  ?/t!  —  in  this  nlii'',  that  ia, 
in  the  temporal  development  of  that  moral  and  blessed  life 
which  is  independent  of  death,  and  which  will  culminate  in 
perfection  and  glory  at  the  coming  of  Christ.'  Atiil  Lijcke, 
whose  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John  is  one  of  the  most 
thorough  and  attractive  in  the  German  language,  says  that 
the  Sw^  aldvtog,  which  is  the  exact  opposite  of  dncSAeio  (de- 
struction), or  Siii'i'ing  (death),  is  the  sum'  of  Messianic 
blessedness.  It  is  plain,  we  think,  that  the  life  hero  spoken 
of  as  the  present  possession  of  every  believer  in  Christ  is 
more  than  endless  existence  ;  it  is  life  in  the  fullest  and  high- 
est sense  of  the  word,  the  free,  holy,  and  blessed  action  of  the 
whole  man,  that  is  to  say,  the  proper,  normal  living  of  a 
rational  and  moral  being.  The  germ,  the  principle  of  this 
life,  exists  in  the  heart  of  every  believer  ;  it  is  a  present  yos- 
Bession.  '  Whosoever,'  says  Christ,  '  drinketh  of  the  water 
that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst ;  but  the  water  that  I 
shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  fountain  —  i'/'/^ —  of  water, 
springing  up  into  everlasting  life.'  (John  4  :  14.)  In  another 
place  our  Saviour  ntlers  these  words':  '  He  that  hc;ireth  ray 
word,  and  believelh  on  him  that  sent  me,  hath  eternal  life,  and 
shiill  not  come  into  condemnation,  but  hai  parsed  frorii  death 
into  life'   (Johu  6  :  24)  -.iteiM^>ixfy  i"  10B  t>»r&w»  tig  j.^^ 

•  "The  Stnto  of  the  ImpcnJtent  Dead.    By  Alvuh  Hovey,  D.  D."    BoBtoo, 
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it"!''.  Here,  agaia,  the  believer  is  said  ti>  have  eternal  life, 
evcnuow;  for  he  has  pasaed  from  death  into  life.  Ingent 
sallus,  reniarka  Beiigcl,  with  hia  customary  brevity  and 
graphic  power.  We  translate  a  pait  of  Liicke's  ample  and 
instructive  note  on  this  important  verse, 

"  '  The  words,  "  Has  passed  from  death  into  life  "  determine 
that  t/Fi  (litUk)  must  be  taken  as  a  strict  present.  For  the 
verb  /iTiiu^i^ijXfy  (has  passed)  affirms  that  the  transition 
from  death  into  life  took  place  vtith  the  hearing  and  believ- 
ing. Only  if  an  impossible  thought  were  thus  expressed, 
could  we  coaseut,  as  in  a  case  of  exireme  necessity,  to  under- 
stand the  present  «>s»  and  the  present  perfect  fieiapipiiKip  as 
futures.  And  then  we  should  be  compelled  to  say  that  John 
had  expressed  himself  very  strangely.  But  if  a  higher  kind 
of  life,  a  resurrection  process  prior  to  bodily  death,  is  repre- 
sented by  "  hath,"  and  "  hath  passed,"  then  £<■'■}  and  ti>ii\  uitino; 
are  not  to  bo  understood  of  a  life  commencing  after  bodily 
death,  but  of  the  true  and  eternal  Messianic  life  or  salvation, 
beginning  even  here.  This  life  does  not,  to  be  sure,  exclude 
natural  death,  but  neither  does  it  lirst  begin  after  this  death. 
(Cf.  5  ;  40.)  Even  so  ^liuaio;  cannot  be  understood  of  bodily, 
but  only  of  spiritual  death,  of  lying  in  the  darkness  of  the 
world.  Thia  interpretjitiou  would  be  justitied  here,  even  if 
^•ifuios  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  denoted  uniformly 
nothing  but  bodily  death.  But  the  metaphorical  idea  of 
death  stands  out  clearly  in  1  John  8  :  14  ;  5  :  16,  17  ;  John 
8  :  61,  52  ;  2  Cor.  2  :  16  ;  7  :  10.  Similar,  also,  is  the  use 
of  the  words  if«c«ioD''  (Rom.  7:4;  8:13),  and  i-fxy,;.-, 
reKQoSi',  (l,io*^'i'r«..v  (Mall.  8  :  22  ;  Epli.  5  :  14  ;  Hcii,  6:1; 
Col.  3:5;  Gal.  2:19).' 

"  With  the  passage  now  examined  may  be  compared  a  state- 
ment of  the  apostle  John  to  the  same  effect,  namely :  >  We 
know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  into  liie,  because  we 
love  the  brethren  ;  he  that  loveth  not  abideth  in  death.'  (1 
John  3  i  14.)     This  language,  explained  with  a  due  regard 
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to  the  precediug  context,  speaks,  evidently,  of  spiritual  death 
nnd  life,  of  a  passing  from  od«  murui  conditioa  into  another 
and  opposite  one.  To  say  that  this  new  moral  couditiou  and 
blessed  state  is  to  endure  and  improve  foreiei,  maj  doubtless 
be  to  ulter  an  important  truth,  hut  one  which  djes  not  con- 
flict in  the  slightest  degree  with  its  present  existence  It 
hiigiua  in  this  life  ;  it  continuoa  forever  and  ever 

"  Agaio  :  we  find  our  Saviour  saying,  '  He  that  belies  eth 
ou  me  hath  everlasting  life ; '  '  Except  ye  eat  tlie  flesh  of 
tliB  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  uo  life  m  you  ; ' 
aud,  'The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you  are  spiiit,  and  are 
life.'  (John  6  ;  47,  53,  63.)  By  these  ver'.es  w  e  are  taught 
onee  more,  that  the  Greek  terms  which  denote  life  aniJ  death, 
living  and  dying,  were  applied  by  Christ  to  opposite  moral 
states  of  the  soul.  For,  observe,  (1.)  ho  mor«  thio  mtimales 
that  his  words,  liis  doctrines,  are  the  source  of  present  life  to 
those  who  receive  them,  and  that,  by  eatiag  his  flesh  and 
drinking  his  blood,  he  signifies  a  reception  of  his  words,  and 
so  of  himself  as  the  Lamb  of  God.  And,  (2.)  he  declares 
that  one  who  believes  Aas  eternal  life  ;  that  one  who  eats  of 
the  true  bread  shall  not  die,  but  shall  live  forever  ;  and  that 
one  who  does  not  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  the 
Son  of  mau  hath  not  life  in  himsoif. 

"  Is  it  not  plain  that  the  words  life  and  death,  as  well  as  the 
words  bread,  Jlesh,  and  Mood,  eating  and  drinking,  are  here 
used  in  a  spiritual  sense?  Is  It  not  plain  that  Jesus  here 
speaks  of  something  in  the  believer's  soul  which  is  nourished 
by  Christian  truth,  aud  which  is  at  the  same  time  called  life  f 
But  it  is  the  function  of  truth  to  quicken  thought  and  feeling, 
to  determine  the  modes  of  conscious  life,  tJie  character  or 
maral  condition  of  the  human  soul;  and  hence  the  rejectioa 
of  it  may  involve  the  utter  want  of  certain  spiritual  qualitiea 
and  blessed  emotions,  but  not  the  want  of  personal  existence.. 
In  still  "another  place  we  read,  'Jesus  said  unto  her,  I  am 
Q  and  the  life  :  he  that  believetli  in  me,  though 
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he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live ;  and  whosoever  liveth  aud 
believeth  in  me  shall  never  die.'  (John  11 :  25,  26.)  Christ 
here  alfirma  that  every  believer  is  exempled  I'rom  death. 
And  it  matters  not  for  our  present  purpose  whether  the  word 
J-'',  translated  in  our  version  '  liveth,'  refers  in  this  passage 
to  physical  or  to  moral  life.  If  it  refers  to  physical  life,  tlien 
our  Saviour  pronounces  the  Christian  to  be  already,  in  time, 
delivered  from  the  power  of  death,  and  in  possession  of  a  true 
and  immortal  life.  But  if  it  refers  to  moral  life,  Christ  de- 
clares that  whoever  possesses  this  life,  whether  in  the  body 
or  out  of  the  body,  is  delivered  from  the  power  of  death  ; 
that  is,  his  union  with  God  and  delight  in  him,  which  alone 
constitute  tbe  normal  living  of  the  soul,  shall  never  be  inter- 
rupted:, o^//^  tino^tifi/els  t6i' uicSi'u —  he  shall  never  die.  .  ,  . 
"  '  And  this  is  life  eternal,'  says  the  Great  Teacher,  '  that 
they  should  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  thou  hast  seat.'  (John  17  : 3.)  The  best  ancient  and 
modern  interpreters  hold  this  verse  to  be  si  definition  by 
Christ  himself  of  the  expression  '  life  eternal,'  so  often  used 
by  him,  according  to  the  record  of  John.  Do  Wetto  says, 
'■And  this  is  (therein  consists)  the  life  eternal;  not,  this  is 
the  means  of  the  eternal  life ;  for  the  vital  knowledge  of  God 
and  Christ  is  itself  the  eternal  life,  which  begins  even  here, 
and  penetrates  the  whole  life  of  the  human  spirit.'  Meyer 
translates  thus :  '  Therein  consists  the  eternal  hfe,'  and  says, 
'  This  knowledge,  willed  of  God,  is  the  "  eternal  life,"  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  easenlial  subjective  principle  of  the  latter, 
its  endnring,  eternally  unfolding  germ  and  fountain,  both 
now,  in  the  temporal  development  of  the  eternal  life,  and 
hereafter,  when  the  kingdom'  is  set  up,  in  which  faith,  hope, 
and  charity  abide,  whose  essence  is  that  knowledge,'  *  The 
same  view,  substantially,  is  presented  by  Otshausen,  Liicke, 
Bengel,  Alford,  and  many  others." 

*  For  W  before  »  dtflininjt  clauee,  SCO  Johiia;aO;  1:34;  IJoliu  3;ll,ai;  it 
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Eternal  life  is  the  gift  of  God  to  the  sonl  tbrongh  Jesua 
Ohriat.  It  is  God's  life  communicaled  to  man  —  the  life  of 
God  in  the  soul  of  man.  This  ia  distinctly  slated  in  the  First 
Epistle  of  John  (chap.  1  : 1),  as  the  life  which  was  from  the 
heginning,  the  eteriia!  life  which  was  wilh  the  Fillier,  but  is 
manifested  to  us,  giving  us  fellowship  with  the  Father  and 
with  liis  Son, 

The  root  of  this  eternal  life  is  in  every  human  being  It 
18  what  we  call  "the  apirit"  io  man,  as  distinguished  from 
the  soul  and  body.  It  ia  the  side  of  each  person  whieli 
touches  the  infinite  and  etemai 

Fichte,  the  most  spiritual  of  German  philosopher"",  sa^i, 
"Love  is  life.  Where  I  love,  I  h\e  Wliat  I  love,  I  live 
from  tliat."*  When  we  love  eaithly  Ihmgs,  our  life  is 
earthly,  that  ia,  temporal ;  wlien  we  !o\  e  the  true,  the  right, 
the- good,  our  life  is  spiritual  and  eternal  Then  ne  have 
etemai  life  abiding  in  us.  Then  all  fe^r  of  deiih  departs 
The  great  gift  of  God  througti  Chri'it  w  as  to  make  the  right 
aud  true  also  lovely,  so  that  loving  them,  ne  could  draw  our 
life  from  them.  When  God  becomes  loveli  to  us,  by  being 
shown  to  us  as  Jesus  shows  him,  then  by  loving  God  we  hie 
from  God   and  ao  have  eternal  life  abiding  in  ua. 

The  natural  instinct  of  immortality  is  the  spirit,  or  sense 
of  the  mfanite  an  I  efemal  But  it  needs  to  be  reSnforced  by 
tJie  influence  of  Christian  coa\  iction,  hope,  and  experience,  in 
order  completely  to  conquer  the  sense  of  death.  It  is  aot  by 
logical  aigumenta  in  proof  of  a  future  existence  tliat  immor. 
tality  becomes  clear  to  us,  but  by  living  an  immortal  life. 
Dr.  Cbaniiing  s'tvs  trulj.  Immortality  must  begin  here." 
And  so  Ha=e  (Dogmatic  S  92)  says,  "  Any  proof  which 
sliould  demonatrate,  with  mathematical  certainty,  to  the  under- 
standing, or  to  the  aenses,  the  blessings  or  terrors  of  our 
future  immortality,  would  destroy  morality  in  its  very  roots. 
The  belief  ia  immortality  is  therefore  at  first  only  a  wish, 

•  DiB  Bostimmimg  dea  Meofloliea.    Berlin,  1800. 
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and  a  belief  on  the  authority  of  others ;  but  the  more  that 
any  one  assures  to  himself  hia  spiritual  life  by  his  oivn  iree 
eEForts  aad  a  pure  love  for  goodness,  the  more  certain  also 
does  etfliuity  become,  not  merely  as  something  future,  but  aa 
something  already  begun."  • 

Whenever  Jesus  is  said  to  give  eternal  life,  or  to  be  the 
life  of  the  world ;  whenever  the  apostles  declare  Christ  to  be 
their  life,  or  say  that  aa  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  ahall 
all  be  made  alive  ;  when  I'au!  says,  "  The  law  of  the  Spirit 
of  life  ia  Christ  Jesua  litis  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin 

*  In  a<ldition  to  the  extraota  ttom  Professor  Hover,  Meyer,  Lilcko,  and  I>« 
Wetto,  'be  following:  passages  Itoox  1'.  D.  Maurice  ("  Theological  EAeajs  "j 

terto  the  ttieala  of  tills  seetion:— 

<•  Whea  any  one  venturi>8  to  eny  to  an  Engilish  audience,  that  eternity  Is  not 
■  mere  aetratian  of  time,  that  it  denotes  something  real,  substantial,  before  nil 
time,  he  latoldntouce  thftt  he  is  depitrtin^  l^m  the  simple,  intelligible  moaning 
of  worde;  that  he  is  iDlrodudag  naceltiea;  tliot  be  is  talking  abstractions. 
This  langu;ig;e  is  porft^ctly  honest  in  the  moulhs  of  those  »bo  USQ  It.  But  they 
do  not  know  Trhero  they  learned  it.  They  -did  not  get  It  from  peitsanta,  or 
women,  or  cbUdren,  They  did  not  get  It  from  the  Bihte.  They  got  it  from 
Locke.    And  If  I  flnd  that  I  cannot  Interpret  the  language  and  thoughts  of 

passn;^  of  the  luble,  or  the  whole  context  of  It,  while  I  look  through  the 
Lorko  spectacles,  I  muat  cast  them  aside.  .  .  . 

"  Suppose,  instead  of  taking  thia  method  of  asserthig  the  truth  of  all  God's 
vords,  the  most  blessed  and  the  most  tremendous,  we  r«|eot  the  wisdom  of 
our  forefathers,  and  enact  an  article  declaring  that  all  we  heretics,  and  deniera 

not  be  a  dellierance  Tram  etfirunl  punlehmenl.  What  Es  the  conaoquence  ? 
Simply  tills,  1  believe :  the  whole  i:;oepel  of  God  Is  Ed  aside.  The  etate  of 
eternal  life  and  eternal  death  Is  not  one  we  can  refer  only  to  the  future,  or  tlil.t 

He  ennuot  connect  that  death  with  time;  ha  muat  say  that  Christ  has  brought 
blm  out  of  the  bonds  "of  eleriuU  dontli.  Throw  that  idea  Into  the  future  and 
you  deprive  II  of  nil  ita  reality,  of  all  ita  power.  I  know  what  It  meuiB  all  too 
well  while  yon  let  me  connect  It  with  my  prPEOnt  nud  personal  being,  with  tlie 
liaugs  of  conscience  which  I  suffer  now.  It  becomes  a  mere  vague  dream  and 
bhadowtomc  whenyonprojectltinloadlstantworld.  And  If  you  take  from 
me  the  beUef  that  God  la  alwa)  s  riglitcoua,  always  maintaining  a  light  with 
evil,  always  aeeklng  to  bring  hiB  creatures  out  of  it,  you  take  everything  from 
me  — all  hope  now,  all  hope  In  the  world  to  come.    Atonement,  redemption, 

part  in  reality." 
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and  death  ;  "  "  to  be  spiritually  miaded  is  life  aad  peace ; " 
"  the  life  of  Jesus  is  manifested  in  our  dying  (mortal)  flesh ; " 
wiien  John  Etiys,  "He  that  halh  the  Son  hafh  life;"  whea 
in  RevelatioQ  we  read  of  the  book  ot  life,  and  water  of  hie, 
nud  tree  of  life,  —  the  meaning  is  alnajs  the  same  It  retera 
lo  the  spiritual  vitality  added  to  the  soul  by  the  influence  of 
Jesus,  who  communicates  Gods  lo\e,  and  so  euiblei  us  to 
LOVE  God,  instead  of  meiely  fearmg  hiin  oi  obtying  liim. 
Love  casta  out  all  fear,  the  fear  of  death  mtluded  He  w  ho 
looks  at  the  things  unseea  and  eleinal,  patt^kes  of  their 
eternal  nature,  and  though  his  outward  human  nature  per- 
ishes, his  inward  spiritual  nature  is  renewed  day  by  day. 

§  5.  Resurrection,  and  its  real  Meaning,  as  a  Sisirig  up,  and 
not  a  Rising  again.  —  One  part  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
immortality  is  conveyed  in  the  tei-m  "  eternal  life ; "  the  other 
part  in  the  ofher  term,  usually  associated  with  it  —  "  the  reaur- 
reetioa,"  The  common  Orthodox  doiitrine  of  the  resnrrec- 
tioQ,  is  that  the  dead  shall  rise  with  (he  same  bodies  as  those 
laid  in  earth ;  and  this  identity  is  usually  made  to  consist  in 
identity  of  matter,  tliough  Paul  expressly  says,  "  Thou  sowewt 
not  that  body  that  shall  be."  On  the  other  hand,  many  lib- 
eral thinkers  of  the  Spiritual  School  deny  any  resurrection, 
and  think  the  whole  doUrme  ol  the  resmieclion  a  Jenish 
error,  believing  in  «  puiely  spiritual  existence  hereafter 
Others,  like  Swedenbor^,  leach  that  the  soul  hereafter  dwells 
in  a  body,  though  of  a  more  rehned  and  sublimited  chaiuc- 
ter  ;  and  in  this  we  thmk  they  approach  more  nearly  the 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Gitek  word'  indicating 
the  rising  of  men  should  have  been  translated,  in  our  tn^lieh 
Bible,  by  terms  signifjiu^  "omelhing  wholly  diftereiit,  and 
conveying  another  seme  than  thj,t  in  the  original  It  is 
equally  extraordinary  tint  this  change  of  meaning  should 
seldom  or  never  be  alluded  to  \y  theological  writers 

These  words,  tranalited    ' 
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iind  the  like,  all  have,  in  the  Greek,  the  sense  of  rising  up, 
not  of  rising  again.  They  signify  not  return,  but  ascent ; 
not  coming  back  to  this  life,  but  going  forward  to  a  higher. 
The  difference  ia  meaning  is  apparent  and  very  important. 
It  is  one  thing  to  say,  that  at  death  we  go  down  into  Hades, 
or  into  dissolution,  and  at  the  resurrection  we  come  back 
to  conscious  existence,  or  to  the  same  life  we  had  before, 
and  quit«  a  differeat  thing  to  say  that  what  we  call  death  in 
nothing  ;  hut  that  we  rise  up,  and  go  forward  when  we  seem 
to  die.  This  last  is  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament, 
though  the  former  is  the  one  usually  believed  to  be  taught 

The  immense  stress  laid,  in  the  New  Testament,  oa  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  is  by  no  means  explained  by  supposing 
that  after  his  death  he  came  to  life  again,  and  so  proved  that 
there  is  a  life  alter  death.  What  he  showed  his  disciples 
was,  that  death  was  not  going  down,  but  going  np  ;  not  de- 
scent into  the  grave,  or  Iladea,  but  ascent  to  a  higher  world. 
This  is  the  evident  sense  of  such  passages  as  these.  We 
have  not  room  to  go  over  all  the  passages  which  should  be 
noticed  in  a  critical  examination,  but  select  a  few  of  the  most 
prominent. 

1.  '^v&aiuai;,  commonly  translated  "resurrection,"  op 
"  rising  again,"  but  which  literally  means  "  rising  up."  (So 
Bretachneider,  "  Lexicon  Man.  in  lib.  Nov.  Test."  defines  it 

This  word  occurs  forty-two  times  in  the  New  Testament. 
In  none  of  them  (unless  there  be  a  single  exception,  which 
we  shall  presently  consider)  does  it  necessarily  mean  o  rising 
again,  or  coming  buck  to  the  same  level  of  life  as  before. 
In  a  large  number  of  instances  the  word  can  only  mean  a 
rising  np,  or  ascent  to  a  higher  state.  Of  these  cases  we  will 
cil«  a  few  examples. 

•  iQlho  GermanBiblc  WG  have  the  true  word— "Auferntelmng." 
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TeD  of  the  passages  in  which  tJie  word  'urAaTuai;  ccciira, 
are  in  the  aceoiint  by  the  Synoptics  of  the  discussion  between 
Jeaua  and  the  Sadducees  conceraing  the  ease  oi'  the  woman 
married  to  seven  brothers.  After  stating  tlie  case,  they  siiy, 
"Therefore,  in  the  Tesurrection,  whose  wife  of  them  is  she?" 
It  is  plain  that  the  word  "resiirreciion  "  here  is  equivalent 
to  "the  future  state,"  and  cannot  be  limited  to  a  return  to 
life.  This  becomes  more  apparent  in  the  answer  of  Jesus,  as 
given,  somewhat  varied,  by  the  three  Synoptics :  "■  In  the 
resurrection  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage, 
but  are  as  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven,"  (Matt,  22  :  30.) 
Mark,  instead  of  "  the  resurrection,"  has  the  corresponding 
verb,  "  when  they  shall  rise  from  the  dead."  This  certainly 
means,  not  rising  again,  but  rising  up,  ascending  to  a  higher 
state.  And  Luke  adds  another  element,  showing  that  the 
"resurrection"  is  a  state  to  which  al!  may  not  attain,  but 
which  is  dependent  oa  character ;  evidently  therefore  a  higher 
state.  "They  which  shall  be  accounted  worthy  to  obtain 
that  world  (roii  ulbii'og  ^/sinjii),  and  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage  ;  neither 
can  they  die  any  more,  for  tliey  are  equal  imto  the  angels  "  (or 
rather  "are  like  the  angels")  "  and  are  children  of  God,  being 
children  of  the  resurrection."  (Luke  20  ;  35,  36.)  This  last 
phrase,  "children  of  the  resurrection,"  is  very  significant, 
and  intends  a  character  corresponding  to  this  higher  state. 
There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  contradietiou  between  this  pas- 
sage, which  makes  the  resurrection  conditional,  and  those 
which  declare  it  universal.  (See  John  5  :  29,  and  1  Cor.  ch. 
15.)  But  perhaps  the  reconciliation  can  be  found  in  the 
apostolic  statement  (1  Cor.  15  :  23)  "  every  one  in  his  order." 
All  shall  ascend  into  the  higher  state,  called  "  the  resurrec- 
tion," but  only  as  they  become  prepared  for  it.  All  are  not 
now  prepared  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  man  (or  of 
divine  truth),  which  shall  cause  them  to  rise  to  the  resurrec- 
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tion  of  life  and  of  judgment ;  but,  ia  due  Beason,  all  shall 
come  forth  from  their  gra,ves,  and  hear  it. 

Another  passive  in  which  this  word  occurs  is  iu  Luke  2  : 
84,  where  SiinoQ  says,  "  This  child  is  set  for  the  fall  and 
rising  again  (^kf&otaaii')  of  many  in  Israel."  A  moml  liill 
and  rising  are  here  evident ;  and  only  if  the  redapUealion  be 
dropped,  and  we  read  "  for  the  fall  and  the  rising  up,"  do  we 
get  the  true  idea.  It  is  not  meant  that  Jesus  comes  to  de- 
grade us  morally,  and  then  lift  us  up  again  morally.  Rather 
it  means  that  he  comes  to  test  the  state  of  (he  hearts  of  men  : 
some  cannot  bear  the  test,  and  fall  before  it ;  others,  better 
prepared,  rise  higher.  Here,  also,  &i'&aiuaii  means  rising 
up,  and  not  rising  again. 

The  inost  remarkable  use  of  this  word,  however,  ia  in  that 
famous  passage  where  the  common  meaning  is  wholly  unin- 
telligible, in  the  story  of  Lazarus.  (John  11 ;  24,  25.)  Jesua 
saya,  "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life."  If  resurrection 
means  coming  back  to  life  after  dealh,  in  what  sense  can 
Jesus  be  "  the  resurrection  and  the  life  "  ?  Then  Jesus  said 
that  he  was  "  the  coming  back  to  life,"  which  is  unintelligi- 
ble. But  if  the  resurrection  means  the  ascent  to  a  higher 
state,  then  Jesus  declares  that  he  is  the  way  of  ascent  to  a 
higher  state,  just  &&  he  says  elsewhere,  "  I  am  the  way ; "  "I 
am  the  door."  It  is  the  power  of  Christ  within  the  soul,  the 
power  of  his  spirit  of  faith,  Lope,  and  love,  which  enables  us 
to  go  forward  and  upward.  Christ  is  not  the  principle  of 
resuscitation  to  au  earthly  existence,  or  a  merely  human  im- 
mortality. Ho  does  not  bring  us  to  life  again,  but  he  lifts 
us  up.  So  be  adds,  "  He  who  believeth  in  me,  though  he 
were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live."  Not,  shall  come  to  life  again  ; 
uo,  but,  shall  rise  out  of  death  into  life,  ascend  into  a  higher 
condition  of  being.  Then  he  adds  that  to  one  who  has  faith 
in  him,  who  has  adopted  his  ideas,  there  is  no  longer  any  such 
thing  as  lieath.  Death  has  disappeared  —  is  abolished.  "  He 
who  liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die." 
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But,  it  may  be  objected,  if  spiritual  death  and  life  arc  here 
spoken  of,  —  if  the  passtige  tni-aus  tbat  he  who  believelh  in 
Clirist  shall  have  inward  religious  spiritual  life,  a  heavenly 
and  celestial  life,  —  then  how  could  that  comfort  Martha,  or 
apply  to  her  case,  who  was  inouraing,  uol  the  spivilual,  but 
the  natural,  death  of  her  brother? 

Christ  is  essentially  a  manifestation  of  the  truth  and  love 
of  God.  To  believe  in  him  is  therefore  to  believe  in  God'a 
truth  aud  love.  But  belief  in  this  fills  the  soul  with  life. 
And  the  soul  full  of  life  cannot  die.  What  seems  death  is 
only  chaage,  and  a  change  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  state, 
therefore  rising  up,  or  resurrection.  Christ,  theu,  the  love 
and  truth  of  God  in  the  soul,  is  the  life  and  the  resurrection. 
He  fills  the  sou!  with  that  life  which  causes  it  to  rise  with 
every  change,  to  go  up  and  on  evermore  to  a  higher  state. 
That  which  seems  death  is  nothing ;  tlie  only  real  death  is 
tlie  immersion  of  the  soul  in  sense  and  evil,  the  turning 
away  from  truth  and  God. 

Now,  Martha  believed,  as  most  of  us  believe,  in  a  future 
resurrection.  She  believed  that,  after  lying  a  long  time  in 
the  grave,  one  would  come  out  of  it  at  last,  on  a  great  day 
.  of  judgraeaf,  and  somehow  the  soul  and  body  be  reunited. 
She  beheved  this,  for  it  was  the  general  belief  of  the  Jews 
in  her  day.  It  is  the  general  belief  of  Christians  now.  The 
majority  of  Christians  have  not  got  very  far  beyond  that. 
They  talk  of  the  resurrection,  as  though  it  were  merely  the 
return  of  the  soul  into  the  old  body  ;  and  wiien  you  comfort 
tbem  ovir  their  dead  by  saying,  "  Your  dead  will  rise,"  re- 
ply, '■  I  know  it  —  at  the  resurrection,  at  the  last  day."  But 
Jesus  tells  Martha,  and  all  the  Martha  Christians  of  the 
present  time,  that  he  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life.  Your 
brother  is  not  to  sleep  in  the  dust  till  the  last  day,  and  then 
rise.  He  does  not  die  at  all.  He  rises  with  Christ  here, 
and  in  whatever  other  world.  His  nature  is  to  go  up,  not 
down,  when  he  is  Christianized.     Now  or  then,  to-day  or  at 
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the  last  day,  if  he  has  the  living  faith  of  a  son  of  God,  he 
will  he  raised  by  that  Christ  within  him,  who  is  his  life. 

This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  only  adequate  explanation  of 
this  passage,  and  shows  conelusivcly  that  resurrection  must 
nrian,  in  this  place,  a  rising  up  to  a  liigher  existence,  and  not 
a  mure  return  to  (his  life. 

It  appears,  from  1  Cor.  ch.  15,  that  there  were  some  in  the 
Christian  church  who  said  there  was  no  resurrection  of  the 
d^ttd  (itv/caiuaig  vix^wr,)  or  that  it  was  past  already.  (2 
Tim.  2  :  18.)  Tliese  Christiana  did  not  deny  the  doctrine  of 
immortality,  or  a  future  life.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the 
motive  which  could  induce  any  one,  in  those  days,  to  join  the 
Christian  church,  if  he  denied  a  future  life.  Probably,  there- 
fore, they  assumed  that  the  ouly  real  resurrection  takes  place 
in  the  soul  when  we  rise  with  Christ,  They  said,  "  If  we  are 
to  rise  into  a  higher  life  after  this,  how  sliall  we  rise,  and  with 
wliat  bodies?"  (1  Cor.  15:35.)  They  professed  to  believe 
in  ft  simple  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  not  an  ascent  of  the 
personal  being,  soul  and  body  together,  to  tlie  presence  of 
God.  They  did  not  question  a  future  life,  but  a  liigher  life  to 
which  soul  and  body  sliould  go  up  together. 

To  these  doubting  Christians,  who  could  not  gather  strength 
to  believe  in  sucli  a  great  progress  as  this,  Paul  says  that  if 
man  does  not  rise,  if  it  is  contrary  to  his  nature  to  rise,  then 
■Tesus,  being  a  man,  iias  not  risen,  but  gone  dowu  to  Hades  with 
other  Eouls,  Then  he  is  not  above  us,  with  God,  sending  down 
strenglli  and  iuspiration  from  our  work.  This  faith  of  ours, 
which  has  been  our  great  support,  is  an  illusion.  We  have 
all  been  deceived  —  deceived  in  preaching  forgiveness  of  sins 
llirough  Christ  from  God;  deceived  in  preaching  a  higher 
lil'e  above  us,  into  which  Christ  has  gone,  and  where  he  is 
waiting  to  receive  us.  But  we  have  not  been  deceived  — 
Christ  has  risen,  and  risen  as  the  first  fruits  of  humanity. 
He  leads  the  way  up,  and  in  proportion  as  we  share  his  life, 
we  also  have  in  ourselves  the  principle  of  ascent,  and  shall 
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go  up  too.  He  goea  first ;  then  all  who  are  like  him  follow 
and  fioally,  in  dne  order,  all  mankind.  Death  and  Hadea 
have  been  conquered  by  this  new  influx  of  life  in  Christ. 
Instead  of  reinainiag  pale  ghosts,  naked  souls,  we  shall  riso 
into  a  fuller,  richer,  larger  life,  of  soul  and  body. 

There  is  one  passage,  however,  where  there  seema  a  diffi' 
cully  in  considering  dcdntaoi;,  or  resurrection,  as  iuiidj-iu" 
im  ascent  of  condition.  It  is  ia  John  5  :  28,  29.  Onr  coin- 
moQ  translation  reads  thus :  "  The  hour  is  coming  in  which 
all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice  (that  is,  tha 
voice  of  the  Soa  of  man),  and  shaU  come  forth,  they  that 
ha^e  done  good  uiito  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that 
have  done  evil  unto  the  i-eaurreetion  of  damnation."  At  first 
sight  it  certainly  seems  that  the  "  resurrection  of  damna- 
tion "  {&ii&ijiuoi.r  KQlafui;)  could  hardly  be  considered  a 
higher  state.  All  depends,  however,  on  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  here  translated  "damnation."  The  word,  in  the 
Greek,  is  the  genitive  of  xQlaig.  Now,  by  turniag  to  the 
Concordance,  we  find  that  this  word  x^lais  occurs  some  forty- 
eight  times  in  the  New  Testament,  In  these  places,  — 
It  is  translated  3  times  by  "  damnation." 
"  "  2         "       "  condemnation." 

"  "  2         "       "  accusation," 

"        41         "       "judgment." 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  our  translators  considered  jwdg' 
ment  to  be  the  primary  and  usual  meaning  of  the  word.  Why, 
then,  did  they  not  translate  it  here,  "  rising  to  judgment,"  or 
" resurrection  of  judgment"?  It  must  have  been  beciitiao 
they  believed  either  that  (1.)  "judgment"  would  make  no 
sen  se  here  ;  (2.)  that  "damnation"  would  make  better  sense  ; 
or,  (3.)  that  "damnation"  was  more  in  accordance  with 
the  analogy  of  faith.  But  we  can  decide  these  points  for 
ourselves.  "Judgment"  is  the  better  word  here,  for  it 
accords  with  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Teslainent,  that  in 
proportion  as  man  goes  wrong,  he  dulls  his  moral  sense,  and 
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Deeds  a  revelation  of  truth  to  show  him  what  he  is.  A  tnia 
man,  who  lias  lived  according  to  the  truth  hero,  has  judged 
himself,  and  will  not  need  to  be  judged  hereafter.  {1  Cor. 
11  :  31.)  He  rises  into  the  resurrection  of"  life.  But  those 
who  follow  falsehood  here,  need  to  see  the  truth ;  and  they 
rise  into  tlie  resurrection  of  judgment.  The  truth  judges 
und  condemns  them.  But  tliis  is  really  an  ascent  to  them 
also.  It  is  going  up  higher,  to  see  the  truth,  even  when  it 
i»UiieraQs  them.  This  passage,  thea^  is  no  exception  to  the 
principle  that  wherever  "  reaurreetiou"  (_&i-&aTuaii)  occurs 
in  the  New  Testament,  it  implies  going  up  into  a  higher 

All  tlie  other  places  where  the  word  occurs  either  evident- 
ly have  this  meaning,  or  can  bear  it  as  easily  aa  the  other. 
Thus  (Luke  14:14),  "Thou  shalt  bo  recompensed  in  the 
higher  state  of  the  just."  (20  :  27),  the  Saddiicees  "  deny  a 
higher  state."  (Acta  1 :  21),  "  he  is  to  be  a  witness  with  us 
of  the  ascended  stale  of  Jesus."  (Acts  4:2),  "preached, 
through  Jesus,  the  higher  stato  of  the  dead."  (17:18), 
"preached  to  them  Jesus  and  the  higher  state."  (2C  :  23), 
that  Christ  "  should  be  the  first  to  rise  into  the  higher  stale." 
(Lazarus  and  others  had  returned  to  life  again  before  Jesus, 
so  that  in  this  sense  he  was  mot  the  first  fruits.)  (Rom.  6:5), 
"  planted  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection,"  This  can  ouly 
meaa  as  Cbrist  passed  through  the  grave  into  a  higher  state, 
so  we  pass  through  baptism  into  a  higher  state. 

The  only  text  which  presents  any  real  difficulty  is  Heb, 
11:35,  translated,  "women  received  their  dead  raised  to 
life  again,"  literally,  "  women  received  from  the  resurrection 
tlieir  dead"  (^1  itKiai-iuFai;),  which  may  refer  to  a  return 
to  this  life,  as  ia  the  case  of  the  child  of  the  widow  of  Sa- 
rcpta  (1  Kings  17;  17),  and  of  the  Shunamite  (2  Kings 
4:17).'     But  in  the  same  verse,  the  other  and  "better" 
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resiiiTectiira  ia  spoken  of,  for  the  sake  of  wliioli  these  mnrtyra 
refused  to  retura  to  this  life.  The  case  referred  to  is  proba- 
bly tliat  of  the  record  of  the  seven  brothera  put  to  death  by 
Antiochus  (2  Mace,  7  :  9),  who  refused  life  offered  on  condi- 
tion of  eating  swine's  flesh,  and  said,  when  dying,  "  The  King 
of  the  world  shall  raise  us  up,  who  have  died  for  his  laws,  unto 
everlasting  life"  {U;  dudnoe  dvuSiui'nr  Zui^;  druniirfi  ^,'(«,), 
literally,  "  to  an  eteroal  renewal  of  our  life."  "  This  verse 
shows,  therefore,  that  though  iiriariKng  may  mean  a  return 
to  this  life,  yet  that  the  other  sense  of  a  higher  life  is  express- 
ly contrasted  with  it,  even  here. 

Our  conclusion,  therefore,  with  regard  to  this  terra 
Ap&oiaaii,  ig,  that  its  meaning,  in  New  Testament  usage,  ia 
not  "  rising  again,"  but  "  rising  up,"  or  "  ascent." 

2.  'Jylmiiiii.  This  word  is  the  root  of  the  former.  It 
is  used  one  hundred  and  twelve  times  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  translated  with  again  (as,  "  he  must  rise  again  from  the 
dead  ")  fifteen  times.  It  is  translated  thirty-ais  times  "  rise 
vp"  or  "raise  up"  (as,  "I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last 
day  "),  and  ninety-six  times  without  the  "  again."  It  is  ren- 
dered "he  arose,"  "shall  rise,"  "stood  up,"  "raise  up," 
"  arise,"  and  in  similar  ways. 

S.  'EjilQiii.  This  word  is  also  frequently  used  in  relation 
to  the  resurrection,  and  is  translated  "  to  awaken,"  "  arouse," 
"  animate,"  "  revive."  The  natural  and  usual  meaning  is 
ascent  to  a  higher  state,  and  not  merely  a  "  rising  again," 

From  these  considerations  we  see  that  the  primitive  and 
central  meaning  of  the  terms  used  to  express  the  resurrection 
is  that  of  ASCEST.  It  is  goijto  vp.  This  is  the  essential 
Christian  idea.  But  it  soon  became  implicated  wiih  the 
Pagan  idea  of  immortality,  or  continued  existence  of  the 
soul,  and  the  Jewish  idea  of  a  bodily  resurrection  at  tlie  last 
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day.  But  though  there  is  a  truth  in  each  of  these  be- 
iiefa,  the  Christian  doctriue  is  oeither  one  nor  the  other. 
The  gospel  assumes,  but  does  not  teach,  a  continaed  exiaience 
of  the  soul.  Since  the  greater  includes  the  less,  ia  leach- 
ing that  the  man  rises  at  death  into  a  higher  life,  it  neces- 
sarily implies  that  he  conliuuea  to  live.  And  in  teaching 
tli4l  Le  is  to  exist  as  tnaa,  with  soul  and  hody,  in  a  higher 
ciindition  of  development,  it  teaches  necessarily  the  bodily 
rcsuri-ection  of  the  Jews.  Christ,  who  came  "  not  to  destroy, 
but  to  fulfil,"  FULFILS  both  Pagan  and  Jewish  ideas  of  the 
future  Ktale  in  tliis  doctriue  of  an  ascension  at  death. 

The  principal  points  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  concerning 
the  life  which  follows  the  dissolution  of  the  body  are  these ; 
First.  As  against  tlie  Sadducees,  he  argues  that  the  dead  are 
living  (Matl.  22:31,  and  the  parallel  passages),  from  the 
sin  pie  f  let  that  God  calls  them  las  If  Grod  ihiuks  of  them 
as  his,  that  IS  enough  liis  ihinkmg  of  ihem  makes  them 
alive  ]So  one  can  jerish  while  God  is  thinking  of  him  wilh 
lo\e  buch  an  argument,  carrying  no  weight  to  the  mere 
uudei  slandmg  is  convmcmg  m  proportion  as  one  is  filled 
with  a  spiritual  conception  of  God.  Secondly.  Jesus 
abolishts  deiilh  by  teaihin^  that  there  is  no  such  thing  to 
the  soil  which  shares  his  ideas  coucerning  God  and  ihe 
nuner  e  ihis  is  implied  in  the  phrases,  '"He  that  liveth 
and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die  '  (Johnll:26.)  "He 
tlj,t  belie\eth  on  me  hith  eveilasting  life."  (Johu6:47.) 
'  I  am  the  liviog  bi^ad,  whereof  it  a  man  eat,  he  shall  live 
forever."  (John  6:51.)  "Whoso  ealeth  my  flesh,  and 
drinkelh  my  blood,  hath  eternal  life."  (John  6  :  54.)  "  If 
a  mau  keep  my  saying,  he  shall  never  see  death."  Here, 
"  eating  Christ's  flesh,  and  drinking  his  biood,"  is  plainly 
equivalent  lo  "  keeping  his  saying,  "  and  "  believing  on  hiin." 
As 'food  which  we  eat  and  drink  changes  itself  so  as  to  he- 
come  a  part  of  our  own  body  by  assimilation,  so  Christ 
intends  that  his  truth  shall  not  be  merely  taken  into  the 
27 
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memory,  and  reproduced  io  wor^s,  but  shall  be  taken  info  the 
life,  Hud  reproduced  in  charaeier.  Thirdly.  He  teiiehRS 
that  as  feeding  on  his  truth  changes  our  natural  life  into 
spiritual  life,  and  lifts  temporal  existence  into  eterual  being, 
80  it  will  also  place  ua  outwardly  in  a  higher  st^le  and 
liigher  relations,  to  which  slale  he  applies  the  familiar  term 
ihe  "  resurrection  "  or  "  ascent,"  the  "going  up."  'Iwill 
raise  him  up  at  the  last  day."  The  "last  day,"  io  ^'ewish 
and  New  Testament  usage,  means  the  Messiauic  t.mea,  as 
appears  from  such  passages  as  Acts  2  :  17,  where  the  term  is 
used  of  the  day  of  IPentecost ;  Heb.  1:2,  "  hath  iq  these 
last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son;"  1  John  2:18, 
"Little  children,  it  is  the  last  time,"  Jesus  tells  liis  dis- 
ciples that  he  is  going  to  the  Father  (John  14  :  15),  in  wliose 
jioiise  are  many  mansions,  where  he  is  to  prepare  a  place  for 
his  disciples.     (John  14:2.) 

That  "resurrection"  was  understood  to  mean  a  present 
higher  slate,  and  not  a  future  return  to  life,  appears  also 
from  its  use  by  the  apostles.  Christians  are  spoken  of  as 
having  already  "risen  with  Christ"  (Col.  3:1);  "risen 
with  liim  in  baptism"  (Col.  3:1);  walking  "in  the  like- 
ness of  his  resurrection  "  (Rom.  G  :  5).  And,  no  doubt,  it 
was  by  making  ihis  idea  of  a  present  resurrection  too  exclu- 
sive, tbat  some  Christians  maintained  that  it  was  wholly  a 
I  leseut  resurrection,  and  not  at  all  future  —  that  "it  was 
past  already." 

This  Christian  faith  in  "resurrection"  as  ascent  to  a 
higher  condition  of  being  at  death  is  practically  borne  wit- 
ness to  by  such  common  expressions  concerning  departed 
fiiar.ds  as  these:  "He  has  gone  to  a  better  world  ;  "  "He 
is  in  a  higher  world  than  this;"  "We  ought  not  to  grieve 
for  him  —  he  is  belter  off  than  he  was,"  The  practical 
sense  of  Christendom  has  taken  this  faith  from  the  Gospels, 
though  the  Creeds  do  not  authorize  it.  Tlie  Creeds  teach  that 
the  souls  of  the  good  eiiln^r  sleep  till  a  futui'e  resurrection,  or 
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an.  ^bsoibed  loto  God  ualil  then,  whila  the  souls  of  tho 
imptQitect  dLScenJ  to  a  lower  spl.Lio  Christ  teadies  thiit 
at  death  aU  nee  to  ii  highei  stite  — ot  life  and  love  to  tlie 
lo\mg,  or  judgment  by  the  syht  of  liuth  lo  the  selfish  ;  but 
kigher  to  all  Paul  detUrtss  that  "  \3  m  Adam  all  die,  evea 
so  m  Chriat  -ihaU  all  be  madt,  alive, '  making  the  rise  c(|uiv- 
alent  in  extent  to  the  UU 

The  great  change  m  the  faith  of  ihe  apostles,  in  conso- 
qu,,nc6  ot  the  reaurreuion  or  ascent  of  Glirisl,  was  this: 
TliLy  before  believed  (hit  at  deaih  ail  nent  to  Hades,  to  ihe 
gloomy  imduworld  of  shadow'*,  tiiere  to  remain  till  the  final 
re^unection  But  Ihe  belief  that  Christ,  instead  of  going 
down,  had  gone  up,  and  had  assmel  them  that  all  who  had 
faith  in  him  had  the  ptmciple  of  ascent  m  their  souls,  and 
were  already  epintually  risen,— this  took  the  victory  from 
Hades  and  the  sting  from  death 

To  Christians,  at  least,  Hades  is  no  more  anything ;  all 
who  have  a  living  faith  rise  with  Christ ,  and  sooner  oi°later, 
each  in  his  order,  all  shall  rise  This  was  the  "  power  of 
the  resurrection  "  of  Jesus  lo  destroy  the  fear  of  death,  to 
euible  them  "to  attain'  now  "to  ihe  le^urrectioii  of  tho 
dead"  (Phil  3  lOj,  teichmg  that  "if  the  Spirit  of  Ilim 
who  raised  up  Jesus  fiom  the  dead  dwell  m  you,  he  that 
raised  up  Jesus  ft  im  the  dead  shall  also  quiLken  your  mortal 
bodies  bv  his  Spiiit  that  dwells  m  you  '  "For  it  is  Christ 
that  diel  yea,  rather,  that  is  iisen,  who  is  even  at  the  ri"ht 
hand  of  God,  who  also  makeih  mtertession  fur  us."  It  was, 
therefore,  the  duty  ol  all  Christians,  since  they  were  risen  in 
Cliriit,  "  to  seek  the  things  which  are  above  " 

§  b  Mesatte  tion  o/  the  Bjdy,  as  lavqht  Di  Me  Nc'j  Teeta. 
ment,  not  a  Sisitig  again  of  ike  mme  Body,  but  the  Ascent  into 
a  higher  Body.  — it  is  remarkable  that  those  who  profess 
to  believe  in  the  literal  inspiratiou  of  the  New  Testament 
should  nevei-theless  vci-y  generally  teach  that  the  future  body 
ia  matenally  the  wame  as  this.     We  often  hear  khorod  argii- 
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meats  to  sliow  how  the  identical  chemical  p.articles  wlWeh 
ci>mpose  the  body  at  death  may  be  re-collecled  from  all  quar- 
ters at  tlie  resuiTCCtiou.  Yet  the  only  place  wbere  auy  ac- 
couat  is  given  of  the  future  body,  declares  explicitly  llitit  it 
is  different  from  the  present,  just  as  tlie  sliilk  wbich  comes 
out  of  the  ground  differs  from  the  seed  planted.  "  We  sow 
n»i  the  body  wliich  shall  be,  but  bare  grain,  and  God  giveth 
it  a  body  as  pleaseth  him." 

Many  persons,  however,  lake  an  opposite  view,  and  have 
no  beliBf  in  any  future  bodily  existence.  They  speak  niiicli 
more  frequently  of  the  imtnortalitij  of  the  soul.  But  the  res- 
uiTecliou  of  the  body  is  unquestionably  a  doctrine  of  the 
New  Testament,  while  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  not. 
The  New  Testament  knows  nothing  of  a  purely  spiritual  ex- 
istence hereafter,  notliiug  of  an  abstract  disembodied  immor- 
tality. The  reaction  froia  materialism  to  idealism  has  caused 
us  now  to  undervalue  bodily  existence.  So  it  did  among  the 
Corinthians  to  whom  Paul  wrote,  "  How  say  some  among 
you  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead?"  These  Co- 
rinthians were  not  Sadducees,  uor  Epicureiiiis.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  these  sects  had  any  iuHuence  on  the  ChHatian 
Church.  They  did  not  deny  a  future  existence,  but  they 
denied  a  risiug  up  and  a  future  bodily  existence.  Tlicy 
believed,  like  us,  in  au  immortality  of  the  soul,  deuyiug  the 
possibility  (probably  on  philosophical  grounds)  of  ihe  resiir- 
renion  ot  the  body.  Ho  Paid  proceeds,  in  the  tifteeolh  chap- 
tei  of  Corinlhiaus,  first  to  prove  the  faci,  and  then  to  explain 
the  nature  of  a  bodily  rchurrectiou. 

Let  ua  consider,  first,  what  is  meant  by  a  vcsurreftion  of 
the  body. 

This  word  resurrection  lends  to  mislead  us  by  suggesting 
in  rising  fi-om  the  grave  of  the  material  body  there  depos- 
ited; and  accordingly  we  have  the  theory  which  makfs 
ihe  future  body  the  mere  revival  of  the  paine  piirticli'i  of 
matter  composing  (he  presuul   body.      But  the  Crei,'k   woid. 
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as  we  liave  fully  shown,  means  not  merely  rising  ont  of  Ihe 
grave,  but  rising  to  a  higher  stiite  of  existence.  Tlie  anas- 
tiuiis  of  ihe  body  is  its  elevation  and  spiritualizalion.  By  the 
resiirreutiou  of  the  budy,  we  mean  tlistt  la  the  future  life  of 
man,  he  shall  not  eiiist  in  the  same  materia!  and  fleshfy  en- 
velope as  now,  nor  yet  as  a  purely  disembodied  spirit.  The 
true  doctrine  avoids  both  extremes  —  the  extreme  of  puio 
idealism  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  pure  materialism  on  the 
ofher.  It  asserts  three  things :  first,  that  we  have  a  real 
body  hereafter ;  seeond,  that  this  will  bo  identical  with  out 
true  body  now ;  third,  that  it  will  be  this  true  body  in  a 
higher  state  of  development  than  at  present,  a  spiritual  instead 
of  a  natural  body. 

First,  it  will  be  a  real  body.  A  veal  body  is  an  organi- 
zation with  which  the  soul  is  connected,  and  by  means  ot 
which  it  comes  into  connection  with  the  material  universe, 
and  under  the  laws  of  space  and  time.  This  organization 
may  be  more  or  less  refined  aad  subtle ;  it  may  not  come 
under  the  cognizance  of  our  present  senses ;  but  if  it  is  an 
organization  by  means  of  which  we  may  commune  with  the 

Again,  the  future  body  is  identical  with  the  present  true 
body  of  man.  For  what  is  our  true  body  f  Not  the  particles 
of  flesh  and  blood,  but  the  principle  of  its  organization.  The 
identity  of  our  body  does  not  consist  in  the  identity  of  its 
niateriai  particles,  for  these  come  and  go,  are  in  constant 
fiux,  and  are  wholly  changed,  it  is  said,  every  seven  years. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  change,  the  body  of  the  man  is  the 
same  with  that  of  the  child.  The  same  features,  figure, 
teniperament,  morbid  and  passional  tendencies,  are  repro- 
dui'ed  year  after  year.  These  flying  particles,  gathered  f-wm 
earth  and  air,  are  manufactured  into  brain,  bone,  blood,  accord- 
ing to  an  unvarying  law,  and  then  given  hack  again  to  air 
and  earth.  There  is,  therefore,  a  hidden  mysterious  piinci- 
ple  of  organization  workitig  on  duiuug  the  whole  seventy 
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years  of  our  earthly  existence,  which  makes  the  body  of  the 
infant  and  the  cliild  identical  with  that  of  the  man  and  the 
old  man.  This  is  the  true  body ;  and  this,  extricated  at 
death  from  its  present  envelope,  and  clothed  upon  with  a 
higher  spiritual  and  immortal  form,  will  constitute  the  future 
body. 

But  t       11  be  a  higher  development  of  the  hody. 

Paul  pi  ly  to  h  this.  He  uses  the  analogy  of  the  seed, 
showin  tl  t  tl  f  1  re  body  is  related  to  this,  and  differ- 
enced I  th  tl  e  plant  is  related  to  the  seed,  and  yet 
difiere  1 1  m  t  Thou  sowest  not  that  body  thai  shall  be, 
but  b  ^  It  u  do  not  sow  the  stalk,  but  the  kernel ; 
you  do  not  sow  the  oak,  but  the  acorn.  Yet  the  oak  is 
contained  potentially  in  the  acorn,  and  so  the  future  body  is 
eoalained  potentially  in  the  present.  The  condition  of  the 
germination  of  the  acorn  is  its  dissohition ;  then  the  germ 
is  able  to  separate  itself  from  the  rest  of  the  seed,  and  start 
forwai-d  in  a  new  career  of  development.  In  like  manner 
the  spiritual  body  ciinnot  be  developed  until  the  present 
organization  is  di^soUed. 

Faul  goes  on  to  say  that  "there  is  a  natural  body  and 
there  is  a  spiritual."  This  body  is  the  natural  hody ;  the 
future  will  be  the  spiritual.  Two  things  may  be  implied 
in  this  distinction.  As  by  the  natural  body  we  come  into 
communion  with  the  natural  world,  the  world  of  phenonieua, 
so  by  the  spiritual  we  commune  with  the  spiritual  world, 
the  world  of  essential  being  and  cause.  Here  and  now  we 
see  things  through  a  glass,  darkly,  then  face  to  face-  Here 
we  look  nt  things  on  the  outside  only ;  but  how  often  a 
longing  seizes  us  to  know  the  essences,  to  penetrate  to  their 
interior  life !  That  longing  is  an  instinctive  prophecy  of  its 
own  fulfilment  hereafter.  The  spiritual  body  must  also 
mar.i/esi  the  spirit  hereafter,  aa  the  natural  or  soul  body 
now  manifests  the  soul.  For  wiiile  the  present  body  ex- 
presses adequately  enough  present  wishes  and  6 
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fails  of  expressinj;  the  spiritual  emotioBS,  aad  fiiils  of  being 
a  true  servaut  of  the  higher  life. 

This,  thftQ,  consliiutes  the  future  body.  First,  it  is  an  or- 
ganization conuecting  us  with  the  outward  universe  of  spate 
and  time.  Second,  it  is  idunlical  with  tlie  present  true  body. 
Thii'd,  it  is  a  development  and  advuuce  of  this  iulo  a  higher 
organization.  Let  us  now  inquire  what  are  the  evidences 
and  proofs  of  this  futui-e  body.  How  do  we  know,  or  why 
do  wu  think,  that  we  shall  have  any  such  body? 

The  first  proof  of  a  future  bodily  existence  is  ita  reason- 
ableness. There  is  a  law  of  gradation  in  the  universe  by 
whicii  the  seed  unfolds  gradually  into  the  stalk,  the  bud  into 
the  flower,  the  flower  into  the  fruit.  We  see  a  gradual  prog- 
ress of  vegetable  life  into  animal,  and  a  gradual  traasitioa 
from  (he  lower  forms  of  animal  existence  to  the  higher. 
The  transition  is  eo  gradual  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  say 
where  vegetables  end  aad  where  animalii  begin.  Kadiated 
animals  ascend  towards  the  mollu&ks,  the  mollusks  towards 
the  articnlata,  the  articulata  towards  the  vertebrata.  And 
through  this  last  class  we  see  a  steady  ascent  from  ous  form 
of  organization  to  another  ;  fi-om  fislies  to  reptiles,  from  rep- 
tiles to  birds,  from  birds  to  mammalia,  until  by  steady  rise 
■we  reach  the  liutoau  body,  iQ  delicacy,  beauty,  and  faculty 
the  crown  of  all.  Why  should  we  suppose  this  the  end  of 
bodily  existence?  Why  not  rather  that  this  is  to  pass  into  a 
still  more  noble  and  beautiful  type  of  organization?  After 
this  gradual  development,  why  suppose  the  enormous  change 
to  a  purely  spiritual  existence?  Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to 
suppose,  instead,  a  higher  order  of  bodily  liie? 

If  we  may  look  at  the  question  for  a  moment  from  a  meta- 
physieal  point  of  view,  we  shall  iiud  it  hard  lo  comprehend 
the  possibility  of  personal  exiateace  hereafter  apart  i'rom 
bodily  organization.  P>erythiiig  which  is,  must  be  either 
somewhere,  or  everywhere,  or  nowhere  ;  that  is,  it  must  be 
present   in  some  particular  point  of  space,  or  omnipresent 
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tbtough  all  "pace,  or  wholly  out  of  spice  But  to  be  wholly 
out  of  '^pice  IS  to  lose  that  wlncli  distinguishes  one  thing 
*rom  aoother,  lor  all  distmctions  which  we  caa  oonceive  of 
are  distinctions  in  space  and  tune  lo  be  everywhere  is  to 
b(  omnipresent,  which  is  an  attribute  belon^iUf;  to  (t(  i!  and 
not  to  bnite  bLing,  and  would  imply  absorpti  m  into  the  divine 
nature.  Therefore  personal  existence  is  existence  somewhere 
in  space,  but  locality  in  space  is  an  attribute  of  body,  uot  of 
spirit,  and  implies  bodily  existence. 

Moreover,  shall  we  suppose  that  after  death  we  are  to 
have  no  more  commnnioa  with  the  material  universe,  no 
more  kaowiedge  of  this  vast  order  and  beauty,  whieh  is  a 
perpetual  manifestation  of  God,  the  garment  which  he  Wears, 
one  of  his  grand  methods  of  revelation?  These  myriads  of 
suns  and  worlds,  these  constellations  of  stars  peopling  space, 
this  city  of  God  full  of  wonder  and  infinite  variety,  are  they 
to  be  nothing  to  us  after  the  few  years  of  mortal  life  are  over  ? 
We  cannot  believe  it.  If,  then,  we  are  still  to  pereeive  the 
materia!  universe,  the  faculties  by  whieh  we  pereeive  it  will 
be  more  intense  bodily  faculties.  If  spiritual  things  are 
spiritually  discerned,  bodily  things  are  discerned  in  a  bodily 


Sueh  considerations  as  these  show  that  a  future  bodily  ex- 
istence is  reasonable  ;  bat  the  proof  of  it  must  come,  if  at  all, 
either  from  revelation  or  experience.  Let  us  see,  then,  what 
bearing  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  has  upon  this  question. 

According  to  the  Gospels,  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead  in 
bodily  form.  This  body  resembled  his  former  one,  so  as  to  bo 
recognized  by  his  disciples  ;  it  had  the  marks  of  the  spear  and 
nails;  it  could  be  touched,  and  was  capable  of  eating  food. 
In  all  these  respects  it  seems  exactly  the  same  body  he  liail 
before.  This,  too,  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  he  came 
fiocQ  the  tomb  where  his  body  had  been  placed,  and  that  this 
had  disappeared.  But,  ou  the  other  hand,  many  pecuhari- 
ties  indicate  a  difierence  ;  such  as  his  not  being  recognized  at 
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once  by  Mary  in  the  garden,  nor  by  the  disciples  during  the 
whole  walk  to  Smmtius ;  his  appearing  ami  disitpp earing 
suddenly ;  his  coining  through  the  closed  doors.  Again,  if 
the  body  of  Jesus  was  exactly  like  tliat  which  he  had  before 
death,  it  is  evident  that  he  would  Lave  to  lay  it  aside  again 
before  ascending  into  the  spiritual  world,  for  flesh  and  blood 
cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  if  he  was  to  lay  it 
aside  again,  this  would  be  equivalent  to  dying  a  second  time, 
wliieli  would  destroy  the  whole  meauing  and  value  of  his 
resurrection,  making  it  nothing  but  a  mere  revival,  or  com- 
iug  to  life  Again,  like  that  of  a  person  who  has  been  appar- 
ently drowned.  Such  a  revival  would  have  produced  no 
results,  and  the  faith  of  the  Church  which  has  come  fi-om  the 
resurreotioQ  of  Jesus  would  never  have  taken  plate. 

Accordingly,  we  must  conclude  that  Jesus  rose  with  a  higher 
spiritual  body.  And  this  gives  to  the  ascension  its  meaning. 
For  otherwise,  the  ascension  would  be  only  a  disappearance  ; 
whereas,  in  this  view,  the  disciples  saw  him  pass  away  in  the 
shape  aud  form  he  was  to  continue  to  wear  in  the  other 
world.  Then  the  gulf  was  bridged  o\er,  m  their  minds, 
aud  they  had  looked  into  heaven. 

This  was  what  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  did  for  the  apos- 
tles. It  changed  doubt  and  despair  into  faith  and  hope ; 
changed  theoretical  belief  into  practical  assurance  ;  imparted 
that  commanding  energy  of  conviction  and  utterance  which 
only  conies  from  life.  Animated  thus  themselves,  they  were 
enabled  to  animate  others.  A:id  so  the  resutrection  of  Christ 
was  the  resurrection  of  Christianity,  the  resurrection  of  a 
Cliristiaa  failh  and  hope  infinitely  deeper  and  stronger  iLau 
had  before  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  disciples. 

We  do  not  like  the  usual  method  of  regarding  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  as  a  great  exceptional  event,  and  an  astound- 
ing violation  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Its  power  seems  rather 
to  have  consisted  in  this,  that  it  was  a  glorious  contirmatiou 
of  those  everlasting  laws  announced  by  Jesus  —  laws  bound- 
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less  as  the  uuiverse.  The  very  essence  of  the  gospei  is  the 
declaralioQ  that  good  is  not  only  belter  than  evil,  wliich  we 
all  knew  before,  but  stronger  (ban  evil,  which  we  weakly 

Tlie  gospel  assures  us  that  love  is  stronger  than  hatred, 
peace  than  war,  holiness  thaa  evil,  truth  than  error.  It  is 
the  marriage  of  the  goodness  of  motive  and  the  goodness 
of  a  Itainmcnt ;  goodness  in  the  soul  and  goodness  in  outward 
life ;  heaven  hereafter  and  heaven  here.  It  asserts  that  the 
good  man  is  always  in  reality  successful ;  that  he  wbo  hum- 
bles himself  is  exalted,  he  who  forgives  is  forgiven,  he  who 
gives  to  others  receives  again  himself,  he  who  hungers  after 
rio'hieousDess  is  filled.  This  was  the  faith  which  Christ  ex- 
pressed, in  which  and  out  of  which  he  lived  and  acted  ;  it  was 
this  faith  which  made  him  Christ  the  King,  King  of  human 
minds  and  hearts.  Was  it  then  all  false?  Did  his  death  prove 
it  so?  Was  that  the  end,  the  earthly  end,  of  his  efforts  for 
man  ?  Were  truth  and  love  struck  down  then  by  the  power  of 
darkness?  That  was  the  question  which  his  resurrection  an- 
swered ;  it  showed  him  passing  through  death  to  higlier  life, 
through  an  apparent  overllirow  to  a  real  triumph;  it  gave 
one  visible  illustration  to  laws  usually  invisible  io  their  oper- 
ation, and  set  God's  seal  to  their  truth.  Through  that  death 
which  seemed  the  destruction  of  all  hope,  Jesus  went  up  to 
be  the  Christ,  the  King. 

In  this  point  of  view  we  see  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  resun-ection  of  Jesus,  aud  why  Easter  Sunday  should  he 
the  chief  festival  of  Christianity.  It  was  the  great  triumph 
of  life  over  death,  of  good  over  evil.  It  was  the  apt  symbol 
and  illustration  ot  the  whole  gospel. 

If,  then,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  means  that  Christ  as- 
cended through  death  to  a  higher  state ;  if  our  resurrection 
means  that  we  pass  up  through  death,  and  not  down ; 
not  into  the  grave,  but  into  a  condition  of  higher  life  ;  if  the 
resurreetion  of  the  body  does  not  mean  the  raising  again  out 
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of  the  earth  the  material  particles  deposited  there,  but  the 
soul  clothing  itself  willi  a  higher  aud  more  perfect  organiza- 
tion ;  if  it  is,  then,  the  raising  of  the  body  to  a  more  perfect 
condition  of  development,  —  then  is  there  not  good  reason 
why  such  stress  should  be  laid  upon  this  great  fact? 

All  the  proof  rests  on  the  historic  fact  of  the  resurrection. 
Was  Christ  seen  m  this  higher  spiritual  and  bodily  siato,  or 
was  he  not?  If  be  wai,  then  we  have  a  fact  of  history  and 
experience  to  rely  upon  to  show  tis  that  the  future  life  in- 
volves an  ascen'.  both  spiritual  and  bodily.  Aud  this  is  the 
reason  why  snch  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  resurrection. 

This  raising  of  man,  through  the  power  of  Christ's  life,  to 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 


§  1.  TliK  Coming  of  Christ  is  not  wholly  ftiture,  not  wholly 
nulward,  not  local,  nor  material.  —  It  is  a  curioiia  fact  tli  lit, 
ia  direct  coatradielioo  to  Christ's  own  explanatioas  conceru- 
ing  his  coming,  this  should  frequentiy  be  considered  by  the 
Orthodox,  (1.)  as  wholly  future ;  (2.)  as  wholly  outward; 
(3.)  as  local ;   (4.)  as  bodily  and  material. 

It  caonot  lie  whoUy  future,  for  if  it  were,  Jesus  was  mis- 
taken in  saying  of  the  signs  of  his  coming,  "  This  geueriition 
shall  not  pass  away  until  all  these  things  be  fnlfilled." 
(Mark  13:30.) 

Nor  can  it  be  wholly  outward,  for  if  it  were,  Jesns  was 
mistaken  when  lie  declared  of  the  signs  of  his  toming,  "The 
kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation"  (Luke  17; 
20);  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you"  (Luke  17:21); 
"My  kingdom  is  not  of  tffis  world"  (John  18:36).  See 
also  Mark  4:26,  27,  and  Matt.  13:33,  where  his  king- 
dom is  compared  with  seed  sprouting  and  leaven  working 
secretly. 

Nor  is  Christ's  coming  local,  that  is,  in  a  certain  place,  for 
if  it  were,  Jesus  was  mistaken  in  telling  his  disciples  not  to 
believe  those  who  said,  "  Lo,  here  1 "  or  "  Lo,  there  !  "  not  to 
go  into  the  desert  when  men  say,  "Behold,  he  is  there," 
and  not  lo  believe  those  who  declare  that  he  is  hidden  some- 
where in  the  city,  for  that  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  ni;ui 
should  be  like  that  of  th^  lightning,  which  shines  all  round 
the  sky,  and  seems  to  be  everywhere  at  onue.     (Matt.  2-1 :  26.) 
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And  if  not  local,  neitlier  can  it  be  a  bodily  coming ;  for  all 
bodily  coming  must  be  in  some  one  place.  Since,  llierefore, 
Jesua  distinctly  denies  that  liia  comii^  is  to  be  "  here  "  or 
"  tliere,"  —  that  is,  local,  —  it  must  be  a  spiritual  coming,  a 
coming  in  spirit  and  in  power.  All  the  material  knages  eon- 
iK^cled  williit — the  clouds,  the  trumpet,  &c.  —  are  to  be  con- 
Bidered  synibolicaL  The  "  clouds  of  heaven  "  may  symbolize 
spiritual  movemenis  and  influences ;  the  "  Irurapet,"  the 
awakening  power  of  new  truth." 

§  2.  No  Second  Coming  of  Christ  is  mentioned  in  Sm  ipture. 
■ — It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact  that  only  one  coming  of  Christ 
is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  Orthodoxy  speaks  con- 
tinually of  Christ's  second  coming,  but  without  any  warrant. 
It  assumes  that  the  manifestation  of  Jesus  in  the  flesh  was 
his  first  comiag  as  ihe  Christ,  and  thut  consequently  the  pre- 
dictions (in  Matt,  ch,  24,  and  the  parallels)  must  refer  to  a 
second  coming.  Hence  the  phrase  "second  coming"  has 
been  introduced,  and  naturalized  in  theology.  But,  in  truth, 
the  life  of  Jesus  on  earth  was  not  regarded  as  his  coming  as 
the  Messiah. f  What  the  disciples  ejtpected  was  his  manifes- 
tation or  investiture  as  the  Messiah,  which  evidently  had  not 
taken  place  at  the  time  of  their  conversation.  Aud  this  was 
to  be,  not  "  at  the  end  of  the  world,"  but  at  ihe  end  of  the 
age.  They,  like  other, Jews,  divided  time  into  two  periods, 
"  the  present  age,"  or  times  previous  to  the  Messiali,  and 
*'  the  coming  age,"  or  times  of  the  Messiah's  reign.  When, 
therefore,  Jesus  was  with  them,  only  teaching  and  healing, 
they  did  not  at  all  consider  him  to  have  come  as  the  filessiah. 
Itut  when  lie  spoke  of  the  destruction  of  ihe  Temple,  as  that 

'  3o  DBleri  (Paullnteolien  LPIirbegTlff)  says  tfint  t-aXir.vJ  Appears  to  demote 
|)Lirlly  ttie  startlios  power  of  the  truth,  and  pnrtly  ita  power  of  calUag;  men 
tuiprtlier  tcc-m  all  the  regions  or  the  earth. 

t  Chtlat  only  eamea  when  he  eomefl  to  reign.  His  firat  comiag  was  as  Jpbus, 
DOtnaChrlat.  The  hnman  life  la  "the  life  of  Jesus."  Christian  history  Is"  thii 
Jtte  ot  Chrlat."    In  bla  eartlily  life  he  wrb  Prophet;  la  hU  deutJi  iio  wis  Pricat  r 
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indicatud  the  end  of  ihc  existing  ecoQomy,  they  understood  it 
lo  be  Bynclironoua  with  hia  coming  as  the  Christ.  So  they 
said,  "  Wliat  siiall  be  t]ie  sign  of  thy  coming,  and  of  the  end 
OP  THE  AGE?"  And  so  throngh  the  Epistles,  when  the 
"  coming  ftf  Christ"  is  spoken  of,  is  meant  his  raanifestiition 
in  tlie  world  as  the  Messiah.  This  was  a  single  event,  to 
take  place  once,  not  to  be  repeated  bnch  a  thing  aa  "  Christ's 
Kcond  coming  "  is  unknown  to  the  Scriptures  * 

5  3.  Were  the  Apostles  mistaken  in  expettiaq  a  speedy  Gom- 
ing  of  Christ?  —  It  is  often  said  that  the  apostles  themselvLS 
were  mistaken  in  expecting  a  speedy  coming  of  Christ  No 
doubt  they  did  expect  bis  speedy  eommg,  and  with  reason , 
for  be  himself  had  told  them  that  the  exifting  generation 
sliould  not  pass  away  till  all  those  tbiags  were  iulfilled 
Therefore  they  were  justified  in  lookmg  tor  a  near  coming 
of  Jesus  as  the  Christ.  We  admit  that  Ihey  expected  his 
speedy  coming ;  but  we  thiuk  they  were  not  mistaken  for  he 
did  come.  He  came,  though  not  perhaps  in  the  mannei  they 
anticipated.  Possibly  they  interpreted  too  literally  what  he 
said  concoruiug  bis  coming. 

For  though  Christ  spoke  so  much  in  symbols  and  parables, 
literal  people  took  him  literally.  And  so  Ihey  do  still.  Wlieo 
be  said  that  except  men  ate  bis  flesh  and  drank  hia  blood  they 
could  not  be  hia,  the  literalists  said,  "  Mow  can  this  man  give 
us  his  flesh  to  eat?"  And  so  many  persons  still  think  that 
somehow  Christ's  actual  body  is  to  be  eaten  in  the  Lord's 
supper.     So,  when  he  said  that  the  Son  of  man  should  'je 

•  The  boos  of  tbe  lievelHtion  of  John  is  the  ncconnt  of  Clirisfe  comlflg; 
and  tlie  true  interpretJitJon  of  that  book  depends  on  tho  proper  uuderstaudlng 
of  hia  coming.  If  Chriat'a  comJns  begnn  at  tbe  deatruotton  of  JeruBalem, 
and  baa  continufld  in  all  tho  develapments  of  hunmii  bletorif,  tbca  tbe  icj 
to  "tbe  llevelation"  la  to  be  (ound  In  tho  progreaa  of  CllriBfinQ  prlnrapleg 
and  ideas  in  the  world.  BeTtltoIdt  (ChriBtoloi.'la  JudtBOrum  Joan  Apaetolo- 
runique  sUte),  note  to  %  U,  quotes  (Wni  tbe  gepber  Iklinrini  tbJ&  pasaagi:- 
"  Tbe  future  aye  wtll  eome  gradually  to  men  after  the  day  of  tbe  great  Judg- 
ment, which  will  take  placp  after  the  resurtectlon."   Kcsurreetioa  and  Judgmcul 
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secD  "  coming  in  the  clouds  of  lieavcn  witli  power  and  great 
glory,  and  send  his  angels  willi  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and 
gather  his  elect  from  the  four  winds,"  they  took  it  literally. 
His  apostles,  cveB,  niay  hnve  supposed  that  he  was  to  be  seen 
up  in  the  air  in  physical  form,*  and  that  a  material  trumpet 
■was  to  be  blown.  But  all  this  was  the  flesh,  the  garb  of  his 
thought.  Tlie  spirit  of  his  thought  only  is  of  value ;  the 
flesh  profits  nothing.  The  apostles  were  wrong  in  suppos- 
ing—  if  they  did  suppose  it  —  that  Christ  was  to  come  in  their 
day  in  the  air,  iu  an  outward  physical  iasliiou,  with  an  out- 
ward noise,  making  a  gre.at  demonstration  to  the  senses  of 
sight  and  hearing.  Christ  never  came  so,  and  he  ucvcr  will 
come  so.  The  only  coming  of  Christ  possible  is  spiritual 
coming,  for  Chi'ist  ia  spirit.  He  did  come,  therefore,  in 
the  days  of  the  apostles,  in  the  great  access  of  faith  and  power 
in  their  onu  souls,  and  in  the  souls  ot  those  whom  tliey  con- 
verted. He  came  in  powei  and  great  glory,  when  his  truth 
came  to  human  mmds,  aud  his  lovo  to  human  hearts.  He 
sent  his  anjels  then,  aud  g  ithered  his  elect  Ironi  the  four 
quarters  oi  the  he  n  ens  ^\  hen  Paul  w  is  cou^  erted,  Christ 
came  to  hiin  ,  whca  the  ucgio  chamberlain  ot  the  Queen  of 
Ethiopia  was  converted,  Christ  came  to  him ;  wheo  the  peo- 
ple of  Epheaus  and  Corinth,  Philippi  and  Eome,  were  con- 
verted, Christ  came  to  them.  The  trumpet  sounded,  but  it 
was  iu  their  souls  that  it  sounded ;  the  angels  summoned  the 
elect,  hut  these  angels  were  the  convictions  sent  into  their 
reason,  and  the  longings  awakened  in  their  hearts. 

Materialists  and  Literalista  are  always  the  same.  The 
apostles  soon  rose  out  of  their  lileralism,  and  soon  spoke  of 
Christ  as  being  revealed  wilkin  them,  not  outside  of  thorn  ; 

*  lTlie8B.4:17.  "  We,  nha  arc  nliie,  and  rciDnJD,  shall  bacnugbt  up  togeth- 
er nitli  them.  111  Ihp  clouds,  to  meet  tho  Loiil  In  tlic  air."    Uaterl  (PuuL 

Epistles,  or  iiidepd  of  the  Ni^w  Ti.'Bl:iment."  ISut  I'aul  outgrew  this  iFtoriillsm, 
Kad  In  his  later  Epistles  speaks  of  sittjug  alra.dy  wttli  Clirist  iu  "  htavenly 
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dwelling,  not  in  tlie  uir,  but  ia  lliuir  hearts.  Bui  litcrat- 
ijjts,  down  lo  thia  da,j,  liavo  always  iiniigiaed  the  coming 
of  Chi'ist  to  be  to  the  sunaes,  i-atlier  than  lo  tlie  soul.  They 
do  not  seo  that  a  great  noise  in  the  air  is  not  so  glorious 
a  tliiug  as  a  voice  heard  in  the  depths  of  the  heart,  and  a 
great  outward  conflagration  somehow  seems  to  liiem  more 
imposina;  tL:  q  the  burning  up  of  falsehood  and  sin  in  the 
world.  So  we  are  always  bearing  people  predict  that  Christ 
is  to  CJme  in  1S4G,  or  1856,  or  186G,  meaaing  thereby  that 
thHv  expect  some  great  outward  event  then,  visible  to  eyes  and 
ears.  "  Fools,  and  slow  of  heart,"  not  to  see  that  the  only 
possible  coiniug  of  Hiia  who  is  spirit  and  love  is  a  coming  in 
tiie  soul,  and  that  be  has  come,  and  is  coming,  and  is  to  come 
more  and  more  abundantly,  from  day  to  day.  So  (hey  read 
about  the  heavens  and  earth  being  burned  up,  and  of  a  new 
heavens  and  earth  ;  and  they  imagine  that  the  sky  is  some- 
how to  be  burned  with  material  fire,  and  the  surface  of  tlie 
ejirth  to  sink  into  the  flaming  abyss  beneath  iis.  But  if  this 
sliould  happen,  that  would  have  uotLiug  to  do  with  the  com- 
ing of  Christ,  The  heavens  and  earth  which  he  consumes 
with  the  breath  of  hia  mouth,  and  destroys  with  the  bright- 
ness of  his  coming,  are  the  religions  and  moralities,  the  ia- 
stitutioua  and  works,  of  men.  And  the  new  heavens  and  new 
earth  which  take  their  place  are  the  higher,  nobler,  purer  re- 
ligions anil  moralities  which  flow  out  of  tlie  Spirit  of  Christ. 
§  4.  Examination  of  (lie  Account  of  Chrut's  Coming  given 
hy  Jeans  in  Matthew  {chapters  24-26).  —  A  great  difficulty 
in  regard  to  the  coming  of  Christ  is  lo  combine  in  iiiio 
view  the  dilFereut  notions  given  iu  Scripture  conceruing  it. 
Many  cf  these  ideas  indicate  that  the  coming  of  Christ  look 
place  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as,  lor  example,  the 
description  of  wars,  destruction  of  the  Temple,  and  especially 
the  det^laration  that  "this  generation  shall  not  pass  away  tilt 
all  these  things  be  fulfilled,"  On  the  other  hand,  the  comin"' 
of  Christ  is  expressly  connected,  in  our  translation,  witli  "  the 
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end  of  the  world,"  and  with  the  general  judgment.  Hence  a 
diiiieulty  in  intei-preiiug  these  passiiges,  some  persons  think- 
ing (hat  the  fioming  of  Christ  took  pittco  at  the  destruction  of 
Jenistlem  otliera  thmkmg  that  it  is  yet  to  lake  pliee  at  (he 
end  of  the  world  others  iffum  mamtainiQg  two  or  more 
comings  of  Christ  and  others  ap  i  itii  nil  zing  the  whole  of  it, 
and  makinfi;  it  mean  the  spread  of  tlie  spiiit  of  Chiistianity. 

Let  us  theiefore  cximme  the  ptasi^e  m  which  Christ'a 
coming  is  spjken  of  »nd  endcator  to  find  its  natural  and 
obvious  meaning  and  so  see  how  far  the  common  Orthodox 
concept  10 a  is  correct 

Ihe  •siil'iect  IS  not  iinimpoitant  Several  chaptera  in  the 
Gospel  of  Mattiiew  (24-26)  are  devoted  to  the  description  of 
this  event.  All  of  the  Epistles  coiilain  frequent  allusions  to 
it.  The  apostles  unquestionably  expected  Christ's  coming  in 
their  day,  and  they  had  a  right  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  Jesus 
himself  had  distinctly  said  that  their  generation  would  not 
pass  away  till  all  was  fultillcd.  And  in  the  main  ftict  tliey 
were  not  mistaken,  however  they  may  have  been  deceived, 
as  we  have  before  said,  in  taking  too  outward  a  view  of  Ihe 
attending  circumstances.  For  if  Christ's  coming  did  not  take 
place  in  their  day,  not  only  were  they  themselves  mistaken 
on  a  most  important  point,  but  Jesus  was  mistaken  likewise. 

Some  of  the  other  points  in  the  description  of  this  event 
are  these :  Christ's  coming  was  to  be  like  tliat  of  the  thief 
in  the  night — that  is,  it  was  to  be  unexpected,  and  to  take 
lueu  nnprepared.  It  was  to  be  preceded  by  wars,  commo- 
tions, and  Hiisery  in  every  form  ;  preceded  also  by  the  preach- 
ing of  the  truth  in  many  lauds.  It  was  to  be  as  difficult  to 
locate  Christ  at  his  coming,  as  to  fix  the  lightning,  which 
conies  out  of  the  east  and  shines  to  the  west.  It  was  to  be 
attended  with  great  spiritual  darkness,  even  in  the  mjgds  of 
the  wise  and  good.  The  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars  of  the  moral 
world  were  to  be  darkened,  and  the  powers  of  the  heavens  to 
he  shaken;  and  of  ten  virgins,  all  going  together  to  meet 
28* 
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the  bridegroom,  half  would  be  foutid  spiritually  asleef  vi-hen 
he  came.  Christ's  coming  would  be  especially  judgrae  it  aud 
punishment.  He  would  piirt  the  sheep  from  the  gouts.  He 
■would  consume  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming  the  man  of 
sin.  Such  are  some  of  the  trails  with  which  the  comiug 
of  Jesua  is  described  by  himself  and  by  his  apostles.  How 
are  these  to  be  reconciled  with  the  facts,  and  what  was  his 
ComJDg? 

The  beat  way  to  get  at  the  facts  is  to  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  ask  what  the  disciples  meant  w!ieu  they  asked  for  tho 
signs  of  Christ's  coming.  They  were  siltiog  with  Jesus  oa 
the  Mount  of  OHves,  looking  across  the  valley  between,  at 
the  Temple.  They  saw  and  admired  the  gorgeous  magnifi- 
cence of  this  vast  edifice  towering  before  them,  white  with 
marble  and  yellow  whh  gold,  against  the  deep  blue  sky  of 
that  sunny  land,  and  as  they  admired  it,  Jesua  told  them  that 
every  stone  of  that  divine  structure  should  be  cast  dowo. 
And  then  thoy  asked,  "  Wlien  shall  these  things  be  ?  and  what 
shall  be  the  signs  of  thy  coming,  and  of  the  end  of  the  world?" 
What  was  the  connection,  in  their  tninds,  between  the  three 
events?  Why  should  they  have  at  once  inferred  that  the 
destruction  of  the  Templo  was  to  take  place  at  the  coming 
of  Christ,  and  that  the  comiog  of  Christ  was  to  take  place  at 
the  ead  of  the  world  ?  There  was  no  connection  at  all,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  notions  on  this  subject.  If  the  comiog 
of  Christ  was  to  be  a  great  outward  manifestation  in  the  sky, 
to  take  place  long  alter  his  death,  after  the  lapse  of  thousands 
of  years,  and  at  the  destruction  of  the  visible  universe,  what 
had  that  to  do  with  the  Jewish  Temple?  or,  indeed,  what 
had  that  io  do  with  any  of  their  ideas  concerning  their  Mas- 
ter? But  the  notion  in  their  minds,  when  they  asked  the 
qneslj^,  was  something  very  different ;  not  the  prcseui 
Christian  idea,  hut  the  usual  Jewish  idea.  They  spoke  as 
Jews,  out  of  the  notions  of  their  day.  Christ  answered  what 
was  in  their  minds,  not  what  is  in  ours.     If  we  wish  to  know 
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what  he  meant,  we  must  place  ourselves  on  their  slaud-jioint, 
look  out  of  tlieir  eyes,  and  listen  with  their  ears. 

The  coming  of  Christ  hiJd  a  very  distinct  meaning  to  tlio 
Jewish  mind.  It  inoaut  the  mauifestation  of  tlie  Messiiih,  as 
suck.  It  meant  liis  coming  to  reign  us  king.  It  meant  hia 
manifcs'ation  in  Judea,  in  Jerusalem,  as  the  great  Sod  of 
David  and  the  submission  of  the  Jews,  aud  Geatilea  with 
them,  to  his  authority.  The  disciples  of  Jesus,  believing 
liira  to  be  the  Christ,  believed  that  he  was  to  come  as  such. 
IIo  had  come  as  Prophet,  as  Teacher,  as  a  worker  of  benef- 
icent miracles,  but  he  had  not  yet  come  as  Christ,  as  King. 
I'hey  were  not  asking  about  anj  second  coming  after  his 
death  and  resurrection,  for  they  did  not  believe  that  he  was 
to  die.  They  were  asking  for  his  present  triumphant  mani- 
feslation  and  investiture  as  the  Messiah. 

Not  were  they  asking — as  our  translators  make  theni  ask 
— for  "the  end  of  the  world."  But  they  were  asking  for 
tlie  end  of  the  age  —  that  is,  of  the  first  age.  We  have  said 
that  the  Jews  divided  all  time  into  two  great  periods;  one 
the  age  preceding  the  Messiah,  the  other  the  age  of  the  Mes- 
siah. The  first  was  called  this  age,  or  the  present  age  ;  the 
other  the  coming  ago.  The  end  of  the  first  period  and  be- 
ginning of  the  second  were  called  tiie  ends  of  the  age ;  as 
■where  Paul  says,  "  These  are  wriiten  for  our  admonition, 
upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come;"  and  where 
he  says  that  Christ  has  "  now  once  appeared  in  the  end  of 
the  world  to  put  away  sin."  These  were  the  ideas  of  the 
Jews,  as  we  know  from  history.  When,  therefore,  Christ 
spoke  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Temple,  they  inferred  that  he 
was  speaking  of  the  beginning  of  the  Messianic  age ;  since 
the  Temple  would  not  be  overthrown  while  the  Jewish  theo- 
cratic and  Levitical  government  continued.  Now,  Jis  the 
Jewish  age  did  come  to  an  end  at  the  destruction  of  Jeru£a- 
Icra,  and  Christianity,  as  the  universal  religion,  took  the 
place   of  Judaism    in   the    education    of  the    human  race, 
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this  really  wits  the  coining  of  Ihc  Messiiih  and  ihc  end  of 
the  age. 

We  uodcrslatid,  therefore,  Clin'st  to  liave  been  really  spenk- 
iLig  of  hia  coming,  as  an  event  sooq  ti>  lake  place,  and  wliich 
did  Boon  take  place,  when,  at  the  destructioQ  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Jewish  Christians  were  scattei-ed  through  the  world,  aad 
Christianity  took  its  place  as  a  universal  religion.*  If  ihia 
exhausted  the  meaning  of  the  idea,  it  would  be  of  very  little 
interest  to  us.  But  the  contents  of  the  passage  are  more  rich 
and  full ;  and,  like  most  of  Christ's  sayings,  besides  its  pres- 
ent and  iramediate  application,  it  has  more  universal  and 
far-reaching  meanings.     Tlie  principles  of  Christianity  which 

predlclioiis  eonoernlog  his  coming,  iu  Miitt.  oil.  ^,95:  — 

"  One  of  the  mast  Btriking  ejiflinples  of  the  blending  of  tlie  present  and  future 
In  one  narrative,  and  one  wlitcli  presentg  man;  diffioulUes,  l»  to  Iw  found  in 
ttiew  psssnsHs.  I'lain  descriptions  of  tUe  irapendln},'  destmetloii  of  Jeruaslem 
nnrlofthc  Jewish  Btatfi  blend  witli  noleBsapparratdeeerlptloos  of  tlie  i-omlnj 
of  ClirlBt  in  [lis  kingdom.  II  eaunaC  be  denied  tlint  tlie  Orthodox  interpreters 
arefiir  iess  natural  and  unforced  Ilian  the  otliers,  in  tbeir  treatment  of  ttiig  pas. 
Bos^.  Their  dogmatte  views  lead  ttiem  W  put  apart  tWint  each  other  elements 
which  are  blended  tl^ethei  by  Matthew  and  by  the  other  et'ang:eUiitg.  For 
exampie,  gi!]iatt  anys.  tiiat  the  description  of  Cliriat's  oaolng  begins  (Unit.  ^ : 
£>l)  immediately  after  'the  tribuiatiDn,'  Ac,  and  that  all  beibre  tJial  belongs 
to  tliudeatruotlau  of  Jerusalem.  But  apart  tVomChe  Impossibility  of  regnrdini; 
the  anil  verse  as  the  beginning  of  something  entirely  new,  thiTe  are  also  in 
the  passagea  whi«h  follow  distinct  relbrenciB  to  the  present  generation  [verso 
S4),and  m  thedrst  part  as  dlstlnot  references  to -tlie  last  time.'  We  do  not, 
therefore,  seruplc  (snya  Olahanson)  to  accept  the  simple  explanation  wliicll 
alunc  suits  the  text,  tbnt  Christ  BjicaltB  of  hia  coming  as  coluciilent  witli  (he 
dostrnclion  of  Jerusalem,  and  with  the  downfall  of  the  Jewish  state." 

The  moat  Interesting  question,  perhaps,  is  as  to  the  opinions  of  Jesus  litmte(f 
about  his  oonilng.  That  he  foresaw  the  overthrow  ol  Jcmaalem  and  the  Tem- 
ple Is  jrrtnin.  Ereiytliin^ indicates  that  he  [loasessed a marvelioDs povi-er of 
ri'oillng  the  future  in  tlio  present,  and  aaw  in  the  condition  of  the  Jewipli 
mind  ilie  inevitable  overthrow  of  their  state.  He  also  saw  tliat  throngli  hia 
death  all  men  should  be  brought  to  him,  and  that  he  should  become  King  in  Die 
way  In  which  he  described  to  I'UatehIa  royalty,  1.  e..  King  of  the  (ruth.    All 

did  he  cxpeot  Co  oomef  In  the  way  he  himself  Indleuies  the  coming  of  hia 
kingdom  — like  leaven,  working  aiwretly  in  the  doughj  like  seed,  sprouting 
mysteriously  In  tho  ground;  like  lightning,  seen  everywhere  at  onoe.  By 
tliBse  images  alone  ponid  he  convey  to  lilacllscipU'a  his  ideas.    Ho  iougiid  to  M\ 
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were  manifeated  tlion,  continue  to  be  maaifestcd  id  other 
forms  lo-(liiy.  Jesiis  said  on  one  ocwision,  "Tlie  hour  U 
coming,  and  now  is,  when  all  that  are  iu  (heir  graves  shall 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  miiu."  And  on  another  occa- 
sion, "The  hour  is  coining,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  wor- 
shipjjers  shall  worship  the  Father."  The  hour  hud  come  in 
its  first  manifestation,  but  was  to  come  again  in  other  and 
richer  manifestations  of  the  same  principle.  So  Christ  himself 
eame  as  King  at  the  takingof  Jerusalem,  but  has  come  since, 
again  and  again,  more  plainly  aud  fully,  in  other  triumphs 
of  his  truth,  ill  other  manifestations  of  liis  power.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  coming  of  Christ  took  place  at  the  dostruciion 
of  Jerusalem.  We  believe  that  it  has  taken  place  since,  in 
other  historical  events.  We  believe  that  it  ia  to  take  place 
more  I'ully  herealicr,  in  this  life  and  in  the  other  life. 

Let  us  look  and  consider  how  this  may  be. 

g  5,  Coming  of  Christ  in  Human  History  at  differetd 
Times.  —  As  we  look  back  through  the  eighteen  centuries 
of  Christian  history,  we  can  observe  many  events  which  may 
now  be  seen  to  have  been  each  a  coming  of  Christ.  When, 
at  the  destrucliou  of  Jerusalem,  the  Mosaic  theocracy  went 
down  before  the  iron  power  of  Rome,  amid  those  scenes  of 
horror  the  firmest  believers  in  Christ  might  have  feared  only 
evil.  It  seemed  to  bo  the  overlhi-ow  of  everything  most 
sacred  —  liie  triumph  of  Paganism  over  the  worship  of  Je- 
hovah. Yet  what  was  the  result?  Jesus  then  ceased  to  be 
the  Jewish  Mossiali,  and  began  toTeign  over  all  nations  as 
the  world-teacher,  the  Son  of  God,  the  prophet  for  mankind. 
Since  then,  more  and  iiioi-e,  the  woi'ld  has  gone  to  him  as  to 
ils  great  Master.     This,  therefore,  was  &  coming  of  Christ. 

liook  again.  The  early  centuries  are  disgraced  with  theo- 
logical wars.  Fierce  conflicts  are  carried  on  aboLit  the  Trin- 
ity, and  the  rank  of  Jesus  in  the  universe.  All  regard  for  the 
pure,  divine  truth  of  Christianity  seems  forgotten  in  the  fury 
of  Ihese   coniroversics.     Yet,    nevertheless,   umid    all    tto 
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absurdity  and  ctratradietion,  one  truth  emerjfes,  everywliere 
recoguized  —  that  in  Jesus  was  something  divine  ;  that  God 
was  more  fully  manifest  in  him  than  elsewhere  ;  that  lie  ia 
tho  moral  image  of  the  InfiQiie  One  This  19  anot!  er  ^■om- 
]n»  of  Chri&t  He  comes  now  not  merely  as  i  picphet  Iiii. 
as  the  FLvealer  of  divine  love  ind  tnith  lu  his  own  thamc^ 
ler  The  theolo^ieil  doctrine",  in  which  this  trilh  has  be  n 
ttiajjped,  are  the  hiiaks  and  shells  which  the  woill  mil 
thiow  away  But  throughout  Christendom  the  idea  of  God 
IS  derived  fiom  the  character  ot  Ji,sus,  and  in  this  nay 
Je'.us  has  come  to  rule  the  hearts  of  men  as  Ihoir  dmno 
King 

Other  centuries  pasted  by,  an]  we  find  new  and  strau^ 
ideas  taking  possession  of  men  s  mm  Is  A  horror  of  lite  a 
dread  of  the  sms  of  tho  woild  dn\o  men  into  the  dt^erl, 
to  live  as  hermits  and  anehoritex  Thousands  aud  tens  of 
lhousd,nds  of  monks  withdrew  Irom  the  m  rid  mio  the  « lU 
dcmess  All  Christi  iniiy  appeared  (o  be  changing  into  a 
new  form  of  heathenish,  self-inflicted  torture.  Its  blessed 
humanity,  its  genial  infiuencea  on  social  life,  seemed  to  be 
fast  disappearing.  Nevertheless,  out  of  all  this  error  one 
truth  emerged,  one  Christian  idea  was  developed — that  of  self- 
discipline  and  self-culture.  And  in  the  development  of  this 
idea  Christ  came  to  reign  over  the  individual  soul  as  its  Mas- 
ter, Guide,  and  Redeemer  from  all  sin. 

After  this  arose  the  Papacy.  The  Church,  as  a  powerful 
institution,  became  ambitious  to  nije.the  state  and  the  world, 
A  spiritual  despotism  appeared,  surrounding  itself  with  c  irih- 
ly  splendor,  grasping  tho  sword  ot  eailhly  power,  and  the 
farthest  removed  from  tht,  humble  and  gentle  spirit  ol  ita 
Master.  It  would  tolorite  no  opposition  to  its  will,  in  hi"h 
places  or  low.  It  hurled  its  thunders  at  the  head  of  kings, 
and  sent  crusading  armies  to  pertetnle  and  tot  lure  the  peas- 
ants of  the  Piedmont  lalUjs  Kotlonff  loiild  seem  more 
full  of  the  spirit  of  Aiiiithii-t  Ih  m  thi-,  spiiitiial  dLapoti-in 
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embodied  iu  the  Papacy.  And  yet,  even  through  this  evil 
there  was  developed  a  truth  —  that  there  was  something  in  the 
world  higher  than  kings,  greater  than  the  state.  Papacy, 
witli  all  its  evils,  was  a  standieg  proof,  ia  an  age  of  brute 
force,  of  the  supremacy  of  mind  over  matter.  So  that,  even 
here,  the  pride  and  aelfishnesa  of  the  priests  and  the  popes 
have  been  overruled,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  give  as- 
cendency to  a  Christian  idea,  and  to  cause  Christ  to  come  na 
the  King  of  the  world. 

Consider  another  important  event  in  the  history  of  Europe  : 
the  conversion  of  the  barbarous  tribes  to  Christianity.  When 
the  nations  of  the  novth  poured  from  the  forests  of  Germany 
aud  the  deserts  of  Scandinavia  over  the  Roman  empire,  — 
when  Goths  and  Vandals,  Franks,  Lombards,  and  Normans, 
quenched  the  light  of  civilization  and  brought  tlie  dark  ages 
over  Europe,  —  how  terrible  seemed  the  gloom,  and  how  hope- 
less the  prospects,  of  the  human  r.ice !  But  we  now  see  (he 
result  in  modern  civilization.  We  see  all  these  different  na- 
lious  subdued  by  the  power  of  Christianity,  and  a  new  unity, 
a  higher  liarmony,  as  the  result.  We  see  the  great  idea  of 
the  unity  of  the  race,  the  harmony  of  nations,  resulting  from 
all  this  darkness  and  misery.  So  Christ  has  come  agaio  as 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  breaking  down  the  partition  walls,  and 
proclaiming  a  brotfierhood  of  man. 

Let  us  look  at  one  more  event  of  history  —  the  Lutheran 
Reformation.  What  evils  attended  it !  What  wars  came 
out  of  it  1  How  has  the  impulse  to  freedom  given  by 
Luiher  degenerated  into  licentiousness,  run  out  in  infidelity 
and  uubelief !  And  yet,  when  we  consider  the  ideas  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  and  individual  independence  which  have 
been  boru  of  it,  —  when  we  consider  what  au  impulse  it  has 
given  to  thought,  to  free  inquiry,  to  earnest  investigation  of 
truth,  all  the  results  of  this  fruitful  principle,  —  we  cannot 
doubt  that  this  also  was  a  coming  of  Jesus,  i1a«.  unfolding  <>f 
tt  uew  aud  higher  power  iu  Cliristiaaity. 
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Thus  lias  Christ  come  from  ago  to  a^'e,  and  in  the  miiiat 
of  apparent  failure,  increasing  error,  growing  iiabeliuf,  ami 
all  forms  oi'  human  wickedness,  has  acquired  new  power  over 
llie  human  mind.  At  the  present  day  he  is  more  the  King 
of  the  world  than  ever.  When  he  seeina  to  go,  then  he 
comes.  When  iniqiiity  moat  abounds,  then  he  is  nearest. 
When  love  grows  cold  in  the  hearts  of  his  disciples,  then  a 
new  impulse  of  faith  is  about  to  be  given.  When  false 
prophets  rise  up  and  deceive  many,  then  new  ehampioiis  of 
the  truth  ai'e  near  at  hand,  Christ  comes  amid  wars  and 
per^eculions.  He  comes  unespectedly,  like  the  thief  in  the 
iiight ;  comes  wiihout  observation  ;  and  while  men  say,  "  Lo, 
here  1 "  and  "  Lo,  there  I  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  in  Ihe 
.  midst  of  them.  He  is  not  to  be  fouad  in  Ihe  desert,  nor  in 
the  secret  chambers  ;  neither  in  public  nor  private  ;  located 
neither  in  this  nor  that  particular  place ;  incarnaie  neither  in 
this  nor  that  particular  person.  But  Christ  comes  like  tlie 
lightning,  seen  over  the  whole  heaven  at  once,  in  a  new  spirit 
pervading  all  parts  of  life,  all  parts  of  society. 

§  C.  Relation,  o/  the  Parable  of  the  Virgins,  and  of  tlie 
Talents,  to  Clirisl's  Coming.  —  We  now  see  what  is  meant  by 
the  parable  of  the  foolish  aud  wise  virgins,  aud  of  the  talents, 
which  follows  it.  We  see  their  application  to  this  descrip- 
tion of  Christ's  coming.  If  the  coming  of  Christ  be  thus 
unexpected,  he  will  not  be  recognized  by  the  sleeping  servant, 
nor  by  those  who  beat  their  fellow-servants.  Slothful  Cliris- 
tians  who  make  no  effort  to  improve,  persecuting  Christiana 
who  spend  their  time  in  denouncing  heretics,  aud  saying, 
"  My  Lord  delayelh  his  coming,"  never  understand  the  signs 
of  the  times,  nor  recognize  any  new  influx  of  divine  light  in 
the  world.  At  each  new  coming  of  Christ  those  who  have 
been  faithful  are  rewanled  by  more  light.  To  tliose  wjio 
have,  shall  be  given,  aud  the  faithless  lose  what  they  had 
before.  From  him  who  hath  not,  shall  be  taken  away  even 
what  he  seems  to  have.      The  capacity  of  seeing  Christ  wlicn 
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he  cr>mes,  of  recognizing  Iiim  in  any  new  manifestation  of 
truth,  depoTids  on  Ills  previons  flilelity. 

§  7.  lielation  of  the  Account  of  the  Ju<1gmeitl  ly  the  Mes- 
aiaht  ir<,  Matt.  ch.  25,  to  kU  Coming.  —  But  what  is  meant  by 
the  judgment  described  in  the  2  Jih  chapter  of  Matthew,  com- 
mencing, "  When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory, 
and  all  the  angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  stt  upon  the  throne 
of  his  glory,  and  before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations, 
and  he  shall  separate  them  one  from  another,  as  a  sbepherd 
(iividcth  the  sheep  from  the  goats."  This  stands  in  such 
close  connection  with  what  goes  before,  that  many  refer  this 
also  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusaiem,  But  the  moral  mean- 
ing is  so  prominent,  that  others  apply  it  entirely  to  the  final 
judgment  ia  the  future  life.  The  diificullies  on  both  sides 
disappear  if  we  reflect  that  the  principles  which  govern  this 
life  and  the  rn^xt  are  identical  —  that  whether  Christ  came 
at  Jerusalem,  comes  to-day,  or  comes  in  the  fuluro  life,  the 
laws  of  Christian  retribution  are  the  same.  Wherever 
Christ  judges  men,  the  sheep  go  to  the  right,  and  the  goats 
to  the  left.  The  generous,  humane,  and  disinterested  hear 
always  the  words,  "  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father ;  inherit 
the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world."  The  judgment  in  this  world,  it  may  be,  is  only 
heard  in  the  depths  of  the  soul.  It  may  be  that  no  nthur 
mortal  knows  of  it.  Stdi  it  is  the  voice  of  Christ  whieli 
speaks.  Still  it  is  the  reai  kingdom  which  they  inherit. 
The  judnmeut  in  the  fiatm-e  Jife,  may  be  or  may  not  be, 
before  assembled  muliifudes  whoni  no  man  can  number,  and 
the  kiugdoji  then  inherited  may  be  one  shared  with  the 
angels,  and  extending  over  woi-lds.  JStill  the  sentence  is  the 
same  in  both  cwses.  The  judgmeut  oi  Clirist  is  one  ia  all 
worlds.  It  waa,  and  is,  and  shall  i-e.  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
same  yesterday,  vo-day,  and  focevoi". 

It  may  be  said,  this  is  to  make  the  ouming  of  Ciirist  mere- 
ly figurative  —  the  coming  of  ideaj  aaJ  principles  only  ;  only 
29 
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tlie  coming  of  his  nligion ;  and  this  is  but  an  invisible  al'- 
stractjon  We  repl}  tiiat  according  to  our  view,  Christiani- 
ty cinnot  be  lonceived  of  as  an  abstraction,  apart  from  the 
person  of  Jesns,  nor  can  his  religion  come  unless  he  comes 
with  it  Ji.sus  IS  with  us  always,  in  llie  world  always,  and 
none  the  Ilss  realh,  becatise  invisibly.  It  is  no  fig.iro  of 
sieech  to  sav  that  Christ  is  with  his  Church,  and  with  his 
liuth  that  where  it  goes,  he  goes !  that  when  he  comes,  it 
comi,''  It  mij  even  be  that  his  presence  will  not  always 
be  an  invisible  one.  It  may  be  that  what  we  now  believe, 
we  shall  one  day  see  and  know.  But  then  those  only  wiU 
recoi^ize  their  Master's  presence  who  are  awake  and  watch- 
ing for  him.  To  the  others  it  will  seem  a  mere  illusion  or 
enthusiasm. 

§  8.  Sov>  Christ  is,  and  how  he  is  not.  to  judge  thi  World.  — 
In  some  places  Jesus  says  that  he  is  made  Judge  of  mankind, 
and  in  other  places  denies  that  he  is  to  judge  any  one.  Take, 
for  example,  the  following  passages,  selected  because  they 
seem  to  contradict  each  other.  They  are  all  \a  the  Gospel  of 
John,  and  therefore  the  contradiction  is  not  in  the  different 
limitations  or  special  misconcepiions  of  the  different  evan- 
gelists. The  passages  are,  John  3:  17;  9:S9;  5:22;  8: 
15  ;  12  :  47.  The  first  is  as  follows :  '■  For  God  sent  not  his 
Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world 
through  liim  might  be  saved."  The  word  here  translated 
"condemn"  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  elsewhere 
IS  translated  '^  judge."  Consequently  we  should  here  read 
that  God  Bent  Christ  into  the  world,  not  to  judge  the  world, 
hut  to  e'li  e  it.  But  the  next  text  referred  to  ( Johu  9  :  39) 
(■^  one  m  which  Jesus  says,  "  For  jud'gmeut  have  1  conm 
mto  the  world,  that  they  which  see  not  may  see,  and  tliiit 
they  which  see  might  be  made  blind."  Again  (in  Jolm 
5  22)  It  33  said,  that  "  the  Father  judgelh  no  man,  but  halli 
committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son."  But  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  (Jolm  8;  15)  Jesus  says,  "Ye  judge  alter  the 
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fieali.  I  judgR  no  man."  And  io  (he  last  text  lie  repeats 
the  same  idea.  "  Aad  if  any  man  hear  my  words  and  be- 
lieve not,  I  judge  him  not ;  for  I  came  not  to  judge  the  world, 
but  to  save  the  world."  Wo  have,  therefore,  in  these  pas- 
sages, this  apparent  contradiction  — tbat  the  Saviour  seems  ta 
some  places  to  declare  that  he  is  to  jndge  the  world,  and  in 
others  that  he  is  not  to  judge  the  world.  We  therefore  shall 
do  well  to  inquire  how  tlicse  are  to  be  understood,  and  ia 
what  way  at  all  they  are  to  bo  reconciled  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  common  Orthodox  doctrine  conceniing  judj;- 
ment. 

And  here  we  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  there  are  many 
such  seeming  contradictions  as  these  ia  tije  New  Testament, 
and  that  to  the  student  of  the  Gospels,  who  is  a  sincere  seeker 
of  truth,  they  are  very  precious  and  valuable.  Such  a  one  is 
always  glad  at  findiog  statements  in  the  New  Testameot  whicli 
thus  appear  opposed  to  each  other ;  for  he  knows,  by  experi- 
eace,  that  they  are  the  very  passages  from  which  lie  may  learn 
the  most,  and  where  he  will  be  likely  to  find  some  liilhcrlo 
unnoticed  tnilh  concerning  Christ  or  his  gospel.  Such  truth, 
however,  will  not  be  found  if  he  attempts  to  remove  the  con- 
tradiction by  any  artificial,  hasty,  or  forced  process.  If  liis 
object  is  merely  to  find  proof-texts  in  support  of  the  doctrines 
he  already  believes,  such  paradoxes  will  aflord  him  nothing 
but  barren  difficulties,  and  a  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  sophis- 
try and  misplaced  ingenuity.  But  if  he  can  bear  Io  admit 
his  ignorance,  and  is  willing  to  examine  these  difficulties  in 
order  to  correct  his  own  eriurs,  enlarge  his  own  views,  and 
lenru  something  really  new,  he  will  often  find  here  the  clew 
Io  deeper  insight  and  to  tt  laiger  knowledge. 

What,  then,  is  the  expl.in.ttiou  of  these  passage;  ?  In 
what  way  is  Christ  to  judge  ?  How  is  it  that  he  lias  come 
into  this  world  for  judgment  f  and  how  has  llie  Father  com- 
mitted all  judgment  unto  the  Son?  and  how,  nevertheless,  can 
he  say,  ^^  I  judge  no  man  ;  for  I  came  not  to  judge  the  world"  ! 
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h  1                  I 
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h                     According  to  the  state 
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ence and  his  offers  of  good,  judges  and  coudcmns  the  wieked. 
But  whiit  are  the  judgment  and  the  sentence  ?    yimply  this  — 
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that  light  has  come  iuto  the  world,  and  that  they  hare  chosen 
darkness  rather  than  light,  because  llieir  deeds  arc  evil. 
Tberefore  it  was  necessarily  the  case  that  the  coining  of 
Jesus  into  the  world  was  a  judgment,  and  that  though  he 
everywhere  went  with  the  purpose  of  saving  and  blessiog 
men,  yet  that  he  necessarily  was  also  a  judge.  The  thoughts 
of  many  hearts  were  revealed  by  his  presence.  The  pure  in 
heart  came  to  hint  in  humility,  penitence,  and  faith.  The 
proud  in  heart,  the  selt-willeil,  the  self-righteous,  turned  away 
from  him,  and  bo  judged  themselves  unworthy  of  receiving 
his  truth.  The  Galilean  peasants,  the  common  people,  heard 
him  gladly.  The  Scribes  and  I'harisees  murmured  against 
him  and  rejected  him.  This  was  really  a  judgment  on  both  : 
the  sheep  went  to  the  right  hand,  and  the  goats  to  the  left;. 
Thus  it  is  a  law  of  human  nature  that  all  high  truth  by  its 
coming  judges  men,  and  shows  by  its  influence  upon  them 
what  is  their  real  state.  And  in  this  way,  as  Christ's  truth 
was  the  highest  of  all,  so  he  was,  and  is,  a  judge  in  the  high- 
est sense.  But  this  is  not  quite  all.  The  coming  of  such 
truth  not  only  shows  the  good  and  evil  which  are  in  men,  but 
it  develops  them,  brings  them  out,  increases  the  good,  increases 
also  the  evil.  It  is  necessarily  so  ;  it  cannot  be  otherwise. 
When  good  comes  to  us,  if  it  does  not  make  us  better,  it  makes 
us  worse.  Truth  and  goodness  are  like  the  magnet.  They 
have  two  poles.  They  attract  and  they  repel.  Thus  it  was 
written  that  the  coming  of  Jesus  would  be  for  the  fall  or 
the  rising  of  many.  Thus  he  said,  "  For  judgment  I  have 
come  into  the  world,  that  those  which  see  not  may  sec,  and  that 
those  who  see  may  be  made  bhnd."  Peter  was  made  better, 
Judas  was  made  worse,  by  being  in  the  company  of^C-hrisl. 
His  coming  was  not  only  judgment,  but  also  reward  and  pun- 
ishment, lie  came  to  the  fishermen  of  Galilee  :  they  wero 
pure  in  heart,  they  were  lovers  of  truth  and  goodness,  and 
his  coming  transformed  them  into  apostles,  saints,  and  mar- 
tyrs.    He  came  to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees ;  they  were  not 
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pure  in  heart.  They  were  proud  of  their  position,  their  in- 
fluence, their  piety,  and  his  coming  transformed  them  into 
murderers. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  decide  wliat  is  meant  by  Jeaua  in 
saying  that  he  came  to  judge  the  world,  and  yet  that  ho  came 
not  to  judge,  but  to  save.  It  was  not  the  purpose  of  his  mis- 
sion to  judge.  The  direct  object  of  his  coming  was  not  to 
judge,  but  to  sare ;  but  indirectly,  and  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, one  of  the  consequences  of  his  coming  was,  that  men 
were  judged  by  the  w  ord  which  he  spoke,  by  the  truth  which 
he  manifested,  by  the  hohaess  of  his  life,  by  the  bliss  which 
he  offered,  and  which  they  rejected.  And  yet  it  was  true 
that  ho  did  not  judge  them,  and  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
judge  them.  Thoj  were  already  judged  by  their  own  choice 
and  determmation  Therefore  he  says,  "  He  who  believeth 
not  oa  me  is  judged  already,  because  he  hath  not  believed 
on  the  name  of  the  only  begotten  fion  of  God."  It  was  not 
the  will  of  Christ,  but  the  truth  itself,  which  pronounced  the 
sentence  upon  him.  "  The  word  that  I  have  spoken,  the  same 
shall  judge"him  at  the  last  day."  And  thus  it  is  said,  that 
God  is  the  Judge  of  all,  and  yet  again,  that  the  Father  judg- 
eth  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son, 
and  hath  given  him  authority  to  execute  judgment  also,  be- 
cause he  is  the  Son  of  man.  The  explanation  is,  that  men 
are  judged  by  the  truth.  But  this  truth  is  not  abstract,  but 
[he  truth  embodied  in  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus.  God 
does  not  come  into  the  world  himself  to  show  men  theii  sins, 
but  he  embodies  his  truth  and  holiness  in  the  life  of  his  Son, 
and  so  judges  the  world. 

In  giving  this  explanation,  we  have  looked  steadily  at  the 
essential  thing  in  judgment.  We  have  regarded  the  sub- 
stance, not  the  ibrm.  If  we  think  of  judgment  as  something 
outward,  t!ie  judge  seated  on  his  throne,  the  criminal  stand- 
ing before  him,  and  a  formal  sentence  pronounced,  of  acquit- 
tal or  coudemualion,    we   confess  that  we   should  find   it 
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difficiilt  to  reconcile  these  difFcreot  passages  of  Scripture, 
somn  of  wliicii  decliire  that  Christ  ia  to  be  the  judge,  aud 
others  that  ho  is  not  to  be.  But  what  is  the  essential  thing 
in  judgment?  It  is  that  justice  shall  be  done,  and  that  truth 
and  right  shall  be  vindicated;  that  the  good  shall  be  re- 
warded, and  the  wicked  pimisUed  ;  that  virtue  and  truth  shall 
Lis  sena  and  recognized  in  the  consciences  of  men  for  what  they 
oi'c.  This  is  the  esseutial  thing.  How  thia  is  done,  whether 
in  an  open  tribunal,  before  the  assembled  universe,  or  in  the 
secret  places  of  every  man's  soul,  belongs  not  to  the  essence, 
but  to  the  form,  and  is  comparatively  noimporlant. 

§  9,  When  Christ's  Judgment  takes  Place.  —  Nevertheless, 
there  is  «  more  important  question  to  be  answered  in  relation 
to  the  time  of  judgment.  When  is  the  judgment?  For  it 
may  be  thought,  from  what  we  have  said,  that  we  consider 
judgment  as  taking  place  only  in  this  world.  But  such  is 
not  the  fact.  Christ's  judgments  take  phice  at  Christ's  com- 
ing, whether  here  or  hereafter.  Whenever  Christ  cornea,  he 
comes  to  judge.  His  first  coming,  in  Judea,  was  a  judg- 
ment; and  he  said,  "Now  is  the  judgment  of  the  world." 
His  coming  judged  all  those  who  were  -near  him  ;  revealed 
the  state  of  their  minds  and  hearts  ;  showed  them  what  they 
were.  Wherever  he  went,  men  arranged  themselves  at  once 
according  to  their  real  chamclers,  and  the  thoughts  of  many 
liearts  were  revealed. 

It  is  true  that  people  at  tliat  day  did  not  iinderstand  that 
they  were  thus  condemning  themselves.  They  did  not  know 
that  the  awful  judgment  of  God  was  being  pronounced  upon 
them ;  that  they  were  stauding  before  his  bar  in  the  presence 
of  angela.  They  did  not  know  that  the  day  of  judgment  had 
come,  and  that  they  were  giving  an  account  of  every  idle 
word  even  then.  But  so  it  was.  When  they  sccffed  at  Jesus 
and  said,  '■  He  ia  a  gluttonous  man  and  a  wine-bibber,"  they 
may  have  forgotten  their  words  almost  before  they  left  their 
mouths.     But    there    they    stand,   recorded    against    them 
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forever  —  an  everlasting  proof  of  their  blindness  of  mind  and 
their  hardness  of  heart.  When  the  penitent  woman  brouglit 
the  oiatiaent  and  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  bathed  them 
with  her  tears,  little  did  _8he  think  that  it  was  her  daj-  of 
judgment  also,  and  that  the  approving  eentence  of  her  iicl 
wouid  be  read  by  angels  in  heaven  and  countless  myriads 
on  earth.     None  of  them  knew  that  it  was  a  judgment  then; 

But  was  that  the  only  judgment?  No;  for  whenever 
Jesus  comes,  he  comes  to  judge ;  and  since  that,  his  first 
coming,  he  has  come  again  and  again  to  individuals  and  to  the 
world,  and  every  coming  has  been  a  new  judgment  oa  the 
state  of  the  human  mind  and  heart.  It  has  therefore  been 
well  said,  that  the  history  of  the  world  is  the  judgment  of  the 
world.  And  it  is  always  true  that  this  judgment  is  not  un- 
derstood when  it  is  pronounced,  but  is  seen  and  recognized 
afterwards.  It  is  so  with  individuals  ;  it  is  so  with  commu- 
nities. Who  is  there  who,  in  looking  back  over  his  past  life, 
does  not  witness  many  aa  hour  in  which  the  truth  has  come 
to  him,  and  he  refused  to  admit  it,  and  so  sentenced  himself 
to  receive  a  lie?  in  which  he  has  had  opportunities  of  im- 
provement, opportunities  of  doing  good,  and  has  refused  to 
accept  them,  and  so  the  talent  lias  been  taken  l'i*om  him  and 
given  to  another.  This  is  the  judgment  —  that  light  has 
come  into  the  world,  and  we  have  chosen  darkness.  At  the 
time  we  did  not  know  it:  blinded  by  prejudice,  heated  by 
passion,  we  rushed  recklessly  on.  Bnt  sooner  or  later  comes 
the  calm  hour  of  reeoUectiou,  and  we  see  ourselves  as  we  ai'e. 

But  is  this  judgment  which  takes  place  in  this  world  the 
only  one?  It  is  unreasonable  to  think  so.  There  are,  iu 
fact,  two  extreme  views  ou  this  subject.  The  views  of  those 
who  say  that  all  judgment  is  iu  this  life,  and  the  views  of 
those  who  say  that  no  judgment  is  in  this  life.  The  New 
Testament  teaches  that  we  are  judged  here,  and  that  we  are 
also  judged  hereafter.     The  coming  of  Christ  is  here,  and 
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also  hereafter;  and  t!ie  judgmeut  which  commenced  with  his 
first  coming  will  not  be  completed  till  all  of  us  stand  before 
the  judgment  seat  to  give  an  account  of  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body,  whether  they  be  good  or  evil.  "  It  is  appointed 
unto  men  oace  to  die,  but  after  this  the  judgment."  There 
is  a  judgment  in  this  life,  and  another  to  come.  But  those 
will  bis  beat  prepared  for  that  future  judgment  who  under- 
Bland  tlie  present  judgment.  Here  is.  an  example  of  the 
nature  of  the  judgments  which  take  place  in  this  world. 

In  the  year  1633,  an  old  man  was  brought  before  the 
Court  of  the  InquisicioQ,  consistingof  seven  cardinals  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  hear  a  sentence  and  to  pronounce 
a  recantation.  The  crime  he  had  committed  was  the  publi- 
cation of  a  book  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  maintaining  that 
the  sun  stood  still,  and  that  the  earth  moved  ;  which  pi-opo- 
fiition  tliese  holy  cardinals  pronounced  to  be  absurd,  false  iu 
piiilosophy,  and  formally  herelical.  seeing  tiiat  it  was  ex- 
pressly contrary  to  Holy  Scripture.  Whereupon  they  call 
upon  him  to  abjure,  execrate,  and  detest  these  errors  and 
heresies;  prohibiting  his  book  and  coudemninu-  him  to  con- 
finement, with  the  penance  of  rcching  once  a  week,  for  three 
years,  the  seven  penitential  psahns.  And  theroMpon  this 
man,  Galileo  Galilei,  of  the  age  of  seventy,  on  liis  knees, 
with  his  hands  on  the  Gospels,  abjures  his  opinion. 

These  seven  cardinals  thought  that  thoy  were  pronouncin" 
sentence  on  Galileo  and  on  the  Copernican  system.  But,  iu 
reality,  they  pronounced  sentence  on  tiiemselves  and  their 
own  chntcb.  They  put  it  upon  record  ibrover,  that  the  Ro- 
man (Jatholic  Church,  claiming  to  ho  infallible  in  matters  of 
faith,  had,  by  its  highest  judicature,  declared  the  Copernicaa 
system  a  heresy,  and  thus  declared  its  own  claim  to  infalli- 
biliiy  a  lie.  This  was  the  condemnation  —  that  light  had 
:  world,  and  they  chose  darkness  rather  than 


light. 


s  whenever  a  new  truth  comes  into  the  world : 
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attracts  the  free-minded,  the  lovers  of  truth ;  il  repels  thoaa 
bouod  by  interest  or  passion.  Those  who  believe,  with  Solo- 
mon, that  a  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion,  leave  bo- 
hind  them  the  past,  and  with  open  eyes  go  forward,  leaving 
the  dead  to  bury  the  dead.  Those  who  change  the  maxim, 
and  love  a  dead  dog  more  than  a  living  lion,  turn  their  backs 
to  the  cast  and  to  the  rising  sun,  and  hug  their  much-loved 
errors  to  their  hearts.  So  the  truth  stands  in  their  midst, 
awful  in  its  beauty,  and  judges  them  —  sending  away  its  foes, 
drawing  its  friends  to  its  embrace. 

But  it  ia  not  in  abstract  truth,  whether  of  science  or  theol- 
ogy, that  Christ  comes  to  us  now.  It  is  in  the  truth  in  ita 
concrete  sliape,  embodied  in  the  reforms  which  overthrow 
evil,  in  the  great  moral  improvameats  wbich  do  away  with 
the  sin  and  woe  of  the  world.  Bvery  new  cause  of  this  sort 
parts  the  sheep  froni  the  goa*  ■>,  and  causes  the  thoughts  of 
many  hearts  to  be  revealed,  (Ve  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
all  who  sympathize  with  any  particular  reformatory  measures, 
or  any  particular  reformatory  party,  are  on  the  side  of  Christ, 
and  all  who  disapprove  these  measures,  or  this  party,  are 
against  him.  Such  au  assertion  would  be  tlie  Rigu  of  the 
narrowest  bigotry  or  the  most  foolish  ignorance  of  human 
nature.  But  we  mean  to  say,  that  when  any  great  human 
and  moral  movement  comes  to  rouse  men's  minds  to  a  gi-cat 
evil  —  such  as  the  evil  of  war,  slavery,  intemperance,  Uceitr 
tioasness,  popular  ignorance,  pauperism,  infidelity,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  good  men  not  to  take  an  interest  in  it,  and  in  their 
own  way  to  aid  it.  If  men  neglect  and  ridicule  such  move- 
menia,  find  fault  with  all  that  is  done,  and  do  nothing  them- 
selves, they  show  thereby  that  they  do  not  care  so  much  for 
their  brother's  happiness  as  for  their  own  ease  and  comfort. 
In  this  way  it  becomes  true  that 

"  Some  great  enuse,  Ood'e  aew  MesBlnh,  ofil 
Parts  the  goata  npon  the  left  hand,  parte  t 
And  the  choice  g:Dea  by  forever  twixt  tbul 
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We  read  in  the  book  of  Acts,  that  after  Paul  and  Barnabas 
had  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Jews  in  Antiocli,  the  Geu- 
tiles  were  interested  also,  and  great  multitudes  name  together 
to  hear  the  word  of  God,  But  when  the  Jews  saw  the  mul- 
titudea,  they  were  filled  with  euvy,  and  contradicted  Paul 
and  blasphemed.  Then  Paul  and  Barnabas  wased  bold, 
and  said,  "  It  was  necessary  that  the  word  of  God  Sihonld  ba 
first  preached  to  you ;  but  since  you  put  it  from  you,  and 
judge  yourselves  unworthy  of  eternal  life,  lo,  we  turn  to  the 
Geuliios."  A  hard  judgment  for  a  man  to  pronounce  oo 
himself — that  he  is  not  worthy  of  eternal  life! 

But  do  we  not  often  all  do  the  same?  Christ  comes  to  U3 
in  the  form  of  a  new  truth,  which  will  correct  our  errora 
and  enlarge  our  hearts.  But  loving  our  own  little  creed  bel- 
ter than  the  truth,  we  reject  it  without  examination,  and  so 
judge  ourselves  unworthy  of  the  light,  strength,  and  peace  it 
might  bestow.  Christ  conies  again  in  some  opportunity  of 
usefulness  to  car  neighbor.  But  loving  our  own  selfish  ease, 
we  excuse  ourselves,  and  so  judge  ourselves  unworthy  of  the 
happiness  we  should  enjoy  in  doiiig  the  kind  action.  Ho 
comes  in  some  deep  conviction,  calling  us  to  a  new  life.  We 
feel  that  we  ought  to  leave  our  frivolity,  aud  live  for  God 
and  eternity  —  live  for  what  is  real  aud  permanent.  But  we 
stifle  these  convictions,  and  go  back  to  our  old  lives,  and  so 
j'.'dge  that  we  are  not  worthy  to  become  the  friends  and  fel- 
low-ivorkers  of  Jesus,  and  companions  of  the  pure  and  good. 
The  great  feast  is  ready,  and  the  invitation  is  sent  to  us,  aud 
we,  with  one  consent,  begin  to  make  excuse.  Do  we  think 
that  in  that  moment  we  are  standing  before  the  judgment 
Btut  of  God,  and  pronouncing. sentence  on  oui'selves?  It  is 
our  own  heart  that  condemns  us,  and  God,  aud  Christ,  and 
the  everlasting  truth  of  things  must  confirm  the  sentence. 

§  10.  Faul's  View  of  the  Judgment  hy  Christ.  —  What 
were  the  views  of  the  apostle  Paul  concerning  a  future  judg- 
meati'     Ouo  of  the  passages  is  in  Romans.     (2  :  5-l(j,)     lu 
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this  passage  Paul  describes  a  day,  or  lime,  when  God  should 
judge  and  bring  to  light  the  secrets  of  the  human  heart. 
He  refers  probably  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  as  described  iu 
the  twenty  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew  Christ's  cominc  is 
p        n    d  h  dm 

b  b  dGmh  dy 


b    h    h        h      b  G  h 

so  that  ei  ery  soul  shall  see  itstlt  as  God  se  s  —  ^ee  its  o  i  n 
evil  or  good,  and  so  be  rewarded  or  punished  by  that  sight. 
This  idea  is  given  by  Jesus  himself,  in  his  description  of  the 
judgment  which  was  to  take  place  before  ihiit  generation 
ptiiseJ  away  —  a  judgment  in  which  the  Son  of  man  slioiiUl 
l)i-  ec  lied  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  with  all  his  angels,  and 
ull  natious  be  collected  before  him.  The  judgment  consists 
in  showing  to  the  good,  that  when  they  did  anything  good  lo 
man,  they  did  it  to  Christ  and  God ;  and  iu  showing  to  the 
bad,  that  when  ihey  refused  anything  to  their  poor  brethren 
m  want,  they  leiused  it  to  Christ  nud  God.     The  judgment 
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is  therefore  making  linown  to  each  maa  liis  own  real  char- 
acter. The  coDseqiicnce  of  that  revelatioo  is,  that  some 
men  immediately  go  iuto  spiritual  happiness,  and  others  into 
spiritual  suffer! ug. 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  judgment, 
as  taught  in  the  New  Teslameut.  All  else  is  accessory,  and 
helongs  to  the  rhetoric — is  part  of  themiseen  scene;  hut  there 
are  two  points  in  the  views  of  the  apostle  concerning  judg- 
ment, which  deserve  further  notice.  The  first  is  in  1  Cor. 
6:2,  wheve  he  says,  "Kaow  ye  not  that  the  saints  shall 
judge  the  world?"  aud  (verse  3),  "  Know  ye  not  that  we 
shall  judge  angels?"  He  speaks  of  this  as  of  something 
which  they  already  knew,  or  at  any  rate  could  know ;  some- 
thing like  an  axiom,  as  whea  he  says  (verse  9),  "  Know  ye 
not  that  the  uurigiueous  shall  not  inherit  the  kiugdom  of 
God?"  or  (verse  19)  "  Know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit '  This  notion  is  baaed  oa  the 
idea  of  the  unity  of  Christ  and  his  disciples  ChristJaas  are 
joint  heirs  with  Christ  Whate\er  Christ  inherits,  they  re- 
ceive and  share  with  him  It  he  judges  the  world,  aad 
judges  angels,  they  do  the  same  with  him  because  they 
share  his  spirit  ot  insight  Paul  thinks  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity to  be  so  profound  that  e\en  the  angels,  desiriag  to 
look  into  it,  may  aot  hive  seen  it  fhereioie  Christians,  to 
whose  heart  God  has  revealed  it  by  his  Spii  it  may  be  able 
to  set  the  angels  right  m  some  matters  But  this  does  away 
with  the  notion  of  a  literal  day  of  jLidgment  for  we  can 
hardly  imagine  Christians  to  be  as«euibied  together  and 
seated  ou  a  throne  by  the  side  ol  Christ  m  order  to  judge 
the  world.  Some  millions  of  Christians  faeited  on  a  local 
throuo  as  judges,  nitb  milhons  of  mea  md  au^ela  staudiug 
before  tbem,  is  .an  impossible  picture 

The  other  point  la  the  passage  in  1  Cor  11  ^1 :  "  If  we 
would  judge  ourselves,  we  "hould  not  be  judj,ei  Here  a 
prineiple  seems  to  be  laid  down  —  that  just  so  far  as  we  apply 
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God's  truth  to  our  own  heartB  and  consciences,  we  tlo  uot 
need  to  have  it  applied  by  God.  And  this  corresponds  with 
the  account  of  the  jndgment  to  which  we  Uave  before  referred, 
in  the  twenty-fifth  chipter  of  Matthew.  Those  who  are 
there  called  up  for  judgment,  and  who  sland  before  the 
throne,  are  not  Jews  or  Cliiistians,  but  Gentiles  (id  Wpti). 
The  holy  aagels  are  with  Christ  m  hii  glory.  The  heathen 
appear  before  him;  those  who  have  been  doing  good  without 
knowing  it  are  received  by  him  into  his  kingdom,  as  thrse 
who  have  been  blessed  by  his  Father.  They  are  Christians, 
it  appears,  without  knowing  it.  They  iniierit  the  kingdom, ' 
from  which  the  original  heirs  who  have  been  wicked  and 
slothful  servants,  and  who  have  buried  their  talent  in  the 
Bapkin,  are  excluded.  Christians  who  have  judged  them- 
selves, and  applied  Chrisfianity  by  their  own  lives,  are  not 
to  bo  judged  at  the  coming  of  Christ,  but  only  those  who 
have  been  doing  right  or  wrong  ignorantly.* 

§  11.  Final  Result.  —  The  course  of  our  investigations  in 
the  present  chapter  has  brought  us  to  this  result.  Oitho- 
doxy  is  right  in  expeetiug  the  coming  of  Christ  in  this  world, 
but  wrong  in  supposing  it  wholly  future  and  wholly  outwai'd. 


•  ThedifflouUieii  (of  wliich  Olshauaen  aDd  other  eandid  Orthoaox  Interpreters 
gpenk)  IQ  harmoniilQg  the  difTtreiit  part*  of  Mattheur's  two  eh.iptcrs  {^4  and  ■£,} 
about  Chrlat'g  comins  "id  judgment,  may  perhaps  he  relieved  jii  ggmo  such 
way  BB  this.  (1.)  Tlie  end  of  tlie  Moiale  age  and  the  heginniug  of  the  Men 
«taiiioBseftreflx«lBttliedeatru«tlonofJerngBlem.  (2.)  Chriat's comiiitf beglna 
there,  and  oonilnueathrongb  Christian  history,  till  all  mankind  are  Cbrisllana. 
ills  oomius,  tiierefore,  verlHes  what  Schiller  says  of  truth,  (hat  it  "  mTnmer 
lat,  immerudrd."  (1.)  Whenever  he  cornea,  be  Judges  msn  aoiordlnsto  tha 
state  of  mind  In  which  tliey  are.  (4.)  The  three  parables  (vlrsiua,  lalenla, 
ting  on  his  tlirooe)  represent  the  JudKment  ou  three  dlffereiit  ulasaee.  Tha 
first  clBSS  (of  wise  Kud  foolish  yii^lns)  are  those  who  are  nut  yH  converted,  and 
have  not  bis^ome  disciples  of  ChriBt.  When  he  comes,  those  of  them  who  have 
oil  In  their  lamps  —  or  who  receive  truth  Inlo  an  honest  heart  (Luke  8 :  15)  —  are 


i-eadj  to  rocsive  him,  and  to  beoome  Christians;  those  who  ha 

ve  no  oil 

him.    The  second  class  [hi  the  talents)  are  ClirlsUans,  who  i 

less  of  power  and  of  good,  accotdbig  to  past  fidelity.    The 

third  chis 

"nations")  arethc  heathen. and  others,  who  baveneverHnowu 

of  Christ 

but  are  ChrlMt^ins  outside  of  Cbiistiaulty. 
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It  is  right  in  making  it  a  personal  coming,  and  uol  merely 
the  toming  of  his  truth  apart  from  him,  but  wrong  ia  con- 
ceiving of  this  personal  coming,  as  material  to  the  senses, 
instead  of  spiritual  to  the  soul.  It  is  right  in  expecting  a 
judgment,  but  wrong  ia  placing  it  only  in  the  other  world. 
It  is  right  in  supposing  that  all  mankind,  the  converted,  the 
uucuui  erted,  and  the  heathen,  are  to  be  judged  by  Cliristian 
truth,  but  wrong  in  supposing  that  this  judgment  must  occur 
in  one  place  or  at  one  time.  Finally,  in  (hia,  as  in  regard 
to  mauy  other  doctrines.  Orthodoxy  fails  by  oeglecCing  the 
great  saying  of  Jesus,  "1'he  spiBrr  qtiickeneth,  tue  flesh 
PROFITKTU  NOTHING,"  and  the  similar  statement  of  Faul, 
"The  lettek  killeth." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


ETERNAL   PUNISHM 


S  1.  —  IH^erent  Views  concerning  the  Condition  of  the  Im- 
penitent hereafter. —  The  differentviewseoncerniDg  the  future 
state,  held  by  the  Christian  Church,  may  be  thus  classified ; 
arranging  them,  exbatistively,  uuiler  eight  divisions  :  — 

I.  The  lloman  Catholic  Church  makes  three  conditions 
beiearter;  viz., — 

1.  f^verlasting  joy. 

2.  Everlasting  suffering. 

3.  Temporal  sorrow  in  purgatory, 

II.  The  Orthodox  Protestant  Church  makes  two  condi- 
tions hereafter ;  viz., — 

1.  Unmixed  and  everlasting  joy. 

2.  Unmixed  and  everlasting  sutfering. 

III.  The  Old  School  Universaliata  make  one  condition 
hereafter;  viz., — 

1.  Eternal  joy. 

IV.  New  School  Universalists  and  Restorationists  make 
two  I'onditions  hereafter  ;  viz.,  — 

1.  Eternal  joy. 

2.  Temporal  and  finite  suffering. 

V.  Unitariims  make  an  indefinite  number  of  conditions 
hereafter,  according  to  the  various  characters  and  moral 

VI.  The  Swedeuborgians  make  an 
number  of  heavens  and  hells,  suited  tc 
acter,  but  having  a  snperaatural  origir 


indefinite  but  limited 
the  varieties  of  char- 
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Til.  The  Spiritaalista  make  the  other  world  like  this 
world,  ttilh  Qo  essential  differences,  making  it  a  continua- 
lioa  of  the  natural  life. 

VIII.  Tiie  Aiinihilationials  believe  that  the  flaally  impeo- 
itent  will  perish  wholly,  and  eome  to  nothing. 

This  atalemeut  includes  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  views  held 
JQ  the  Christian  Church  concerning  the  condition  of  departed 
souls  ia  tl.e  other  world.  We  do  not  propose  lo  examine 
them  all  at  the  present  time ;  but  we  shall  examine  at  some 
length  three  of  them. 

Eternal  punishment,  annihilation,  and  universal  restora- 
tion are  llie  three  principal  views  ta,ken  in  the  Church  of  the 
condition  hereafter  of  those  who  die  impenitent,  and  in  a 
elate  of  hostility  to  God.  The  wicked  may  hereafter  be  re- 
formed, may  be  annihilated,  or  may  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
permanent  punishment.  One  of  these  views  ia  held  by  the 
Uaiversaiisis ;  another  by  Orthodoxy  ;  the  third  is  now  adopted 
by  those  who  ai'e  dissatisfied  with  the  horrors  of  Onhodoxy, 
but  not  yet  ready  to  accept  the  Optimism  of  the  Universalis! 
hope.  We  wUl  consider  these,  beginning  with  the  Orthodox 
doctrine  of  everlasting  puuishmout.  We  wish  we  could  say 
that  this  doctrine  was  not  fully  and  decidedly  Ortbodos. 
But  it  is  quite  as  much  so  as  the  Trinity,  the  deity  of  Christ, 
or  the  atonement.  No  one  is  allowed  to  have  any  doubts  or 
questions  concerning  it.  It  seems  to  be  believed  that  the 
whole  system  of  Orthodoxy  would  be  endangered,  if  this  ter- 
ror was  not  held  to  its  bosom  with  an  unfaltering  grasp. 

S  2.  The  Doctrine  of  Everlasting  Fiini^hment,  as  kdd  hy 
the  Orthodox  al  the  Present  Time.  —  What  is  this  doctrine, 
as  it  is  taught  at  ihe  present  day  ia  all  Orthodox  churches, 
aud  as  it  stands  in  all  Orthodox  creeds?  It  is,  that  the 
moment  of  death  decides,  and  decides  forever,  the  destiny  of 
man ;  that  those  who  die  impenitent,  unbelieving,  and  uncon- 
verted are  forever  lost,  without  the  possibility  of  return ; 
that  those  thus  lost  are  to  suffer  Ibrever  and  ever,  without 
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end,  the  moat  grievous  tormenla  in  soul  and  body.  Thcaa 
torments  con&isi  in  biinishiiient  from  Ilie  presence  of  God, 
and  positive  suffering'!,  in  addition  thereto,  of  an  awful  kind. 
Precisely  wliat  they  are,  it  is  Dot,  perhaps,  necessary  for  an 
Orthodox  man  to  believe.  There  is  do  Orlliodox  definition 
■which  is  authoritative  on  that  point ;  and  considerable  range, 
therefore,  is  allowable.  The  sufiering  may  be  that  of  lit<"r»l 
fire,  or  it  may  not.  It  may  be  physical  suffering,  <.r  the 
pangs  of  conscience,  the  absence  of  love,  and  ihe  sense  of 
emptiness.  On  these  points  there  is  some  liberty  of  opinion, 
doubtless.  But  we  presume  that  it  would  not  he  Orthodox 
to  admit  a  preponderance,  in  hell,  of  good  over  evil ;  or  to 
admit,  with  Swedenborg,  the  eiistence  of  pleasure  there, 
even  though  it  be  only  a  diabolical  and  sinful  pleasure.  The 
doctrine  of  Orthodoxy  certainly  is,  that  evil  predominates 
over  good,  and  pain  over  pleasure,  in  the  condition  of  the 
damned  ;  so  that  there  existence  is  a  uurse,  and  not  a  bless- 
ing. Especially  is  hope  shut  out :  there  is  no  hope  of  re- 
turn, DO  possibility  of  escape,  no  chance  of  repentance,  even 
at  the  end  of  myriads  of  years.  The  man  who  is  condemned 
to  imprisonment  for  life,  in  solitary  continement,  is  in  an  un- 
fortunate condition  ;  hut  he  has  hope,  —  hope  of  escape,  hope 
of  pardon,  —  sure  hope,  at  aU  events,  of  deliverance,  one  day, 
by  death,  from  his  condition,  and  a  chauge  to  something  bel- 
ter, or  at  least  to  something  different.  But,  in  the  Orthodox 
opinion,  there  is  no  such  alleviation  as  this  to  the  sufferings 
of  the  future  state. 

It  is  usual,  we  know,  for  many  Orthodox  preaLliers  to 
intensify  in  description  the  sufferings  of  the  future  state,  and 
to  task  their  imagination  for  mnhi plied  pictures  of  honor; 
and  we  shall  presently  give  some  examples  to  show  how  far 
this  is  carried.  We  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  Or- 
thodox men  who  are  as  nmch  shocked  by  these  grog's  descrip- 
tions as  those  are  who  deny  everlasting  punishment.  But 
are  they  not  themselves  really  responsible  for  them?     Those 
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wlio  admit  the  principle  that  God  can  torment  his  children 
forever,  in  the  other  life,  for  sius  committed  in  this,  Lave 
accepted  the  principle,  from  which  any  view  of  the  Deity, 
however  shocking,  may  very  legitimately  proceed. 

But  let  U3,  ibr  tlie  present,  only  assume  that  Orthodoxy 
Qjserta  a  preponderance  of  evil  over  good  in  the  other  world, 
and  that  ihis  preponderance  is  to  be  continued  without  end 
—  forever,     Let  us  see  what  this  means. 

It  means  that  the  suffering  to  be  endured  hereafter  by  each 
individual  soul,  as  a  punishment  for  sins  committed  in  this 
world,  will  infinitely  exceed  in  aniount  all  the  suffering  borne 
■on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  by  its  total  population,  from  the 
creation  of  Adam  to  the  destruction  of  the  world.  Each  lost 
soul  will  sufi'er  not  only  moi'c,  but  infinitely  more,  than  all 
the  accumulated  sufierings  of  the  human  race  throughout  all 
time.  Wo  shudder  as  we  read  the  account  of  the  sufferings 
from  hydrophobia,  or  the  burning  alive  of  a  slave  at  the 
Soiitb,  or  the  tortures  inflicted  by  the  Holy  Inquisition,  or 
the  horrors  of  a  field  of  battle,  or  the  cruelties  inflicted  by 
savages  upon  their  victims  ;  but  all  of  these,  added  together, 
are  floile,  and  the  sufferings  of  a  single  soal  hereafter  are 
infinite.  That  is  to  say,  all  the  pain  ami  evil  of  this  world, 
resulting  from  all  human  sia,  through  all  time,  is  infinitely 
small  and  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  punishment 
endured  by  a  single  soul  hereafter  ibr  his  share  nf  that  sin. 
And  all  this  is  inflicted  by  God ;  and  be  is  a  God  of  love. 

There  are  some  doctrines,  the  statement  of  which  is  their 
refutation.     This,  we  think,  ia  one  of  Ihem. 

But  it  must  also  be  considered,  that  this  doctrine,  which 
throws  such  darkness  over  the  future,  also  sends  down  a. 
rayless  night  over  the  present.  It  refutes  every  theodicy  ;  it 
nullifies  every  solution  of  evil.  The  consolation  for  the  suf- 
ferings of  this  world  is,  that  the  fashion  of  this  world  passes 
away,  and  that  there  is  a  better  world  to  come.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  evils  of  this  life  is,  that  they  are  finite,  and 
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that  they  arc,  therefore,  to  be  swallowed  up  and  to  disappear 
ID  UD  infiDite  good.  The  Christian  finds  relief,  in  consider- 
ing ihc  sutTcrings  of  this  world,  by  regarding  them  aa  the 
means  of  a  greater  ultimate  joy  ;  by  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  all  tears  shall  be  wiped  away ;  and  by  a  firm 
faith  that  love  is  stronger  than  selfishness,  good  stronger  thau 
evil.  But  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  gives  us,  in  the 
condition  of  a  single  lost  soul,  a  greater  amount  of  evil  here- 
after than  all  the  evil,  which  is  to  be  thus  explained,  here  ; 
and  the  myriads  of  lost  souls,  each  of  which  is  to  suifer  in- 
finitely more  thao  all  the  sntferings  of  the  present  world, 
present  ua  with  a  problem,  iu  the  future,  so  appalling,  that  the 
problem  of  present  evil,  vast  as  it  is,  becomes  insignificant 
by  its  side. 

We  are  tormented  with  evil  here.  We  seek  a  solution  of 
the  problem ;  we  find  it  iu  the  limited,  finite,  and  ancillary 
nature  of  evil.  But  that  solution  is  wholly  taken  away  when 
■we  are  told  that  evil  is  infinite  and  eternal. 

It  seems  to  us  impossible  to  hold  the  common  doctrine  oa 
this  subject,  without  having  the  gospel  view  of  the  divine 
character  essentially  shaken  ;  it  is  not  possible  to  regard  Him 
as  a  being  in  whom  love  is  the  essential  attribute.  If  this  is 
so,  as  we  shall  presently  undertake  to  prove,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  that  the  doctrine  should  be  dis- 
proved and  rejected.  It  is  not  enough  that  it  should  be 
quietly  laid  aside:  it  is  due  to  the  truth  that  it  should  be 
distinctly  and  fully  confuted.  For  this  doctriue,  if  it  be  I'ahe, 
is  deeply  dishonorable  to  God:  it  takes  away  bis  highest 
glory  ;  it  substitutes  fear  of  him,  io  the  place  of  love,  in  the 
human  heart ;  it  neutralizes  the  peculiar  power  of  the  gospel ; 
it  degrades  the  quality  of  Christian  piety,  and  poisons  religion 

The  Orthodox  doctrine  of  futui-e  punishment  is,  then,  es- 
ceediogly  simple.  There  is  to  be  a  judgment  in  the  last  day, 
universal  and  Bnal.     All  mankind  are  to  be  collected  before 
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the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  and  there  to  be  divided  ioUi  two 
dasses,  —  one  od  llie  right  liand,  aad  the  other  oq  the  left. 
Tliese  are  to  go  upward,  to  heavcQ,  to  he  eterually  happy ; 
tliose  downward,  to  hell,  to  be  eterually  miserable.  There 
are  DO  degrees  of  suffering  ;  I'or  the  torments  of  Jioll  ai'e  ia- 
finite  in  degree,  as  well  as  everlasting  in  duration.  Usually 
(he  suffering  is  made  intensively  as  well  as  extensively  infinite. 
Snmetiniea  degi-ees  ai'e  allowed  in  snffering.  Ko  allowance 
19  made  for  ignorance,  or  want  of  opportunity ;  for  inherited 
evil,  or  evil  resulting  from  force  of  circumstances.  The 
purest  and  best  of  men,  who  does  not  believe  the  precise 
Orthodox  theory  concerning  the  Trinity,  sits  in  heli  side  by 
side  with  Zingis  Klian,  who  murdered  in  cold  blood  hnndreds 
of  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children,  marking  his 
bloody  route  by  pyramids  of  skuUa.  The  unbaptized  child, 
who  goes  to  hell  because  of  the  original  am  derived  from 
Adam,  is  exposed  to  God's  wrath  no  le^s  thau  Pope  Alexan- 
der VI  ,  who  outraged  every  law  of  God  and  m.in,  and  who, 
says  Machiavelli,  "was  followed  to  the  tomb  by  the  holy 
feet  of  his  three  dear  companions  —  Luxury,  Simony,  aud 
Cruelly."  • 

*  Tlie  Intoat  illuatratlon  of  Ortliodox  Idftis  oa  this  BubJert  we  liave  met  with 

ttom  a  Bermou  uildru^eseil  to  the  Btudeiits  iu  the  L'allcd  I'reebyteriim  TheoJo;^- 
tul  Semlnixry  of  Xenlu,  Ohio,  b;  liev.  Willium  DnvlAeoa."    It  begins  in  this 

"It  1b  sd  uiiBpeskablj  terrible  thing  for  any  one — for  even  a  jouth  or  a 
lieotlien  — to  be  lust," 

Why  this  limiting  particle  "even"  Is  Introfloctd  IB  not  explained.  It  seems 
to  be  Implied  cither  tlmt  a  yonth  nnd  u  lieatlieu  have  not  as  much  to  lose  ta 
01  here,  or  vlee  tbut  wc  arc  not  bounil  to  1^-1  so  much  for  their  lose  ns  for  that  of 
otiicrs.  After  a  little  povtrj  (which  we  omit,  ns  it  is  altogether  too  fltern  a 
malter  for  any  sentimental  ornament),  Mr.  Davicliton  proceeds  :  — 

"NorlBlIiiBall  to  those  who  suffer  ie«a*.  It  Is  not  only  the  loss  of  all,  nnd 
■  horrible  lake  of  ever-bnruing  Are,  but  there  are  horrible  o^ectt,  lilllng  ovory 
sense  and  every  faculty;  and  there  are  Iiorribte  engines  awl  iaUnoHenti  of 
UHiure,    There  are  tlic '  ohidns  of  darkueas,'  thick,  Iieuvy,  hard,  and  BmotlHTlug 

otcncu,  hot  OB  the  erispfng  Unmos  of  vengcanoe,  Indeatructible  and  eternal  aa 
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Thia  is  the  doctriue  which  every  denomination  and  sect  io 
Christendom,  except  tlic  Unitarians  and  Universal! sis,  main- 
tiiin  as  esseiilial  to  Orthodoxy,  It  is  but  a  year  or  two 
since  iwenty-oue  bisliops  of  the  Proiestaut  Episcopal  Church 
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■  society,  but 
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there.  Every  one  utterly  gelHsh,  hatol'ut,  and  hating.  Every  one  ounuing, 
false,  malignant,  fierce,  n.>ll,  and  devilish.  All  commmglein  the  conmnloniind 
Uie  carnage  of  one  tviae-sprcad,  pitiless,  tmcvless,  desperate  striib.  And  there 
will  be  terrible  sights  and  sounds  there.    Fathers  and  sons,  pastors  and  people, 

eyea,  straining  towarda  eaoli  other's  thruata  and  hearts,  reprobat*  men,  and 
devllB  in  form  sud  features,  hideous  to  is  great  a  degree  as  are  thi:  beauties  af 
the  blest  in  heaven  beautiful.  And  there  arc  groans  and  curses,  and  everlast- 
ing wailings.  as  harsh  and  horrible  as  heaven's  songs,  shouts,  and  authems  are 
sweet,  Joyous,  and  enrapturing.  And  there  will  be  t^rlblo  displays  of  the 
divine  power  and  skilli  and  lulluitely  awfnl  displaya  of  mereilesa  and  omnjpo. 
lent  justice,  in  the  punishment  of  that  rebel  crew,  that  generation  of  moral 
vipers  lull  ffrowu,  that  conj[n'«atlou  of  moral  inonslurs." 

All  this,  however,  is  not  enough.  It  is  neeessary  lugo  further,  and  represoDt 
God  in  the  character  of  the  devil,  hi  order  to  complete  the  pioiure. 

"  Upon  such  au  assembly,  O-od,  who  Is  of  purer  oyen  tliau  to  behold  iniquity, 
cannot  look  but  with  utter  detestation.  Hia  trratli  shall  come  np  In  his  luce. 
HIB  face  shall  be  red  in  his  anger.  He  will  whet  hia  glliteriui;  sword,  and  his 
liand  Shalt  take  hold  on  veugeancc ;  and  be  slisll  recuuipeuse.  He  shall  Isunoli 
forth  his  lightnings,  and  shoot  abroad  his  arrows.  He  shall  unseal  all  Ills 
founlainB,  and  pour  out  his  tumbling  cataracts  of  vengeance.  He  shall  bnlld 
bis  batteries  alail,and  thunder  upon  them  Iram  the  heavens.  Hia  eye  shall 
not  pity  lliem,  nor  shiill  his  soul  span:  for  ttlelr  evylng.  The  day  of  vengeance 
is  in  his  heart,  and  it  is  what  he  has  his  heart  sot  on.    lie  »ill  diiight  to  It, 
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issaed  a  cleclaration  of  their  belief  that  this  doctrine  is  main- 
tained, without  reserve  or  qualification,  hy  the  Church  of 
England.  Only  recently  an  ecclesiastical  council  of  Con- 
gregationalists  refused  the  fellowship  of  the  churches  to  a 
geutleman  elected  as  its  pastor  by  the  Third  Congregational 
Church  in  Portland,  Maine.  In  the  report  of  the  result,  the 
I'nuucil  says  that  it  believes  the  candidate  to  be  generally 
sound  in  his  belief,  and  exemplary  in  his  Christian  spirit, 
and  heartily  extends  to  him  its  Christian  sympathy.     But  it 

He  win  Bhow  his  wrath,  and  make  his  pomer  tnmen.  That  iaflnito  power  baa 
□ever  been  fuUy  made  known  yci;  but  It  will  be  tlica.  It  ia  but  a  little  that 
wescoof  it  lu  creation  and  providence;  but  we  shall  «e  It,  fuUj  revealed,  la 
tbe  destructloQ  of  that  rebel  crew.  He  will  tread  tliem  in  bis  anger,  and  tram- 
ple (hem  la  \\ii  tUry,  and  will  atnln  his  raiment  with  their  blood.  The  egp  of 
the  wliie  or  hU  HcTGe  ivrath  ahall  contnia  no  mlxtnro  of  mercy  at  all.  And 
they  will  not  be  able  to  resist  that  wrath,  nor  will  lliey  be  able  to  endure  It; 
but  they  eUall,  hi  BOnl  and  body,  stnlc  wliolly  down  Into  the  aecoRd  death.  Tha 
Iron  heel  of  omuipotent  and  triumphing  juatlce,  pltlleea  and  rtjolulu^,  aliall 
tread  them  down,  and  crush  them  lower  still,  and  lower  ever.  In  that  burning' 
pit  which  knows  no  bottflm.  All  this,  and  more  and  worse,  do  the  aoriptun's 
declare;  and  ih;iC  preacher  who  heeltatesto  pruclalui  It  bas  Atraworu  bis  soul, 
and  is  a  traitor  ro  Ills  trust." 
Kow,  it  Is  simple  truth  to  say  that  the  b: 


psmtlon  for  theii 


goda  as  horrid  idols,  pleaeed  witti  blood  an 
Air.  Davldeon  has  not,  for  they  do  not  have 
baode.    Tbus  he  continues ! — 

"li.-a.a  all  tliii  shall  be  forever.  It  shall  never,  nevcrend.  (Matt.oh.aij.)  The 
wlrked  go  nway  luto  everlastins  torments.  This  la  a  bitter  ingredient  In  their 
cup  of  wormwood,  a  more  terrible  thins  in  their  terrible  doom.  If  aft:  r  endure 
log  It  all  for  twice  ten  tbousand  times  ten  thousand  years,  Ihey  might  have  a 
dell  reranoe,  or  at  least  some  abatement,  it  were  less  terrible.  But  thin  mur 
ncv<r,  never  be.  Their  csWte  la  remediless.  There  la  a  great  gulf  flsed,  and 
they  cannot  pasa  from  thence.  Or,  if  after  suffering  all  this  as  many  years  as 
there  a.  J  aqueous  particles  in  air  and  ocean,  they  might  then  be  delivered,  or 
li;  aftiT  repenting  ibat  amazing  period  as  many  times  ae  lliere  are  saad-gralni 
111  tlie  globe,  they  might  then  he  delivered,  there  would  be  some  hope.  Or,  if 
yon  multiply  this  latter  auui— too  intlnita  to  bo  expresacd  by  figures,  and  loo 
llmitlesa  to  be  oomprebeBdeit  by  angela  — by  tha  number  of  atoms  that  com- 
pose the  universe,  and  there  might  be  deliverance  when  they  Imil  paised  those 
Hmaziiig,  abysniul  gulte  of  duration,  then  tliere  would  be  aoate  hope,  Uut  no '. 
when  all  is  Buffered  and  all  ia  past,  still  all  beyond  la  elerntiy." 
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declines  to  install  him  as  pastor,  because  it  "understanda 
liim  as  sayJDg,  tbat  he  does  not  kaow  but  there  may  be 
another  state  of  probation  and  offer  of  salvation,  after  death, 
for  all  to  whom  Christ  is  not  personally  preached  ;  and  that, 
whilst  believing  iu  a  future  reirihutiou,  he  says  that  the  ever- 
lasting punishment  of  the  wicked  may  be  an  extinction  of  the 
wicked  by  annihilation."  So  that  a  mere  doubt  on  this  sub- 
ject is  considered  a  sufficient  reason,  by  the  most  advanced 
and  liberal  of  the  whole  Oi'thodos  body  at  tJie  present  day, 
for  refusing  church  fellowship. 

The  American  Tract  Society  floods  the  land  with  loose 
leaves,  all  appealing  to  the  feav  of  au  eternal  hell.  We  have 
one  before  us  now,  called  "  Are  you  insured?"  which  repre- 
sents Christianity  as  a  contrivance  for  ccaping  from  ever- 
lasting torment,  as  a  spiritual  innurance  otflce,  where  one 
must  "  lake  out  a  policy,"  and  so  escape  everlasting  Arc.* 

There  is  no  theological  journal,  bearingjhe  Ortliodox 
name,  which  ia  more  rational  and  liberal  than  the  "  New 
York  Independent."  But  ia  its  issue  of  January  5,  1860, 
it  speaks  of  future  endless  misery  thus,  saying  that  there 
is  a  '*»ast  amount  and  weight  oi  evidence  to  the  point  — 
evidence  enough  to  prove  it,  if  provable  ;  all  nature,  all  law, 
all  revelation  uttering  the  doctriue,  so  that  it  is  an  amazing 


=  flomon  CalhoHci  write  in  the  middle 

of  tbe  uioetsenlli 

following  from  a  Roman  Cstholio  b. 

Dok,  published  iu 

urnias,  being:  espeidlllr  "  a  book  for  ■ 

IhlMren."    Wlsll- 

England,  by  U 

Ing  to  flpilM  our  roailera  Buob  lioirora,  we  put  It  here,  sdvisiag  no  one  of  went 

ni>pyC9  to  read  Its  atrodoua  descrlptfons. 

"  The  fonrth  dnngreon  U  '  the  boiling  kettle.'  IJalea  i  tlioro  Ib  b  (oand  like 
that  ofa kettle  boiling.  iBlt  reallja  kettle  which  is  ballin!(i  Mo.  Tb«u  viiat 
iait?  Hear  whatltla.  The  blooil  Is  bullins  in  the  scalded  teim  of  that  boy; 
the  brain  ia  boiling  snd  bubbling  in  bia  head;  the  marrow  ia  bolllns!  in  his 
bones.  The  flltli  dangoon  la  tlio  '  red-hot  oven,'  In  which  Is  a  OtOe  chUa. 
llenrliowltBoreums  to  oomoout;  aee  bow  It  turns  and  twists  itself  about  In 
the  lire;  11  b^iits  itaheiui  against  the  roof  of  the  oven.  It  Btnmpg  ila  little  fL>et 
on  tlic  flisr  of  the  oven.  To  this  child  God  was  very  good.  Very  Uki'ly 
Wod  aaw  tint  this  child  would  get  iiorao  and  worse,  and  would  never  repent, 

calietl  U  -mt  of  the  aorld  i»  Ua  early  chUilwod." 
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srrelcli  aad  energy  of  unbelief  not  to  bcHeve  it,  implying  a 
moral  slate  aac!  position  tlmt  will  not  believe  it  on  any  tesfi- 
mony,  however  dearly  and  unqualifiedly,  even  to  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  capabilitiea  of  language,  God  himself  may  declare 
and  affirm  it," 

I'here  is  evidently  an  energetic  attempt  made  IQ  some 
quarters  to  revive  the  decaying  belief  ia  the  doctrine  of  ever- 
lasting punishment  ia  the  future  state,  aa  a  penally  for  the 
Bins  of  this.  Dr.  Thompson,  of  New  York,  has  published  a 
woik  to  this  end,  called  '  Lo\e  aad  Penalty'  Dr  J  P 
Thompson  the  author  of  this  book,  is  conaidered  the  lender 
of  Ni.w  Haven  theolo^jy  —  the  tlislia  oo  wlwe  shoulders 
the  mantle  of  Dr  l»\loi  ot  New  Haven,  has  fallen  Dr 
iNehtmiah  Adams,  of  Boston,  hts  labored  m  tht,  same  field, 
exortmg  hitnielf  to  proie  this  dottrme  in  larious  tracts  and 
other  woiks  Professor  Hovey  of  the  Btpfist  Seminary  ot 
Newton   has  publiaiied  a  little  book  on  the  same  subject 

It  19  jiobabiy  thought  dtn^rous  by  thpse  gentlemen  to 
relax  at  all  the  terrors  ot  futurity  And,  no  doubt,  if  all 
those  who  have  been  realraineil  fiom  eMl  by  fear  of  eternal 
punishment  weie  to  lose  that  belief  suddealy,  the  coase- 
(jueuces,  at  first,  would  be  sometimes  bad  If  you  have 
exeited  your  whole  force  in  producing  fear  of  hell,  instead 
of  tear  of  sm,  then  the  terror  ot  hel!  being  taken  away,  men 
might  rush  at  fiist  into  license  But  the  dread  of  a  future 
heli  13  by  no  means  so  effit  ilious  a  naotiVL  as  is  often  thought 
We  become  hardened  to  everything,  and  neither  the  clergy- 
man nor  his  parish  eat  any  Jess  heartily  of  their  Sunday 
dinner,  nor  sleep  any  less  soundly  on  Sunday  night,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  terrible  descriptions  of  eternal  ti 
tained  in  the  morning's  sermon." 

■  ■Wetalie  the  followlQg  from  the  "Montblj'  Religious  Magszl 
"The'Conntry  Fatson.' in  bis  lale  work,  the  '  Auturon  Holidi 
Hiit  the  tear  of  future  punislirueut  iii  another  world  has  little  iu 
telriDS  from  crime.    He  ought  to  liave  sllded.  tbut  the  teason 
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§  3.  Apparent  Contradictions,  both  in  Scripture  and  Jiea» 
son,  in  Regard  to  this  Doctrine.  —  Beside  the  practical  motive 
for  maiotfiiaiQg  this  doctrine,  which  we  have  intimaled,  there 
are  also  scriptura.1  and  philosophical  reasons.  Scripture  and 
reason  both  do,  in  fact,  seem  to  teach  opposite  doctrines  on 
this  subject.  There  are  passages  in  the  New  Testament 
which  appear  to  teach  never-ending  aufferiag,  and  others 
which  appear  to  teach  a  final,  universal  restoration.  It  is 
written,  "  Thc^e  shall  go  away  into  eternal  punishment;" 
but  it  is  also  written,  that  Christ  "  shall  reign  till  all  things 
are  subdued  unto  him  ;  "  when  >'  the  Son  also  himself  shall 
be  subject  to  Him  who  did  put  all  things  under  him,  that 
God  may  be  all  in  all."  As  the  same  word  is  used  to  ex- 
press the  way  in  which  all  enemies  are  to  be  subject  to 
Christ,  and  the  way  in  which  Christ  himself  is  to  be  subject  to 
God,  it  follows  that  the  enemies,  when  subjected,  shall  be 
frieuds.  It  is  said  that  the  wicked  shall  be  punished  "  with 
everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of  God  ;  "  but  it  ia 


eeuBunlity;  ana  lliM  luturepaalsliment,  as  it  Isprcacliod  iu  tlie  old  thcolosJ, 
Is  ao  srbltrary  aa  U>  neern  uurcat.aad  is  losing  ita  powsr  over  all  thinking 
minda.  The  following  case  Is  citcJ  from  the  experience  of  a  Scotch  minisier. 
I4a  ministers,  let  it  Ik  remembered,  preach  the  literal  flainea  of  a  local  hell  la 

"  Hia  porishionera  were  sadly  addicted  to  drlntliig  to  exoeaa.  Men  and 
women  were  Biven  nllke  to  this  degrading  lioe.  He  did  all  he  could  to  fepreas 
it.  bnt  In  vain.  For  man;  yeara  he  warned  the  draakards.  In  the  moat  aolemn 
manner,  of  the  doom  they  might  expect  In  another  world ;  but,  so  far  aa  he 
knew,  not  a  pot  al  ale  or  glassof  npiriU  the  less  was  druuk  in  the  parish  in  con- 
aeqaence  of  his  deiiunohitiona.    Future  woe  melted  into  miat  in  the  i 

111  tho  neighboring  town,  there  was  a 

ttKphyateal  cooaequences  of  drunkenneaa,  illustrating  his  lecture  with  largo  dia- 
grama,  which  guve  sliockinj-  representntiuna  of  the  slamacli,  lungs,  heart,  aiul 
other  vital  iirgana  aa  afieoted  by  alcohoL  Theae  Iblnga  came  home  to  tha 
drunkards,  who  had  not  cared  u  rash  for  final  perdllion.    The  elfect  produced 
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also  said  that  "  in  the  dispensation  of  the  iulDess  of  limes, 
God  will  gallier  ia  one  all  things  in  Christ,  both  whicli  are 
in  heaven  and  on  earth  ; "  and  "  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus 
every  knee  shonld  bow,  in  heaven,  in  earth,  and  under  the 
earth ;  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus 
Christ  ia  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father."  It  is  said 
of  the  wicked,  that  "their  worm  never  dies,  and  their  fire  ia 
not  quenched;''  but  it  is  also  said  that  "it  pleased  the 
Father,  having  made  peace  through  the  hlood  of  the  cross, 
by  Christ  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  himself,  whether  ihey 
be  things  in  earth  or  things  in  heaven,"  tio  that  Scripture, 
at  first  sight,  seems  to  teach  both  eternal  punishment  and 
universal  restoration. 

There  ia  a  similar  contradiction  on  this  subject,  if  consid- 
ered in  the  light  of  pure  reason.  When  looked  at  from  the 
divine  attributes,  the  unavoidable  conclusion  seems  to  be, 
that  all  men  must  be  finally  saved.  For  God  is  infinilely 
benevolent,  and  therefore  must  wish  to  save  all ;  is  in- 
fiuitely  wise,  and  therefore  must  know  how  to  save  all ;  is 
infinitely  powerful,  and  therefore  must  be  able  to  overcome 
all  dilficultics  in  the  way  of  saving  all :  hence  all  must 
be  saved.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  consider  the 
subject  from  the  position  of  man's  nature,  an  opposite  con- 
clusion seems  to  follow.  For  man,  being  free,  is  able  to 
choose  either  evil  or  good  at  any  moment ;  and,  as  long  as 
he  continues  to  be  essentially  man,  he  must  retain  this  free- 
dom ;  and  therefore,  at  any  period  of  his  future  existence, 
however  remote,  he  may  prefer  evil  to  good  —  that  is,  may 
prefer  hell  to  heaven.  But  God  will  not  compel  him  to  be 
good  against  his  will  (ibr  unwilling  goodness  is  not  good- 
ness) ;  and  therefore  it  follows  that  there  is  no  point  of  time 
in  the  infinite  future  of  which  we  can  certainly  say  that  then 
all  men  will  be  saved. 

Of  course  these  seeming  contradictions  of  Scripture  and 
antinomies  of  reason  are  not  real 'Contradictions.     God  does 
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not  coDtradict  himself  either  in  revelstioa  or  in  reason. 
Wliolhcr  we  can  reconcile  such  antagonisms  now,  or  not,  we 
know  that  they  will  be  reconciled.  Meantime,  it  ia  our  duty 
to  disbelieve  whatever  ia  dishonorable  to  God,  or  opposed  to 
the  character  ascribed  to  him  by  Jesus  Christ.  Christ  has 
taught  us  to  regard  God  as  our  Father.  It  is  our  duty  to 
refuse  credence  to  any  doctrine  coDceruing  him  whicli  is 
plainly  oppose*?  to  this  character.  If  I  have  formed  ray 
opinion  of  my  tirieud's  character  from  a  large  experience,  I 
ought  to  refuse  to  believe,  even  on  good  evidence,  anything 
opposed  to  it.  What  is  faith  in  man,  or  in  God,  good  for,  that 
ia  unable  to  resist  evil  reports  coucemiug  them?  If  I  am 
told  that  my  friend  has  become  a  thief  or  a  swindler,  and 
he  who  tells  me  says,  "  I  know  that  it  is  so  —  here  is  the 
evidence,"  I  reply,  "  I  do  not  care  for  your  evidence.  I 
know  that  it  is  impossible."  So,  if  all  the  churches  in  the 
world,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  tell  me  that  Jesus  teaches 
everlasting  punishment  inflicted  by  God  for  the  sins  of  this 
life,  and  produce  chapter  and  verse  in  support  of  their  state- 
ment, I  reply,  "  If  I  have  learned  anything  about  God  from 
the  teachings  of  Jesus,  it  is  that  your  assertion  is  impossible. 
About  the  meaning  of  these  passages  you  may  be  mistaken, 
for  the  letter  killelh  ;  but  I  cannot  bo  mistaken  in  regard  to 
the  fatherly  character  of  the  Almighty." 

These  contradictions  we  shall  consider  in  a  paper  printed 
in  the  Appendix  (an  examination  of  Dr.  Nehemiah  Adams's 
tract  on  the  "  Reasonableness  of  Everlasting  Punishment "). 
At  present  we  will  only  say  that  we  should  bold  it  less  dis- 
honorable to  Giod  to  deny  his  existence  than  to  believe  this 
doctrine  concerning  him.  We  think  that  in  the  last  day  it 
will  appear  that  the  atheist  has  done  less  to  dishonor  the 
name  of  God  than  those  who  persistently  teach  this  view. 
For  what  says  Lord  Bacon  ?  (Essays,  XVII.  Of  Superstition.) 
"  It  were  better  to  have  no  opinion  of  God  at  all  than  such  an 
opinion  us  is  unworthy  of  hiui ;  for  the  one  is  uubelief,  the 
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other  is  coutnmely  ;  and  certainly  soperatilion  is  \he  reproach 
of  the  Deity.  Plutareli  saith  well  to  that  purpose.  '  Surety,' 
eaith  lie,  '  I  had  rather  a  great  deal  men  should  say  there 
were  no  such  man  at  all  as  Plutarch,  than  that  they  should 
say  there  was  one  Pliitavch  that  wonld  eat  his  children  as 
floon  as  they  were  horn,'  as  tlie  poets  speak  of  Satom.  And 
as  the  contumely  is  greater  towards  God,  so  la  the  danger 
greater  towards  men," 

The  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment,  being  essentially  a 
heathen  and  not  a  Cliristian  doctrine,  cannot  do  any  Chris- 
tian good  to  any  one.  It  is  the  want  of  faith  in  the  Church 
which  makes  it  afraid  of  giving  it  up.  The  Christian 
Church  has  not  faith  enough  to  believe  in  the  power  of  truth 
and  love.  It  still  thinks  that  men  must  be  frightened  into 
goodness,  or  driven  into  it.  Fear  is  a  becoming  and  useful 
motive  no  less  than  hope ;  but  fear  of  what?  Not  fear  of 
God  ;  but  fear  of  sin,  fear  of  ourselves,  fear  of  temptation. 
To  be  afraid  of  God  never  did  any  one  any  good.  These 
doctrines  drive  men  away  from  God ;  or,  if  they  drive  them 
to  God,  drive  them  as  slaves,  as  sycophants,  as  servants,  not 
as-sons.  We  are  saved  by  becoming  the  sons  of  God;  but 
you  cannot  drive  a  man  into  sonship  by  terror.  You  may 
make  bira  profess  religion,  and  go  through  ceremonies,  and 
have  an  outward  form  of  service  ;  but  you  cannot  make  him 
love  God  by  means  of  fear. 

But  good  men  teach  these  things,  no  doubt.  Men  far  bet- 
ter than  most  of  us  believe  them  and  teach  them.  It  always 
has  been  so.  Tiie  best  men  have  always  been  the  chief  sup- 
porters of  bad  doctrines.  A  good  man,  humble  and  modest,  ia 
apt  to  shrink  from  doubling  or  opposing  what  the  Church  has 
taught.  He  accepts  it,  and  teaches  it  loo.  When  God  wants 
a  reformer,  he  does  not  take  one  of  these  good,  modest,  humble 
men.  He  does  not  take  a  saint.  He  takes  a  man  who  has 
ever  so  much  will,  a  little  obstinacy,  and  a  great  love  of 
fighting  ;  and  he  makes  the  wrath  of  such  a  man  to  serve  him 
31  • 
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Neither  St.  Teresa  nor  Feii61oii  could  have  reformed  the 
Catholic  Ciiurch.  It  took  rough  old  Martin  Luther  and  hard- 
hearted John  Calvin  to  do  it.  The  first  UniTersalists,  tho 
Abolitionists,  all  reformers,  are  necessarily  men  of  that  sort. 
They  are  rude  debaters,  not  standing  on  ceremony  or  polite- 
ness. They  are  hard-headed  loKicians,  going  straight  to 
their  point,  careless  of  elegances  and  proprieties.  They  are 
God's  pioneers,  rough  backwoodsmen,  hewing  their  way  with 
the  axe  through  the  wilderaess.  After  them  shall  come  Ihe 
peaceful  farmer,  with  plough  and  spade,  to  turn  the  land  into 
wheat  fields,  orchards,  and  gardens. 

§  4.  Everlasting  Punishment  limits  the  SovBreigniy  of  God. 
—  It  is  certain  that  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  in 
the  common  form,  can  only  be  maintained  by  giving  «p  some 
of  the  infinite  attributes  of  the  Almighty.  If  punishment  is 
to  exist  without  end  ;  if  hell  is  always  to  co-exist  with  heavca  ; 
if  certain  beings  are  to  be  continued  forever  in  existence 
merely  as  sinful  sufferers,  —  then,  it  is  clear,  God  is  not 
omnipotent.  He  shares  his  throne  forever  with  Satan. 
Satan  and  God  divide  between  them  the  univerae.  God 
reigns  ia  heaven,  Satan  in  hell.  God  desires  that  all  shall 
be  saved ;  but  this  desiro  ia  absolutely  and  forever  defeated 
by  a  fate  greater  than  Deity.  Law  divorced  from  love  — 
that  is,  nature  in  its  old  Pagan  aspect  —  is  higher  than  God. 
God  is  not  the  Almighty  to  any  one  who  really  believes  eter- 
nal punishment,  God  is  not  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe, 
but  only  of  a  part  of  it.  The  doctrine  of  eternal  punish- 
ment, in  its  common  form,  does,  therefore,  virtually  dethrone 
God.* 

It  ia,  ia  fact,  impossible  to  conceive  of  an  eternal  hell  co- 
existing with  an  eternal  heaven,  without  also  seeing  that  it 
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limits  eternally  the  divine  Omnipotence ;  for  the  omnipo- 
tence of  Goil  is  in  carrying  out  his  will  lo  have  all  men  paved 
by  becoming  holy.  Unless  Gk»d's  laws  arc  obeyed,  God  is 
not  obeyed ;  and  lie  is  not  sovertign  if  not  oheyed.  Hell  is 
a  condition  of  things  hostile  to  G-od's  will :  it  is  a  permanent 
and  successful  rebellion  of  a  part  of  the  universe.  It  ia  do 
answer  to  say,  that  it  is  shut  up,  and  restrained,  and  made 
to  suffer ;  for  it  is  not  conquered.  God  haa  conquered  sin 
only  when  he  has  reduced  it  to  obodienco.  Hell  ia  no  moi-e 
subject  to  God  than  the  Confederate  States,  during  the  re- 
bellion, were  subject  to  the  United  Stales  goverument. 
They  were  shut  up  by  a  blockade  ;  they  were  restrained  by 
great  armies  and  navies ;  they  were  made  to  suffer ;  but 
they  were  not  reduced  to  submission  and  obedience. 

Nor  is  it  any  answer  to  say,  that  the  existence  of  sin  and 
Buffering  hereafter  no  more  limits  God's  omnipotence  tlian 
their  existence  here  and  now  limits  Lis  omnipotence.  For  the 
question  is  of  eternal  suffering.  Temporal  suffering  here- 
after, we  grant,  is  no  objection  to  the  divine  Omnipotence. 
Limited  and  finite  evil,  iu  this  world  or  the  other,  is  no  phil- 
osophical difReulty  ;  and  lor  this  reason  —  that  finite  evil, 
when  compared  with  infinite  good,  becomes  logically  and 
mathematically  no  evil.  The  fiuite  disappears  in  relation  to 
the  infinite.  All  the  sufferings  and  sins  of  earth,  through  all 
ages,  are  strictly  nothing  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
eternal  joy  and  holiness  whieh  are  to  result  from  them.  This 
is  a  postulate  of  pure  reason.  Make  evil  finite,  and  good  in- 
finite,—  make  evil  temporal,  and  good  eternal,  —  and  evil 
ceases  to  be  anything.  But  make  evil  eternal,  as  is  done  by 
this  doctrine,  and  then  we  have  Manicheism  —  an  infinite 
dualism — on  the  throne  of  the  universe, 

§  5.  Ei-erlasiing  Punisliment  contradicts  the  Fatherly  Love 
of  God.  —  This  doctrine  ia  a  relapse  on  Paganism,  and  de- 
rived from  it.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  Christianity,  except 
to  corrupt  it.     No  man  was  ever  made  better  by  believiug 
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it ;  multitudes  have  been  made  worse.     It  adributes  to  our 

heavenly  Father  cooduct  that,  if  done  by  the  worst  of  men, 
woulil  add  a  shade  of  increased  ivickedneaa  to  their  charac- 
ter. It  assumes  that  God  has  made  intelligent  creatures 
with  the  intention  of  tormenling  some  of  ihem  ftrever.  It 
assumes  that  those  who  are  thus  created,  exposed  to  !hid 
awful  risk,  are  to  be  thus  tormented,  unless  they  happen  to 
pass  through  what  is  calk-d  an  Orthodox  conversion  in  tliis 
shorl  earthly  life.  God  keeps  thcia  alive  forever  in  order  to 
torture  them  forever. 

The  barbarity  of  this  opinion  exceeds  all  power  of  language 
to  express.  We  are  aeeustomed  to  mourn  over  the  anguish 
and  misery  that  are  in  this  world.  The  problem  of  earthly 
evil  has  been  a  burden  and  anxiety  to  good  men  in  all  times, 
a  great  question  for  thinkers  in  ali  ages.  The  ouly  satisfac- 
tory solution  is,  that  it  is  temporary  and  educational ;  that  it 
is  to  pass  away,  and,  in  passing,  to  create  a  higher  joy  and 
goodness  than  could  otherwise  have  come.  But  the  doctrine 
of  everlasting  punishment  not  only  annuls  this  explanation, 
and  makes  it  impossible  to  explain  earthly  evil,  but  adds  to 
it  a  tenfold  greater  mystery.  The  fatherly  character  of  God 
disappears  in  Pagan  darkness,  in  view  of  thi.s  horrid  doctrine  ; 
for  the  everlasting  suffering  of  one  human  being  contains  in 
itself  more  evil  than  the  accumulated  sufferings  of  all  mankind 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  end  of  it.  Add  to- 
gether all  the  sicknesses,  bereavements,  disappoint cnents,  of 
all  mankind;  all  the  wars,  famine'*,  pestilences,  that  have 
tormented  humanity ;  add  to  those  all  the  menial  and  moral 
pangs  produced  by  selfishness  and  sin  in  all  ages,  and  all 
that  aie  to  be  to  the  end  of  time,  —  and  these  all  combiued 
are  logically  and  mathematically  nothing,  compared  with  the 
sufferings  of  one  human  being  destined  to  be  everlastingly 
punished.  For  all  temporal  sufferings  added  together  are 
finite;  but  this  is  infinite. 

Now,  the  being  who  could  inflict  such  torture  as  this  is 
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not  tlie  God  aud  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  There 
may  be  some  deity  of  cruelty,  some  incarnation  of  wrath  and 
deiipotism,  iu  the  Hindoo  Pimtlieon,  capable  of  such  terrific 
widtedness.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  God  inflicts  suffer- 
ing now  ia  this  world,  and  therefore  he  may  inflict  ererlast- 
ing  suffering  in  tho  other ;  for  iheso  are  all  finite ;  that  is 
infinite.  Finite  suffering  may  result  in  greater  good,  may 
be  an  education  to  good;  but  everlasting  suffering  cannot. 
The  fiaite  and  infinite  cannot  be  compared  together.  There 
is  no  analogy  between  them. 

The  God  of  the  New  Testament  is  our  Father.  If  he  in- 
flicts suffering,  it  is  for  our  good  ;  "  not  for  his  pleasure,  but 
for  our  profit,  that  we  may  be  partakers  of  his  holiness." 
All  earthly  suffering  finds  (his  solution,  and  accords  with  tho 
fatherly  character  of  God  in  thia  point  of  view.  Much,  no 
doubt,  cannot  be  now  fully  understood.  We  do  not  see  how 
it  tends  to  good ;  but  all  suffering  that  ends  may  eud  in  good. 
Suffering  that  does  not  end  Caknot  end  in  good. 

If  human  beings  are  everlastingly  punished,  it  must  either 
be  that  they  go  on  sinning  forever,  and  cannot  repent,  lose 
all  power  of  repentance,  and  so  cease  to  be  moral  agents,  or 
else  that  they  retain  the  power  of  repenting,  and  therefore 
may  repent.  In  the  first  case,  God  continues  to  punish  for- 
ever those  who  have  ceased  to  sin,  because  their  freedom  and 
moral  power  have  ceased  ;  or  else  he  punisliea  forever  those 
who  have  repented,  and  so  ceased  sinning.  In  either  case, 
God  must  punish  everlastingly  those  who  have  ceased  to  be 
sinners;  which  is  incredible. 

If  God  is  a  Father,  he  is  at  least  as  good  as  tho  best  earth- 
ly father.  Now,  what  father  or  mother  would  ever  consent 
to  place  a  child  in  a  situation  where  there  was  even  a  chance 
of  its  running  such  an  awful  risk?  God  has  created  us  with 
these  liabilities  to  sin  ;  he  has  (according  to  Orthodoxy) 
chosen  and  determined  that  we  shall  he  born  wholly  prone  to 
evil,  and  sure  to  fall  into  eternal  and  unending  ruin,  unless 
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he  baies  us  by  a  special  act  of  grace.  "What  man  among 
you,  being  a  father,"  would  do  so  ?  Custom  dulls  our  sense 
to  these  horrors.  Let  ua  therefore  imagine  a  caae  far  iesa 
terrible.  Suppose  that  a  number  of  parents  should  establist 
a  school,  to  which  to  send  their  children.  Suppose  they 
should  arrange  a  code  of  laws  for  the  school  of  such  a  strin- 
gent character  that  alt  the  children  are  sure  to  break  it. 
Under  the  school  are  vaults  containing  instruments  of  toi> 
ture.  For  each  offence  against  the  laws  of  the  school  (of- 
fences which  the  children  cannot  fail  to  commit)  they  are  to 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  life  in  these  cells,  with  daily 
torture,  fram  racks,  thumb-screws,  and  the  like.  A  few  of 
them  are  to  be  selected  from  the  rest,  not  for  any  merit  of 
their  own,  but  by  an  arbitrary  decree  of  the  parents,  and  are 
(o  be  rewarded  (not  for  their  superior  good  conduct,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  caprice  of  the  parents)  with  every  luxury  and 
privilege.  Among  these  privileges  is  included  that  of  taking 
a  daily  walk  through  the  cells,  and  witnessing  the  horrible 
sufferings  of  their  brothers  and  companions,  and  hearing  their 
shrieks  of  anguish,  and  praising  the  .tusxice  of  their  parents 
in  thus  punishing  some  and  rewarding  the  rest. 

But  this,  you  may  say,  is  not  a  parallel  case.  No,  we 
grant  it  is  not,  for  what  are  these  torments  to  that  of  a  never- 
ending  futurity?  They  are  all  as  nothing.  Therefore  every 
such  comparison- must  utterly  fail  of  doing  justice  to  the 
diabolic  cruelty  ascribed  to  the  Almighty  by  thia  Orthodox 
doctrme. 

"  But  what  right,"  says  the  Orthodox  defender  of  this  doc- 
trine, "  have  we  to  reason  in  this  way  concerning  the  divine 
proceedings,  by  the  analogy  of  earthly  parents  ?  What  right 
have  we  to  compare  God's  doings  with  those  of  a  human 
father?"  2lo  right,  perhaps,  as  philosophers;  but  as  Chris- 
tians we  have  not  only  the  right  to  do  it,  but  it  is  our  duly 
to  do  so.  Jesus  has  himself  taught  us  to  use  this  analogy, 
in  order  to  acquire  confidence  in  God's  ways,  and  to  assure 
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ourselves  that  God  cannot  faU  of  act.ino;  as  we  should  expect 
a,  good  and  wise  earthly  parent  lo  act.  "  What  man  ia  there 
of  you,  whom,  if  his  son  ask  bread,  will  Lo  give  him  a  stone  ? 
Or  if  he  ask  a  flsh,  will  he  give  him  a  serpent?  If  ye  then, 
being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children, 
how  much  more  shaU  your  Father,  which  is  in  heaven,  give 
good  things  to  them  that  ask  him?"  (MatL  7:9-11.) 
Jesus  authorizes  and  commands  us  to  reason  from  the  pa- 
rental nature  in  man  to  that  in  (Sod,  Instead  of  simply 
assuring  us  of  it,  on  the  ground  of  his  own  authority  to  teach 
us ;  instead  of  saying,  "  Believe  this,  because  I  say  it,"  he 
says,  "  Believe  it,  because  it  accords  wiih  your  own  convic- 
tions and  with  human  nature." 

§  6.  AUempts  to  modify  and  soften  the  Doctrine  of  Ever- 
lasting Puniskmenl. —  The  reasons  for  the  late  efforts  to  sup- 
port this  terrific  doctrine  are  probably  to  be  found  in  a  wide- 
spread and  increasing  disbelief  concerning  it,  pervading  the 
churches  nominally  Orthodox.  This  has  come  from  the  gi-ow- 
ing  intelligence  and  progressive  movements  of  thought  in  the 
Christian  Church.  The  evidences  of  this  belief  are  numer- 
ous and  increasing.  Those  who  rejoct  the  Orthodox  view 
are  a  numerous  body,  but  divided  into  several  parties. 
There  are  the  old-fashioned  Universalisls,  a  valiant  race, — 
men  of  war  from  their  youth,  —  who,  under  tbe  lead  of  such 
men  as  Hosea  Ballon  and  Thomas  Whiltemoro,  have  spent 
their  lives  in  fighting  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment. 
Very  naturally,  perhaps,  they  went  to  the  opposite  extreoie 
of  opinion,  and  denied  all  future  suffering.  But  this  view 
has,  wo  think,  ceased  to  be  the  prevaUing  one  among  the 
IJniversalists.  The  doctrine  of  ultimate  restoration  has  very 
generally  taken  its  place.  This  doctrine  also  prevails  widely 
in  other  denominations  ;  not  only  among  the  liberal  bodies, 
like  the  Unitarians,  but  also  among  Methodists,  Presbyte- 
rians, and  Congregationalists.  It  has  widely  spread,  as  ia 
well  known,  in  Germany,     It  was  held  by  Bchleierniacher, 
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the  father  of  modern  German  theology.  It  tinges  tlie  writ- 
ings of  such  Orthodox  meu  as  Tholuck,  Ilahn,  and  Olahausen. 
Others  profess  to  believe  in  everlasting  punishmeat,  hut  make 
it  a  merely  negative  consequence  of  lost  time  and  opportuni- 
ty :  one  will  be  always  worse  off  hereafter  in  consequence  of 
the  neglect  of  dnty.  Others  follow  Swedenborg,  and  raako 
the  sufferings  of  hell  rather  agreeable  than  otherwise  to  those 
who  bear  them. 

Various  ineffectual  attempts  have  indeed  hecn  made,  in  all 
ages  of  the  Church,  to  soften  the  austerity  of  this  doctrine. 
From  the  days  of  Origeo,  these  merciful  doctors  •  have  al- 
ways been  trying  to  soften  this  austere  dogma,  but  ineffectu- 
ally ;  for,  the  dread  of  an  eternal  hell  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  motives  which  the  Church  has  used  in  convertin'»  men 
ii-om  sin  lo  holiness.  Any  suggestion  of  the  possibility  of 
future  restoration  would,  it  is  feared,  cut  tho  sinews  of  effec- 
tive preaching.  For  the  baptized  who  are  not  fit  for  heaven 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  has  established,  indeed,  a  tem- 
porary hell,  with  torments  of  an  inferior  sort ;  for  bad  Cath- 
olics there  is  purgatory,  with  the  hope  of  ultimate  escape 
from  it ;  but  for  the  uubaptized  heathen,  for  heretics,  and  lor 
excommunicated  persons,  there  is  nothing  but  eternal  pue- 
isbmcnt. 

Many,  in  all  ages,  have  made  the  everlasting  continuance 
of  puaishment  not  absolute,  hut  hypothetical  —  depending  on 
the  question,  "Will  the  sinner  continue  forever  lo  sin?"-j- 
Others  have  made  future  punishment  relatively  everlasting ; 
that  is,  because  eveu  tho  repentant  sinner  will  be  always 
just  so  far  behind  the  position  he  would  have  bad  if  he  had 
Dot  sinned.     This,  however,  is  taking  a  matorwl  view  of 
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pwgresa,  as  though  it  was  limitad,  like  the  going  of  a  horse, 
lo  80  maoy  miles  a  day. 

Many  of  the  early  fathers,  anU  some  of  the  medieval  doc- 
tors, took  milder  views  of  the  future  sufferings  of  the  impen- 
itent or  uacoDverted.  Proceeding  froin  the  idea  of  freedom, 
as  indestructible  in  the  human  soul,  Origen  declared  that,  no 
mutter  how  low  auy  moral  being  hus  fallen,  a  way  to  return 
IS  always  open  lo  him.  Even  the  devil  may,  in  time,  re- 
gain the  highest  position  in  the  angelic  hierarchy.*  No 
doubt  OrigeQ  admitted  the  need  of  external  conditions  for 
this  restoration  ;  but  he  said,  God  is  able  to  heal  the  damage 
done  to  any  part  of  liis  works.-f-  He  will  restore  all  things 
to  their  origin,  uniting  the  end  and  the  beginning,  and  so 
becoming  indeed  the  Alpha  and  Omega.  This  may  require 
long  processes,  through  many  ages,  J  Since  Jesus  speaks 
of  a  siu  which  cannot  be  forgiven  in  this  age  (dtdir)  nor  the 
next,  it  follows,  says  Origen,  that  there  is  a  series  of  ages, 
or  worlds,  through  which  we  pass,  and  many  of  these  ages 
of  ages  (ssecula  sreculorum)  must  pass  away  before  all  bad 
men  and  angels  shall  have  returned  to  their  original  state. 
Quoting  the  passage,  "The  last  enemy  that  shall  be  de- 
stroyed," he  says  that  he  shall  not  be  destroyed  as  to  liis 
substance,  but  as  to  his  enmity.  His  being  was  made  by 
God,  and  cannot  perish  ;  his  hostile  will  proceeded  from  him- 
self, and  shall  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  Erownson  (or  rather  a  writer  in  Brownson's  "Quar- 
teily  Review,"  July,  1863)  takes  another  way  of  sortenin" 
Iho  teri-ora  of  hell.     With  him  too,  hell  is  an  everlasting 

deinones,  si  voluerint  capcre  vlrtutes,  pervenirc  ad  aust'limm  dlgQltiilum." 
Origen,  quoted  by  Jerome, 
t  '^  Nihil  coim  omnipotcuil  imixiBsiblie  est,  neo  inBamibile  allquid  est  (ketorl 

t  ■•  Quod  tamen  non  ad  subitam  fieri,  sed  panlatlm  et  ppr  pnrteB  iQleJIijten 

eraend^.tio  fuorit  ct  eorreotlo  proeecuta.  pneeurreniiljiis  aliiB,  aUU  iiiBequeuti- 
buB."    See  thi'se  quotatlona  la  StraDBs,  Hase,  &c. 
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state ;  but  he  maintains  that  the  Roman  Church  has  not 
maile  it  an  article  of  faith  to  believe  that  tliere  is  any  positive 
suffering  therein.  If  you  buliove  in  an  eternal  bell,  that  is 
euougb  ;  you  are  not  preelnded  from  softening  its  horrors  to 
any  extent  you  can.  Thus  be  maintains  that  the  great  Au- 
guatine  allows  hull  to  be  only  a  negative  state  —  only  the 
absence  of  the  exquisite  beatitude  of  heaven.  This  writer 
(who  is  said  by  the  editor  to  be  a  learned  Catholic  priest) 
asserts  that  there  is  a  growing  repugnaoce  to  the  popular 
doctrine  upon  eternal  punishment  among  the  most  intelligent 
of  the  Catholic  laity,  and  this  reluctance  is  the  chief  obstacle 
to  the  reception  of  the  faith  by  a  large  class  of  non-Catho- 
lics, lie  attempts  to  meet  this  state  of  mind  by  showing 
that  neither  the  doctrine  of  tit.  Augustine  nor  that  of  the 
CatholicChurchstipports  this  popular  view,  but  allows  a  much 
milder  one.     lie  proceeds  to  make  these  points  :  — 

1.  St.  Augustine  nowhere  teaches  that  human  nature  ia 
intrinsically  evil,  but  he  invariably  teaches  that  it  is  substan- 
tially good.  ("  Omnia  natura  in  quantum  natuva  est  bona 
est,"  "  Omnis  substantia  aut  Dens  eat  aut  ex  Deo."  De  Lib. 
Arbit.)  Thereibre  it  follows  that  the  very  notion  of  total 
depravity  is  impossible.  St,  Augustine  distinctly  says  that 
"  the  very  unclean  spirit  himself  ia  good,  inasmuch  as  he  ia  a 
spirit,  but  evil  inasmuch  as  he  is  unclean."  Hence,  not 
even  the  nature  of  the  devil  himself  is  evil.  So  St.  Thomas 
{"  Diabolus,  in  quantum  habet  esse,  est  bonus"),  "the  devil, 
so  far  as  he  is,  is  good." 

2.  St.  Augustine  teaches  in  explicit  terms  that  existence 
is  a  good  even  to  angels  and  men  who  are  eternally  bound 
by  the  consequences  of  evil. 

3.  Eternal  death,  according  to  St.  Augustine,  is  a  sub- 
sidence into  a  lower  form  of  life,  a  privation  of  the  highest 
vital  influx  from  God  in  order  to  everlasting  life,  or  supreme 
beatitude,  but  not  of  all  vital  influx  in  order  to  an  endless 
existence,  which  is  a  partial  and  incomplete  participation  in 
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good.  These  sinfu!  souls,  therefore,  falfil  in  a  measure  the 
end  of  their  creation,  and  have  a  place  and  a  function  in 
harmony  with  the  general  order  of  the  cosmos.  There  is  no 
trace,  in  this  view  of  AiigustiBe,  that  Grod  hates  a  portion  of 
hia  creatures  wilh  an  absolute,  infinite,  and  eternal  hatred, 
and  is  hated  by  them  in  return.  The  original  act  of  crea- 
tive love  is  an  enduring  and  eternal  act,  in  which  even  Satan 
ifl  included,  "Their  nature  still  remains  essenlially  good, 
and  far  superior  in  excellence  and  beaiUy  to  inaCerial  ligl  t, 
which  is  the  highest  corporeal  substance." 

4.  Hell,  therefore  (Infernus),  is  simply  a  lower  state  of 
inchoate  and  imperfect  being,  "  of  saints  nipped  in  the  bud," 
Infant  damnation  is  only  a  gentle  sadness  —  "  levis  trialitia." 
Al!  posilive  suffering  in  hell  is  probably  temporal,  and  there- 
fore must  at  last  cease.  The  .lost  souls  will  enjoy  there 
quite  as  much  as  they  can  do  here,  minns  the  temporal 
sufferings  of  this  hfe.  They  continue  natural  beings,  and 
therefore  can  enjoy  all  natural  joy  ;  and  that  which  they  lose, 
being  the  ■'  beatific  visioD,"  of  which  they  have  no  concep- 
tion, is  a  loss  of  which  they  are  wholly  unconscious. 

Swedenborg  maiufaias,  in  the  same  way,  the  everlasting 
character  of  the  punishment  of  thoao  who  have  passed  the 
final  judgment,  but  admits  many  palliations  to  its  sufferings. 
He  leaches  that  delight  is  the  universal  substance  of  heaven, 
and  also  of  hell,  and  that  evil  spirits  are  in  the  delight  of  evil, 
as  good  spirits  in  that  of  good.  An  evil  spirit  would  be  as 
unhappy  in  heaven  as  a  good  one  would  be  in  hell. 

§  7.  The  meaning  of  Eternal  Punishment  in  Scripture.  — 
But  what,  then,  is  the  vital  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  eterual 
punishment?  Christ  says,  "  Thesft  shall  go  away  into  eter- 
nal punishment."*     What  is  this  "eternal  punishment"? 

'  Matt.SStiO.    TheGroekwonltriiH5lntedliithch;iig-lisIiaa"overlaa(ing" 
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It  is  commonly  supposed  to  mean  the  same  thing  aa  punish- 
meDt  which  shall  never  end,  or  punishment  continued  through 
all  time.  But  this  ia  to  misunderstand  both  the  philosophi- 
cal and  scriptural  mcaniag  of  the  word  "  eternal."  Eternal 
punishments  are  the  opposite  of  temporal  punishments  :  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  time  at  all ;  they  are  pnuishments 
outside  of  lime.  To  attempt  to  realize  eternity  by  adding  up 
any  number  of  myriads  of  years  of  time,  ia  necessariTy  a 
failure;  for  time  and  elarnity  are  different  things.  You 
might  as  well  attempt  to  produce  thought  or  love,  by  adding 
up  millions  of  miles  of  distance,  as,  by  addiug  up  millions  of 
years  of  time,  to  get  any  idea  of  eternity.  Eternal  life,  in 
the  language  of  Scripture,  haa  nothing  to  do  with  the  future 
or  the  past.  It  is  a  present  life  in  the  soul,  awakened  with- 
in  by  the  knowledge  of  God  and  Christ.  "  This  is  life  eter- 
nal, to  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesua  Christ,  whom 
thou  hast  sent."  Eternal  life  and  eternal  death  both  come 
from  the  knoivledge  of  God  and  of  Christ.  To  one  it  ia  a 
savor  of  life,  to  another  of  death.  Eternal  puiiishment  and 
eternal  life  are  the  punishments  and  the  rewards  of  eternity, 
distinguished  from  those  of  time,  and  havin"  their  root  in 
the  knowledge  of  God  which  comes  through  Christ.  Ete^ 
ual  life  and  eternal  punishment  both  commence  here,  from  the 
judgments  whieh  takes  place  now:  but  the  last  judgment, 
or  the  jndgment  of  the  last  d.ay,  is  that  which  will  take  place 
hereafter,  when  the  sonl  shall  have  a  full  knowledge  of  itself 
and  of  God ;  see  its  whole  life  &s  it  really  is ;  have  all  self- 
deceptions  taken  away,  all  disguises  removed,  and  know  it- 
self as  it  is  known,  God's  love,  when  revealed,  attrsicts  and 
repels.  Like  all  real  force,  it  is  a  polar  ibrce.  The  one 
pole  ia  its  attractive  power  over  those  who  are  in  a  truth- 
loving  state;  the  other  pole  is  its  repelling  power  to  those 
who  are  in  a  truth-hating  state.  Love  attracts  the  truthful, 
and  repels  the  wilful.  Eterual  punishment,  then,  is  the  re- 
pugnance to  God  of  the  soul  which  is  inwardly  selfish  in  its 
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will,  —  loving  itself  more  than  truth  and  right.  It  is  the 
sense  of  indignation  and  wrath,  alienation  and  poverty,  which 
rests  on  it  while  in  this  condition.  It  is  the  outer  darkness ; 
it  is  the  far  eonntry  ;  it  is  the  famine,  which  comes  as  a  holy 
and  blessed  evil,  sent  to  save,  by  bringing  to  repentance,  the 
prodigal  child,  who  has  not  yet  "  come  to  himself." 

From  this  knowledge  of  God  and  of  itself,  therefore,— 
from  this  judgment  of  llie  last  day,  —  will  flow  eternal  life 
to  the  one  class,  and  eternal  punishment  or  suffering  to  tlie 
other.  Those  who  have  heen  conseienlious  and  generous; 
who  have  endeavored  faithfully  to  live  for  truth  and  right ; 
who  have  made  sacrifices,  and  not  boasted  of  them ;  who 
have  clothed  the  naked  and  fed  the  hungry,  making  the  world 
better  and  happier  by  their  presence,  —  will  hear  the  Saviour 
say,  '*  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world;  for  I 
was  hungry,  and  ye  gave  me  meat."  Perhaps  they  have 
never  even  heard  the  name  of  Christ ;  perhaps  they  were  the 
Buddhists  of  Burmah,  of  whom  Mr.  Malcom  speaks,  who 
brought  food  to  him,  though  a  stranger  to  them.  "  I  was 
scarcely  seated,"  says  he,  "  wbea  a  woman  brought  a  nice 
mat  for  me  to  lie  on  ;  another,  cool  water  ;  and  a  man  went 
and  picked  me  a  half  dozen  fine  oranges.  None  sought  or 
expected  the  least  reward,  bnt  disappeared,  and  left  me  to 
my  repose."  Or  perhaps  they  will  be  tlie  poor  black  womea 
in  Africa,  who  took  such  kind  care  of  Mungo  Park,  singing, 
"  Let  us  pity  the  while  man :  he  has  no  mother  to  bring 
him  milk,  no  wife  to  grind  him  corn."  The  reward  of  their 
fidelity  will  be  the  gift  of  a  greater  power  of  goodness,  com- 
ing from  a  knowledge  of  God  and  Christ.  They  were  help- 
ing Christ,  though  they  did  not  know  him.  They  will  say, 
'*  Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  an  hungered?"  These  Gentiles, 
without  the  law,  who  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in 
the  law,  will  come  to  know  Christ,  and  receive  a  spiritual 
life  —  life  flowing  from  that  knowledge.     On  the  other  hand. 
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those  who  have  not  endeavored  to  do  what  they  l:new  to 
be  ri^rlit  will  receive  from  the  aame  knowledjre  of  God  and 
Christ  a  spiritual  or  eternal  puiii&hment.  Perhapa  they  liave 
received  some  of  it  already  iu  this  world ;  but  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  tha  truth  will  bring  a  keener  self-reproach. 
The  worm  that  never  dies  is  this  gnawing  •  tooth  of  con- 
science. The  fire  which  is  not  quenched  is  the  heart  still 
selfish,  turned  to  evil,  joined  with  a  conscience  which  sees 
the  good.  For  man,  as  long  as  he  is  man,  cannot  get  away 
from  himself.  He  may  sophisticate  himself  with  falsehoods, 
put  his  conscience  to  sleep,  and  imagine  that  he  has  escaped 
all  the  penalties  of  evil ;  but  he  cannot  escape  from  himself. 
The  longer  and  deeper  Ihe  sleep  of  conscience,  the  more  ter- 
rible its  final  awakening. 

Eternal  punishment,  therefore,  ia  the  pimishment  which 
comes  to  man  from  his  spiritual  nature ;  from  that  side  of 
man  which  connects  him  with  eternity,  in  cod  Ira  distinct!  on 
from  temporal  punishment,  which  is  that  which  comes  from 
his  temporal  nature  and  the  temporal  woi'ld.  Through  the 
hody  he  receives  temporal  pleasure  or  pain  from  the  world 
of  time  and  space ;  through  the  spirit  he  receives  spiritual 
joy  or  sorrow  from  the  world  of  eteruity  and  infinity. 

Thus  intimately  are  judgment  and  retribution  connected. 
There  is  nothing  arbitrary  about  rewards  or  punishments. 
They  follow  naturally  and  necessarily  from  the  revelation 
of  divine  and  eterual  truth.  Sooner  or  later,  Ihe  everlasting 
distinctions  between  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  make 
themselves  seen  and  known.  The  distinctions  between  right 
and  wrong  are  eternal. 

The  idea  of  duration  is  not  connected  with  eternal  punish- 
ment or  eternal  life  ;  for  the  idea  of  duration  belongs  to  time, 
and  not  to  eterQity.     Human  law  sentences  men,  ibr  crime. 
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to  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  six  months,  three  years, 
ten  years,  or  for  life ;  but  in  God's  world  there  is  not,  and 
caoDot  be,  any  relation  between  a  man's  guilt  and  the  pre- 
cise time  he  is  to  suffer.  He  must  suffer  while  be  is  guilty, 
be  the  time  longer  or  shorter.  When  he  ceases  to  he  guilty, 
he  must  cease  to  suffer.  He  therefore  fixes  the  duration  of 
hia  suffering  himself:  that  makes  no  part  of  the  divine  sen- 
teace.  If  he  judges  himself  unworthy  of"  eternal  life  duriug 
five,  ten,  one  hundred,  or  ten  thousand  million  years,  that  ia 
for  himself  to  say.  God  will  never  save  him  against  his 
wiU ;  and  God  can  wait.  The  sphere  of  time  belongs  to 
luao's  freedom ;  that  of  eternity,  to  the  freedom  of  God. 

And  this  reconciles  the  philosophic  difficulty,  Man,  being 
free,  can  postpone  his  submission  and  obedience  indejinitdi/ ; 
but,  heing  finite,  cannot  postpone  it  infinitely.  At  any  point 
of  time,  he  may  still  resolve  to  resist  the  influx  of  eternal 
life,  and  continue  in  the  e])here  of  death :  but  eternity  sur- 
rounds time,  and  infolds  it ;  and  in  eternity  God's  purposes 
will  be  realized,  aud  every  knee  how,  of  things  in  heaveu, 
and  in  earth,  aod  under  the  earth.  Universal  harmony  must 
prevail  at  last. 

"Eternal"  and  "everlasting"  are  two  wholly  different 
ideas.  We  fully  believe  in  eternal  punishment,  but  not  in 
everlasting  punishment.  Eternal  life  ia  spiritual  life ;  etar- 
nal  Buffering  ia  spiritual  sufiering. 

The  whole  of  antiquity  recognizes  this  distinction;  and 
the  Bible  is  saturated  with  it.  When  Jesus  says,  "  Ho  who 
believes  in  me  has  eternal  life  abiding  in  him,"  there  is 
nothing  ebout  duration  intended  in  that.  When  he  says, 
"  This  is  life  eternal,  to  know  thee  the  only  true  God,"  there 
is  nothing  about  duration  implied.  It  ia  the  quality  of  the 
life  wiiich  is  conveyed  —  spiritual  life,  life  flowing  from  the 
sight  of  God  and  Christ. 

We  believe  in  eterual  punishment ;  hut,  because  it  is  eter- 
nal, therefore  it  is  not  everlasting.    Eternal  saiiering,  flowing 
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from  the  sight  of  the  eternal  truth  and  love  of  God,  i 
suffering,  be::ause  it  mvolves  the  sight  of  sin, 
nesa  of  failure,  the  deap  conviction  of  what  we  ouglit  to  do 
and  have  not  done  ;  but  all  this  leads  to  repentance  and  sal- 
vation. When  the  Lord  turned  and  looked  on  Peter,  I'et«r 
went  into  eternal  suffering.  He  saw  his  own  guilt  and  the 
infinite  goodness  of  his  Master  at  the  same  time.  The  one 
produced  penitence ;  the  other,  hope.  But,  when  Judas 
hanged  himself,  he  did  not  go  into  eternal  punishment,  but 
into  temporal.  He  saw  his  own  baseness  and  his  owo  folly  ; 
but  he  did  not  see  God's  love.  If  he  had  seen  God's  love 
and  Christ's  pardoning  mercy,  together  witli  his  sin,  he  would 
not  have  hanged  himself;  but,  like  Peter,  he  would  have  re- 
pented, and  gone  forth  to  preach  the  gospel. 

When  we  see  God's  truth  and  love,  we  go  into  eternal  life 
or  into  eternal  suffering,  according  to  the  direction  of  our 
lives  and  hearts.  If  we  are  following  Christ,  and  trying  to 
do  right,  —  if  we  are  not  selfish,  but  generous,  —  then  the 
eight  of  God's  love  and  truth  in  Christ  leads  us  directly  into 
(Spiritual  joy  ;  but  if  we  are  selfish,  and  seeising  only  our  own 
good,  if  we  are  indifferent  to  the  rights  of  our  fellow-men, 
then  we  go  into  eternal  or  spiritual  suffering. 

The  force  of  eternal  punishment,  therelbre,  is  not  in  the 
Statement  that  it  is  never  to  end ;  nor  in  any  description, 
however  vivid,  of  outward  physical  torments.  Sunh  descrip- 
tions produce  excitement,  agitation,  terror.  Bui  this  is  not 
conmction.  The  doctrine,  not  being  in  harmony  with  the 
attributes  of  God  or  the  nature  of  man,  can  never  be  sincere- 
ly or  profoundly  believed.  It  is  inwardly  opposed  by  every 
Chi'istiau  conviction  in  the.  human  soul ;  for  it  is  not  Chris- 
tian, but  Pagan.  It  is  a  relapse  into  Paganism,  an  importa- 
tion of  Pagan  terrors  into  Christianity.  It  degi-ades  every 
Boul  that  teaches  it,  or  that  accepts  it,  in  the  same  way  that 
idolatry  degrades  it.  It  puts  a  veil  between  the  soul  and 
the  true  God. 
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Bi[(  the  true  Christian  iloctrine  of  eleroal  punishment  is, 
that  the  soul  which  sins  shall  eternally  suffer ;  that  there  is 
na  eternal  distinction  between  truth  and  falsehood,  good  and 
evil;  that  spiritual  distinctions  are  positive  and  real;  and 
that  evil  is  not  a  mere  negative  tiling,  implying  a  little  less 
of  good,  bul  positive,  being  the  stale  of  a  soul  which  is  re- 
pelled, not  attracted,  by  the  divine  goodness;  which  keeps 
RHuy  from  God,  as  the  shadow  keeps  on  tho  side  of  the  globe 
which  is  away  from  the  sun. 

Again ;  eternal  suffering  is  the  suffering  of  eternity,  us 
distinguished  from  temporal  suffering,  which  has  its  root  in 
time.  This  is  soraetliing  which  comes  from  witbin,  while 
temporal  suffering  comes  from  without.  Till  man  is  recon- 
ciled to  God  by  obedience  and  love,  he  has  the  sentence  of 
deatik  in  himself.  This  suffering  is  not  arbitrai'y,  but  fixed 
in  the  nature  of  things.  As  a  sinner,  man  must  be  eternally 
separated  inwardly  i'rom  God,  and  therefore  from  bliss.  His 
hell  is  within  him,  not  without.  And  it  is  also  here,  as  well 
as  hereafter,  since  eternity  is  here        I        h  n    '  le. 

In  this  view  of  eternal  puuishm  h  an  important 

truth  —  truth  essential  to  the  jus     p  1  h  of  man. 

It  is  needed  to  resist  the  tendency  ak    1    1      f  sin.     It 

is  needed  to  oppose  the  view  wh    h  n  ak  1  as  well  as 

good,  a.  natural  growrh,  and  tea  h  1  all  n  en  are  on 
their  way  upward,  and  will  ultin  ly  f  11  n  heaven  by 
some  specific  levity.     It  is  need  1  m    d     a  that  we 

must  choose  whom  we  will  serve   ad    la  ciously  or 

unconsciously,  wc  are  at  all  moments  tending  either  upward 
or  downward — either  towards  God  or  away  fiom  him. 

This  is  the  groat  truth  which  is  often  lost  sight  of  by 
Liberal  Christianity,  and  by  that  easy  optimism  which  de- 
clares that  "  whatever  is,  is  right ; "  but  darkly  taught,  be- 
cause dimly  seen,  by  Orthodoxy.  Pagan  in  its  form,  there 
is  often  an  essentially  Christian  idea  communicated  by  the 
Orthodox  ]iul])it.     Tlic  Pagan  i'orin  may  be  neglected  and 
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disbelxcved  :  Iho  Cliri«tidD  impresMon  mav  remim  It  ti  lit- 
ens  the  nerves  of  the  soul  aa  a  Lotd  bdlh  iDvigorates  the 
body  made  languid  by  too  much  warmth  and  ease  let  as 
long  as  the  Pagan  form  rLmains  tl  e  interior  truth  is  ahora 
of  its  full  power  Let  us  piay  that  tlie  tr  ith  divested  ot  ita 
dark  errors,  may  at  last  he  reco  nized  ly  the  Chrisliaa 
Churiih.  For  very  oltea  the  nords  of  a  great  wiiter  aud 
thinker  (who  also  was  an  earnest  opponent  oi  the  Otthudox 
ibrm  of  this  doctiiUL)  retur  to  us  in  these   studies  iew 

see  the  things  themselves,  but  onl^  the  tormt  of  things  in 
the  miiTor  ol'  reflection  as  imager  But  we  bhdll  at  last  see 
the  thiugs  themselves  fate  to  face  as  it  is  said,  and  without 
a  veil,  if  it  pleise  God  m  pirt  before  the  close  of  this  prea- 
ent  life,  more  fullj  in  the  bfe  to  come     • 

§  8.  Hoia  Judgment  by  Christ  is  connected  with  I'umsh- 
merd.  — To  what  we  have  aaid  of  judgment  by  Christ,  in  the 
previous  chaplei,  we  add  here  some  further  thoughts  in  re- 
gard to  its  connection  with  punishment  Orthodoxy  makes 
this  connection  arbitrary  and  outward  For  suth  ains  it 
says,  God  has  appointed  sui-h  a  punishment  -jnd  the  objett 
of  judgment  is  to  glorify  Ooj  by  sho  Mug  how  exict  he  19 
in  finding  out  every  sinner,  and  fulfilling  his  every  threat 
against  evil.  But,  according  to  a  better  view,  which  alone 
can  commend  itself  to  minds  of  any  large  range  —  future 
judgment  is  simply  the  act  by  which  God  shows  to  a  mau 
the  truth  concerning  himself,  so  that  he  can  see  it. 

A  deaf  and  dumb  child  being  asked,  '■  What  is  judgment?" 
replied,  "Judgment  is  to  see  ourselves  as  we  are,  and  to  see 


♦  '■  P.iuci  res  Ipsaa,  aed  terum  imagines,  tanquam  Jn  spi.'Bulo,  intiientur:  at 
res  Ipsa*,  fade  ad  fHcli'tn,  ut  {lii»tur,  et  ablHto  vela,  vleuri  sainuB  tHudcm  si  Dua 
plajuorit,  pKrlim  gul>  ootmibu  hujuaoc  muudi,  plonlua  Hutcm  In  fnturo."  —  Tkonia 
Suraet,  Ue  Statu  Mortuoriim  i,t  Uesurgentlura  'IVaotatua.  Londlol.  TypU 
et  Impeusia  J,  Hooko.  in  vieo  mlgft  dteiu  Fleet  Street,  173?.— No  one  liaa 
spokeu  more  yowtfr/ully  and  eloquuuiJy  tlmii  he  aaainst  evurlaHtius  puatsh- 
meut,  partJculariy  iu  tlii  ^ansa'-e  Di'-inuJiig  "  Nuljis  dimoilo  oat  oinuem  exuoi* 
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—  becomiDg  his  disciples,  or  becoming  his  opponents, 
longer  was  any  compromise  possible  between  truth  and  error, 
between  right  and  wrong.  They  were  obliged  to  choose 
which  to  serve ;  and  they  choso  according  to  the  invvard 
tendency  of  their  hearts.  They  whose  hearts  were  right, 
chose  the  right :  they  whose  hearts  were  wrong,  chose  the 


Wher- 


No 


Chi'ist  is  thus  the  Judge  of  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead. 
Often  io  our  lives  he  comes  to  us  thus  to  be  our  Judge. 
Every  time  he  calls  upon  us  to  do  anything  for  him,  he  judges 
the  state  of  our  heart.  Every  time  he  otfers  an  opportunity 
to  the  world  of  improvement  or  progress,  be  judges  the 

When  he  was  on  trial  before  Caiaphas  and  before  Pilate, 
they  were  on  trial,  and  not  he.  When  they  sentenced  him, 
they  condemned  themselves.  During  the  whole  of  those 
dark  hours,  when  Christ  was  buffeted,  spit  upon,  crowued 
with  thorns,  to  the  eyes  of  ans;cls  he  was  seen  to  be  sitting 
on  the  throne  of  his  glory.  Caiaphas  aud  the  Jewish  priests, 
Pontius  Pilate  aud  the  Gomaa  soldiers,  Judas  Iscariot,  the 
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Jewish  people,  each  id  turn  received  their  sentence,  and 
passed  to  the  left,  hand.  And  so  ever  since,  whenever  auy 
great  opportuuily  has  been  given  lo  the  world  to  decide  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  the  world  lias  pronounced  judgment 
on  itself;  has  gone  to  the  right  hand  with  the  sheep,  or  to 
the  lell  band  with  the  goats.  When  Paul  offered  Cliristian- 
ity  to  the  Jews,  and  they  rejected  it,  he  said  "  it  was  neees- 
Bary  that  the  word  of  God  should  first  liave  been  ppokeu  to 
you ;  but  seeing  you  put  it  from  you,  and  judge  yourselves 
unworthy  of  eternal  life,  lo,  wo  turn  to  the  Gentiles."  So 
it  always  is.  God  does  not  judge  us,  nor  Christ;  but  we 
judge  ourselves.  For  tliis  reason  Jesus  says,  "  If  any  man 
Lcuf  mo,  and  believe  not,  I  judge  him  not;  for  I  came  not 
to  judge  the  world."  Aud  again  he  says,  "  The  word  which 
I  have  spoken,  the  same  shall  judge  hiiu  at  the  last  day." 
And  yet  again,  "This  is  the  judgment,  that  light  has  come 
into  the  world,  and  that  men  have  chosen  darkuesa  rather 
than  light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil." 

The  account  of  judgment  (in  the  25th  chapter  of  Matthew) 
at  Christ's  coming  we  considered  in  the  last  chapter.  It 
will,  however,  bear  a  little  further  examinalion.  There  are 
-Aree  different  jiidgincnta  indicated  in  the  three  parables  of 
the  virgins,  the  talents,  aud  the  sheep  and  gosWs.  The  first 
is  the  judgment  of  opportunity,  the  second  of  work,  the  third 
of  knowledge.  In  the  first  and  second  we  judge  ourselves, 
in  the  last  we  are  judged.  These  two  occur  in  time,  the  other 
in  eternity.  The  first  two  are  the  judgments  which  take  place 
at  Christ's  coming  here  ;  the  third  is  the  judgment  of  "  the 
last  day."  The  first  takes  place  whenever  we  are  "  called  " 
by  a  new  opportunity  ;  the  second  comes  in  all  retribution ; 
the  third  by  the  inward  revelation  of  God'a  truth,  showing 
men  what  they  are,  and  what  God  Is.  The  wise  and  foolish 
virgius  represent  those  who  are  inaited  to  receive  Christianity  ; 
the  servants  wun  the  talents,  believers  who  have  received  it 
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in  difierent  degrees ;  and  the  nations  (heathen,  rd  Wrr/)  * 
those  (in  Cliristendom  or  outside  of  it)  to  whom  Christianity 
has  never  come. 

g  9.  The  Doctrine  of  AnnihUation,. —  This  view  of  the 
Baul  results  of  moral  evil,  as  destroying  personal  existence, 
is  lisrdly  an  Orthodox  doctrine,  though  quasi-Orthodox,  It 
ifc  llie  refuge  of  that  class  of  minds  which  are  unable  to  ac- 
ce|)I  universal  restoration  on  the  one  side,  or  everlasting  pun- 
ishment on  the  other.  To  them  a  large  numher  of  human 
beings  seem  "  too  good  for  banning,  and  too  bad  for  bless- 
ing," and  iu  their  opinion  will  be  suffered  quietly  to  drop  out 
of  conscious  existence.  The  analogies  of  nature,  in  which 
out  of  many  seeds  and  many  eggs  produced,  only  a  few  attain 
to  tlie  condition  of  plants  and  animals,  tend  to  confirm  this 
view.  The  state  of  human  character  here  appears  also  to 
favor  it,  since  multitudes  pass  out  of  this  world  in  an  unde- 
veloped condition,  seeming  wholly  to  have  failed  of  the  end 
of  their  being.  The  chief  scriptural  argument  in  favor  of 
the  doctrine  ia  found  in  the  assumption  that  "life  through 
Christ"  ia  equivalent  to  continued  conscious  existence,  and 

*  Ib  It  not  remarbsblc  (as  showing  how  little  the  New  TeBtament  has  hb  yet 
bam  renl1)>  Murlied)  tliat  there  ehauld  be  eo  many  discuiBJans  ua  to  tho  rutura 
doom  otthe  liaahen,  when  Jesus  bimself  here  dIMInetIr  'ella  us  what  It  will  be. 
The  word  iOro  ia  the  only  word  In  the  Ken  Testament  wlilch  ia  ever  translated 
healliai'  wliererer  the  word  kealheB  occurs  in  our  lilble,  It  la  alirays  this. 
Jesus  teaches  th»t  the  heathen  (Inside  and  outside  of  Christendom)  will  ba 
Judged  occanHng  to  (ftrir  htimmtly,  their  obedience  to  the  law  written  in  their 
hearts;  and  he  ahowa  that  this  is  eolncidcnt  with  the  law  of  Christianity.  80. 
when  the  Cliuroh  of  England  says  (in  Its  ISth  article)  that "  they  also  are  to 
be  had  accursed  that  presume  to  say  that  every  nun  shall  be  saved  by  the  lav 
or  sect  he  prot^seth,  so  that  he  be  diligent  to  frame  bis  lilfe  according  to  that 
1  Iff  and  the  light  of  nature ;"  it  denounces  tills  curse  on  Christ  himself,  and 
thus  proves  conclusively  (hat  it  ia  not  speaking  by  tlie  Spirit  of  (Jod,  slDce 
'  no  man, BpesklngbytHeSpintofGod.callethJesuB  accursed."  (ICor.l2!3.) 
This  comes  of  the  habit  [happily  less  common  now  than  formerly)  of  throwing 
abont  curses  at  random,  ag^nat  those  who  dllTer  from  our  opialons.  Some  of 
them  may  thus,  accidentally,  hit  tlie  Master  himsulf.    It  Ib,  perhaps,  of  less 

the  heathen  who  have  not  the  law  are  a  law  to  themselves  when  they  da 
right,  and  are  absolved  by  their  oonscicuce.    (L!om.3:U.) 
33 
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tbat  "  death  "  as  the  punishment  of  sin,  is  equivalent  to  an- 
nihilation. We  have  so  fully  discussed  the  meaning  of  these 
temis  in  the  previous  chapter,  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  argue 
this  point  here.  We  agree  with  the  Orthoi'.os  view,  and  dif- 
fer from  that  of  the  annihilalionists  on  this  point.  The  God 
of  the  gospel  is  the  Father  of  all  his  children  —  of  the  weakest, 
fecbleat,  and  raost  sinful.  If  he  is  the  God  of  all,  then  ho  is 
"the  God,  not  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living,  for  all  live  lo 
liim."  Indian  tribes  and  heathen  nations  may  be  willmg 
that  the  sickly  mlants,  and  those  worn  with  age,  ehould 
peiiah,  they  may  expose  fem'ile  infants,  thinking  them  not 
worth  btinging  up,  but  Christian  nations  estabiiih  schools 
and  hospitals  for  the  deat  and  dumb,  the  insane,  the  in- 
ebriates, the  idiotic.  If  we,  then,  being  eiil,  know  iiow  to 
care  ior  the  weak,  undeveloped,  and  legelative  natures,  how 
much  moie  shall  their  Fa,ther  in  heaven  care  for  them  '  The 
doctrine  ot  annihilation  rests  fundamtntally  on  a  Pagan  view 

§  10  The  Doctrine  of  Universal  Restoration.  —  This  opin- 
ion has  Us  roits,  we  think,  in  the  gospel.  It  has  prevailed 
in  the  thurth  from  the  earliest  times,  having  been  held,  as 
wc  have  stun,  by  Origen,  and  a  great  number  of  eminent 
church  fathers  and  doctors.  What  more  Christian  word  has 
come  to  U1  from  the  earliest  centuries  than  the  cry  out  of  the 
heart  of  the  great  Alexandrian  teacher,  "  My  Saviour,  even 
now,  inouins  for  my  sins.  My  Saviour  cannot  be  happy 
while  I  rimara  in  my  iniquity.  He  does  not  wish  to  drink 
the  cup  of  joy  alone  in  the  kingdom  of  God ;  he  is  waiting 
till  we  shall  come  and  join  bim  there."  • 

Our  object  in  this  chapter  is  to  consider  the  Orthodox 
view,  and  we  shall  not,  therefore,  enter  into  any  exieusiva 
argument  concerning  universal  salvation.    We  will  only  here 

•  Orl„en  nom  1  in  Lovit  7:2,  "  Salvator  incus  lugi;t  ett^im  nunc  peccata 
Sou  vull  BoluB  )Q  KJiQO  \K\  biljiro  viuum  laititiffi  —  nos  expcctat." 
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iodicate  the  general  scriptural  evidence  ia  its  support.  Tho 
alternative  to  the  Orthodox  view  of  everlasting  punishment 
is  not,  aa  we  have  shown,  necessarily  Universalism.  It  may 
be  annihilation,  or  it  may  be,  under  the  name  of  eternal  pun- 
ishment, a  negative  evil,  being  the  privation  of  the  highest 
kind  of  happiness.  Still,  it  seems  proper  to  suggest,  if  only 
very  briefly,  some  reasons  given  by  Universalists  for  their 
belief. 

In  the  Epistles  of  Paul  there  are  five  or  six  passages, 
■which  appear  to  teach,  or  to  imply,  an  ultimate  restoration 
of  salvation  of  all  moral  beings.     Among  them  are  these :  — 

1.  Eph.  1 : 9,  10.  "  Having  made  known  to  ns  the  mys- 
tery of  his  will,  according  to  his  good  pleasure,  which  he 
hath  purposed  in  himself,  that  in  the  dispensation  of  the 
fulness  of  times  he  might  gather  together  in  one  all  things 
in  Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven  and  which  are  on  earth. 

The  apostle  is  speaking  of  the  "riches  of  God's  grace," 
wherein  "  he  hath  ahoujided  toward  us,"  and  gives  as  the 
pi-oof  this  revelation  made  in  Christ  of  a  great  mystery — ■ 
that  "  in  the  dispensation  [economy}  of  the  fulness  of  limes  " 
he  might  bring  into  one  (under  one  head)  "all  things  ia 
heaven  and  on  earth."  The  idea  of  the  passage  seems  evi- 
dently to  be  that  in  the  economy,  or  order,  of  the  divine 
plan,  which  extends  through  indefinilo  periods  of  time,  all 
things  shall  be  united  under  one  head  in  Christ.  But  if 
brought  under  one  head  (as  the  Greek  word  signifies),  then 
all  become  Christians,  all  ''in  heaven  and  earth."  This 
would  seem  to  be  a  very  plain  statement  of  a  universal  res- 
toration. 

As  such,  Olshausen,  one  of  the  most  Orthodox  of  conimeu- 
lators,  regards  it.  He  rejects  all  the  explanations  ofl'ered  by 
the  advocates  of  everlasting  punishment  aa  nu satisfactory. 
"  It  cannot  be  disputed,"  he  saya,  "  that  in  it  the  resloratiim 
of  all  tliiugs  seems  to  be  again  favored  —  a  view  which  Paul 
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in  general,  as  has  already  been  remarked  (on  Bom,  11  :  32  ; 
1  Cor.  15;  24;  Gal.  3 ;  22)  says  more  to  support  tlian  the 
other  writers  of  the  New  Testament."  Olhliausen  Ue;;larea 
the  iDterpretations  which  suppose  a  merely  external  subjec- 
tion of  the  world  to  Christ  to  lie  entirely  iuadeqwale,  and  liave 
left  unresolved  the  principal  difliciilty,  whieh  is,  "  how  Paul 
could  say  tLat  all  have  a  share  in  redemptioQ,  if  he  held  ihe 
i;oinraon  view  that  the  numberless  hosts  of  angels  who  Jell, 
iilong  with  the  far  greatest  part  of  mankind  (Matt,  7:13, 
14)  are  eternally  damneil,  and  thus  shut  out  tram  the  har- 
mony of  the  universe.  The  defenders  of  universal  restora- 
tion, says  Olshaufen,  "  understand  the  harmony  of  the 
universe  seriously,  in  its  literal  meaning,  and  seem,  accord- 
ing to  tliat,  to  bo  here  m  the  right," 

2.  Phil.  2  :  9,  10.  "  Wherefore  God  hath  highly  exalted 
him,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name, 
that  at  the  aamc  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things 
in  heaven,  and  things  on  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth, 
and  th  U  e  ery  tongue  should  coai'ess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord, 
to  y  of  God  the  Fatlier."     Here  we  liave  "  things  km- 

der  th  "  ^xmuxOui'liin-)  added  to  "  things  in  heaven  and 

n  This  word  only  occurs  here  iu  the  New  Tesla- 

n         b      is  by  Bretschueider  (Lex.  Man.)  translated  "sub- 
'  or  "  infernal,"  and  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of 
H  th  a  reference  to  Origeii,  who  uses  the  word  in 

a  on  the  demons.  DeWette  applies  the  language  to 
a  ing  men,  and  the  dead.     At  all  events,  it  appears 

d  all  moral  beings,  and  to  declare  that  the  whole 
h  n  n  e  shall  bow  to  Christ,  and  accept  him  as  Masl;r, 
B  mnot  mean  a  merely  outward  submission,  for  such 

a  d  and  reluctant  homage  would  bring  little  lienor  to 

G  d   n      je  worth  such  admiration  on  the  part  of  the  apos- 
I  m  1st  therefoi'e  mean  that  all  men,  not  only  all  who 
n  but  all  who  have  lived,  shall  finally  become  Chris- 

d  enter  into  the  glory  of  God. 
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3.  Col.  1 :  20.  "  And,  having  made  peace  by  the  blood 
of  the  cross,  by  liim  to  reconcile  all  tliiags  to  himself;  by 
him,  I  say,  whether  they  bo  things  in  earth  or  things  in 
heaven."  Here  a  new  featyre  ia  added  to  the  statement  by 
tie  word  "reconcile,"  which  evidently  expressea  the  entire 
conversioQ  of  the  heart,  and  therefore  of  human  beings,  to 
the  Ikw  of  Christ. 

4.  1  Cor.  16: 22.  "As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in 
Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  The  "  all  "  mast  bo  as  ex- 
tensive on  one  side  as  the  other.  Now,  whether  the  death 
in  Adam  be  physical  or  moral,  whether  it  mean  the  dissolu- 
■tion  of  the  earthly  body,  or  the  loss  of-innocence  by  sin,  it 
certainly  includes  all  human  beings,  in  the  fullest  sense.  All 
men  die,  and  all  men  sin.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  the 
other  "  all "  must  be  quite  as  comprehensive.  It  must  include 
all  human  beings.  All  men  shall  "  be  made  alive  in  Christ." 
But  this  cannot  mean  a  mere  physical  immortality,  or  an 
immortality  in  misery  ;  for  one  cannot  bo  said  to  be  "  alive 
in  Christ"  who  ia  suffering  endless  torment.  To  be  "  alive 
in  Christ"  means  to  be  spiritually  alire,  for  "  he  that  hath 
the  Son  hath  life." 

5.  1  Cor.  24  :  28.  In  this  passage  Paul  declares  that  all 
enemies  shall  be  subject  to  Christ.  But  this,  again,  cannot 
mean  a  forced  submission,  for  that  ia  in  no  sense  being  sub- 
ject to  Christ.  Christ's  subjects  are  willing  subjects.  It 
therefore  must  moan  that,  finally,  all  human  beings  shall  be- 
come Christian  in  conviction  and  in  heart. 

Tliese  five  texts  from  the  apostle  Paul  seem  to  us  very 
plain  and  wincluaive  as  to  his  opinions.  But  perhaps  the 
strongest  evidence  in  proof  of  a  universal  restoration  is  to  be 
found  in  Christ's  own  parable  of  the  prodigal  son.  For  in 
this  the  genuine  spirit  and  purpo.=e  of  the  gospel  is  shown  to 
be  tliat  God  never  loses  Lis  fatherly  love  for  his  rebellions  and 
lost  children.  On  the  contrary,  his  heart  yearns  towards 
them  with  a  more  earnest  affection  than  towards  the  holy  and 
33* 
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good.  The  prodigal  son  represents  those  who  are  "  dead  in 
sin."  (Luke  15  :  24-32.)  The  parable  teaches  that  God  lovea 
them  all  the  while  they  are  away,  and  that  "  there  is  more 
joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  lepeiiteth  than  OM,r  ninety 
and  nine  jnst  persons  who  need  no  icpentince  '  Now,  if 
God  loves  the  sinners  thus  wlwe  bodies  are  yet  alive,  does 
he  cease  to  love  them  when  the  hodily  change  takes  place 
which  we  ca,ll  death?  Does  his  nilure  change  then'  And 
if  not,  does  it  ever  change  -'  Alter  millions  of  years,  if  they 
have  been  lost  and  dead  "o  long,  has  his  lo^e  become  weary 
of  waiting,  or  does  "hi9  meicy  endnre  forever"'' 

To  us  it  seems  cleai ,  that  it  the  parable  of  the  prodigal 
Bon  ia  to  be  taken  as  a  truo  statement  of  the  teehn^  of  God 
towards  every  sinner,  that  every  sinner  must  at  Iwt  be 
brought  back  by  the  mighty  power  of  this  redeeming  love. 
The  power  of  the  human  will  to  resist  God  la  indeed  indefi- 
iiit«  ;  but  the  power  of  love  is  infinite.  Sooner  or  later,  then, 
in  the  economy  of  the  ages,  all  sinners  must  come  back,  in 
penitence  and  shame,  to  their  Father's  house,  saying,  "  Make 
us  as  thy  hired  servants."  If  so,  if  universal  restoration  does 
not  mean  primarily  restoration  to  outward  happiness,  but  to 
inward  obedience,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  doctrine  may  be  so 
stated  as  to  be  a  new  motive  for  present  repentance  and  obedi- 
ence. May  we  not  say  to  the  sinner.  You  may  resist  God 
to-day,  to-morrow,  for  a  million  years ;  but,  sooner  or  later, 
you  must  return,  obey,  repent,  and  submit?  God  will 
spare  no  means  to  bring  you.  His  love  to  you  requires  him 
to  use  all  methods,  all  terrors,  all  suffering.  The  "  worm 
that  never  dies,"  the  "fire  that  is  never  quenched,"  the 
"  outer  darkoeas,"  —  these  are  all  blessed  means,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  the  Almighty,  to  bring  the  sinner  back  to  a  sense  of 
his  evil  state.  In  the  other  world,  as  in  this  world,  God 
will  "  chasten  us,  not  for  his  pleasure,  but  for  our  profit, 
that  we  may  be  partakers  of  his  holiness." 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

THE   CHRISTIAN   CHUECH. 


§  1  The  Question  itated  — One  of  the  mo"!  mteresling 
questions  of  the  present  Ijnie,  m  practual  theology,  concema 
the  natur",  authoiity  oi^anizatioa  lunctiona,  and  future  of 
the  Chriatid,n  Church  The  interest  in  thi^  subject  has  re 
cently  much  rt,MTed  in  consequence  of  a  reactim  towards 
the  Eoman  C^thollc  or  High  Church  Tiew  This  has  ap- 
peared in  the  tendency  among  Proteal  wts  to  join  the  Cath 
ohc  Church  as  the  onlj  true  <ind  saving  Church  ol  Christ 
Iho  Bime  tendon  y  has  taken  into  (he  Ch  irch  of  England, 
and  into  the  Fpiscojal  Church  ot  the  United  States,  those 
■who  were  not  ready  to  go  as  far  as  Eoaie  It  is  therefoie 
important  and  ustfiil  toa=k.  What  is  the  truth  ani  what  the 
error  m  the  different  new b  concerning  the  Church?  These 
differ  very  v.  ideiy  The  Roman  Cathohcs  dccKru  that  theirs 
18  the  only  true  Church,  and  that  out  of  it  is  no  salvation 
Many  Protestants  rej  ly  that  the  E«man  Catholic  Cliurch 
IS  Antichrist,  and  the  oulj  true  Churches  are  those  which 
hold  the  Evangelical  or  Orthodos  creed  The  bwidenbor- 
gians  say  that  the  Old  Church  c»me  to  an  end  in  17jb  and 
that  since  then  the  New  Ohuich  has  taken  its  place  Final- 
ly, a  eonsideiable  number  of  persons  maintain  that  all  these 
churches  are  worse  than  useless  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
Christians  to  come  out,  and  be  separate  from  Ihein  all 
They  do  not  believe  in  the  need  of  any  church,  but  would 
substitute  for  It  societies  for  speci  il  purposes  —  h  ceums  and 
literary  clubs  for  purposes  ot  mental  instruction  ;  temperance 
d  other  afisoeiations  for  moral 
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purposes ;  finil  Oild-Fellowa  associations,  Masonic  associa- 
tions,  and  clubs  for  social  purposes. 

Tlie  qnestion  then  is.  Is  a  Clirisiian  Church  needed  for  the 
permanent  wants  of  man?  Was  such  a  Church  established 
by  Christ?  If  so,  which  Church  is  it?  And  what  ia  to  be 
its  future  character  aud  mode  of  organization? 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  discuss  here  the  abstract  ques- 
tion—  Is  a  church  an  essential  want  of  man,  so  as  to  be 
needed  by  him  forever?  It  is  enough  to  show  that  a  church 
is  needed  now,  and  will  be,  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Every 
religion  has  had  its  church.  No  sooner  does  a  new  idea 
arise,  than  it  is  incorporated  in  sorao  outward  union.  The 
new  wine  is  put  into  now  bottles.  Confucius  has  his  church, 
Mohammed  has  his  church  ;  even  Mormonism  and  Spiritualism 
have  established  their  churches.  The  Christian  Church  arose 
immediately  afYer  the  ascension  of  Jesus ;  it  came  as  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity,  born  not  of  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but 
of  God.  It  has  continued  ever  since,  in  ever-varying  forms, 
but  one  undyin»  body.  Other  institutions  have  risen  and 
pisi-ed  away  The  Roman  empire  has  disappeared.  The 
barttrous  nations  overflowed  Europe,  and  then  were  civil- 
ized. Christianized,  and  absorbed  into  the  Christian  Church. 
Protestantism  separated  from  Romanism,  but  the  Church  re- 
mained m  both  Other  sects,  Presbyterian,  Independent, 
Quaker,  Methodist,  Baptist,  Swedenborgian,  Unitarian,  Uni- 
versalist,  separated  from  the  main  Protestant  btidy,  but  each 
took  with  it  the  church;  each  has  its  own  church.  Even 
the  Quakers,  the  most  unchurched  apparently  of  any,  who 
renounced  the  visible  ministry,  and  the  visible  sacraments, 
made  themiehes  presently  into  the  most  compact  church  of 
all.  So  tho  word  continues  evermore  to  be  made  flesh.  So 
all  spirit  presently  becomes  incarnate  in  body.  The  body  is 
outward  and  visible ;  the  spirit  inward  and  invisible.  Both 
are  necessary  to  the  life,  growth,  and  active  influence  of  the 
gospel.     Without  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  tlie  body  would 
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be  good  for  notliiag ;  it  would  be  ouly  a  corpse.  Without 
the  body  of  Christianity,  the  spirit  wouW  he  comparatively 
inactive  ;  it  would  be  only  a  ghost.  A  body  without  spirit 
corrupts  and  ia  otfeasive ;  a  spirit  without  body  is  inopera- 
tive and  alarming.  Through  body  alone  the  spirit  can  ant ; 
through  spirit  alone  the  body  can  live. 

IVilhout  asking,  therefore,  for  any  other  authority  for  the 
Cliurch,  than  its  adaptation  to  human  wants,  we  may  safely 
say,  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  we  can  dispense 
with  churches.  You  cannot  overthrow  the  churches,  not  the 
weakest  of  them,  by  any  agency  yoii  can  use ;  for  all  came 
up  (o  meet  and  supply  a  want  of  the  human  soul.  Tliey  are 
built  on  that  rock.  What  will  you  put  in  their  place?  A  ly- 
ceuin?  A  debating  society?  A  reform  club?  What  are  you 
to  say  to  the  souls  of  men,  hungering  and  thirsting  for  God  ? 
What  to  the  sinner,  borne  down  by  the  mighty  weight  of 
transgression?  What  to  the  dying  man,  who  knows  not  how 
to  prepare  to  meet  his  God?  We  need  the  Church  of  Christ 
—  the  Church  whose  great  aim  it  is,  and  always  has  been,  10 
renew  and  regenerate  ihe  soul  from  its  foundation,  to  lay  the 
ase  at  the  root  of  the  tree  of  evil,  and  the  very  sound  of  whose 
bell,  rolling  its  waves  of  music  over  the  sleeping  hills  on  the 
Sabbath  morning,  is  worth  more  to  the  soul  than  a  thousand 
lyceums  and  debating  societies. 

No  ;  Ihe  Church  is  not  to  be  destroyed ;  it  is  to  be  renewed 
with  a  deeper  and  fuller  life.  We  want  a  better  Church,  no 
doubt  —  one  more  free  in  its  thought,  more  active  in  its  char- 
ity, with  more  of  brotherhood  in  it.  We  want  an  apostolic 
Church,  fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
tlieological  preaching  which  satisfied  our  parents  is  not  what 
we  wish  now.  Wo  need  Christianity  applied  to  life  —  the 
life  of  the  individual  and  of  the  state.  A  better  Church,  no 
doubt,  is  needed ;  but  we  want  tlie  churches  fulfilled,  not  de- 
stroyed. 

§  2.    Orthodox  Doctrine  of  the  Church  —  Roman  Catkolio 
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and  Sigh  Church.  —  Admitting,  then,  the  permanency  of  the 
Cliristian  Churcli,  we  next  ask,  "  Wliat  is  its  true  form  ?  "  or, 
"  Which  is  the  true  Churcli?"  or,  again,  to  slate  it  in  nuother 
way,  "  la  the  form  of  the  Churcli  permanenl,  or  only  its  sub- 
Btance''  Is  omy  union  for  Christian  purposes,  for  worship 
and  work,  a  Church,  or  must  it  be  found  in  some  particul.ir 
organic  form  ^ "  To  tliis  question  Eomanisra  and  High 
(  hnrcb  Episcopacy  reply,  "It  must."  The  rest  of  Prot- 
estantism answers,  "No."  Romanism  says — Jesus  es- 
tahhshed  an  essential  form  for  his  Chnroli,  as  well  as  an 
essential  substance.  The  true  Church  is  an  organization  as 
well  defined  as  any  corporation  for  secular  purposes.  It  has 
the  monopoly  of  Raving  souls,  a  patent  right  of  communicat- 
ing spiritual  life,  which  cannot  lawfully  be  infringed  by  any 
other  corporation.  This  rigiit  was  originally  bestowed  oa 
St.  Peter,  and  has  been  transmitted  by  him  to  his  successors, 
bishops  of  Rome,  The  proof  is  in  the  original  deed  of  gift, 
'*  Thou  art  Peter,"  &e.,  and  in  the  regularity  of  tile  eucces- 
sion  of  subsequent  bishops. 

"  According  to  the  Catholic  dogma,"  says  Guericke,*  "  the 
Church  is  an  outward  community,  by  which  all  commaoioii 
with  Christ  is  conditioned  and  mediated.  This  outward 
community  is  the  true  Church,  with  the  signs  of  unity,  uni- 
versality, apostolicity,  and  holiness,  and  is  botb  the  only  in- 
fallible Church,  and  only  one  which  can  save  the  soul." 
This  Church,  according  to  Eellarmine,  is  a  wholly  visible  and 
outward  association ;  as  much  so  as  the  kingdom  of  France 
or  republic  of  Venice.^  According  to  Moehler,  J  the  Church 
"  is  the  visible  community  of  believers,  founded  by  Christ, 
in  which,  by  means  of  an  enduring  apostleship,  &c,,  the 
works  wrought  by  him  during  his  earthly  life  are  continued 

•  Gnerloke,  Cliriet.  Symbolik,  §  ro. 

t  f^lesis  eoim  est  ccetus  homiunm  Ita  vlslbllls  et  jHilpBbiMs  nt  est  tatna 
popiill  Bonisni,  lel  rcgnum  Gallise,  aiit  reapublioa  Venetorui    -    -    - 
Euclee.  MlUt.  C.2. 

t  Moehler.  Symboliem,  S  3(1. 
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to  the  end  of  the  world,"  Tho  Roman  Catholic  idea  is  of  a 
visible  Church  only,  anil  not  of  a  Cliureli  at  onee  visible  and 
invisible,  which  ia  the  Protestant  notion.  It  is  composed  of 
good  and  bad,  while  the  Protestant  notion  makes  the  true 
Cliurch  consist  only  of  the  regenerate.* 

The  chief  refutation  of  this  claim  of  the  Romish  Church  ia 
to  be  found  in  the  very  vastness  of  its  assumption.  Assum- 
ing itself  to  be  the  only  true  Church,  and  the  only  one  founded 
by  Christ,  we  of  course  require  fuli  and  exact  evidence  iu 
proof  of  its  assertion.  It  must  prove,  (l.)  That  Jesus 
founded  an  outward  Church  of  this  kind  ;  (2.)  That  he  made 
Peter  its  head;  (3.)  That  he  gave  Peter  power  to  continue 
his  authority  to  his  successors;  (4.)  That  the  bishops  of 
Rome  are  the  successors  of  Peter ;  (5.)  That  this  succession 
has  been  perfect  and  uninterrupted ;  (6.)  That  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  infallible,  and  has  never  committed  any 
mistake;  (7.)  That  it  is  Catholic,  and  includes  all  true 
Christians ;  (8.)  That  it  is  at  one  with  itself,  having  never 
known  divisions ;  (9. J  That  it  »a  the  only  holy  Church,  bear- 
ing the  fruita  of  Cht  islian  character  m  a  quality  and  quantity 
which  no  other  Church  Cdn  rival  If  any  one  of  these  uiae 
propositions  fail,  the  whole  claim  of  Rome  falls  prostrate. 
But  they  all  fail,  not  one  bem^  susceptible  of  proof.  It  can- 
not be  made  to  appear  that  Jeous  ever  intended  to  found  a 
Church  having  such  a  monopoly  ot  salvation ;  nor  that  the 
a])Ostle  Peter  was  ever  placed  at  its  head,  with  supremo  au- 
thority ;  -\  nor,  if  ho  had  this  authority,  that  he  ever  was 
bishop  of  Rome  ;  nor,  if  he  were,  that  he  transmitted  his 
authority  to  liis  successors  ;  nor,  if  he  did,  that  the  bishops 
of  Home  are  his  successors ;  nor,  if  they  are,  that  the  siicces- 

»  "Bonoaetmalos  ad  eccleBlam  pertiaere  CathoUca  fifles  vero  ot  oonstautt* 
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Bioa  hiis  been  unbroken  ;  nor  that  the  church  lias  been  actn- 
ally  infallible;  nor  that  it  includes  alt  true  Cbrislians ;  nor 
that  it  haa  been  free  from  schisms;  nor  thai  it  has  always 
been  so  pure  and  holy  as  to  show  that  Eomanisni  is  enii- 
nontly  Christian,  and  Protestantism  not  bo.  The  chain  of 
proof,  Iberefbre,  which,  if  one  link  parted,  would  be  a  broken 
chain,  is  broken  at  every  link,  and  cannot  carry  conviction 
to  any  unbiassed  mind. 

In  a  liitle  work  lately  published  in  France  by  the  Protes- 
tant Pastor,  Mr.  Bost,»  the  author  gives  as  a  reason  for  not 
being  a  Catholic,  that  while  the  Church  calls  on  us  to  sub- 
mit to  its  authority,  it  cannot  tell  where  the  authority  resides.f 
The  Ultraniontanes  place  it  in  the  person  of  the  pope ;  hut 
the  Galileans  have  never  admitted  this  idea,  and  place  the 
supreme  authority  in  a  universal  council. 

Besides,  what  sort  of  infallibility  is  that  which  has  tolerated 
the  Inquisition,  applauded  the  St,  Bartholomew  massacre, 
preached  crusades  against  the  heretics  in  France,  massacred 
the  R-otestants  in  Holland,  burned  ten  thousands  at  the  Stake 
in  Spain  ?  If  it  bo  said  tliat  Protestants  also  have  persecuted, 
we  reply,  that  they  did  it  against  their  own  principles,  but 
that  the  Catholics  persecuted  in  accordance  with  theirs  ;  and 
that  the  Church  which  claims  exclusive  infallibility  and  holi- 
ness lias  no  right  to  excuse  itself  because  it  has  done  no  worse 
than  those  which  it  denounces  as  being  in  error  and  siu. 

§  3,  The  Protestant  Orthodox  Idea  of  the  Church.  —  Pi^ofr- 
estantism  does  not  claim  for  its  Church  exclusive  holiness  or 
infallibility.  It  defines  the  Church  to  be  "  a  congregation  of 
faiihfnl  men,  in  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached,  aud 
3  duly  administered,"  J     Why,  then,  the  reac- 
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tion  towards.  Romanism?  It  is  prtrtly  owing  to  the  passive 
element  in  man  —  ttie  wisji  to  bo  governed,  the  weariness  of 
independent  tlionght,  whicli  led  Woi'dawonli  to  say, 

and  which,  in  "Van  Artevelde,"  deeiares  that, — 


sad  parlly  becau'ie  the  Prolealaat  Ci  urchea  are  ofte  I  lea? 
active  and  diligent  in  the  praitiLal  p\Tt  of  Christian  work 
tlian  the  Roman  Calhohc  ChurLhs.*  Instead  of  a  manly 
Protestantism  they  gne  ub  a  111  ited  Calhobci'sm  They  in 
Sist  on  a  creed  which  has  neither  antiquity  not  anthority  to 
recommend  it  on  sacraments  that  are  no  reil  lacriments, 
Vut  only  symbols  and  on  a  ntual  which  has  neither  the 
beauty  nor  variety  of  the  Roman  worship. 

What  does  the  Protestant  Church  propose  to  itself  as  its 
end?  To  produce  an  abstract  piety,  instead  of  a  concrete 
piety  — not  a  piety  embodied  in  life  and  condiiet,  but  taking 
only  the  form  of  an  inward  experience.  If  the  chiirehes 
should  set  themselves  the  work  of  feeding  the  hungry  and 
clothing  the  naked,  of  removing  the  vices  and  crimes  of  men. 
of  helping  (he  outcasts  and  visiting  the  prisoners,  they  would 
have  a  more  living  piety  growing  out  of  this  active  eharity. 
Their  prayer  meetings  would  be  much  more  vigorous  when 
they  prayed  in  order  to  work,  than  when  they  pray  in  order  to 
pray.  Men  should  not  be  admitted  into  the  Church  beca.use 
they  are  pious,  but  in  order  to  become  pious  by  doing  Chiis- 
tian  work.  Ey  loving,  practically,  the  brother  they  have 
seen,  they  would  come  to  love  God,  whom  they  have  not 

Again  ;  the  Profcslant  Church  feebly  inaitates  the  aristoc- 
racy of  the  Romish  Church.    In  order  to  conquer  Romanism, 
we  must  go  on  and  leave  it  behind,  seeking  something  better, 
and  finding  some   more  excellent  way.     Now,  the  sin  of 
34 
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BomaDism  is  its  aristocracy  ;  Protestantism  ought,  then,  to 
give  us,  in  its  Clmrcb,  a  Chriatian  democracy.  But  it  keepa 
up  the  pernicious  distiDCtiou  between  clergy  and  laity,  mak- 
ing the  clergy  a  separate  class,  and  so  justifying  Milton's 
complaint  that  the  "  Presbyter  is  only  the  old  priest  written 
large."  It  makes  a  distinction  between  men  and  women  in 
the  Church,  not  encouraging  the  latter  to  speak  or  to  vote. 
It  makes  a  distinction  between  the  rich  and  poor,  selling  its 
pews  to  those  who  ean  buy  them,  and  leaving  those  who  are 
unable  to  do  so  outside  of  the  sanctuary.  It  makes  a  dis- 
tinction between  Orthodox  and  heretics,  escluding  the  latter, 
instead  of  inviting  them  in  where  their  errors  might  be  cor- 
rected. And  finally,  it  makes  an  unchristian  distinction 
between  good  people  and  bad  people ;  for  while  Jesus,  its 
Master,  made  himself  the  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners,  the 
Church  too  often  turns  to  them  the  cohl  shoulder,  and  leaves 
them  to  be  cured  by  the  law,  and  not  the  gospel. 

The  following  saying  of  a  saint  of  the  desert,  Abbot  Agatho, 
is  reported  by  Dr.  Newman,  who  tells  it  as  something  wise 
and  good.  It  seems  to  us  to  illustrate,  with  much  wiiveti, 
the  tendency  of  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  Orthodoxy,  to 
put  right  opinion  above  right  conduct. 

"  It  was  heard  by  some  that  Abbot  Agatho  possessed  the 
gift  of  discrimination.  Therefore,  to  make  trial  of  his  tom- 
per,  they  said  to  him,  '  We  are  told  that  you  are  sensual  and 
haughty.'  He  answered,  '  That  is  just  it.'  They  said  again, 
'  Are  you  not  that  Agatho  who  has  such  a  foul  tongue  ? '  He 
answered,  '  I  am  he.'  Then  they  said,  '  Ave  not  you  Agatho 
the  heretic  f '  He  made  answer,  '  No,'  Then  they  asked  him 
why  he  had  been  patient  of  bo  much,  but  would  not  put  up 
wilh  tlii«  lait  He  answered  'By  those  I  was  but  casting 
on  me  e^^I  but  bj  thii  I  should  be  severing  me  from  God.'  " 
Accordmg  therefore  to  A^itho  anl  Dr..  Newman,  the 
tongue  which  is  set  on  fire  ot  hell,  does  not  separate  us 
from  God    but  an  error  of  opmion  does.     Pride,  "  which 
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comes  before  a  fall,"  and  sensuality,  which  makes  of  a  maa  a 
beast,  do  not  come  between  the  soul  and  God  so  much  aa  ati 
honest  error  of  opinion. 

Th     P    t    I  nt  Clu    h   fa"  ome  the  Catholic 

*^"  nybbg         mhkh     alter.     With  Prot- 

^  h  C    L         C     rchea.     We  claim 

*  ^    ^  V  h  private  judgment , 

"■  li        n  d  d      h  10  differ  from  us. 

^  "tt  b       h  b  d  by  monkish  seclu- 

V  <f  a     y  h  nd  yet  we  do  not 

P  "^  n  the  purpose  of 

m  souls.     When  the 

Protestant  Church  work  gets  more  mto  harmony  with  Prot- 
estant ideas,  we  shall  tbeu  see  fewer  relapses  into  Romanism.    ■ 

§  4.  Christ's  Idea  of  a  Church,  or  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
—  The  Bomau  Catholics  having  made  the  visible  Church,  or 
outward  Christian  community,  the  central  idea  of  Christian- 
ity, and  having  changed  this  into  a  close  corporation  of 
priests,  it  was  natural,  perhaps,  that  Protestants  should  go  too 
far  in  another  direction.  Accordingly,  the  central  idea  in 
Protestantism  is  not  the  Church,  but  the  salvation  of  the 
soul ;  not  social,  but  personal  religion ;  not  the  Christian 
community,  but  personal  development ;  not  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  here,  but  heaven  in  a  future  life.  Yet  it  ia  true,  and 
has  been  shown  lately  with  great  power,*  that  the  direct  and 
immediate  object  of  Jesus  was  to  establish  a  community  of 
behevers.     This  was  implied  in  his  being  the  Christ,  — for 

the  Clirist  was  to  be  the  head  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, . 

«nd  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  to  be  an  earthly  and  human  in- 
stitution.  Jesus  took  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  it  was 
announced  by  the  prophets ;  purified,  developed,  deepened, 
and  widened  it;  and  it  resulted  in  his  varied  descriptions 
of  the  "  kingdom  of  heaven."  This  phrase,  in  the  mouth  of 
Jesus,  expresses  essentially  what  we  mean  by  "  the  Church," 
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This  will  appear  raore  plainly  if  we  aum  up  the  principal 
meanings  of  the  phrase  "  kingdom  of  God"  in  the  NewTes- 

1;   Somntliing  near  at  hand. 

Mark  1  :  15,  "  The  kingdom  of  God  ia  at  haod."  Luke 
9  ;  27.  "  There  are  some  standing  here  who  shall  not  taste 
of  dentil  till  they  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  Mark  9:1. 
'■  There  be  some  of  them  which  stand  here  which  shiiU  not 
taste  of  death  till  they  have  seen  the  kingdom  of  God  eome 
with  power." 

2.  It  was  already  beginning. 

Luke  17  :  20.  "  And  when  he  was  demanded  of  the  Phar- 
isees when  the  kingdom  of  God  should  come,  ho  answered 
them  and  said,  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  ob- 
servation, neither  Bhall  they  say,  Lo,  here !  or,  Lo,  there ! 
for  behold,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  (or  '  among ')  you." 

3.  /(  was  not  of  this  world. 

John  18:36.  Jesus  said,  "My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world." 

4.  But  was  to  he  in  this  world. 

Matt.  6  :  10.     "  Tliy  kingdom  come,  lliy  will  be  done  on 

5.  In  some  respects  it  was  to  ie  an  outward  and  visille 
kingdom,  or  an  outward  insfitudon. 

Parable  of  the  grain  of  muslard-sced.     Matt,  13  :  31,  32. 

6.  Jt  would  contain  good  and  had. 
Parable  of  the  net.     Matt.  13  :  47. 

7.  /(  would  belong  to  Christ. 

Col.  I  :  13.  "  Hath  translated  «s  into  the  kingdom  of 
liis  Son."  Luke  22:30.  "Ye  shall  eat  and  drink  iu  my 
kingdom."  Jolm  18:36.  "My  kingdom  ia  not  of  Ihia 
world."  Matt.  16  :  28.  "  Shall  see  the  Son  of  man  coming 
in  his  kingdom." 

8.  It  would  he  finally  given  tip  to  Ood. 

1  Cor.  15  :  24.  "  Then  the  end  ;  when  he  shall  have  de 
livered  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Falter,"  &c. 
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9.  Jt  is  a  spiritual  kingdom. 

Eoiu.  14  :  17,  "  For  the  kingdom  of  God  \s  not  meat  and 
drink,  but  I'ighleousneas,  peace,  and  joy  iu  the  Holy  Ghost." 

10.  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  if. 

1  Cor.  15  ;  50.  "  Flesli  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kiu^ 
doin  of  God  ;  neither  doth  corruptioa  inherit  incorruption." 

11.  The  conditions  of  admission  are  spiritual. 

John  3:3.  "  Except  a  man  be  born  again,"  &e.  Matt. 
5:3.  "  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,"  &c.  1  Cor.  6  :  9. 
"The  unrighteous  shall  tiot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God." 
See  Gal.  5  TSl.     Eph.  5:5. 

12.  The  kingdom  was  to  be  established  by  the  Son  of  man 
at  his  coming. 

Matt.  24:30;  25:1.  "They  shall  see  the  Son  of  man 
coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,"  &>c.  "Then  shaU  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  be  likened."  * 

•  Tholuck,  tQ  Ilia  charming  worlt  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  speaks  thuB 

tbe  uauHl  ireatineot  of  tUta  aoutrlne :  Flmt,  llie  dilferGnt  aepeots  and  relations 
of  tlie  biagdom  of  Ood  an^  by  many  coualdem)  aa  different  mecminffs  of  tho 
word,  and  are  left  etandlng  Bide  by  Bide,  without  any  atlumpt  to  ({round  tiieir 
unity  in  some  fundaraeiitnl  Idea.  Op,  aeeondly,  aiid  b«I1  worse,  a  Hlngle  aepcct 
of  the  term  la  taken  up,  and  the  rest  arc  wholly  neglected.  Eitamples  of  the 
firet  defect  are  to  be  found  la  Zwin^le,  in  bis  note  to  John  3 : 3.  <  Here  the  klnR- 
doiD  of  God  ia  considered  as  divhic  doctrine  and  preaching  of  the  gospel,  as  in 
Luke  18 1  aometiniea  it  is  taken  fbr  eternal  llt^,  Matt.l»;  LukeHj  sometimGa 
for  the  oliureb  and  eongregatlon  of  the  iBithlul,aB  Uatt.  a-.Si.)  The  later 
leKicogntphers,  aa  Solileuauer  and  Bretaehneider,  hare  not  avoided  ilieae  vague 
slalemeulB;  sod  the  Inst  of  them  la  particularly  defective  in  his  anicleonthia 
phraae.  Trahl  more  correctly  sums  up  all  tlieee  algniHcationa  of  the  word 
thus ; '  Happlneaa,  present  snd  future,  obtained  through  Christ.'  But  in  thta 
dednitlon  the  notloa  of  '  a  klngdam  •  la  omitted.  The  opposite  dofuct  of  tak- 
ing only  one  of  the  meanings  of  the  matter,  to  the  neglect  of  the  rest,  la  to  ba 
foDuil,  Ibr  example.  In  Koppe  and  Ueil,  according  to  whom  the  expreaaion  re- 
latf  a  merely  lo  the  future  reign  of  the  Ueaalah  one  day  to  be  establlsUed. 

Uod,'  which  explaiuB  the  othera, '  kingdom  of  heaven '  and  '  kingdom  of  Ciirist!' 
We  think  that  tbe  fundamental  Idea  baa  been  grasped  by  none  more  correctly 
thim  by  Orlgen  among  the  aneients,  and  by  Calvin  among  the  reformera.  The 
phase  of  tbe  Idea  principally  dwelt  upon  by  the  Cburoli  ITuther^  may  be  seen  in 
their  esplanation  of  the  third  petition  of  the  lord's  Frsjer,  wliiiib  Augoatiue 
eapeciilly  examines  profouniily.    Most  of  them  nnderatand  by  it  the  realm 
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Christ,  therefore,  had  in  his  mind,  as  the  direct  object  of 
his  comiDg,  to  canse  God's  kingdom  to  come,  and  his  will  to 
be  done  ou  earth  as  in  heaven.  It  was  not  his  direct  pur- 
pose to  teach  the  trmh  in  abstract  forms,  like  the  philosophers  ; 
nor  to  make  atonement  by  his  death  for  human  sias ;  uq:  to 
set  an  example  of  a  holy  life  ;  nor  to  make  a  revelation  of 
God  and  immortality ;  nor  to  coinmimicate  new  life  to  the 
world.  These  he  did  ;  but  they  came  as  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  They  were  included  in  this  great  idea. 
His  kingdom  was  a  kingdom  of  truth,  in  which  his  word  was 
to  be  the  judge.  He  was  to  reconcile  the  world  to  God  by 
his  death.  He  was  to  show  what  man  was  made  to  be  and 
could  become.  He  was  to  reveal  God  as  a  Father  to  his 
human  children.  He  was  to  set  in  motion  a  tide  of  new 
spiritual  life.  But  the  method  by  which  all  this  was  to  be 
done  was  the  method  of  a  community  of  disciples  and  breth- 
ren, who  should  he  his  apostles  and  missionaries.  They 
were  to  be  an  outward,  visible  association  wilh  the  symbols 
of  baptism  and  the  supper.  They  were  also  to  be  an  in- 
fluence in  the  world,  a  current  of  religious  life.  We  find 
that  such  was  the  result.  We  see  the  disciples  embodied 
and  uuited  in  a  visible  eommimity,  which  spread  through  all 
t!ie  Koman  empire,  which  soon  had  its  teachers,  officers,  its 
meetings,  its  worship,  its  sacred  hooks,  its  sacred  days.  But 
we  find  also  the  larger  and  deeper  current  of  life,  which  con- 
stitutes the  invisible  Church,  flowing,  like  a  gi'eat  river,  down 
through  the  centuries.  All  Christians  in  all  Christian  lands 
drink  from  this  stream,  and  all  their  ideas  of  G«d,  man,  duty, 

of  glory,  the  future  revelation  of  ChriBt.  Orlgeo  alooe.ln  his  boofcon  rrayer, 
takes  n  more  Bssct  view  of  the  subject.  In  lUte  manner  Calvin,  in  liEa  Com- 
nicntarj  oh  llie  Harraouj.  So  Lutlier,  in  his  Hue  Sernion  on  tlie  Kil^dom  <if 
God.  Our  own  ftindamenlal  view  we  express  tUus :  '  A  eommunity  in  which 
God  reigns,  not  by  foree,  but  by  beln^  obeyed  freelj-  from  love,  »nd  wlikli  ia 
tlierefiire  neceesnrily  uuiied  in  Itself  by  mutual  love.'  The  Savlonr  came  upon 
the  earth  to  found  such  a  eommunity,  and  einoe  It  can  only  be  iiompletely 
eetablished  after  he  bus  couqueri^  all  hia  euemica,  thia  kingdom  of  Cliriet  ba 
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immortality,  are  colored  and  tiuged  Ijy  it.  We  read  the 
Bible  by  the  light  of  the  convicdona  we  absorbed  at  our 
mother's  knee  iu  our  infancy.  We  carry  oa  oar  churches  in 
the  power  of  the  holy  traditions  which  have  become  a  part 
of  our  nature.  There  is  a  Christian  consciousness  which 
grows  up  in  every  child  who  is  boru  in  Christendom,  and  is 
the  best  part  of  hia  nature.  This  makes  him  a  memher  of 
ths  invisible  Church  before  he  outwardly  becomes  a  member 
of  Ihe  visible  Christian  community. 

§  5.  Church  of  the  Leaven,  or  the  Inviaihle  Church.  — 
There  are  two  parables  of  Christ  which  apply  to  the  Ciiurch 
visible  and  invisihle.  The  Church  Visible  is  the  Church  of 
tlie  Hnstard-seed ;  the  Church  Invisible  is  the  Church  of  the 
Leaven.  The  former  is  an  organization,  the  latter  an  m- 
Jluence  ;  the  one  is  body,  and  the  other  spirit.  The  Visible 
Church  is  limited  1  y  cerla'n  boundar'  s  defined  by  its  wor- 
ship, creeds,  olii  ers  asse  iibi  cs  tor  as  It  has  its  holy 
days,  holy  place  holy  men  1  oly  books  B  t  the  Invisible 
Church  is  not  1  m  ted  by  any  e  ch  bo  n  lares;  it  exists 
■wherever  goodne  a  ex  sts  Tl  e  Ch  r  h  ol  the  Leaven  is  to 
be  found  inside  and  ou  s  d  of  Oitholoxy  inside  and  out> 
side  of  professing  Chr  s  n  y  amon^,  lews  M  hammedans. 
Heathen ;  among  De  sts  an  1  unbel  eve  s  f  aJl  sorts,  who 
build  better  than  tl  ej  kno  v  lor  Sijs  Jesus  "The  wind 
bloweth  where  1 1  s  e  h  and  we  hear  the  so  nd  thereof.  .  .  . 
So  is  every  one  who  is  1  orii  of  tl  Sj  rit  A  locomotive 
must  run  on  a  track  a  wa^on  on  a  road  But  there  is 
DO  track  laid  through  the  sky  tor  the  south  wind ;  there  is 
no  time-table  to  determ  ne  tho  sla  t  ng  a  d  arriving  of  the 
soli  breeze  wh  el  comes  from  the  far  pra  r  es  laien  with  tha 
sweet  fragrance  of  ten  thousand  flowers. 

"  So  13  every  one  who  is  born  of  tho  Spirit."  Get  out 
your  Catechism,  my  Orthodox  friend ;  establish,  dear  Meth- 
odist brother,  your  experience  to  determine  whether  one  ia 
converted  or  no.     Settle  for  yourself,  excellent  formalist,  ihe 
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signs  of  ibe  true  Church,  out  of  which  there  is  no  salvation ; 
and  when  you  have  got  all  your  fences  arranged,  and  your 
gates  built  to  your  satisfaction,  you  are  obliged  to  throw 
them  all  down  with  your  own  hands,  to  let  the  Church  of 
THE  Leaven  pass  througli.  "  Nobody  can  be  saved,"  si-.ya 
Dogmatic  Christianity,  "  who  does  not  believe  in  the  Trinity 
and  the  Atonement."  "  Nobody  can  be  saved,"  3ays  Sen- 
timental Christianity,  "  who  has  not  had  a  conscious 
change  of  heart."  "  Nobody  can  be  saved,"  says  Formal 
Christianity,  "  who  is  out  of  the  true  Church  and  its  saera- 
meota."  Here  are  the  three  fences  of  the  Church  of  the 
Mustard-seed.  But  see  !  here  comes  an  innumerable  multi- 
tude of  little  children,  who  have  never  believed  iu  Trinity 
or  Atonement;  have  never  been  baptized  at  all;  have 
never  heeu  converted.  Yet  neither  Dogmatist,  Sentimental- 
ist, nor  Formalist  dares  to  exclude  them  from  heaven. 
Logic  steps  aside  ;  good  feeling  opens  the  three  gates  ;  and 
the  little  ones  all  walk  quietly  to  the  good  Shepherd,  who 
says,  "  Let  them  come  to  me,  and  forbid  them  not ; "  gather- 
ing the  lambs  in  his  arms,  carrying  them  in  hia  bosom,  and 
tenderly  leading  them  in  the  green  pastures  beside  the  still 
waters. 

The  little  children  most  be  allowed  to  go  through ;  con- 
sistency requires  them  to  be  damned ;  but  consistency  must 
take  care  of  itself;  so  much  the  worse  for  consistency.  But 
who  comes  next?  Hero  are  all  the  heathen,  who  have  not 
heard  of  Christ.  Must  they  be  damned?  According  to  the 
creeds,  yes ;  but  modern  Orthodosy  has  its  doubts ;  its 
heart  has  grown  tender.  Somehow  or  other  we  think  that 
we  shall  have  to  let  them  pass,  before  a  great  while.  Then 
h«ie  are  all  the  people  whom  we  have  known  and  loved. 
They  did  not  believe  as  they  should.  They  were  never  con- 
verted, so  far  as  we  know ;  they  were  not  members  of  any 
Church,  true  or  false.  But  "we  loved  them.  Cannot  the 
three  fences  be  put  aside  again,  just  to  let  these  friends  of 
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ours  pass  by.  Wliiil  kind-liearted  Orthodox  man  or  woman 
was  ever  wanting  ia  an  excuse  for  letting  his  hereiiciil 
friemls  into  heaven.  "  lie  changed  his  views  very  essential- 
ly  buf'ore  he  died.  lie  used  very  Orthodox  iangiitige,  lo  my 
certain  knowledge,  lie  said  he  relied  on  the  merits  of 
Christ ;  or,  at  least,  he  said  he  believed  io  Christ."  And  so 
all  the  good  and  kind  dead  people  must  follow  all  the  little 
childreD,  and  pass  the  triple  fence.  They  do  oot  belong  (o  the 
Church  of  the  Muslard-seed  ;  but  ihey  belong  to  the  Church 
of  the  Leaven.  Those  fences  are  like  the  flataing  wall  tn 
Tusso ;  they  seem  impassable,  but  as  soon  as  one  comes  up  to 
them  they  are  found  to  be  nothing.  Blessed  be  God  that 
common  sense  is  strotiger  than  logic  ;  that  humanity  is  strong- 
er thar  forms ;  and  that  large,  kind  Christian  hearts  are  more 
than  a  match  for  the  somewhat  narrow  Christian  head. 

§  6,  Tlie  Church,  of  the  Mustard-seed. — TJiis  is  not  the 
spirit,  but  the  body  ;  not  the  life,  but  the  organization  of  that 
life.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  need  a  Church  visible  as 
well  as  a  Church  invisible  ;  need  a  body  as  well  as  a  soul ; 
and  it  is  a  very  important  question  what  sort  of  a  body  wa 
shall  have.  Soul,  no  doubt,  is  infinitely  more  important  than 
body ;  still  ive  do  not  wish  our  body  to  be  lame,  blind,  or  dys- 
peptic. Because  soul  is  belter  than  body,  we  do  not  like 
rheumatism  or  neuralgia.  Our  visible  Church,  the  body  of 
Christ,  is  sometimes  a  little  dyspeptic,  and  goes  about  look- 
ing very  gloomy  and  miserable,  when  it  ought  to  be  as  gay 
as  a  lark.  Sometimes  also  it  seems  to  be  rheumatic  ;  at  any 
rate,  it  cannot  go  and  attend  to  its  work.  It  ia  very  subject 
lo  fever  and  ague ;  plenty  of  meetings  to-day,  all  alive 
ivith  zeal  and  heat,  but  to-morrow  it  is  cold  and  shivering. 
It  has  its  pulmonary  disease  too ;  its  lungs  are  not  strong 
enough  to  speak  when  it  ouglit ;  to  cry  out  for  truth  and 
riglit  in  the  day  of  trial.  And  as  we  And  tbat  hygienics  are 
better  than  therapeutics  for  physical  diseases,  so,  perhaps,  it 
will  be  belter  for  m  to  prevent  the  diseases  of  the  Church  by 
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wise  arrangements,  whioh  shall  give  it  air,  exercise,  and  a 
wholesome  diet,  llian  to  cure  it,  when  sick,  by  the  usual 
medicine  of  rebuke,  reproof,  and  ascetic  mortification. 

The  visible  Church  may  be  looked  at  in  four  points  of 
view.     Wo  may  consider  it  as,  — 

1.  Tlie  Primitive  Church,  or  Church  as  it  was. 

2.  Tlie  Church  Actual,  or  Church  aa  it  is. 

3.  The  Ideal  Church,  or  Church  as  it  ought  to  be. 

4.  The  Possible  Church,  or  Church  as  it  can  be. 

§  7.  Primitive  and  Apostolic  Church,  or  Church  an  it  was. 
— If  we  study  the  nature,  organization,  and  character  of  the 
primitive  Christian  Church,  as  it  appears  in  t!ie  book  of  Acts 
and  in  the  Epistles,  we  recognize  easily  the  warm,  loving  life 
which  was  in  its  spring  time,  when  all  buds  wore  swelling, 
and  all  flowers  opening.  It  was  far  from  being  a  perfect 
Church.  It  had  many  errors,  and  included  many  vices. 
Some  persons  in  the  Church  did  not  believe  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead.  (1  Cor.  15  :  12.)  Some  disciples  had  pot 
heard  there  was  a  Holy  Ghost.  (Acts  19  ^  )  Some  i,ven 
became  intoxicated  at  the  Lord's  Supper  (1  Cor  11  21, 
Gi  SI  ii[66ei.)  Some  Christians  had  to  bi,  told  not  to  steal 
(Eph.  4 ;  28)  ;  nor  to  lie,  (Col.  3  <l)  ,  nor  to  commit  other 
immoralities.  Peter  (supposed  to  be  the  infallible  head  of 
the  Church)  was  rebtiked  by  Paul  for  di^isnnulation  Paul 
and  Barnabas  could  not  got  along  together  but  quirielled, 
and  had  to  separate.  Part  of  the  Churth  Judiizel,  and  de- 
nounced Paul  as  a  false  apostle.  Another  p^rt  Pa^^auized, 
and  carried  Pauline  liberty  into  iicente.  And  yet,  though 
there  was  so  little  of  completed  Christian  character,  there 
was  a  great  amount  of  spiritual  life  in  the  apostolic  Cliutch. 
Tliey  are  styled  saints,  but  never  was  anything  less  saintly 
than  the  state  of  things  in  the  beginning.  But  they  were 
looking  the  right  way,  and  going  in  the  right  direction. 
They  were  full  of  faith,  zeal,  entliusiasin,  and  inspiration; 
so  tiiey  had  iu  themselves  the  promise  and  expectation  of 
saiulabip,  if  not  its  reality. 
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Directly  after  the  ascension  of  Christ,  aod  the  wonderful 
experienci-s  of  the  day  of  Penle*,oat,  we  find  the  Chiistian 
community  in  active  optiation  Its  oiganization  waa  aa  jet 
very  indchnito  ,  that  was  to  como  by  degrees 

It  was  a  Church  without  \  creed,  it^>  only  creed  was  a 
declaration  ot  taith  in  Jeaus  as  thi,  Christ,  the  Son  of  God 
It  was  a  Chuich  without  a  biiliop,  or  a  single  head  of  any 
kind  ;  for  Peter,  Jami-a,  and  John  seem  all  thiee  to  have 
poasesaed  an  equal  influpnte  in  it,  and  that  influence  naa 
derived  tiom  their  ci  waoter  Paul  tells  U9  txpreasly  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatiana  that  when  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem, 
long  after  his  conieision  Peter,  James,  and  John  "seemed 
to  be  pillars"  iheie  No  mention  h  male  anywheie  in  the 
book  ot  Acts  of  a  smgie  bishop  piesidin^  oiertho  Church  at 
Jeruaakm,  or  over  anj  other  Chuich  And  as  to  the  Ko- 
inish  Church  which  claims  to  be  the  oldest  Chuich,  ani  the 
mother  ot  all  the  rest,  it  was  not  jet  founded  at  all,  when 
the  Chuich  at  Jerusalem  was  established  Noi  was  the 
Cliurch  at  Rome  a«  old  as  the  Churches  at  Antioch,  at 
Lyatra,  at  Iconium,  and  eisewhcic,  for  Piul  ami  Barnabas 
ordained  eldera  in  »il  these  churches,  as  wc  ire  expre^sly 
told  in  Acts  14th  ;  and  la  Acts  15 :  7  we  faiid  Peter  still  at 
Jerusalem.  If  there  was  any  church  at  Rome,  Peter  was  not 
its  bishop  ;  then  either  it  was  a  church  without  a  bishop,  or 
Peter  was  not  its  first  bishop. 

We  Jiud  also  that  as  the  apostolic  Church  had  no  creed  and 
DO  bishop,  neither  had  it  any  fixed  or  settled  forma.  Ita 
forms  and  usages  grew  up  naturally,  according  as  conveB- 
ience  required.  Thus  (Acts  6 :  1-5)  we  find  that  the  apos- 
tles recommended  the  disciples  to  choose  seven  persons  io 
littend  to  the  distribution  of  charity.  "  A  murmuring  arose  " 
because  the  Greek  widowa  were  neglected  —  neglected,  prob- 
ably, because  not  so  well  known  as  the  others.  This  shows 
tliat  there  were  no  fixed,  established  forms ;  even  the  order 
oi'  deacons  was  originated  to  meet 
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That  they  had  no  form  of  service,  no  fixed  Liturgy,  in  the 
apostolic  Church,  appears  from  1  Cor,  14  :  26.  "  How  is  it, 
brethren,  when  ye  come  together,  every  oue  of  you  liath  u 
psalm,  a  doctrine,  a  tongue,  a  revelation,  an  interpretaiiou  ? 
Let  the  prophets  speak,  two  or  three,  uud  the  others  judge, 
and  if  anything  be  revealed  to  another  that  sitteth  by,  lei  the 
first  hold  his  peace.  Ye  may  all  prophesy  one  by  one,  tliat  all 
may  learn,  and  all  be  comforted."  Now,  it  is  very  evident 
no  fixed  or  formal  service  could  have  been  established  in  the 
churches  when  he  recommended  this 

But  though  the  apostolic  Churth  had  neither  bishop,  nor 
creed,  nor  fised  forms,  nor  a  fixed  body  of  olHcers,  it  liad 
Bomethmg  belter — it  had  faith  m  God,  and  mutual  love. 
"  The  multitude  of  them  that  believed  w  ere  ot  one  heai  t  and 
oue  soul ,  neithei  said  any  mm  that  aught  that  he  possessed 
was  his  own,  but  they  htd  all  things  common  We  do  not 
find  an  ab^iolutL  community  of  property  established  by  a  law 
of  the  Churtb  h=  in  the  monastii,  orders,  or  as  m  the  school 
of  Pythagoras,  and  some  modern  communities,  as  that  ot  St. 
Simon ;  lor  Peter  says  to  Ananias,  of  his  property,  "  While 
it  remained,  was  it  not  thine  own  ?  and  after  it  was  sold,  was 
it  not  in  thine  own  power  ?  "  But  though  their  properly  was 
in  Iheir  own  power,  they  did  not  call  it  their  own,  or  con- 
sider it  so  ;  it  belonged  to  God  :  they  were  only  stewards, 
and  they  readily  brought  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  use  of  the 
Church. 

The  apostolic  Church  was  a  home  of  peace  and  joy. 
Whatever  tribulations  they  might  have  in  the  world,  when 
they  met  together  they  met  Christ,  and  ate  their  meat  with 
gladness  and  singleness  of  heart.  They  were  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  love  and  freedom.  We  hear  of  no  rules,  no  laws, 
no  constraining  iorms  ;  but  all  were  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Even  in  thc'ir  publio  service,  as  we  have  seen,  though  Paul 
recommended  a  greater  order,  it  was  not  based  on  authority, 
but  on  the  sense  of  propriety  of  each  individual,  because 
God  was  not  the  God  of  confusion,  but  of  peace. 
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(Such  was  the  original  Church,  as  described  in  tlie  Act? 
and  Epistles.  It  sprang  up  because  it  was  wanted,  and 
Christ  foresaw  that  it  would  be.  It  was  fonnded  not  on  an 
arbiti  ary  command,  bul  ou  the  needs  of  human  nature.  Man 
h  not  a  solitary,  but  a  social  being,  ITe  needs  society  in  his 
labors  and  in  his  joys ;  sociely  in  study,  society  in  relaxa- 
tion. Even  :n  the  highest  act  of  his  life,  —  in  ilie  act  of 
prayer,  in  communion  with  God ;  in  that  act,  called  by  an 
ancient  Platonist  "  the  flight  of  one  alone  to  the  only  One," 
—  even  thi-a  he  cannot  be  alone.  In  the  imion  of  man  with 
man  in  any  natural  and  true  relation,  his  thought  becomes 
more  clear,  his  will  more  firm,  his  deyotion  more  profound, 
his  affections  more  enlarged.  The  broader  and  deeper  the 
basi^  of  the  union,  the  more  it  blesses  and  helps  him.  A 
friendship  based  upon  the  kaonli-dge  and  love  of  the  same 
God,  what  can  be  better  for  us  than  this? 

Thus  we  see  that  the  apostolic  Church  was  a  home  for 
Chiibt's  family  (Matt.  12:49);  a  school  for  hia  disciples; 
a  fraternity  of  brethren.  For  discipline,  it  ha,d  officers,  but 
no  clergy,  nor  priesthood,  for  all  were  priests,  and  all  took 
part  iu  the  services.  (1  Peter  2:5;  Rom.  I  :  6  ;  1  Cor.  14  : 
2(J.)  Its  only  creed  was  a  belief  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  the 
SonofGod.  (Acls8:37;  16:3!.  IJohn  4  :  15  ;  5^5,10. 
Uom,  10:9.)  The  unity  of  the  Church  was  not  the  unity 
of  opinion,  nor  the  unity  of  ceremonies,  but  the  bond  of  the 
Spirit  (Eph.  4:3),  and  the  central  unities  of  faith,  not  of 
doctrine  (Eph,  4  :  5,)  The  object  of  the  Church  service  was 
not  merely  to  partake  the  Lord's  Supper  together,  nor  to  main- 
tain public  worship,  nor  to  defend  and  propagate  a  creed,  nor 
to  call  men  into  an  outward  organization,  nor  to  gather  piou3 
people  togetlier,  and  keep  them  safe  as  in  an  ark,  bul  to  do 
good  and  get  good  —  to  grow  up  in  all  things  into  Him  who 
is  the  Head.  And  the  couditjoo  of  membership  was  to  wish 
to  be  saved  from  sin,  and  to  have  faith  in  Christ  that  ho  could 
save  them ;  it  was  to  Lunger  and  thirst  af^er  righteousness. 
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§  8.  The  Actual  Church,  or  the  Church  as  it  is.  — Now, 
if  wo  turn  from  the  Church  as  it  wa,s  lo  the  Chiircli  as  it  is,  — 
from  the  apostolic  Church  to  those  around  us,  — we  see  a  dif- 
fereace.  lostcad  of  the  freedom  and  union  whieh  w-jre  la 
the  earty  Church,  we  find  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  comoiunioQ 
union,  but  no  freedom  ;  in  the  Protestant  Churches  Ireedum, 
hut  no  union.  In  both  we  find  the  Church  built  on  the  min- 
istry,  instead  of  the  ministry  on  the  Church ;  the  priests 
everything,  the  people  nothing;  fixed  forms,  instead  of  a 
free  mo*  ement ;  dead  creeds,  instead  of  a  living  faith.  The 
spirit  of  worldliness  has  entered  the  churches,  and  they  try  to 
servo  God  and  Mammoa  ;  God  on  Sunday,  and  Mammon  on 
the  week  days.  The  members  of  the  churehes  are  more  de- 
vout and  more  religious,  but  not  more  moral  or  more  Iiuraaae, 
than  many  who  are  out  of  their  body.  And  because  they  do 
not  love  man  whom  they  have  seen,  they  find  it  hard  to  love 
God,  whom  they  have  not  seen.  Their  want  of  humanity 
destroys  their  piety. 

A  vast  amount  of  good  is  done  by  the  churches,  even  ia 
their  present  state  ;  but  when  we  think  of  what  they  might 
do,  it  seems  nothing.  Yet  it  is  not  nothing.  Could  wo  know 
the  good  done  by  the  mere  sound  of  the  church  bells  on  Sun- 
day, by  the  quiet  assembling  of  peaceful  multitudes  in  their 
different  churches  ;  could  we  measure  the  amount  of  awe  and 
reverenee  which  falls  over  every  mind,  restraining  the  reck- 
less, checking  many  a  half-formed  purpose  of  evil,  rousiog 
purer  associations  and  memories,  calling  up  reminiscences  of 
innocent  childhood  in  the  depraved  heart  of  man '  could  we 
know  how  many  souls  are  roi  se  1  t  a  better  1  fe  made  to 
realize  their  immortal  ni  e  n  nded  ot  a  j  dg  ent  to 
eome ;  could  we  see  how  auy  soul  on  ov  ry  Sahha  I  m 
our  thousands  of  churci  es  are  turned  fron  sm  to  God 
how  many  sorrowing  he  rts  a  e  consoled  by  tl  e  b  v  eet  p  o  i 
ises  of  the  gospel ;  could  we  see,  as  God  sees  and  the  angels 
see,  all  this, —  we  should  feel  that  the  churches,  in  their  greatest 
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«  yet  the  iDslrumenta  of  an  incalculable  good. 
But  when  we  look  at  what  is  to  be  done,  what  ought  to  bo 
done,  what  coiild  be  done  by  them,  their  present  stale  seems 
most  forlorn. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  our  duties  not  to  despiso 
an  imperfect  good,  and  yet  not  to  be  satisfied  with  it. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  our  churches  is,  that  they  are 
churches  of  the  clergy,  not  of  the  people.  Our  clergy  ai-o 
generally  pure-minded,  well-iutenlioned  men,  less  selfish  and 
.worldly  than  most  men ;  but  they  are  not  equal  to  the  de- 
mands of  their  position.  We  take  a  young  man,  send  him 
to  college,  tbea  to  a  theological  school,  where  he  studies  his 
Greek  very  faithi'ully,  and  learns  to  write  sermons.  He 
comes  out,  tweaty-two  years  old,  a  pleasing  speaker,  and  is 
immediately  settled  and  ordained  over  a  large  long-established 
church.  As  he  rises  in  tho  pulpit  and  looks  down  on  his 
congregation,  one  would  think  he  would  despair.  What  can 
he  say  to  them  ?  He  knows  nothing  of  humau  nature,  of  its 
struggles  and  sins,  its  temptations  in  the  shop  and  the 
street.  Men  do  not  cnrae  at  him,  nor  try  to  cheat  him,  nor 
entice  him  into  bar-rooms,  oyster-cellars,  biliiard-rooms,  and 
theatres.  He  cannot  speak  to  men  of  their  vices,  their 
stony  and  hard  hearts,  their  utter  unbelief,  their  crying  self- 
ishness, for  he  knows  nothing  of  it.  He  must  speak  of  sin 
in  the  abstract,  not  of  sin  in  the  coocrete.  If  he  did,  what 
could  he  say?  What  weapons  has  he?  The  sword  of  the 
Spirit  is  in  his  hands,  but  he  has  not  tried  it ;  he  has  no  con- 
fideuce  in  it.  The  awful  truths  of  the  Bible,  which  smile  the 
stoutest  sinner  to  the  earlh,  these  be  might  utter,  if  lie  dared ; 
but  he  knows  not  how.  And  yet  he  is  the  teacher  of  these 
gray-headed  men,  and  their  only  teacher.  Had  he  gone  out 
as  Jesus  sent  his  disciples,  without  purse  or  shoes  or  two 
coats,  and  preached  the  gospel  for  ten  years  by  the  way-side, 
in  cottages,  in  school-houses,  living  hard,  sleeping  on  the 
floor,  seeing  men  and  women  everywhere  without  disguise, 
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and  taking  no  (houglit  beforehaail  what  to  say,  but  IcaniDg  on 
God  for  his  inspiratiou,  — thun  mi^rbl  he  have  learned  bow  to 
Bay  Bometliing  weiglity  even  to  a  great  cougregalion.  Or  if 
thia  poor  boy  wera  surrounded  by  a  living  active  cliurch, 
helping  hiin  by  advice,  going  with  liira  into  ibe  house  of  sor- 
row, the  hauat  of  sin,  knediug  with  hiin  by  the  sick  couch 
and  death-bed,  and  adding  to  his  small  experience  the  whole 
variety  and  richness  of  theirs,  —  then  might  he  be  a  maa  of 
God,  thoroughly  furniahed  for  every  woi'k. 

If  (here  were  Judaism  and  Paganism  in  the  early  Clmrch, 
tliey  still,  no  doubt,  linger  in  our  churches  to-day.  The 
Church  Judaizes  in  thia  —  that  it  still  puts  forms  above  life. 
For  example,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  teachea  tliat  if  you 
take  a  child,  and  put  water  upon  him,  repeating  the  baptismal 
formula,  and  wiih  the  intention  of  baptizing  him,  the  child 
becouics  in  tiiat  moment  regenerate.  If  he  had  died  the 
moment  before,  he  would  have  been  damned  forever  iu  eter- 
nal torments ;  if  he  dies  the  moment  after,  he  will  go  to 
eternal  bliss  iu  heaven.  Now,  if  an  earlhly  parent  should 
cover  his  child's  body  with  camphene,  and  then  set  it  on  fire, 
because  somebody  had  not  baptized  it,  we  should  say  he  was 
a  very  cruel  parent.  But  this  conduct  is  attributed  to  the 
good  God  by  the  Koman  Catholic  doctrine.  Moi'eover,  wheu 
an  outward  form  is  made  thus  ess<;ntial,  when  everlasting 
salvation  or  damnation  depends  on  it,  it  behooves  us  to  know 
what  it  is.  Baptism  consists  of  three  parts  —  the  water,  the 
formula,  and  the  intention  of  the  baptizer.  But  as  to  the 
water,  we  may  ask,  How  much  is  essential?  Is  it  essential 
Ihat  there  be  enough  to  entirely  immerse  the  body?  The 
Catholic  Churc-h  replies,  ''■No."  Is  the  aqueous  vapor  al- 
always  present  in  the  air  enough?  It  answers,  "  No,  that  is 
not  enough."  At  what  precise  point,  then,  between  these  two, 
does  enough  begin,  does  baptism  take  place,  and  the  child 
cease  to  be  a  child  of  perdition,  and  become  an  heir  of  sal- 
vation?    The    Ionian   Catholic   Church,  being   obliged   to 
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answer  tliia  question,  has  answered  it  thus;  There  is  no 
baptism  until  water  enougli  to  run  is  put  on  the  eliilJ.  A 
drop  wliich  will  not  ran,  does  not  baptize  him  ;  a  drop  which 
will  run,  baptizes  him.  The  difference,  then,  between  these 
two  drops,  is  the  difference  to  tbe  child  between  clernal 
damnation  and  eternal  salvation.* 

How  does  tiis  sound  by  the  side  of  the  declaration  of  the 
apostle  Paul  —  "He  is  not  a  Jew 'who  is  one  outwardly, 
neither  is  circumcision  outward  in  the  flesh ;  but  he  is  a 
Jew  who  is  one  inwardly,  and  circumcision  is  of  the  heart "  ? 
Judaism,  if  anytliing,  was  an  outward  institution  ;  Christian- 
ity, if  anything,  is  an  inward  life.  And  yet  that  which  the 
apostle  Paul  said  of  Judaism  we  hardSy  to-day  would  venture 
,  to  say  of  Christianity.  "  He  is  not  a  Christian  who  is  one 
outwardly,  neither  is  Christianity  in  outward  belief,  profes- 
sion, or  aspect ;  but  he  is  a  Christian  who  is  one  inwardly." 
"  0,  no  1 "  we  say,  "  there  must  be  a  distinction.  A  man 
who  does  not  believe  in  the  miracles,  for  example,  may  bo  a 
good  man,  but  you  must  not  call  him  a  Christian."  But  he 
who  follows  Christ,  we  think,  is  a  CiiTistian.  And  as  Christ 
wall;s  before  mankind  on  the  divine  road  of  goodness,  truth, 
love,  purity,  lie  who  walks  on  that  road  cannot  kelp  being  a 
follower  of  Christ,  whatever  he  may  call  himself. 

How  the  Church  Judaizes  about  the  Sabbath  —  pretending, 
first,  that  there  is  a  SaibcUh  in  Christianity,  and  teaching 

•  An  emlaent  gad  learned  gentlemsn  told  mo  of  thla  ooiiTerBBtlon  wlifcU  he 
had  with  a  Roman  priest :  "  When  the  wine  of  Ihe  EaelinriBt  ia  ronReorated,  It 
becomestherenl  blood  of  Christ— diwBltnot?"  Priest,  "  It  doea,"  "What, 
then,  do  you  do  with  (hat  which  remalOB  in  the  eup,  after  communion?" 
Prleat,  "We  drink  it."  "Does  not  eomo  adhere  to  the  glass?"  Priest, 
"  yes ;  but  wo  wash  the  glass."  "  What  do  you  do  with  the  water .' "  PrieBt< 
"  We  drint  it."  "  But  must  there  not  yet  remnln,  on  the  napkin,  with  whleh 
yon  wipe  tbe  gloss,  some  portion  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  even  though  it  be  on 
Infinitesimal  portion?'*  Priest,  "Yea."  "Then,  might  it  notTiappen  that 
when  the  napkin  is  washed,  this  porilon  of  Clirlet's  blood  may  go  Into  the 
water,  and  be  poured  on  the  ground,  and  be  taken  up  by  the  root  of  a  plant— 
BajBeabbagB.  Would,  then,  the  flesh  of  that  cabbage  contain,  or.  rfmild  it  not 
B  portion  of  the  blood  of  Christ  I  '• 
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people  that  there  is  a  sort  of  piety  in  calling  Sunday  the  Sah- 
hcUh,  and  Dcxt  putting  this  ritua!  observaaee,  this  abstinence 
from  labor  and  amuacmcnt,  on  a  level  with  moral  duties ! 
When  men  tithe  miat,  they  are  apt  to  forget  justice  and 
mercy.  If  Jesus  were  to  return,  after  all  these  centuries, 
and  were  only  to  do  and  say  just  what  he  did  and  said  about 
the  Sabbath  when  he  was  here  before,  there  are  many  pious 
Protestants  who  would  think  him  ratiier  lax  in  his  religious 
principles.  How  long  he  has  been  with  «s,  and  yet  we  have 
not  known  him  1 

An  American  Protestant  bishop  once  forbade  a  clergyman 
of  his  church  to  officiate  again,  because  this  clergyman  had 
invited  a  Methodist  minister  to  assist  him  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacrament.  This  is  backsliding  a  good  way  from 
the  position  of  Him  who  said,  "  Forbid  him  not :  he  that  ia 
not  against  us  ia  with  us."  And  again  :  "  Whosoever  wishes 
to  do  the  will  of  God,  the  same  is  my  molher,  my  sister,  and 
my  brother."  Dear  Master !  is  tky  Church  so  broad  as  to 
include  all  who  desire  to  do  the  will  of  God,  and  are  our 
churches  so  narrow  that  they  cannot  hold  any  but  those  who 
agree  with  us  in  our  little  notions  about  ceremony  and  form? 
Hast  thou  been  so  long  time  with  us,  and  yet  have  we  not 
known  thee? 

The  Church  Actual  is  a  timid  Church,  It  is  afraid  of 
truth,  and  afraid  of  love.  Its  creed  is  full  of  mysteries  too 
solemn  and  sacred  to  be  examined.  They  are  the  sealed 
book  of  the  prophet,  which  is  given  to  the  learned  clergy, 
and  to  tlie  unlearned  laity  ;  and  the  answer  of  the  unlearned 
laity  is,  "  We  are  not  learned."  And  the  answer  of  the 
learned  ciergy  is,  "  It  is  sealed.  It  is  a  mystery.  We  must 
not  even  try  to  understand  it."  The  Actual  Church  is  not 
fond  of  ft  free  examination  of  its  tenets,  but  rather  represses 
it  by  the  flaming  terrors  of  perdition  impending  over  honest 

The  Church  Actual  sticks  in  the  letter.     How  it  idolizes 
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the  Bible  !  But  when  you  ask,  Wkatf  you  find  it  ia  rather 
the  letter  of  the  Bible  than  its  manly,  generous,  humane,  and 
holy  spirit.  It  babbles  of  verbal  inspiration  nnd  lit«ral  in- 
spiration, which  are  phrases  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  say 
"bodily  spirit."  Queslioa  the  inspiration  of  the  letter,  and 
a  thousand  voices  cry,  "  You  are  cutting  away  the  very  tcun- 
dations  of  our  faith.  If  we  cannot  believe  every  letter  of  the 
Bible  to  be  from  God,  we  have  uothiag  to  hold  by."  But 
the  apostle  Paul  thought  somewhat  differently,  when  he  said, 
"Who  hath  also  made  ua  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, no(o/  theletter,  but  of  the  spirit;  for  the  letter  killeth,  bat 
the  spirit  giveth  life." 

The  American  Bible  Society  appointed  a  committee  of 
learned  persons  to  revise  the  present  translation  of  the  Bible 
— not  to  make  a  ne*  Iranslalion  by  any  means,  but  merely  to 
correct  palpable  blunders  of  the  press,  palpable  errors  in  the 
headings  of  chapters,  or  uuiveraally  admitted  mistakes  of  the 
translators.  The  learned  men  did  their  work.  It  was  ex- 
amiaed,  printed  —  about  to  bo  published.  But  an  outcry  waa 
made,  that  the  Bible  Society,  ia  taking  away  these  few  errors 
of  the  press,  was  taking  away  our  Bible,  The  Chriatiau  pub- 
lic, itt  tlie  middle  of  tJie  nineteenth  century,  has  been  so  ia- 
structed,  that  when  a  few  errors  in  the  letter  of  the  outward 
word  are  corrected,  it  cries  out,  "  They  have  taken  away  my 
Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him." 

The  Church  Actual  is  sectarian.  Every  church  is  trying 
lo  swell  ita  numbers  at  the  expense  of  its  neighbors.  We 
do  not  think  that  a  Christian  Church  should  be  constructed 
on  the  principle  of  a  mouse-trap,  which  it  is  easy  euough  to 
get  into,  but  hard  to  get  out  of.  We  do  not  think  it  riglit 
that  young  persons,  in  the  glow  of  their  piety,  should  be  drawQ 
into  a  church,  without  being  told  that  if  they  should  change 
their  views  on  any  importaat  point,  they  cannot  leave  it  except 
by  being  excommunicated  publicly.  But  there  are  churches 
in  New  England  which  have  many  very  easy  and  agreeable 
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entrances,  but  only  two  exits  —  very  difficult  i 
able.     If  one  wishes  to  leave,  he  is  dismisstd  wi^h  a,  lettci 
directed  to  some  other  church  of  the  same  creed,  and  r 
till  he  has  joined  some   such  church,  and  a  certificate 
seat  hack  to  that  effect,  is  he  released  from  his  obligatioi 
The  Church  is  therefore  like  a  city  on  a  hill,  with  a  palijada 
fence  all  round,  with  openings  by  wliich  one  can  get 
iiot  out;  and  having  only  two  outlets  —  one  by  a  gi.td  kopi 
careiiilly  locked,  and  the  other  over  a  steep  wail,  fifty  ieet  high, 
Tou  have  your  choice  of  threo  things:  1.  Stay  where  you 
are ;    2.  Go  through  the  gate   into    another   palisaded 
closure ;  3.  Be  pitched  dowa  the  Tarpeiao  rots  of  exooro- 
munication.* 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Church  Actual  differs  much, 
often  for  the  worse,  from  the  Church  Primitive.  It  is 
now  a  home  or  a  fraternity,  for  its  members  often  do 
know  each  other  by  sight.  It  is  not  a  school  of  disciples, 
it  is  thought  necessary  to  take  your  whole  creed  at  once, 
ready  made,  and  not  learn  it  by  decrees.  The  worship  is 
too  often  by  the  minister  and  choir,  the  people  being  only 
spectators.  Instead  of  the  simple  original  laitb  iu  Jusns  as 
the  Christ,  the  people  are  taught  loDg  anil  complicated  creeds 
Instead  of  a  unity  of  conviction,  seeing  the  same  things,  there 
is  only  a  unity  of  expression,  saying  the  same  thiuga.  In- 
stead of  seeking  to  save  the  outcasts,  infidels,  vicious; 
churches  are  built  and  occupied  by  Christians  themselves,  aa 
though  Christ  came  to  call  only  the  righteous  to  repentance. 
There  may  be,  in  our  great  cities,  a  church  to  every  two 
thousand  persons  ;  but  every  seat  in  every  church  is  bought 
und  occupied  by  tho  respectable  and  comfortable  classes. 
The  gospel  is  preached,  but  no  longer  to  the  poor.     There 

•  (ice,  in  the  New  York  "  Indopcudent,"  Jane  0,  ISflfl,  the  acconnt  of  (he 
'■  Keeognilion  of  Congregatiouul  Churohea  in  Piiiindelpliia,"  where  the  exlat- 
eiuie  of  thiB  priueiple  is  ndniitted  and  defeuded  by  Bome  umiu^ut  Cousre'.'iiUoiiiil 
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S  9.  The  Chvrch  Ideal,  or  Church  as  it  ought  to  he.  — The 
Church  Ideal  is  full  of  life,  power,  love,  freedom.  It  is  a 
teaching  Church  ;  calliug  mea  out  of  darkuess  iuto  marvel- 
lous lig'jt,  throwing  light  on  all  the  myaterles  of  human 
existenue.  It  takes  the  little  child  and  teaches  it  concerning 
its  duty  and  destiny.  It  organizes  schools  through  every 
Clii'istian  nation,  so  that  all  Christian  children  shall  be  taugiit 
of  God,  and  that  great  shall  be  tlieir  peace.  It  teaches 
Byslcmalically  and  thoroughly  all  classes  of  society  ;  so  that 
all,  from  least  to  the  greatest,  know  the  Lord.  It  organizes 
missions  to  all  heathen  lands,  and  its  missionaries  are  so 
true,  noble,  kind,  so  reflect  the  life  of  Jesus  in  their  own,  that 
the  heathen  come  flying  like  clouds,  and  like  flocks  of  doves, 
to  the  windows  of  the  holy  home.  The  dusky,  and  swarming 
races  of  Hiodostun,  the  mild  and  studious  Chinamen,  come 
flowing  to  Christ,  us  the  lung  undulating  clouds  of  pigeons 
darken  along  the  October  sky  in  our  western  forests.  The 
ideal  Church  is  a  loving  Church.  It  loves  men  out  of  their 
sins.  It  seeks  the  jioor  and  forlorn,  the  hard-hearted  and 
impenitent,  and  by  unwearied  jiatience  soothes  their  harsh 
spirit,  Entar  its  gates,  and  you  find  yourself  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  affection.  The  strong  bear  ihe  infirmities  of  the 
weak.  Each  seeks  the  Ion  est  place  for  himself.  They  love 
to  wash  the  disciples'  leet. 

The  Ideal  Church  is  an  attive  Cluirch.  All  the  members 
work  together  for  the  building  up  of  the  body ;  some  after 
this  fashion,  others  after  that.  ''So  the  whole  body,  fitly 
joined  together,  and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint 
Bupplieth,"  is  built  up  in  love.  Is  there  any  ruinous  vice, 
any  corroding  sin,  any  festering  moral  disease  in  tJie  lanij  ? 
The  Ideal  Cliurch  searches  for  its  root,  and  finds  its  euro. 
It  takes  the  intemperate  man  by  the  hand,  and  will  not  let 
him  go  till  he  abstains.  It  penetrates  into  c^ery  haunt  of 
sin  and  pollution,  and  brings  forth  the  half-mined  child, 
triumphantly  leads  out  the  corrupt  woman,  and  places  them 
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ID  new  homes.     The  Ideal  Church  c!o      n      d   p        ab  u 
doctrines  or  dogmas.     It  says  to  each       T     y        M 
you  shall  stand  or  fall,  not  to  me." 

Therefore  ihe  Ideal  Church  is  an  ear     y      a  Th    e 

IS  in  it  a  warm,  serene,  sunny  atmosp  a    ky        h  u 

clouds;  the  society  of  Ioto,  the  aolitud  m  d         n       e 

inaccessible  mountaio  tops  of  prayer ;    li  y  n      qu 

valleys,  where  the  wicked  cease  from  b  an      he 

weary  are  at  rest. 

But  where  is  the  Ideal  Church?     We  ha  n   ha  9 

uot  in  the  past,  where  many  look  for  it.  Ih  g  n  of 
theChurch,  the  Paradisiacal  state  of  Chris  an  y  b      nd 

us.  Was  the  Ideal  Church  tliat  which  persecuted  Paul  for 
renounciQg  Judaism  ?  Was  it  any  of  the  Cliurehes  described 
by  John  in  the  book  of  Ecvelation?  that  of  Ephesua,  which 
had  "  left  its  first  love  "  ?  that  of  Pergamos,  which  contained 
heretical  teachers?  that  of  Thyatira,  which  commuued  witli 
Jezebel  and  the  depths  of  Satan?  that  of  Sardis,  which  had 
"  a  name  to  bve,  and  was  dead  "  ?  or  that  of  Laodicea,  which 
was  lukewarm? 

Was  that  an  Ideal  Church  where  Paul  was  obliged  to  write 
to  Titus  that  a  bishop  must  not  be  a  striker,  nor  given  to 
wine,  nor  to  filthy  lucre?  and  to  advise  Timothy  to  avoid 
"pi-ofano  and  vain  babbling"? 

There  was  more  life  in  it  than  in  the  Church  now ;  a  great 
Btruggling,  hut  undeveloped  power  of  life,  heaving  and  tossing 
the  Chm-ch,  as  with  subterranean  Are  —  smoke  and  flame 
bursting  forth  together;  a  great  power  of  life,  but  little 
chance  of  doctrine  as  yet ;  little  harmony  of  action  ;  liltle  in 
arcordance  with  our  ideas  of  decency  and  order.  It  was  the 
spring  time,  and  as  in  the  spring  there  is  a  great  power  of 
life  in  nature,  swelling  all  buds,  pushing  all  shoots,  unfolding 
leaves,  —  but  all  things  still  bare ;  few  flowers,  no  fruit,  —  so 
it  was  in  the  Primitive  Church,  It  was  not  Ideal.  The 
Ideal  Church  is  before  us,  not  behind  us  ;  it  is  to  come. 
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§  10.  Tlie  Church  Possible,  or  Church  as  it  can,  lie.  —  Is 
any  Chiircli  possible  but  the  Actual?  Wc  thiuk  there  is. 
We  think  that  a  Church  may  be  somethmg  more  and  better 
than  any  we  have  now.  Without  reaching  the  iilcal  stan- 
dard we  can  yet  do  something. 

We  think  it  possible  for  a  Chureh  to  be  united  on  a  baiia 
of  study  and  action  rather  than  on  that  of  attainment.  In- 
stead of  haviug  it  consist  of  those  who  have  formed  opinions, 
let  it  consist  of  those  who  wish  to  form  them.  Instead  of 
having  it  consist  of  those  who  have  been  converted,  and  who 
believe  themselves  pious,  let  it  consist  of  those  who  wish  to 
be  coaverted,  and  who  desire  to  be  pious.  Inst«ad  of  having 
it  consist  of  good  people,  let  us  invite  iu  the  bad  people  who 
desire  to  be  good.  Do  you  send  your  children  to  school 
because  they  are  learned,  aud  not  rather  because  they  are 
ignorant?  Why  should  we  not  become  disciples  of  Christ 
because  of  our  ignorance,  rather  than  our  knowledge. 

We  tliiuk  it  possihle  to  have  a  Church,  aud  even  a  denom- 
ination, organized,  not  on  a  creed,  but  on  a  purpose  of  work- 
ing together.  Suppose  that  the  condition  of  membership  was 
the  desire  and  intention  of  getting  good  and  doing  good.  The 
members  of  a  church  are  not  those  who  unite  in  order  to  par- 
take the  Lord's  Supper,  but  to  do  the  Lord's  work.  The  Lord's 
Supper  is  their  refreshment  aller  working.  They  come  togeth- 
er flometimea  to  remember  his  love,  and  to  get  strength  from 
him.  Let  them  sit  together,  express  their  desires,  confess 
their  faults,  say  what  they  have  been  trying  to  do,  where  they 
have  fiiiled,  where  succeeded,  and  so  encourage  each  other  to 
run  witli  diligence  the  race  set  before  them. 

We  therefore  think  it  possible  for  a  Church  to  be  built  ou 
Christ  himself,  and  not  on  a  minister.  The  Church  might 
even  do  without  a  sermou  ;  the  members  might  pray  together 
and  sing  together,  when  they  had  no  minister,  and  be  a  true 
family  of  Christian  men  and  women,  brothers  and  sisters  iii 
the  Lord.     The  lowest  view  of  a  Christian  Church  is  that 
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which  makea  it  a  body  of  pew-holders ;  ihe  next  lowest,  thai 
which  makes  them  an  audience  met  to  hear  a  sermon  ;  the 
next  lowest,  a  mere  coogregatioQ  or  assembly  of  worsluppera  ; 
a  little  higher  is  that  of  a  body  of  communicants,  bound 
together  by  Ihe  desire  of  knowing  Christ ;  but  liigheat  of  all 
is  that  which  regards  a  Church  as  Ihe  body  of  Christ.  Such 
a  Uhuroh  is  to  learn  of  him,  and  to  do  his  will ;  it  is  his  eyes, 
(0  look  on  all  things  with  a  Christiaa  vision ;  his  bauds,  by 
which  he  shall  still  touch  and  heal  the  wretched  ;  his  feet,  to 
go  through  the  world,  to  search  out  its  ctUs  and  sins;  his 
mouih,  through  which  he  shall  speak  words  of  divinest  help 
and  encouragement.  "The  body  of  Christ,  and  members 
one  of  another."  The  body  of  Christ ;  always  active,  always 
progressing,  always  advancing ;  advancing  into  a  deeper  and 
belter  knowledge  of  bis  will,  into  a  purer  love  of  his  king- 
dom, into  a  further  and  divine  life  of  uuion  with  him  ;  the 
biKly  filly  joined  together,  and  compacted  by  that  which  every 
joint  Bupplieth,  making  increase  oi'  the  body  to  the  buildiu" 
of  itself  up  in  love. 

It  is  possible  to  have  a  Church  which  shall  be  rLady  to 
teach  and  preach  the  gospel,  not  to  a  few  pew-holders  only, 
but  to  the  whole  community.  Every  child  born  in  New 
England  is  taught  the  elements  of  secular  knowledge  without 
money  and  without  price.  Are  the  waters  of  earthly  knowl- 
edge, then,  so  much  moi-c  essentia!  to  the  safety  of  the  state 
Ibau  the  waters  of  life,  that  we  cannot  risk  the  chance  of 
leaving  any  child  uniustructed  in  reading  and  writinif,  but 
may  leave  him  untaught  in  the  gospel?  It  would  seem 
to  be  possible,  since  we  have  free  schools,  to  have  also  free 
Churches,  and  so  really  to  have,  what  we  profess  to  main- 
tain, Fiibtic  Worship  I  There  is  no  such  thing  now  as  pub- 
lic worship.  The  churches  are  not  public  places  —  each 
belongs  to  a  private  corporation  of  pew-holders. 

It  is  possible  to  have  a  Church  which  shall  consider  it  its 
duty  to  obey  its  Master's  first  command,  and  "  preach  the 
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pospel  to  every  creature."  Its  mission  shall  be  to  go  out  into 
the  highways  and  the  hcJges,  to  seek  and  save  the  lost.  It 
will  regard  the  world  as  its  field,  and  the  whole  community 
aa  its  sphere  of  labor — the  whole  community,  according  to 
its  needs,  to  be  taught,  helped,  comforted,  aad  cured  by  the 
gospel. 

It  is  possible  to  have  a  Church  which  shall  be  united,  not 
on  ceremonies,  nor  oa  a  crted,  but  on  study  and  labor,  on 
loving  and  doing.  The  condition  of  admission  should  be  the 
purpose  to  get  good  and  do  good.  They  should  enter  thia 
school  to  learn,  and  not  because  they  were  already  learned ; 
to  become  good,  and  not  because  ihey  were  already  so. 

It  is  possible  to  have  a  Church  which  shall  make  it  its  piii'- 
pose  to  educate  the  whole  man  —  spirit,  soul,  and  body  ;  and  - 
not  merely  the  spirit ;  to  present  the  human  beiag  to  God 
perfect  and  entire,  wanting  nothing. 

It  is  possible  to  have  a  Church  which  shall  combine  union 
and  freedom.  The  Roman  Church,  aiming  at  union,  and 
neglecting  freedom,  has  a  union  which  is  no  real  union; 
wliich  is  an  outward  shell  of  conformity,  without  inward 
unity  of  heart  and  thought.  The  Protestant  Church,  desir- 
ing freedom  and  neglecting  union,  has  a  freedom  which  ia 
not  really  freedom,  being  only  the  outward  liberty  of  tol- 
erated opinions,  but  one  in  which  free  thought  is  discouraged, 
and  honest  difference  of  opinion  disallowed.  Only  by  com- 
biniog  in  a  living  whole  such  antagonist  needs,  can  either  of 
tbese  be  fully  secured.  Union  without  freedom  is  not  union ; 
freedom  without  union,  not  freedom.  There  is  no  harmony 
in  the  juxtaposiiion  of  similar  notea,  but  in  the  concord  of 
dissimilar  ones.  Difference  without  discord,  variety  in  Lai^ 
mony,  the  unity  of  the  spirit  with  diversity  of  the  letter,  dif- 
ference of  operation,  but  the  same  Lord,  many  members,  but 
one  body,  —  this  is  very  desirable,  and  wholly  possible. 

The  day  is  coming  in  which  our  dogmatic  Churdies,  formal 
Churches,   sentimentally  pious   Churches,    aud   professedly 
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liberal  Churches,  shall  be  all  taken  up  iato  sometliiog  higher 
and  better.  The  very  disconteat  which  prevails  everywhei-e 
announces  it.  It  ia  the  working  of  the  leaven  —  mind  agitat- 
ing the  mass.  In  Protestant  countries  there  is  a  tendency 
to  Koiiie ;  but  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  an  equal  or 
greater  tendency  to  Protestantism,  Orthodoxy  tends  to 
Liberal  Christianity.  Liberal  Christianity  teuda  to  Ortho- 
doxy. Each  longs  for  ita  opposite,  its  supplenaent,  its  coun- 
terpart. It  ia  a  movement  towards  a  larger  liberty  and  a 
deeper  life. 
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CIIAPTEE.    XVI. 


5  1.  Definition  of  the  Ohurch  Doctrine.  —  "  The  funda- 
mental formula  for  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Trinity,  as  defined  by 
the  Church,"  says  Twesten,*  "  is,  that  in  one  divine  essence 
or  nature  there  are  three  persons,  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  certain  characteristics,  and  indivisibly  participating 
in  that  one  nature."  The  "  Augsburg  Confession,"  says,  in 
like  manner,  ''three  persona  ia  one  essence." |  So  the 
"  Gallic  Confession,"  and  other  Church  Confessions,  wliich 
Bay  almost  the  same  thing  in  the  same  words.  J 

The  explanations  given  to  these  phrases  vary  indefinitely. 
Nitzsch  (System  d.  Christ.  Lehre,  §  80)  says,  "  We  stand 
related  in  such  a  way,  with  all  our  Christian  experience 
(Gewerdensein  und  Werdcn),  to  the  one,  eternal,  divine 
essence,  who  is  love,  that  in  the  Son  we  adore  love  as 
mediating  and  speaking,  in  the  spirit  as  fellowship  and  life, 
ia  the  Father  as  source  and  origin."  Schleiermacher  con- 
aiders  this  doctrine  as  not  any  immediate  expression  of  the 
Christian  consciousness,  and  declares  that  "  our  communion 
with  Christ  might  be  just  the  same  if  we  knew  nothing  at  all 
of  this  transcendent  mystery."  Hase  says,  §  "  This  Church 
dogma  always  has  floated  between  Uaitariauism,  Tritheism, 

•  Tweelen, "  Vorleaungen,"  Ac,  vol  li.,  p.  aie.  He  aflfls  to  thle  deflnition 
Its  L»Wn  ftinn,  tn  which  the  worae  "certain  eharucteristics "  Btaud  "oerUB 
ehanict^buB  hypastaticis." 

t  Quoted  by  Schleiprmacher,  "  Glanbenalebre,"  5  iro. 

t  See  the  taU  discuBsioOB  of  these  eerniB  in  Tweflen  (aa  obOTe),  Haae, 
"Chrlstl.  Glaubeuslelire,"  §68.  Strauss,  "  Cbrlull.  GlaubeuBlelu-e,"  rol.  1. 
Haac,  "  Dogmatik,"  Ic, 

SUoEmatiii,S23». 
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and  Saljellianisra,  asserting  the  premises  of  all  three,  and 
dcnyiDg  their  conclusions  only  by  maintaining  the  opposile." 

All  sorts  of  illustrations  liave  been  used  from  the  earliest 
times  —  such  as  fountain,  brook,  river ;  root,  stalk,  branch  ; 
memory,  understanding,  will ;  *  soul,  reason,  sense  ;  "f  three 
persons  in  grammar,  the  teacher,  the  person  spoken  to,  and 
that  spolien  of.  J  Some  mystics  argued  the  necessity  of  three 
persona  in  the  Deity  for  the  sake  of  a  divine  society  and 
mutual  love,  g  Lessing  argues  tliat  "  God  from  eternity 
must  have  contemplated  that  which  is  most  perfect,  but  that 
is  himself;  but  to  contemplate  with  God,  is  to  create  ;  G^)d'^ 
thotight  of  himself,  therefore,  must  be  a  being,  but  a  divine 
being,  that  is,  God,  the  Son  God ;  but  these  two,  Gud  the 
thinker  and  God  the  thouglil,  are  in  perfect  divine  harmony, 
and  this  harmony  is  the  Spirit."  Leibnilz  also  considers  the 
Trinity  as  illustrated  best  by  the  process  of  reflection  in  the 
human  mind.  Strauss  objects  to  this  class  of  definitions, 
tliat  tliey  are  two  elements  united  in  a  third,  while  the 
Church  doclriue  requires  three  united  in  a  fourth. 

The  Church  doctrine  concerning  the  Trinity  appears  most 
fully  developed  in  its  Orthodox  Ibrm  in  what  is  called  the 
Creed  of  St,  Athanasius.  It  was  not  written  by  him,  but  by 
some  one  in  the  fifih  or  sixth  century. 

■  AnguBtine  (de  Trlnit.),  anra,  "  One  lift  tn  man,  but  tliree  fiicnltics  — 
memory,  mtellls;™i5e,  will."    ISuthaw  irthis  is  bm)  paynliology  ? 

I  Erlsena. "  The  Fattier  in  the  eool,  the  Son  in  Ihe  rcaeou,  the  Spirit  in  tlia 
Bcnec  — this  mixkes  tlie  most  lumlaaue  flluBtratian." 

J  JVheliiril(qQOt,''db7atrane8). 

!  Rlohnrd  SI.  Victor  (quoted  by  HaBP),  "  There  can  ba  no  poaaible  eom- 
rounion  of  nflbi^lion  botween  a  Icbb  number  than  tliree  porHOOB."  So  Augnstino, 
"Cum  allquidBnio,trta sunt  — Cflo,  ct  qvoil  amo,  et  ipse  mnnr."  Suoh  illua- 
tfatioiiBarehardlyMtlBraotory  at  tho  present  day.  Poiret  snyB  the  Father  Is 
"Oei«a»e,"tlic  Son  is  "I>ewraE  se,"tho  Holy  Spirit  "OeuB  nrf  se  refiueat." 
Auuelus  Sileclus  makee  the  Trinity  a  divin!<  hlBB.  '■  God  kisBes  hiinsulf— 
the  Father  klBsea,  the  Son  ia  klBeod,  the  Spirit  is  the  klBa." 

II  Tranalatci)  from  the  Latin  In  Hnt;eiilHich  (Compcud  of  Ihe  lllstury  of 
Doctrlnee,  vol,  1.  p.  KfO).  Wo  nsree  with  Strauss,  who  Bays,  "  FUrwnhr,  wer 
dns  SumMum  ^utdouii^oe  BBschworm  hatte,  der  hatte  die  Gcsetze  des  mciiBclt- 
lichen  Denkens  al^^chworen."  So  (he  Fiialor  Boat  (Le  ProteBtaiitiBma 
Liberal),  after  giving  the  Creed,  in  a  somewhat  different  form,  adds,  "nU 
insaua  fselimt,  mysterium  appellant." 
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1.  "WLosoever  will  be  aaved,  before  all  thiDgs  must  take 
care  to  keep  the  Catholic  faith  ; 

2.  Which  except  one  keeps  it  entire  and  inviolate,  he  shall 
without  doubt  perish  everlastingly. 

3.  But  the  Catholic  faith  is  this :  that  we  adore  one  Goa 
in  Trinity,  and  the  Trinity  in  Unity ; 

4.  Neither  confounding  the  persons,  nor  dividing  the  sul>- 
stitnce. 

5.  For  there  is  one  person  of  the  Father,  another  of  the 
Son,  and  another  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

6.  But  the  divinity  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  is  one, 
the  glory  equal,  the  majesty  equal. 

7.  As  is  the  Faiher,  so  is  the  Sod,  and  so  is  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

8.  The  Father  is  uBcreated,  the  Son  is  uncreated,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  uncreated. 

9.  The  Father  immeasurable,"  the  Son  immeasurable,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  immeasurable. 

10.  The  Father  eternal,  the  Son  eternal,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  eternal. 

11.  And  yet  there  are  not  three  Eternals,  but  one  Eternal. 

12.  And  so  (here  are  not  three  uncreated,  nor  three  im- 
measurable, but  one  uucreatcti,  and  one  immeasurable. 

13.  So  the  Father  is  omnipotent,  the  Son  ia  omnipotent, 
and  tjie  Holy  Spirit  is  omnipotent. 

14.  Anl  yet  there   are  not  ihree  omnipolents,  but  one 
omnipotent . 

l.'i.    So  the  Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  God,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  ia  GoJ. 

IG.    And  yet  there  are  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God. 

17.  So  the  Father  is  Lord,  the  Son  is  Lord,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  Lord. 

18,  And  yet  there  are  not  three  Lords,  but  one  Lord. 

J  9     For  as  we  are  compelled  by  Christiaa  truth  to  confesa 
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of  each  oDe,  that  each  person  *  is  God  anc!  Lord  ;  so  we  are 
foriiiddeu  by  the  Calholio  religion  from  sajing  three  Gods  or 
three  Lords. 

20.  The  Father  is  not  made,  nor  created,  nor  begotten. 

21.  T!ie  Son  is  from  the  Father  alone;  not  made,  nor 
created,  hut  begotten. 

22.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  fi-om  the  Son  and  the  Father ;  not 
cieated,  nor  begotten,  but  proceeding. 

23.  Therefore  there  is  one  Father,  and  Bot  three ;  one 
Son,  and  not  three  ;  one  Holy  Spirit,  and  not  three. 

24.  And  in  this  Trinity  there  is  none  before  or  after,  none 
greater  or  less,  but  all  three  Persons  are  coetornal  and 
coequal. 

25.  So  that  everywhere  we  must  adore  the  Unity  m 
Trinity,  and  the  Trinity  in  Unity. 

26.  Whoever,  therefore,  would  be  saved,  must  think  thus 
of  the  Trinity. 

§  2.  History  of  the  Dodrine.  —  In  the  Christian  Church, 
the  bistory  of  this  docirine  is  interesting  and  important. 
Some  sort  of  Triad,  or  Trinity,  existed  in  very  early  limes, 
although  the  Orthodox  form  was  not  established  until  later. 

At  lirst,  the  prevailing  doctrine  is  that  of  subordination; 
that  is,  that  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  are  inferior  to  the  Father. 
But,  as  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  were  also  called  divine,  those 
who  thought  thus  were  accused  of  believing  in  three  Gods.-f- 
Some  then  said,  that  the  Father  was  alono  divine ;  and  these 
were  called  Monarchians.  Others,  wishing  to  retain  the 
divinity  of  the  Son  and  Spirit,  and  yet  to  believe  in  one  God, 
said  that  the  divinity  in  the  Father,  in  the  Son,  and  in   the 
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Spirit,  was  esseotially  the  same,  but  that  the  divinity  of  the 
father  was  the  foiinlain  from  which  that  of  the  Son  and 
Spirit  waa  derived.  This  was  fised  as  Orthodox  at  the 
Council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  S25,  and  waa  the  beginning  of  Or- 
tliodoxy  in  the  Church.  It  was  a  middle  course  between 
Seylla  and  Charybdis,  which  were  represented  on  the  oqo 
side  by  Arius,  who  maintained  (hat  the  Son  was  created  out 
of  nothing  ;  and  by  Sabelliua  on  the  other  band,  who  main- 
tained that  the  Son  was  only  a  mode,  manifestation,  or  narao 
of  God  ;  God  being  called  the  Father,  as  Creator  of  the 
world ;  called  Son,  as  Redeemer  of  the  world ;  and  Spirit, 
as  Sanctifier  of  the  world.  The  Council  of  Nice  declared 
that  the  Son  was  not  a  manifestation  of  God,  as  Sabelliua 
said,  nor  a  creation  by  God,  as  Arius  said,  but  a  deriva- 
tion irom  God,*  Just  as  the  essence  of  the  fountain  flows 
into  the  stream  derived  from  it,  so  the  essence  of  the  Father 
flows  into  the  Son,  who  is  derived  from  him.  Here,  then, 
we  have  the  three  formulas  of  the  early  Church  —  that  of 
Arius,  who  says,  "  The  Son  was  created  by  the  Father,  and 
ia  inferior  to  him ;  "  that  of  SabelUus,  who  aaya,  '■  The 
Father,  Sou,  and  Spirit,  are  manifestations  of  God,  aad  the 
same  essence  ;  "  and  Orthodoxy,  as  the  Council  of  Nice, 
trying  to  atand  between  them,  and  saying,  "  The  Son  is 
derived  from  the  Father,  and  is  of  the  same  essence  with 

*  The  decrees  of  the  Conneil  of  Nice  iDolioed  to  SubelllaniBiii.  Tlie  term 
t^otHJo'o;  (qf  Ihe  innu  essence)  wss  a  Sabelliaa  term.  Salwlllanism  could,  In 
taat,  stand  most  of  the  teste  of  modem  OrthodaK^,  ^iace  It  maintalna  One 
persona  and  one  essence,  pUf  ivAiTjaair  and  ti'ia  jji^euitfj  i  and  8ohlelcrmaaber, 
in  one  of  Ills  most  elaborate  treatises  (Ueber  deo  Ge^enBalz  zwlsehen  der 
Sibellianlschen  und  der  Athanaslanischen  Vorstellung  von  der  Trluitat. 
TheoloK.  Zoltecbrlft.  Bcilin,  lS:f2},  baa  sought  lo  rehabilitate  SabelUauixni. 
Mosee  Stuart  truuHlatcd  this  treallse,  and  plaialf  advocated  a  similar  visit. 
Base  (Kircbeugeschiohte,  §  91)  delinee  the  view  of  Sttbelliue  se  mnkln^ 
•'  Fathi>r,  Sou,  and  Spirit  the  difTereut  forms  of  revelntion  of  the  Supreme  Unity 
unfolding  itself  in  the  world-bistorj  as  the  Triad."  Perhaps  (Bee  Baur) 
the  chief  peculiarity  of  Sabelllus  is  in  making  the  Triad  begin  and  end  wllh 
the  procees  of  revelation.  The  Monad  Is  God  in  himself  i  the  Triad  is  God  in 
the  procees  of  Bclf-rcvi-lntion  (Baur,  "Chriatltche  Lehre  von  derDrelelulgkeit," 
Mid  "  Luhrbuch  der  Christllchen  Dogmengesohlchte  "i. 
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The  Churcb,  ever  since,  has  been  like  «  ship  beating 
against  head  winds  between  opposing  shores.  It  has  stood 
on  oDe  tack  to  avoid  Arlanisni  or  Tritheism,  til!  it  finda 
itself  rnnning  into  Sahelliaoism ;  then  it  goes  about,  and 
stands  away  till  it  comes  near  Arianism  or  Tritheism  again. 
TJnitarianism  is  on  both  sides  :  on  one  side  in  the  form  ol  one 
God,  with  a  threefold  manifestation  of  himself ;  on  the  other 
side  ia  the  form  of  a  Supreme  God,  wilh  the  Son  and  Spirit 
snbordiaate.  It  has  always  been  very  hard  to  be  Orthodox  ; 
for,  to  do  so,  one  must  distinguish  the  Persons,  and  yet  not 
divide  the  substance,  of  the  Deity.  In  keeping  the  three 
Persona  distinctly  separate,  there  was  great  danger  of  mak- 
ing three  distinct  Gods.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  tried  to 
make  the  Unity  distinct,  there  was  danger  that  the  Persons 
would  grow  shadowy,  and  disappear. 

The  heaviest  charge  against  the  Church  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is,  that,  driven  to  despair  by  these  difficulties,  it  has 
at  last  made  Orthodoxy  consist,  not  in  any  sound  belief,  but 
only  in  sound  phrases.  It  is  not  believing  anything,  but 
saying  something,  which  now  makes  a  man  Orthodox.  If 
yon  will  only  use  the  word  "  Trinity  "  in  any  sense,  if  you. 
will  only  call  Christ  God  in  any  sense,  you  are  Orthodox. 

§  3.  Errors  in  the  Church  Doctrine  of  the  Trhiity.  —  The 
errors  in  the  popular  view  concerning  the  Trinity,  as  it  is  at 
present  held,  appear  to  be  these  :  — 

1.  The  Trinity  is  lield  as  a  mere  dogma,  or  form  of  words, 
not  as  a  reality.  It  is  held  In  the  letter,  not  in  the  spirit. 
There  is  no  power  in  il,  nor  life  in  it ;  and  it  is  in  uc  sense 
an  object  of  faith  to  those  who  accept  it.  They  do  nol 
believe  it,  but  rather  believe  that  they  ought  to  believe  it. 
There  are  certain  texts  in  Sci'ipture  which  seem  to  assert  it, 
certain  elaborate  arguments  which  appear  convincing  and 
irrefutable.  On  the  strength  of  these  texts  and  these  argu- 
ments, they  believe  that  ihey  ought  to  believe  it.  But  it  is  a 
matter  of  conscience,  not  of  heart ;  of  logic,  not  of  life ;  of 
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law,  not  of  love.  It  is  not  licld  aa  a  Christian  doctrine  ought 
to  be  held,  with  the  heart ;  but  only  philosophically,  with  the 
liead.  If  it  should  ceaso  to  be  prcaehud  for  a  few  years  in 
OrtLodox  pulpits,  it  woidd  cease  to  be  believed;  it  would 
drop  out  of  the  faith,  or  rather  ojit  of  the  creed,  of  the  com- 
iiiiinily.  Unitariauisni  has  exiended  itself,  witiiout  being 
preached,  from  the  simple  reading  of  the  Bible.  But  Triui- 
tarianism  cannot  be  trusted  to  its  own  power.  It  has  no 
hold  OQ  the  heart.  Here,  in  Massachusetts,  the  ministers 
left  off  preaching  the  Trinity,  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
the  peopl-  became  Unitarian.  Unitarianisra  in  New  England 
was  not  diffused  hy  preaching :  it  came  of  itself,  as  soon  aa 
the  clergy  left  off  preaching  the  Trinity.  This  shows  how 
worthless,  empty,  and  soulless  the  doctrine  was  and  is. 
Instead  of  this  formal  doctrine,  we  want  something  vital. 

2,  Another  objection  to  the  present  form,  of  the  Trinity  ts, 
tliot  it  ia  not  only  scholastic,  or  purely  intellectual,  hut  that  it 
is  aho  negative.  It  is  oot  even  a  positive  doctrine.  It  is 
often  charged  against  Unitarian  ism,  that  it  is  a  mere  nega- 
tion ;  and,  in  one  sense,  the  charge  is  well  founded,  Uni- 
tarianisni  is  a  negation,  so  far  as  it  is  a  mere  piece  of  reason- 
ing against  Orthodoxy ;  but,  as  asserting  the  divine  Unity, 
it  is  veiy  positive.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  a  mere 
negation,  as  it  is  usually  held  ;  because  it  is  an  empty  form 
of  denial.  It  only  can  be  defined  or  expressed  negatively. 
The  three  Persons  are  not  substances,  on  the  one  hand  ;  nor 
qualities,  on  the  other  hand.  It  is  not  Sabellianism,  nor  is 
it  Arianism.  Every  term  connected  with  the  Trinity  has 
been  selected,  not  to  express  a  truth,  but  to  avoid  an  error. 
Tlie  term  "  one  essence "  was  chosen  in  order  to  exclude 
Arianism ;  the  term  "  three  Persons,"  or  subsistences,  was 
chosen  in  order  to  avoid  Sabellianism. 

Because  the  doctrine  is  thus  a  negation,  it  lias  failed  of  its 
chief  use.  It  has  become  exclusive ;  whereas,  when  slated 
truly,  as  a  positive  truth,  it  would  become  inclusive.    Rightly 
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Stated,  it  would  blod  together  all  true  religion  in  one  har- 
monious whole,  comprehending  iu  its  universal  sweep  every- 
thing true  in  natural  religion,  everything  true  in  reason,  and 
uniling  them  in  vital  nnion,  without  discord  and  without 
confusion.  Every  manifestation  ivhich  God  has  made  of 
himself  in  nature,  in  Christ,  and  in  the  human  soul,  would 
bo  accepted  and  vitally  recognized  by  Chvislianily,  which 
comes,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  would  be  the  highest  form  of  reconciliation  or  atone- 
ment,— reconciling  all  varieties  in  one  great  harmony;  rec- 
onciling the  natural  and  supernatural,  law  and  grace,  time 
and  eternily,  fate  and  freedom. 

But,  before  iliustrating  this,  we  must  consider  further 
some  of  the  objections  to  the  common  form  of  the  doctriue. 

3.  It  is  also  charged  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
"  that  it  is  a  contradiction  ira  terms,  and  therefore  essentially 
incredible."  To  this  it  is  replied,  that  it  would  be  a  contra- 
diction if  God  were  called  Three  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
he  is  called  One ;  but  not  otherwise.  The  answer  is  per- 
fectly satisfactory  ;  and  we  therefore  proceed  to  ask,  la  what 
sense  is  he  called  Three,  and  in  what  sense  is'he  called  One? 
The  answer  is.  The  Unity  is  of  essence,  or  substance :  the 
Trinity  is  of  persons.  This  answer,  again,  is  satisfactory, 
provided  we  know  what  is  meant  by  these  two  terms.  But 
the  difficulty  is  to  know  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
"person."  We  are  expressly  informed,  that  this  term  is 
not  used  In  its  usual  sense;  for,  if  it  were,  it  would  divide 
the  essence,  and  three  Persons  would  be  the  same  as  lliree 
Gods.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  that  it  means  more 
than  the  three  characters  or  manifestations.  Here  lies  the 
diliiculty,  and  the  whole  of  the  rational  difficulty,  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  ail  on  the  side  of  the  Triad. 
When  we  ask,  What  do  you  mean  by  "  the  three"?  there 
can  be  giveu  but  three  answers,  —  two  of  them  distinct,  and 
one  iudistiool.     These   answers  are,   (1.)  Wc  mean   thres 
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tomethingi,  which  we  cannot  define;  (2.)  "We  mean  thi'eo 
Persons,  like  Peter,  James,  andJohn  ;  (3.)  We  mean  three 
manifestations,  characters,  or  modes  of  being.  Let  us  con- 
sider these  three  answers. 

(a.)  "  The  three  Persons  are  three  somethings,  wliith 
cannot  be  defined.  It  is  a  mystery.  It  is  above  reason. 
There  is  mystery  in  everything,  and  there  must  be  mystery 
in  the  Deity."  So  Augustine  said,  long  ago,  "  Wo  say 
three  Persons,  not  because  wo  have  anything  to  say,  but 
because  we  want  to  say  something."  •  But  if  one  uses  the 
phrase  "  threo  Persons,"  and  refuses  to  define  it  positively, 
merely  defining  it  negatively,  saying,  "  It  does  not  nican 
this,  and  it  does  not  mean  that,  and  I  don't  know  what  it 
does  mean,"  he  avoids,  it  is  true,  the  difBculties,  and  escapes 
the  objections ;  but  he  does  it  by  giving  up  the  article  of 
faith.  No  one  can  deny  that  there  may  he  three  unknown 
distiniitions  in  the  divine  nature  ;  but  no  one  can  he  asked  to 
believe  in  them,  till  he  is  told  what  they  are.  To  say, 
therefore,  that  the  Trinity  is  a.  mysteiy,  is  to  abandon  it  as 
an  article  of  failh,  and  make  of  it  only  a  subject  of  specula- 
tion. We  avoid  the  contradiction ;  but  we  do  it  by  re- 
linquishing the  doctrine. 

This  fact  is  not  sufficiently  considered  by  Trinitarians. 
They  iirst  demand  of  us  to  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and,  when  pressed  to  slate  distinctly  the  doctrine,  retire  into 
the  protection  of  mystery,  and  decline  giving  any  distinct 
account  of  it.  Now,  no  human  being  ever  denied  the  ex- 
istence of  mysteries  connected  with  God,  and  nalure,  and  all 
life.  To  assure  us,  therefore,  that  such  mysteries  exist,  is 
slightly  superfluous.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  human 
being  evtr  hsiieoed,  or  could  helieve,  a  mystery,  any  inora 
than  he  could  see  anything  invisible  or  hear  anything  in- 
audible. To  believe  a  doctrine,  the  first  condition  is,  that  all 
its  terms  shall  be  distinct  and  intelligible. 
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(&.)  The  secoud  answer  to  the  question  is,  "  We  mean,  by 
Persons,  three  Persons,  like  Peter,  James,  and  John."  Ac- 
cording to  Uiis  answer,  the  Trinity  remains,  but  the  Unity 
disappears.  This  answer  leaves  the  Persona  distinct,  but  the 
Unity  indistinct.  The  Persons  are  not  confounded ;  but  the 
essence  is  divided.  The  Tri-personality  is  maintained,  but 
at  the  expense  of  the  Unity.  In  fact,  this  answer  gives  us 
Tritheism,  or  three  Gods,  whose  unity  is  only  au  entire 
agreetnent  of  feeling  and  action.  But  this  answer  we  may 
set  aside  as  unorthodox,  no  less  than  unscriptural. 

(c.)  Having  thus  disposed  of  each  other  possible  answer, 
there  remains  only  that  which  makes  of  the  tiiree  Persons 
three  revelations  or  manifestations  of  God,  or  representations 
of  G^>d.  This  answer  avoids  all  the  dilliculties.  It  avoids 
that  of  contradiction  ;  as  we  do  not  say  that  God  is  one  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  he  is  three,  but  in  a  different  sense. 
It  avoids  the  objection  of  obscurity ;  for  it  is  a  distinct  slate- 
ment.  It  avoids  the  objection  of  Trilheism ;  for  il  leaves 
the  Uniiy  untouched.  Moreover,  it  is  a  real  Trinity,  and 
not  merely  nominal.  The  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  are  not  merely  three  different  names  for  the  same 
thing,  but  they  indicate  three  different  revelations,  three 
different  views  which  God  has  given  of  his  character,  which, 
taken  togeilier,  constitute  the  total  divine  representation.  It 
remains,  therefore,  simply  to  ask,  Is  this  view  a  true  one  f 
Is  there  any  foundation  for  it  in  Scripture,  in  reason,  and  in 
Christian  consciousness,  the  three  sources  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  truth? 

§  4.  The  Trinity  of  Manifestations  founded  in  the  Tmthof 
Things.  —  We  repeat,  that  this  view  is  an  Orthodox  view  of  . 
the  Trinity,  according  to  the  teacliing  of  the  greatest  fathers 
of  the  Chnrch.  If  we  suppose  that  the  Deity  has  made,  and 
is  evermore  makiug,  three  distinct  and  independeut  revela- 
tions of  himself,  —  each  revelation  giving  a  difl'erent  view  of 
the  divine  Being,  each  revelation  showing  God  lo  man  under 
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a  diflferent  aspect,  —  then  each  of  these  is  a  personal  mani- 
festation. Each  reveals  God  as  a  Person.  If  wo  see  God, 
for  example,  in  nature,  we  see  him  not  merely  as  a  power,  a 
supreme  cause,  but  also  a  living  Person,  who  creates  ever- 
more out  of  a  fulness  of  divine  wisdom  and  love.  God  in 
nature  is,  then,  a  Person.  Again  :  if  God  reveals  himself  in 
Christ,  it  is  not  as  abstract  truth  or  as  doctrinal  statement. 
But  we  see  God  himself,  the  personal  God,  the  Father  and 
Friend,  the  redeeming  grace,  the  God  who  loved  us  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  approaching  us  in  Christ  to 
reconcile  us  and  save  us.  It  L=i  a  God  who  "  so  loved  the 
world  "  that  we  see  in  Christ,  therefore,  a  Person.  And  so 
the  Spirit,  which  speaks  in  the  human  conscience  and  human 
heart,  is  not  a  mere  influence,  or  rapture,  or  movement,  but  is 
one  who  communes  with  us;  one  who  talks  with  us;  one 
who  comforts  us  ;  one  who  hears  and  answers  us  ;  therefore 
a  Person. 

If,  then,  there  is  no  antecedent  ohjectjon  to  this  form  of 
the  Trinity  as  a  threefold  manifestation  of  the  divine  Being, 
we  have  only  to  ask.  Is  it  true  as  a  matter  of  fact?  Has 
snch  a  threefold  manifestation  of  Gud  actually  taken  place? 
We  reply,  that  it  is  so.  According  to  Scripture,  observation, 
and  experience,  we  find  such  to  be  the  fact.  Scripture  shows 
us  God,  the  Father,  as  the  source  of  all  being,  the  fountain 
and  end  of  all  things  ;  from  whom  all  things  have  come,  and 
to  whom  all  things  tend.  As  the  Creator,  he  reveals  himself 
in  nature  and  providence  (as  the  apostle  Paul  declares), 
"  bein/;  und  d  by  ho  things  that  are  made,"  and  "  not 

leaving  1  m        t*    h       a  witness." 

Snfceme  p  w  w  d  m,  and  goodness  are  manifested  in 
naturi!  as  u       an  w,  as  perfect   order.      But  God  is 

seen  in  Ch  an  Redeemer,  as  meeting  the  exigencies 
arisijg  f    n  f     d  m  of  the  creature  by  what  we  call 

miracle ;  n  ay       nature,  but  different  from  nature, 

showing  h  ma  as  h  Friend  and  Helper  of  the  soul,  Aa 
37 
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the  essence  of  the  first  revelation  of  God  iii  the  sight  of  hia 
goodness,  and  wisdom,  and  power,  displayed  in  law,  so  the 
essence  of  the  second  revelation  ia  of  the  same  essential 
Being  displaying  himself  as  love.  In  the  first  revelation,  he 
ia  the  universal  Parent ;  in  the  second,  he  is  the  personal 
Friend.  But  there  is  a  third  revelation  which  God  makes  of 
himself,  —  within  the  soul  as  life.  The  eame  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness  which  we  see  displayed  externally  in  outwaiil 
nstui-e,  we  find  manifested  internally  in  the  soul  itself,  as  its 
natural  and  its  spiritual  life.  That  which  is  displayed  out- 
wardly as  power  is  manifested  within  the  soul  as  cause  ;  that 
which  is  manifested  outwardly  as  wisdom  is  revealed  in- 
wardly as  reason ;  and  that  which  is  manifested  outwardly 
as  goodness  is  manifested  inwardly  aa  conscience,  or  the  law 
of  right. 

§  5.  It  is  in  Harmony  vnth  Svnpture. —  The  Scripturea 
also  speak  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 
When  they  speak  of  the  Father,  they  usually  mean  God  aa 
the  Supreme  Being.  Matt.  11:  25;  "Jesus  said,  I  thank 
Ihee,  0  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth."  As  omniscient : 
"  Of  that  day  knoweth  no  man,  nor  the  angels,  nor  the  Son, 
but  the  Father  only."  As  omnipotent :  "  Abba,  Father,  all 
things  are  possible  to  thee."  As  having  life  in  himself,  and 
as  spirit:  "They  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in 
truth."  As  the  source  of  all  power,  life,  and  authority  of  the 
Son  :  "  I  came  forth  of  the  Father  ;  "  '*  the  Father,  which 
hath  sent  me  ; "  "  the  works  which  the  Father  hath  given  me 
to  do."  The  apostle  Paul  says,  "To  us  there  is  but  one 
God,  the  Father ; "  and  calls  him  "  the  God  of  our  Lord 
Jesus ; "  also  "  the  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above 
all,  and  Ihrough  all,  and  in  us  all."  The  great  order  of  the 
universe  depends  on  him :  "  He  has  put  the  times  and  the 
Beasons  in  his  own  power."  Christ  will  at  last  "  deliver  up 
the  kingdom  lo  God,  the  Father."  By  Christ,  "we  have 
access   in   one   spirit   to    the  Father."      "  All   things   were 
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delivered"  lo  Christ  "of  Ms  Father,"  tfLoso  will  Clinsl 
alwaya  souglit.  Thus  is  the  Father  spoken  of  iu  tLc  New 
Testament  as  the  Source  from  which  all  things  have  pro- 
ceeded, and  the  End  to  whom  all  things  tend. 

The  Son  (or  Son  of  God)  is  spoken  of  in  the  Now  Tesla- 
ment  as  distinct  from  the  Futher,  but  intimatsb-  uuited 
with  him.  The  Father  gives  power;  the  Son  receives 
it.  The  Father  gives  light;  the  Son  receives  it.  The 
Sou  does  nothing  but  what  he  seeth  the  Father  do.  "  The 
Father  hath  sent  me,"  lie  says,  "  and  I  live  by  the  Father." 
"  I  am  not  alone ;  but  I,  and  the  Father  who  sent  me." 
"  The  Son  is  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  hira."  "  No 
man  cometli  to  the  Father  but  by"  him.  He  shows  the 
Father  to  the  world.  The  Father  is  glorified  in  the  Son. 
He  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father.  The  Father  sent  him 
to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  "He  that  hath  the  Son 
hath  life  ;  "  "  And  in  him  is  everlasting  life," 

The  Holy  Spirit,  which  came  after  Jcsns  left  the  world 
(also  called  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Spirit  of  God),  is  an 
inward  revelation  of  God  and  of  Christ,  It  teaches  all 
things,  comforts,  convinces.  It  is  a  spirit  of  life,  lifts  one 
above  the  flesh,  makes  one  feel  that  he  is  a  Son  of  God, 
communicates  a  variety  of  gifts,  produces  unity  in  (he 
Church,  sanctifies,  sheds  the  love  of  God  into  the  heart,  and 
renews  the  soul.  The  New  Testament  speaks  of  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  communion  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

According  to  the  New  Testament,  the  Father  would  seem 
to  be  the  Source  of  all  things,  the  Creator,  the  Fountain  of 
being  and  of  life.  The  Son  is  spoken  of  as  the  manifestation 
of  that  Being  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  Holy  Gho.st  is  spoken 
of  as  a  spiritual  influence,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  dwelling  in  the  hearts  of  believers,  as  the  sotirce  of 
Ihcir  life, — the  idea  of  God  seenin  causation,  in  reason, 
and  in  conscience,  as  making  tlie  very  life  of  the  soul  itself. 
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There  ftre  these  three  revelations  of  God,  and  we  know 
of  no  others.  They  lire  distinct  i'rom  each  otlicr  in  ibrm, 
bnt  the  same  in  essence.  They  are  not  merely  three  names 
for  the  same  thiog ;  but  they  are  real  personal  manifeslationa 
of  God,  real  subsistences,  since  he  is  personally  present  in  all 
of  them.  This  view  avoids  all  heresies,  since  it  neither 
"divides  the  substance"  nor  "  confounds  the  persons,"  And 
these  are  really  the  two  heresies,  which  are  the  most  com- 
mon and  the  most  to  be  avoided.  We  think  it  can  be 
easily  shown  that  these  are  the  great  practical  dangers  to  be 
avoided.  To  "  divide  the  substance  "  is  so  to  separate  the 
revelations  of  God  as  to  make  them  contradict  or  oppose 
each  other :  to  "  confound  the  persons  "  is  not  to  recognize 
each  as  an  independent  source  of  truth  to  the  soul. 

§  6.  Practical  value  of  the  Trinity,  when  rightly  nndev' 
stood.  —  There  is,  therefore,  an  essential  truth  hidden  in  the 
idea  of  the  Trinity.  While  the  Church  doctrine,  in  every 
form  which  it  has  hitherto  taken,  has  failed  to  satisfy  the 
human  intellect,  the  Christian  heart  has  clung  to  the  sub- 
stance contained  in  thera  all.  Let  us  endeavor  to  see  what 
is  the  practical  value  of  this  doctrine,  for  the  sake  of  which 
its  errors  of  statement  have  been  pardoned.  What  dues  it 
say  to  the  Christian  consciousness? 

The  Trinity,  truly  appreheuded,  teaches,  by  its  doctrine 
of  Tri- personality,  that  God  istmmoneni  In  nature,  in  Christ, 
and  in  the  soul.  It  teaches  that  God  is  not  outside  of  the 
world, making  it  as  an  artisan  makes  a  machine  ;  nor  oittstde 
of  Christ,  sending  him,  and  giving  to  him  miraculous  powers ; 
nor  outside  of  the  soul,  touching  it  ab  extra  from  time  to 
time  with  unnatural  influences,  revolutionizing  and  overturn- 
in"  it ;  but  that  be  is  personally  present  in  each  and  all.  So 
thai,  when  we  study  the  mysteries  and  laws  of  nature,  we 
are  drawing  near  to  God  himself,  and  looking  into  liis  face. 
When  we  sec  Christ,  we  see  God,  who  is  in  Christ ;  and 
when  we  look  into  the  solemn  iutuitioua  of  our  soul,  the 
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monitions  of  conscience,  and  !he  influences  which  draw  our 
heart  to  goodness,  we  are  meeting  and  communing  with  God. 

Moreoyer,  the  Trinity,  truly  apprehended,  leaches,  hy  its 
doctrine  of  One  Substance  (the  Homooiision),  that  these 
three  revelations,  though  distinct,  are  essentially  at  one ; 
that  nature  cannot  contradict  revelation ;  that  revelation 
cannot  contradict  nature  ;  and  that  the  intuitions  of  the  soul 
cannot  he  in  conflict  with  either.  Hence  it  teaches  that  the 
Naturalist  need  not  fear  revelation ;  nor  the  Christian 
believer,  natural  Theism.  Since  it  is  one  and  the  same  God 
who  dwells  in  nature,  in  Christ,  and  in  the  soul,  all  his 
revelations  must  he  in  harmony  with  each  other.  To  sup- 
pose  otherwise  is  to  "  divide  the  suhatance  "  of  the  Trinity, ' 

And  again :  the  Trinity,  rightly  understood,  asserts  the 
distinctness  of  these  three  personal  revelations.  It  is  the 
game  God  who  speaks  in  each  ;  but  he  says  something  new 
each  time.  He  reveals  a  new  form  of  his  being.  He  shows 
us,  not  the  same  order  and  aspect  of  truth  in  each  manifesta- 
tion, but  wholly  ditierent  aspects. 

And  yet  again :  as  the  doctrine  teaches  that  the  Son  is 
begotten  of  the  Father,  and  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  tho 
Father  and  Son,  it  tliereby  shows  how  the  revelation  in 
nature  prepares  for  the  revelation  in  Christ,  and  both  for  the 
revelation  in  the  sonl. 

The  error  of  "  dividing  the  substance "  is  perhaps  the 
most  common.  The  man  who  sees  God  in  nature,  sees  him 
only  there ;  therefore  God  loses  to  him  that  personal  char- 
acter which  seems  especially  to  be  seen  through  Christ ;  for 
God,  as  a  person,  comes  to  ns  most  in  Christ,  and  then  is 
recognized  also  in  nature  and  the  soul  as  a  personal  being. 
So,  without  Christ,  natural  religion  is  cold  j  it  wants  love  ; 
it  wants  life.  lint,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Christian  believer 
who  avoids  seeing  God  in  nature,  and  who  finds  him  only  in 
bis  Bible,  loses  the  sense  of  law  or  order,  of  harmonious 
growth,  and  becomes  literal,  dogmatic,  and  narrow.  And 
37  • 
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80,  too,  the  mystic,  believing  only  in  God' a  revelation 
through  the  soul,  and  not  going  to  nature  or  to  Christ, 
becomes  withdrawn  from  life,  and  has  a  morbid  and  ghastly 
i^ligion,  and,  having  no  test  by  which  to  judge  his  inward 
re\  elations,  may  become  the  prey  of  all  fantasies  and  all  evil 
spirits,  lying  spirits,  foul  spirits,  and  cruel  spirits. 

Such  errors  come  from  "  dividing  the  substance ; "  and 
they  aro  only  too  common.  So  that,  when  the  true  doctrine 
of  Trinity  ja  Unity  is  apprehended,  the  most  beneficial 
results  may  be  expected  to  flow  into  the  life  of  the  CImrch. 
No  longer  believed  as  a  dead  formula,  no  longer  held  in  the 
letter  which  killeth,  bo  longer  accepted  outwardly  as  a  dogma 
or  authority,  but  seen,  felt,  and  realized  in  the  daily  activity 
of  the  intellect  and  heart,  the  whole  Church  will  recover  its 
lost  union,  sects  will  disappear,  and  the  old  feud  between 
Bcieuce  and  religion  forever  cease.  Science  will  become 
religious,  and  religion  scientific.  Science,  no  longer  cold 
and  dead,  but  filled  through  and  through  with  the  life  of 
God,  will  reach  its  hand  to  Christianity.  Piety,  no  longer 
an  outlaw  from  nature,  no  longer  exiled  from  life  into 
churches  and  monasteries,  will  inform  and  animate  all  parts 
of  human  daily  action.  Christianity,  no  longer  narrow, 
Jewish,  bigoted,  formal,  but  animated  by  the  great  liberty 
of  a  common  life,  will  march  onward  to  conquer  all  forms 
of  error  and  evil  in  the  omnipotence  of  universal  and  hai^ 
monious  truth. 

Natural  religion,  Christianity,  and  spiritual  piety,  being 
thus  harmonized,  nature  will  be  more  warm,  Christ  more 
human,  and  tlie  divine  influences  in  the  soul  more  ULiform 
and  constant.  Nature  will  be  full  of  God,  with  a  sense  of 
his  presence  penetrating  it  everywhere.  Christianity  will 
bee  .Hue  more  natural,  and  all  its  great  facts  assume  the  pro- 
portion of  laws,  universal  as  the  universe  itself.  Divine  in- 
fluences will  cease  to  be  spasmodic  and  irregular,  and  become 
calm,  serene,  and  pure,  an  indwelling  life  of  God  in  the  soul. 
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A  simple  Unity,  as  held  by  the  Jews  aod  Mohnmincdans, 
and  by  some  Christian  Unitarians,  may  be  a  baM  Unity  and 
an  empty  Unity.  Then  it  shows  us  one  God,  but  God 
withdrawn  trom  nature,  from  Christ,  from  the  soul ;  not 
immanent  m  any,  but  outside  of  Ihcm.  It  leaves  nature 
godless ;  leaves  Christ  merely  human ;  leaves  the  soul  a 
machine  to  be  moved  by  an  external  impulse,  not  aa  inward 
inspiration.* 

We  conclude,  finally,  that  no  doctrine  of  Orthodoxy  is  so 
false  in  its  form,  and  so  true  in  its  substance,  as  this.  There 
is  none  so  untenable  as  dogma,  but  none  so  indispensable  as 
experience  and  life.  The  Trinity,  truly  received,  would 
harmonize  science,  faith,  and  vital  piety.  The  Trinity,  as 
it  now  stands  in  the  belief  of  Christendom,  at  once  confuses 
the  mind,  and  leaves  it  empty.  It  feeds  us'  with  chaff,  with 
empty  phrases  and  forms,  with  no  real  inflowing  convictions. 
It  seems  to  lie  like  a  vessel  on  the  shore,  of  no  use  where  it 
is,  yet  diflicult  to  remove  and  get  afloat ;  but  when  the  tide 
rises,  and  the  vessel  floats,  it  will  be  able  to  bear  to  and  fi'o 
the  knowledge  of  maukinil,  and  unite  various  convictions  ia 
living  harmony.  It  is  there  for  something.  It  is  providen- 
tially allowed  to  remain  in  the  creeds  of  the  Church  for 
something.  It  has  in  itself  the  seed  of  a  grand  future  ;  and, 
though  utterly  false  and  empty  as  it  is  taught  and  defended, 
it  is  kept  by  the  deeper  instinct  of  the  Christian  conscious- 
nens,  like  the  Christ  in  his  tomb,  waiting  for  the  resurrec- 

•  John  of  Damasous  (quoted  by  Twpsica)  mafle  lita  bDast  of  Chrtetlanttr, 
■  It  it  united  what  was  tFue  [s  I'Dlythcism  wilh  what  was  (rue  in  Jadaism. 
tlic  oncueiB  of  naturo,  from  t&e  Groekf 
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CRITICAL    NOTICES. 

Ih  tliis  Appendix  we  shall  add  a  brief  crilical  c 
lion  of  certain  recent  works  on  poitiis  connected  with  our 
previoua  subjects.  These  criticisms  will  complete  the  dis- 
cussion in  these  various  directions,  so  far  aa  space  will  allow 
here.  The  largest  part  of  what  follows  has  hcen  printed 
already,  either  in  the  "  Christian  Examiner,"  or  in  the 
"  Monthly  Journal  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association," 

§  1.  On  the  Defence  of  Nescience  in  Theology,  bg  Herbert  8pen~ 
cer  and  Henn/  L.  Mansel.  —  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  liis  book 
called  "First  Principles,"  laj-s  down  the  doctrine  of  theolopcal 
nescience,  ss  the  final  result  of  religious  inquiry.  In  his  chapter 
on  "Ultimate  Eeligious  Ideas"  he  argues  thus:  The  religious 
problem  is,  Whence  comes  the  universe.'  In  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion only  three  statements  are  |iossible.  It  is  self-esisteiit.  It  was 
self-created.  It  was  created  by  external  afi;encj-.  Now,  none  of 
these,  says  Spencer,  is  tenable.  For,  (1.)  Self-esisienee  means 
simply  an  existence  without  a  beginning,  and  it  is  not  posaible  to 
conceive  of  this.  The  conception  of  infinite  past  time  is  an  im- 
possibility. (2.)  Self-creation  is  Pantheism.  We  can  conceive, 
somewhat,  of  self-evolution,  but  not  of  a  potential  universe  pass- 
ing into  an  actual  rne.  (3.)  The  theiatio  hypothesis  is  equally  in- 
conceivable. FoY-  '.bis  is  to  suppose  the  world  made  as  a  workman 
makes  a  piece  of  'urnituro.     We  can  conceive  of  this  labt,  bocaiiaa 
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the  workman  has  the  material  given ;  he  only  sAda  form  to  the  sub- 
stance. To  produce  matter  out  of  notliing  is  the  real  difficulty. 
No  simile  enables  us  to  conceive  of  this  production  of  matter  out 
of  nothing.  Again,  says  Spencer,  spice  ia  something,  the  non- 
existence of  which  is  inconceivable ;  heoce  the  creation  of  space  is 
inconceivable.  And  lastly,  ssys  Spencer,  if  God  created  the  uni- 
verse, the  question  returns,  "Whence  came  God?  The  same  three 
answers  recur,  God  was  self- existent,  or  he  was  self-created,  or  he 
was  created  ab  extra.  The  last  theory  is  useless.  For  it  leads  to 
aa  endless  aeries  of  potential  existences.  So  the  theist  returns 
to  self-existence ;  which,  however,  says  Spencer,  is  as  inconceivable 
as  a  self-existent  universe,  involving  the  iuconceivahle  idea  of  un- 
limited duration. 

Nevertheless,  continues  Spencer,  we  are  compelled  to  regard 
phenomena  sa  effects  of  some  cause.  We  must  believe  in  a  cause 
of  that  cause,  till  we  reach  a  Jirst  catise.  The  First  Cause  must 
be  infinite  and  absolute.  He  then  follows  Mansel  in  showing  the 
contradiction  between  the  two  ideas. 

But  total  negation  is  not  the  result,  —  only  nescience.  Atheism, 
Pantheism,  and  Theism  agree  in  one  belief,  namely,  that  of  a  prob- 
lem to  be  solved.  An  unknown  God  is  the  highest  result  of  the- 
ology and  of  philosophy.  "If  religion  and  science  are  to  be  rec- 
onciled, the  basis  of  the  reconciliation  must  be  their  deepest, 
widest,  and  moat  certain  of  all  facts  — that  the  power  which  the 
universe  manifest*  is  utterly  inscrutable." 

Thus  Mr.  Spencer  proposes  to  take  hack  human  thought  eigh- 
teen centun.^s,  and  ignoring  the  conquests  of  Christian  faith  in 
civilization,  theology,  and  morals,  carries  us  to  Athens,  in  the  time 
of  Paul,  to  worship  at  the  altar  of  an  unknown  God,  He  makes 
a  solitude  in  the  soul,  and  calls  it  peace.  He  makes  peace  between 
religion  and  sdence,  by  commanding  the  first  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion to  the  other.  Science  knows  nothing  of  God;  therefore 
theology  must  know  nothing  of  God.  But  not  so.  Let  each  im- 
part to  the  other  that  which  it  possesses,  and  which  the  other  lacks. 
Let  science  enlai^  theology  with  the  idea  of  law,  and  theology 
Inform  science  with  the  idea  of  a  living  God. 

It  is  not  difficult  X~,  detect  the  fallacies  in  this  argument  of  Spen- 
cer for  religious  nes  ience.  His  notion  of  conception  is  that  of  a 
purely  sensible  imaga  He  assumes  that  we  have  no  knowledge  but 
seusible  knowledge,  a»d  Ihw"  easily  iafers  that  we  do  not  know 
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God.     We  can  conceive,  he  saya,  of  k    n  wh   h 

ing,  but  not  of  the  whole  earth.     No  m  g 

can  be  conceived.     The  conception  o       fin         m 
im  possibility. 

But   it  is  clear  to   any  one,  not  b  h     d 

assumptions  of  sensationalism,  that 
of  the  whole  globe  of  earth,  as  of  th     p 
We  cannot  have  a  visual  image  of    h       h         arti 
the  mental  conception   of  the  globe 
stone  we  throw  from  our  hand.    And        ar      m   h 
inflnito  duration  being  an  impossibih  j, 
and  space  as  infinite  is  the  impossibility.     It  is  imj: 
agine  or  conceive  of  the  beginning  of  time,  or  the  ci 
of  space. 

Looking  at  his  trilemma  concerning  the  universe,  namely,  that 
it  was  either,  (I.)  Seif-existent,  (2.)  Self-created,  or,  (3.)  Created 
by  an  eileraal  power,  we  say,  — 

1.  The  real  objection  to  a  self-esistent  universe,  is  not  that  we 
cannot  conceive  of  cidstence  without  beginning.  Nothing  is  easier 
than  to  conceive  of  an  everlasting,  unchanging  universe,  without 
beginning  or  end.  It  is  not  existence,  but  change,  that  suggests 
cause.  Piienomena,  events,  require  us  to  believe  in  some  power 
which  produces  them.  Now,  the  events  which  take  place  in  the 
universe  suggest  an  intelligent,  absolute,  and  central  cause,  that  ia, 
a  cause  combining  supreme  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  A 
self-exisient  universe  is  not  inconceivable,  but  it  is  incredible, 

2.  Self-creation,  he  objects,  ia  Pantheism.  But  this  is  no  reason 
for  denying  it,  since  Pantheism  may,  for  all  we  see  at  this  stage 
of  the  argument,  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  universe.  The 
real  objection  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  self-created  universe  (or  of  a 
self-created  God),  is  that  it  involves  the  contradiction  of  some- 
thing which  exists  and  which  does  not  exist  at  the  same  moment ; 
at  the  moment  of  self-creation,  the  universe  must  exist  in  order  to 
create,  but  must  be  non-existent  in  order  to  be  created.  A  self- 
created  universe,  then,  is  not  incredible  because  it  involves  Pan- 
theism, but  because  it  involves  a  contradiction. 

3.  He  objects  to  the  Theistic  hy))oihesi3,  that  we  cannot  conceive 
of  the  production  of  matter  (more  strictly,  of  substance)  out  of 
nothing.     He  adds  that  no  simile  can  enable  us  to  iinagine  it. 

But  I  can  produce,  out  of  nothing,  something  visible,  tangible, 
and  audible.     There  is  no  motion  and  no  sound.     I  move  my  arm 
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by  tlie  power  of  will,  and  I  produce  both  sound  and  motion. 
The  motion  of  a  body  in  space  is  a  material  phenomenon;  for 
whatever  is  perceived  by  the  senses  is  material.  We  do  then 
constantly  perceive  material  phenomena  created  out  of  nothing, 
by  human  will. 

His  argument  against  the  Theist,  that  space  could  not  have  been 
created  by  God,  since  its  non-existence  ia  inconceivable,  is  much 
more  plausible.  But  suppose  we  grant  that  space,  supposed  to  bu 
a  real  existence,  was  not  created  iu  time.  Does  it  follow  from 
that,  that  it  does  not  proceed  from  God?  Not  being  an  event  in 
time,  it  does  not  require  a  cause ;  but  being  conceived  of  as  a 
reality,  it  may  have  eternally  proceeded  from  the  divine  will,  and 
so  not  be  independent  of  the  Creator. 

And  aa  regards  his  tiilemma  concerning  Deity,  that  also  fails 
in  the  failure  of  his  thesla  that  eternal  duration  is  inconceivable. 
His  argument  against  the  self-existent  Deitj',  only  rests  on  that 
assumption  which  we  have  shown  to  be  untenable. 

But  Mr.  Spencer,  who  is  not  a  theologian,  ia  at  thii  point  reen- 
forced  by  Mr.  Mansel,  on  whose  former  work,  "  The  Limits  of 
Beligious  Thought,"  we  proceed  to  offer  some  criticism.  This 
also  is  an  argument  for  nescience  in  theology,  in  the  presumed 
interests  of  revelation.  Mr,  Martineau  has  ably  shown  the 
weakness  and  the  dangerous  tendency  of  this  whole  argument  of 
Mansel,  in  on  article  to  which  we  earnestly  refer  our  readerB. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Mansel  is  a  desperate  attemjit  to  save  Ortho- 
dox doctrines  &ora  the  ohjeetiona  of  reason,  not  hy  replying  to 
those  objections  and  pointing  out  their  fallacy,  but  by  showing  that 
similar  objections  can  be  )>rought  against  all  religious  belief.  For 
example,  when  reason  objecta  to  the  T'rinity,  that  it  is  a  contrndic- 
tion,  Mr.  Mansel  does  not  attempt  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  contra- 
diction, but  argued  that  our  belief  in  God  is  another  contradiction 
of  the  same  kind.  His  inference  therefore  is,  that  as  we  believe  in 
God,  notwithstanding  the  contradiction,  we  ought  to  believe  in  the 
Trinity  also,  notwithstanding  the  contradiction.  If  we  heliuve 
one,  we  may  believe  both. 

But  this  is  a  dangerous  argument  j  since  it  is  evident  that  one 
might  reply,  that  there  remains  another  alternative  ;  which  is,  to 
believe  neither.  It  Mr.  Mansel  succeeds  in  convincing  his  readers, 
the  result  may  be  a  belief  iu  the  Trinity,  or  it  may  be  a  disbelief 
in  God  altogether  i  one  of  two  things  —  either  a  return  to  Ortho- 
doxy, or  a  departure  from  all  religion.     Either  they  will  ri 
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reason  in  order  to  retain  religion,  or  they  will  renouDce  religion  in 
order  to  retain  reason. 

At  the  very  best,  also,  the  help  which  this  argument  offers  us  is 
to  be  paid  for  somewhat  dearly.  It  propo.ies  Co  save  Orthodoxy 
by  giving  up  the  use  of  reason  in  religion.  Mr.  Mansel  would  Bay, 
"by  giving  up  the  unlimited  use  of  reason ; "  hut,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  this  comes  very  much  to  the  same  thing  at  last. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  Mr.  Manael's  argument  P  It  is  an 
argument  founded  upon  Sir  William  Hamilton's  philosophy  of  the 
Unconditioned.  Now,  this  has  been  generally  considered  the  weak 
side  of  Hamilton's  system.  According  to  him,  the  unconditioned 
ia  inconceivable ;  in  other  words,  of  the  Absolute  and  Infinite  wa 
have  no  conception  at  all.  But  this  denies  to  man  the  power  of 
conceiving  of  God,  and  so  leads  directly  to  Atheism.  This  charge 
has  already  been  broiight  against  Hamilton's  philosophy,  in  vari- 
ous quarters  ;  for  example,  in  the  "  North  British  Review  "  foi 
May,  1835.  But  we  will  not  here  attempt  any  exacnination  of 
Hamilton's  theory,  but  confine  ourselves  to  Mr,  Mansel. 

ITie  argument  of  Mansel  is  this  (p.  75) ;  "  To  conceive  the  Deity 
as  he  is,  we  must  conceive  him  as  First  Cause,  as  Absolute,  and 
as  Infinite.  By  the  First  Cause  is  meant  that  which  produces  all 
things,  and  ia  itself  produced  of  none ;  by  the  Absolute  is  meant 
that  which  exists  in  and  by  itself,  having  no  necessary  relation  to 
any  other  being ;  by  the  Infinite  is  meant  that  w*hich  is  free  from 
all  possible  limitation." 

Having  thus  defined  the  Deity  as  the  First  Cause,  the  Absolute, 
and  the  Infinite,  Mansel  goes  on  to  show  that  these  ideas  are  mu- 
tually contradictory  and  destructive.  A  First  Cause  necessarily 
supposes  effects,  and  therefore  cannot  be  absolute  :  nor  can  the  Ir- 
finile  be  a  person ;  for  personality  is  a  limitation.  By  a  course  cf 
such  arguments  as  ihese,  Mansel  endeavors  to  show  that  the  rea- 
son is  as  incapable  of  conceiving  God  as  it  is  of  conceiving  the 
Trinity,  the  Atonement,  or  hOhl      d       "         aid'e 

wa  do  not  renounce  ourbfnOdb  h  d 

tions,  neither  ought  we,  b  f     n  di  e 

nounce  our  belief  in  the  1 

Such  is  the  substance  of  Man  ten    n      h       h    h        ga 

ments  by  which  it  ia  prov  d  a     d      h  g  ge       y  and 

great  extent.     This  cour  h       h         b  m  g    al 

either  with  Mr.  Mansel  or  bir  William  Hamilton.     A  far  greater 
thinker   than  either  of  them  (Inimanuel  Kant)  had   long  before 
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shown  the  logical  contradictions  of  the  underetanding  in  what  he 
called  the  Antinomies  of  the  pure  reason.  But  the  important 
question  is,  If  the  reason  contradicts  itself  thue  in  its  conception 
of  Deity,  how  are  we  to  obtain  a  ground  for  ovir  belief  in  God? 
Mansel  answers,  "  Through  revelation!  that  ii,  through  the  direct 
declarations  of  Soripture."  This  he  calls  faith.  We  are  to  belieia 
w  a  personal  God  on  the  ground  of  a  Bihle  confirmed  by  miracles. 

This  result  is  so  strange,  that  it  may  well  seem  incredible.  Yet 
we  cannot  think  that  we  have  misrepresented  the  tendency  of  the 
argument ;  though,  of  course,  we  have  given  no  ideas  of  the  aeute- 
ness  and  flexibility  of  the  reasoning,  the  extent  of  the  knowledge, 
and  mastery  of  logic,  in  this  work.  That  such  a  positio  h  Id  be 
taken  by  a  religious  man,  in  the  supposed  interest  of  Ch  ty 

is  sufficiently  strange  ;  for  it  seems  to  us  equally  unte     hi 
grounds,  unfounded  in  its  statements,  empty  of  insigh     d    t 
tive  in  its  results.     We  will  add,  very  briefly,  a  few     f  th      nU 
cisms  which  occur  to  us. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  ua  in  the  argume  t  th  t 
everywhere  it  deals  with  words  rather  than  with  th  g  T! 
whole  object  of  the  discussion  concerns  the  meaning  of  te  n  d 

it  deals  throughout  with  the  relation  of  words  to  other  w    ds      It 
is  an  acute  philological  argumenL     We  feel  ourselves  lob       g      g 
about   forms,  and   not  about  substances.     Now,  such       g  m 
may  confuse,  but  they  cannot  convince.     We  do  not  kno      [     h  p 
what  to  say  in  reply  ;  but  we  remain  unsatisfied.     One  d   o 

logic  may  listen  to  an  argument  which  shall  conclusively  prove 
that  white  is  black ;  that  nothing  is  greater  than  something  ;  that 
a  man  who  jumps  from  the  top  of  the  house  can  never  reach  the 
ground  ;  but,  though  the  thing  is  proved,  he  is  not  convinced.  So, 
when  Mr.  Manael  proves  to  us  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  a  Being 
who  is  at  the  same  time  Infinite  and  Personal,  we  are  unable,  per- 
haps, to  reply  to  the  argument;  but  we  know  it  to  be  false,  since 
we  actually  have  the  two  conceptions  in  our  mind. 

We  do  conceive  of  the  Deity  as  an  infinite  personality.  Of 
«hat  use  to  tell  us  that  we  cannot  have  an  idea,  when  we  know 
that  we  do  have  it? 

Mansel  tells  us  that  we  cannot  think  the  idea  of  the  Infinite  and 
Absolute.  He  says  (p.  110),  "The  Absolute  and  the  Infinite  are 
thus,  like  the  Inconceivable  and  Imperceptible,  names  indicating, 
not  an  object  of  thought  or  of  consciousness  at  all,  but  the  mere 
absence  of  the  conditions  under  which  consciousness  is  possible." 
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!iut,  then,  they  are  only  word    w'th  n    m  an  ng  h  d  ;  and,  if 

so,  how   oan  we  ai^e  abo        h  m  A         g  ment  must 

cease  when  we  come  to  an  u  m  ph  h  e  the  exist- 

ence of  Mr.  ManKel's  argun         p  h     d       his  asser- 

tion.    Since  he  argues  abou      h        fl  ha.t  ha  has 

the  idea  of  the  InRnile  in  his         d 

Mr.  ManEel  agrees  in  pr  h         w         h    A  heists  j  for 

the  Atheists  do  not  say  that  Odd  t  God  can- 

not exist,  but  that  we  cann      k     w   h      h  So  says  Mr. 

Holyoake,  a  leading  moder         h  T  wh      Mansel   also 

asserts ,  only  he  goes  farthe     h         h  d    ^    hat  the  very 

idea  of  God  is  impossible  to         h  m  true  that  he 

believes  in  God  on  ground  wh   h    h    Atheists  do 

not;  but  he  agrees  with  the  ti  d  al  and  rea- 

sonable knowledge  of  Ueity. 

But  how  is  it  possible  to  obtain  an  idea  of  God  from  revelation, 
if  we  are  before  destitute  of  such  an  idea?  When  Paul  preached 
to  the  Athenians,  he  addressed  them  as  having  already  a  true, 
though  an  imperfect,  idea  of  God.  "  Whom,  therefore,  ye  igno- 
rantly  worship,  him  declare  I  unto  you."  But,  if  they  had  not 
already  an  idea  of  God,  how  could  he  have  given  them  such  an 
idea?  Suppose  that  he  works  a  miracle,  and  says,  "  This  miracle 
proves  that  God  has  sent  me  to  (each  you,"  But,  by  the  supposition, 
they  know  nothing  about  God;  consequently,  they  have  nothing 
by  which  to  test  the  truth  of  a  revelation  professing  to  come  from 
him.  Neither  miracles,  nor  the  nature  of  the  truth  taught,  nor  the 
character  of  the  teacher,  avail  anything  as  evidence  of  a  revelation 
from  a  Being  of  whom  we  know  nothing.  Without  a  previous 
knowledge  of  God,  only  immediate  revelation  is  possible. 

Mr.  Mansel,  therefore,  is  one  who,  without  a  foundation,  builds  a 
house  on  the  sand.  He  attempts  to  erect  faith  in  God  after  taking 
away  Ihe  foundation  of  reason.  The  apostles  built  revealed  religion 
upon  natural  religion,  revealed  theology  upon  natural  theology,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule,  '■  That  is  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which 
is  natural;  afterward  that  which  is  spiritual."  Christ  said,  "Ye 
believe  in  God :  believe  also  in  me."  Mr.  Mansel  reverses  all  this, 
and  makes  Christ  say,  "  Ye  believe  in  me :  believe  also  in  God." 

But,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  ascend  to  belief  in  God  through 
belief  in  Christ,  we  must  ask.  Is  not  belief  thought  ?  If  the  mind 
cannot  think  the  Infinite,  how  can  it  believe  the  Infinite  ?  Must 
we  rot  apprehend  a  proposition  before  we  can  believe  it?     Does 
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not  the  conce])tion  of  a  thing  logically  precede  the  helief  of  it?  If 
it  ia  impossible  to  apprehend  the  Absolute,  if  this  is  only  an  empty 
Dame,  how  is  it  possible  to  believe  in  the  Absoluts  on  grounds  of 
revelation,  or  on  any  other  grounds  ?  A  miracle  cannot  com- 
municate to  the  miiid  an  idea  which  ia  beyond  its  power  of 
conception. 

Mr.  Mansol  declares  that  out  religious  knowledge  is  regulative, 
but  not  speculative. 

He  Lays  great  stress  on  this  distinction  ;  by  which  he  means 
that  we  have  ideas  of  the  Deity  sufficient  to  guide  our  practice, 
but  not  to  satisfy  our  intellect ;  which  tell  us,  not  what  God  is  in 
himself,  but  how  he  wills  that  we  should  think  of  bira.  According 
to  this  view,  all  revelation  ia  overturned,  just  as  all  uatiiral  religion 
baa  been  previously  overturned.  Revelation  does  not  reveal  God 
on  this  theory.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  God  in  the  gospel,  any 
more  than  we  had  in  nature.  Instead  of  knowledge,  we  have  only 
law.  But  this  seems  to  despoil  Christianity  of  its  vital  force. 
Christ  says,  "  This  is  life  eternal,  to  kaoie  thee,  the  only  true 
God."  But  Mr.  Mansel  tells  us  that  such  knowledge  of  God  is 
impossible.  Therefore,  instead  of  the  gospel,  he  gives  us  the  law ; 
for  it  is  certain  that  his  re/fidatioe  truths  are  flimjily  moral  pre- 
cepts, addressed  to  the  will,  not  to  the  intellect  j  capable  of  being 
d  b  d 
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though  we  cannot  comprehend  God  by  logic,  we  can  apprehend 
him  by  reason.  We  can  be  as  sure  of  his  bciog  as  we  are  of  our 
own,  and  we  are  not  obUged  to  explain  away  all  those  profound 
scriptures  which  teach  us  that  the  object  and  end  of  our  being  is 
to  know  God. 

Since,  thevefore,  Mr.  Mansel's  argument,  with  ail  its  acuteness, 
learning,  and  honesty,  tends  dii'ectly  to  Atheism ;  since,  by  over- 
turning the  foundation  of  Christianity,  it  overturns  Christianity 
itself;  since  it  substitutes  mere  moral  laws  in  place  of  tbe  vital 
forces  of  the  gospel,  —  it  is  no  wonder  that  its  positions  have  been 
rejected  with  much  unanimity  by  the  most  eminent  Orthodox  schol- 
aiB.  Its  defence  of  Orthodoxy  costs  too  much.  Leading  thinkers 
of  very  different  schools  —  for  enample,  Mr.  Brownson,  the  Ho- 
maa  Catholic,  in  his  " Quaiterly  Eeview ; "  Professor  Hickok,  the 
Pr    Ijt  ■    tl        B'br    hcaS  '       d\IM      '         fb 
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Scriptures  are  from  God  — that  all  the  Scriptures  are  from  God  — 
end  that  every  part  of  the  Scri])ture  is  from  God." 

Let  us  consider  the  arguments  in  support  of  this  kind  of  inspi' 
ration,  aud  the  objections  to  them. 

Argumenl  I.  Pleaary  Inspiration  is  necessary,  that  we  may 
know  with  certainty  what  we  ougltt  to  believe. 

Great  stress  is  laid  upon  this  supposed  necessity,  both  by 
Guussen  and  Kirk. 

"The  book  bo  written,"  say  they,  "is  the  Word  of  God,  and 
binds  the  conscience  of  the  world ;  and  nothing  else  does  so  bind 
it,  even  though  it  were  the  writings  of  Paul  and  Peter. 

"  With  the  Infidel,  whether  he  be  Christian  in  name  or  other- 
vise,  the  sharp  sword  of  a  perfect  inspiration  will  be  found,  at 
last,  indispensable.  If  the  ground  is  conceded  to  him  that  there  is 
a  single  passage  in  the  Bible  that  is  not  divine,  then  we  are  dis- 
armed ;  for  he  will  be  sure  to  apply  this  privilege  to  the  very 
passages  which  most  fully  oppose  his  pride,  passion,  and  error. 
How  U  the  conscience  of  a  wicked  race  to  be  bound  down  by  a 
chain,  one  link,  of  which  is  weak  f  " 

Seply  to  Argument  I.  —  It  is  no  way  to  prove  a  theory  true  to 
assume  its  necessity.  The  only  legitimate  proof  of  a  theory  is  by 
an  induction  of  foclB.  This  method  of  beginning  by  a  supposed 
necessity,  this  looking  first  at  consequences,  has  always  been 
fruitful  of  false  and  empty  theories.  The  great  advance  in  modern 
science  has  come  from  substituting  the  inductive  for  the  ideolo- 
gical method.  Fn  d  what  the  facts  sat  '>id  the  consequenues  will 
take  care  of  themseL\e>  An  argument  from  consequences  is 
visually  only  an  appeal  to  prejudice? 

Again  ;  This  argument  is  f )tal  to  the  argi  menta  driw  i  from  the 
Scriptures  themsehes  In  arguing  from  the  Scripture  to  prove 
that  every  passuge  is  di\ine  we  hate  of  course  no  right  to 
assume  that  ever)  passage  is  divine  for  that  is  the  lery  thing  tn 
he  proved.  Then  the  texts  which  we  quote  to  prove  our  position 
may  themselves  not  1  e  d  vine  and  if  we  grant  thit  we  are 
disarmed."  For  according  to  this  argument  nothi  ig  can  be 
proved  conolusitelj  from  bcnpture  except  we  believe  in  pie lary 
inspiration — then  plewrj  insiiralion  itself  cinnot  be  proted 
from  Scripture.  But  Gaussen  admits  that  th  s  doctr  e  can  be 
proved  "only  bj  the  Scriptures,  thereloie  (according  to  this 
argument)  it  cannot  be  proved  at  all. 

If,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration  is  necessary  "  to 
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bind  the  conscience  of  the  world,"  it  is  a  doctrine  ineapahle  pf 
proof.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  proved,  it  ia  then  clearlj 
not  necessary  "  to  bind  the  conscience  of  the  world." 

But  again.  This  theory  of  jilenary  inspiration  does  not  hind  the 
consciences  of  men.  If  men  are  naturally  disposed  (as  Messrs. 
GauBsen  and  Kirk  maintain)  to  deny  and  disbelieve  the  doctrines 
and  statements  of  the  Bible,  they  have  ample  opportunity  of 
doing  so,  notwilhstanding  their  belief  in  this  theory.  For,  after 
admitting  that  the  words  of  Scripture,  just  as  they  stand,  are  per- 
I'ectly  true  and  given  by  God,  tho  question  comes,  What  do  they 
ineanP  For  instance,  I  wish,  we  will  suppose,  to  deny  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Deity  of  Christ.  Now,  you  quote  to  me  the  text 
Rom.  9:5.  "  Of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came, 
who  is  over  all,  God,  blessed  forever,"  —  which  is  the  strongest 
test  iu  the  Bible  in  support  of  that  doctrine.  Now,  though  I 
believe  tn  the  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration,  I  am  not  obliged  to 
accept  this  passage  as  proof  of  the  Deity  of  Christ,  For  I  can, 
1.  Assert  that  the  verse  is  an  interpolation;  2.  Assert  that  it  is 
wrongly  pointed;  3.  Assert  that  it  is  mistranslated;  4.  Assert 
that  Christ  is  called  God  in  an  inferior  sense,  as  Ood  over  the 
Church.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  ai'e  the  arguments  alwaj'g 
used,  even  by  those  who  deny  the  doctiine  of  a  plenary  inspira- 
tion. They  seldom  or  never  accuse  the  writer  of  a  mistake,  but 
always  rely  on  a  supposed  mistranslation,  or  misinterpretation,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  force  of  a  passage.  Hence,  also,  we  find 
believers  in  this  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration,  differing  in  opinion 
on  a  thousand  matters,  and  with  no  probability  of  ever  coming  to 
an  agreement. 

Argument  II.  Several  Passages  of  the  Neio  Testament  plaiidy 
teach  the  Doctrine  of  the  Plenary  Inspiration  of  the  Bible. 

The  passages  quoted  by  Gaussen,  and  mainly  relied  upon,  are 
2  Tim.  3  t  16.  "  All  Scripture  ia  given  by  inspiration,"  &c.  ; 
2  Peter  1  ;  27,  "  Holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved,"  &c. 
Besides  these,  he  refers  to  many  passages  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  but  his  chief  stress  is  laid  on  these. 

Reply  to  Argument  II.  —  It  is  well  known  that  both  these  pas- 
sages refer  only  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  '  It  is  weU 
known  that  the  first  may  be  translated  so  as  to  read,  "  All  Scrip- 
ture, given  by  inspiration,  is  profitable,"  &c.  But  it  is  reply 
enough  to  both  these  passages,  to  say,  that  neither  of  them  indi- 
eateB  what  kind  of  inspiration  is  intended.    They  aasert  an  inapi- 
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ration,  which  we  alao  maintain.  But  they  do  not  assert  a  verbal 
inspiration,  nor  one  which  makes  the  Scriptures  infallible,  but 
simply  one  which  makes  theta  projiiable. 

The  stress  laid  on  the  passage  2  Tim.  3  r  16,  "  All  Scripture," 
&c.,  is  itself  an  argument  against  the  theory  of  plenary  inspira- 
tion. The  mast  which  can  be  made  of  this  text,  by  an^  |  unctua- 
tion  or  translation,  is,  that  all  the  Scripture  ia  written  by  insj-ired 
men.  What  was  the  degree  or  kind  of  their  inspiration,  is  not  in 
the  least  indicated.  It  might  have  been  verbal,  it  might  have  been 
the  inspiration  of  suggestion,  or  of  superintendence,  or  the  gen- 
eral inspiration  of  all  Christians. 

Gaussen's  only  argument  on  this  point  is,  "  that  it  is  the  writing 
which  ia  said  to  be  inspired,  and  writing  must  be  in  words;  hence 
the  inspiration  must  he  verbal."     To  this  we  must  leply,  that  in- 
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argue  from  the  words  of  Scripture.  They  contend  that  one  murt 
believe  their  theory  in  order  to  be  sure  that  any  passage  is  abso- 
lutely true,  and  then  they  quote  passages  to  prove  their  theory,  as 
if  they  were  absolutely  true, 

Ariptment  III.  The  theory  of  plenary  inspiration  ia  simple, 
precise,  itUelliijible,  and  easy  to  be  applied. 

We  admit  this  to  be  true.  It  baa  this  merit  in  common  with 
the  opposite  theory  of  no  inspiration.  Both  are  simple,  precise, 
and  very  easy  of  opphcation.  But  simplicity  is  not  always  a  sign 
of  truth.  The  facta  of  nature  and  life  are  more  apt  to  be  compleK 
than  eimple.  Theories  distinguished  by  their  simplicity  most 
commonly  ignore  or  omit  a  part  of  the  facts.  Simplistic  theories  are 
generally  one-sided  and  pai'tial.  Materialism,  Atheism,  Idealism, 
Fatalisni,  are  all  very  simple  theories,  and  explain  all  difficulties  with 
-■         ~-         -  fir         U  h 
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t  live  by  bread  alone ; "  the  whole  force  of 
the  argument  depending  on  the  single  word  alone. 

Replying  to  the  Sadducoes,  who  denied  the  resurrection,  he 
says,  "  Have  ye  not  read  that  God  says,  I  am  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, and  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob?  God  is  not  the  God  of  the 
dead,  but  of  the  living."  Then  the  whole  stress  of  the  argument 
rests  on  the  use  of  the  verb  in  the  present  tense,  "  /  am." 

Arguing  with  the  Pharisees,  "How  did  David,  by  the  Spirit, 
cali  him  Lord,  saying.  The  Lord  suid  to  my  Lord,"  &o.  ?  Here  the 
argument  depends  on  the  use  of  the  single  word  Lord. 

Many  more  instances  could  be  produced  of  the  same  kind ;  and 
Gaussen  contends,  that  when  Jesus  and  his  apostles  thus  rest  their 
argument  on  the  force  of  a  single  word  of  the  Old  Testament,  they 
must  have  believed  that  the  very  words  were  given  by  inspiration. 
For  otherwise  the  writers  might  not  have  chosen  the  right  word  to 
express  their  thought  in  each  particular  case.     And  unless  the 
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Jews  had  also  believed  in  the  verbal  inspiration  of  their  Scriptures, 
they  would  have  replied  tliat  these  particular  words  might  hava 

Reply  to  this  Argument.  —  Plausible  as  this  argumentmayseem, 
il  turns  out  to  be  wholly  empty  and  worthless.  Whenever  any 
writer  is  admitted  to  be  an  authority,  then  his  words  become 
authoritative,  and  arguments  are  neeeasarily  based  on  single  words 
and  sxpresaions.  In  all  such  cases,  we  assume  that  he  choae  tbe 
best  words  by  which  to  convey  his  thought,  and  yet  we  do  not 
ascribe  to  him  any  inspir.irion  or  infallibility. 

Thus,  go  into  our  courts  of  law,  and  you  will  hear  the  language  of 
the  United  States  constitution,  of  the  acts  of  legislature,  of  previous 
decisions  of  the  courts,  argued  from,  word  by  word.  Counsel  argue 
by  the  hour  upon  the  force  and  weight  of  single  words  in  the 
authorities  Judgea  in  their  charges  instruct  the  jury  to  determine 
the  life  and  deT.th  of  the  crimmal  according  to  the  letter  of  the 
law.  And  Ihis  the\  do  necessirily,  according  to  the  rule,  "  Cum 
Tecedit  a  litera,  judex  transit  m  legtslatorem  "  But  will  any  one 
maintain  that  the  counsel  and  court  belieie  that  the  legislature 
was  mfalhbly  mspired  to  choose  the  very  language  which  would 
convey  tbeir  meaning  ? 

In  this  \ay  aiguraont  for  plenary  inspiration,  Oaussen  and  his 
associates  rest  thtir  argument  on  tbe  single  word  "all," in  the 
text,  "All  bcnpture  is  given  bj  inspiration,"  S.c  Yet,  say  they, 
we  are  not  issuming  that  this  test  is  plenarily  inspired,  for  that, 
we  admit,  would  be  begging  the  question  If,  then,  Mr,  Gaussen 
can  argue  fiom  the  force  of  the  f^xngle  word  all,  without  assuimng 
the  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration,  why  Lould  not  Jesus  and  bis 
apostles  argue  from  single  HOrds,  viithout  assummg  the  docti'ine 
of  plenarj  inspiration  i* 

There  is,  however,  a  passage  in  Paul  (Gii  3  16),  in  which  the 
apoalle  quotes  a  text  Irom  the  O.J  Testament,  and  lays  the  whole 
stress  of  his  argument  on  two  letters.  "He  says  not,  'And  to 
seeds '  (,a7te^f,ao,v),  as  of  many,  but  as  of  one,  '  And  to  thy  seed ' 
(oTieQ/iuu)."  According  to  Gaussen's  argument,  Paul  must  have 
believed  in  the  mspiration  of  the  letters.  But  Gausien  is  careftd 
not  to  adduce  this  instance,  which  seema  at  first  so  much  in  his 
favor.  For,  in  fact,  both  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  as  in  English, 
"seed"  is  a  collective  noun,  and  does  mean  mani/  in  the  singu- 
lar. The  argument  of  Paul,  thei'efore,  fills  through;  and  it" is 
evident  that  he  is  no  example  to  be  imitated  here,  in  laying  stress 
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Ofl  une  01  two  letters.  Most  modern  interpreters  admit  that  he 
made  c  misinliCi  and  bo,  among  the  ancients,  did  Jerome,  who 
nevertheiees  said  the  argument  "  was  good  enough  for  the  fooliBh 
Golatians." 

Having  thus  replied,  very  briefly,  but  we  believe  sufficiently,  to 
the  main  arguments  in  support  of  this  theory,  we  say,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  it  cannot  be  true,  for  the  following  reasons,  which  we 
Eimply  state,  and  do  not  now  attempt  to  unfold. 

1.  The  New  Testament  writers  nowhere  claim  to  be  infallibly 
inspired  to  write.  If  they  had  been  infallibly  inspired  to  write  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles,  they  certainly  ought  to  have  announced  this 
important  fact.  Instead  of  which  Luke  gives  as  his  reason  for 
writing,  not  that  God  Jnsphed  him  to  write,  but  that  "  inasmuch  as 
others  have  taken  in  hand  "  to  write,  it  seemed  good  to  him  also  to 
do  the  same,  and  that  for  the  benefit  of  Theophilus.  John  and 
Paul  assert  the  truth  of  what  they  say,  but  not  on  account  of  their 
being  inspired  to  write,  but  because  they  are  disciples  and  apostles. 

2.  The  differences  in  the  accounts  of  the  same  ti'ansactions  show 
that  their  inspiration  was  not  verbal. 

These  differences  appear  on  every  page  of  any  Harmony  of  the 
New  Testament.  They  arc  numerous  but  unimportant  j  they  go 
to  prove  the  truth  of  the  narrative,  and  give  probability  to  the 
main  Gospel  statements.  But  they  utterly  disprove  the  theory  of 
plenary  inspiration. 

3.  Paul  dedares  that  some  things  which  he  says  are  "of  the 
Lord,"  other  things  "  of  himself; "  that  in  regard  to  some  things 
he  was  inspired,  in  regard  to  others,  not. 

4.  Everj-  writer  in  the  New  Testament  has  a  style  of  his  own, 
and  there  is  no  appearance  of  his  being  merely  an  amanuensis. 

6.  While  the.  New  Testament  writers  lay  no  claim  to  any  such 
inspiration  as  this  theory  aasumee,  they  do  claim  for  themselves 
and  for  all  other  Christians  another  kind  of  inspiration,  which  is 
sufficient  for  all  the  facts,  and  which  gives  them  ample  authority 
over  our  faith  and  life,  and  makes  them  independent  soureea  of 
CI  iris  ti  an  truth. 

This  view  we  have  already  sufficiently  considered  in  our  chajrter 
ui'.  inspiration. 

§  3.  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  that  Sin  is  a  Nature,  by  Professor 
Shedd.  In  the  "  Christian  Ileview"  for  1852  appeared  an  article  of 
great  power,  written  by  a  gentleman  who  has  since  become  eminent 
M  a  thinker  and  writer — Professor  W.  G.  T.  Shedd.    The  title  of 
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the  article  was  calculated  to  attract  attention,  as  a  bold  attempt  to 
defend  an  extreme  positiou  of  Calviuism  —  "Sin  a  Nature,  and 
that  Nature  Gudt."  The  article  was  so  rational  and  clear  that  we 
(insider  it  as  heing  even  now  thy  best  statement  extant  of  thia 
thorough-going  Calvinism,  and  therefore  devote  a  few  pages  here 
V3  its  exaniinaiiou," 

After  some  introdHctory  remarks,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
nolice,  the  writer  laj's  down  his  first  position  th  t  jj  ture. 

His  statement  is,  that  we  all  sin  necessarilj'  ad  tin  Uy  on- 
sequence  of  our  nature,  L  e.,  tho   charaiSer  b        wi  h  inat 

The   proofs  of  this  position  are,   1.  The  1     g  f  <lt  Paul 

(Eph.  2 :  3),  '■  We  were  by  nature  the  child         f  wra  h  as 

others."     a.  That  we  are  compelled  by  the  1  f  md  to 

refer  volitions  to  a  nature,  as  quaiitiea  to  a  b  t  ce  W  an- 
not  stop  in  the  outward  act  of  sin,  but  by  m  tal  tm  t  look 
inward  to  the  partioularvoliUon  from  which  th  m        N     can 

the  miud  stop  wilh  this  particular  volition.  There  is  a  steady  and 
uniform  state  of  character,  which  parlicular  voKtions  cannot  ex- 
plain. The  instinct  of  reason  causes  us  to  look  hack  for  one  com- 
mon principle  and  source,  which  shall  give  unity  to  the  subject ; 
and,  having  attained  a  view  both  central  and  simple,  it  is  satisfied. 
As  our  mind  compels  us  to  refer  all  properties  to  a  substance  in 
which  they  inhere,  so  tt  compels  ns  to  refer  all  similar  volitions  to 
a  simple  nature.  AVhen  we  see  exercises  of  the  soul,  we  as  in- 
stinctively refer  them  to  a  nature  in  that  soul,  as  we  refer  the  prop- 
erties of  a  body  to  the  substance  of  that  body.  3.  Cbrislian  expe- 
rience proves  that  sin  is  a  nature.  The  Christian,  esjjeciaUy  as 
his  experience  deepens,  is  troubled,  not  so  much  by  his  separate 
sinful  actions  and  voEtiona,  as  by  the  sinful  nature  which  they 
indicate,  and  out  of  which  they  spring.  Wo  are  compelled  to  be- 
lieve, as  we  look  inward,  that  there  is  a  principle  of  evil  within  us, 
below  those  separate  transgressions  of  which  we  are  conscious. 
There  is  a  diseased  condition  of  the  soul,  which  these  transgres- 
sion^ indicate.  There  are  secret  faults  from  which  we  pray  to  be 
cleansed.  4,  The  liistory  of  Christian  doctrine  shows  that  the 
Church  has  in  all  ages  beliei'ed  in  a  sinfu!  nature,  as  distinguished 
from  conscious  transgressions. 

These  are  the  proofs  of  the  first  position,  that  sin  is  a  nature. 
*  ThOBubatMeeofwhat  followaiQtlila  section,  appoared  in  the  "CliriBtiaii 
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We  have  stated  them  condsely,  but  with  sufficient  distinctness  and 
completeness.     Let  ua  now  examine  their  validity. 

The  first  argument  is  the  text  in  Ephesiana,  "  We  were  by  na- 
ture children  of  wratb,"  ^fief  linva  ifiiiaeii^y>\i.  The  word  <p(iai.g, 
the  writer  contends, "  always  denotes  something  original  and  innate, 
in  contradistinction  to  something  acquired  by  practice  or  habit.'' 
This  text,  we  know,  is  the  proof-text  of  original  sin,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  many  commentators  as  teaching  that  man's  nature  la 
wholly  corrupt.  But  plainly  this  is  going  too  far.  Granting  the 
full  meaning  claimed  for  the  word  tfiais,  the  text  only  asserts  that 
there  ia  something  in  man's  nature  which  exposes  him  to  the  di- 
vine displeasure  by  being  the  source  of  sin.  It  does  not  assert 
the  canuption  of  the  whole  nature,  uor  preclude  the  supposition 
that  we  are  born  with  tendencies  to  good,  no  less  than  to  evIL 
Th  t  w  e  so,  the  writer  is  bound  by  his  own  statement  to  ad- 
m  this  Greek  word  "  always  denotes  something  original 

ad      na     "  it  denotes  this  in  Bom.  2  :  14,*  which  declares  that 
h    &  "do  by  nature  the  thinga  contained  in  the  law."     Ac- 

g         his  passage  in  Romans,  if  there  he  such  a  thing  aa 
n    u    1  d  p  avity,  it  ia  not  total ;  and  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as 
d  p     'ity,  it  is  not  natural.     Those  who  wish  to  maintain 
b    h  d  es  can  only  do  it  by  admitting  two  different  kinds  of 

s  u  man,  one  of  which  is  natural,  but  not  total ;  the  other 

not  natural  —  a  distinction  which  we  esteem  a   sound 
A      rding   to  this   passage  in  Kom.  2 ;  14,   we  must   un- 
d  d  9  oi;  as  referring  to  the  good  side  of  man's  nature,  and 

word  in  Eph.  2  :  3  aa  referring  to  the  corrupt  side  of 
m  m  al  nature.  The  first  refers  to  the  "  law  of  the  mind ; " 
the  second,  to  the  other  "  law  in  the  members  "  (Rom.  7  ;  23). 
But  tl.ere  is  another  passage  (Gal.  2 ;  15),  which  asserts  that  the 
Jews  by  nature  are  not  sinners,  like  the  heathen.  Now,  as  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that  the  originat  instincts  end  innate  tendencies  of 
the  Jewish  child  were  radically  good  from  birth,  and  essentially 
different  from  those  of  the  heathen,  and  as  such  a  supposition 
would  contradict  the  whole  argument  of  Paul  in  B.om.ch.  2,  it  is 

•  Tlie  nature  by  nhkh  the  hiMitlien  "  ila  the  things  contBlned  ia  the  law," 
1.  e.,  alley  God,  which  ia  here  (Rnm.  2  :  16)  calied  "the  law  writteu  In  the 
h*Mt,"  is  In  Eom.  r  :a3  oolled  '-Uie  iaw  of  the  mind."  Olehfliisen  («  Buffi- 
dontly  Orthodox  commentntflr),  saya,  "  It  Is  wholly  fiilee  to  undersland  omt 
imi^  of  s  mere  ideal  possibilitg;  the  apoalle  speaks  evidently  of  a  real  and 
actual  obedienee.  Paul  ialers  that,  because  there  are  actually  pious  heutiien, 
ttusy  must  ti&ie  a  law  whiuh  they  obey."    Ad  lui^am. 

39 
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eridfint  that  ^'njif  in  Gal.  2 ;  15  does  not  denote  aomntliing 
ori^nal  and  innate.  The  meaning  of  this  yorse  probably  is,  that 
the  Jew  from  birth  up,  and  by  the  mere  fact  of  being  bom  a  Jew, 
came  under  till.  iiifluLncca  of  a  rtbgious  education,  which  preserved 
him  from  mam  forms  of  heathen  dtpravity.  The  word,  ';hcrefore, 
meins  in  that  passage,  not  a  Jew  bj  nature,  but  a  Jew  by  birth ; 
and,  if  so,  we  ^re  at  liberty,  if  we  choose,  to  ascribe  the  same 
meaning  to  the  word  in  Ephesians,  and  to  understand  the  text  to 
leach  that  we  were  by  birth  placed  under  circumstances  wluch 
tended  necessanly  to  deprave  the  cbaracter. 

This  pasBige,  therefore,  quoted  by  the  writer,  does  not  teach 
PDtiie  depniitj  by  nature,  but  a  partial  depravity,  either  found  in 
the  hereditary  tendencies  and  instincts,  or  acquired  by  means  of  the 
evil  circumstances  surrounding  the  child  from  his  birth. 

The  second  argument  of  the  writer  is,  that  the  laws  of  mind 
compel  us  to  refer  sinful  volitions  to  a  sinful  nature,  aa  they  com- 
pel us  to  refer  qualities  to  a  substance. 

We  admit  that,  where  we  see  uniform  and  constant  habits  of 
action,  wo  are  compelled  to  refer  these  to  a  permanent  character 
or  state  of  being.  If  a  man  once  in  his  life  becomes  intoxicated, 
we  do  not  infer  any  habit  of  intemperance,  or  any  vicious  ten- 
dency ;  but  if  he  is  habitually  intemperate,  we  are  compelled,  as 
the  writer  justly  asserts,  to  look  beneath  the  separate  single  actions 
for  one  common  principle  and  source.  But  in  assuming  that  this 
source  is  a  nature  brought  with  us  into  the  world,  the  writer  seems 
to  us  to  jump  to  a  conclusion.  It  may  be  an  acquired  character, 
not  an  original  nature.  It  may  be  an  induced  state  of  disease 
either  of  body  or  mind,  a  depravity  which  has  commenced  this  side 
of  childhood.  We  know  that  there  are  acquired  habits  both  of 
mind  and  of  body  ;  otherwise,  not  only  would  it  be  impossible  for 
a  man  to  grow  worse,  but  it  would  also  be  impossible  for  him  to 
grow  better,  and  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  improvement  and 
progress.  Such  an  acquired  character  introduces  unity  into  the 
sub;ect  of  investigation,  as  completely  aa  does  an  original  nature, 
and  therefore  satisfies  all  the  wants  of  the  mind. 

A  precisely  similar  answer  may  be  made  to  the     n  1    d 

argument,  diawn  from  Christian  experience.  He  p  f  ly 
right,  we  think,  in  saying  that  the  Christian  is  troubl  d  m  re 

ly,  nor   chiefly,  by  the  reccollection  of  single  acts       d       1 
of  evil,  but  in   the  evidence  which  they  seem  to  gi^        f  ful 

slate  of  mind  and  heart.    Ue  is  right  in  considering     )   h     y   t 
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moral  evil  eliallow  and  inadequate  which  only  takes  into  account 
sinful  actions  and  sinful  volitions.  What  earnest  man,  who  has 
seriously  set  about  correcting  a  fault,  or  improving  his  character, 
but  has  been  ohliged  to  j  "T  wU  '  present  with  me  i  but  how 
to  perform  that  which  I  w  11  I  fi  d  ?     Every  earnest  effort 

shows  us  more  jjlainly  h       d    p    h  ts  of  evil  run  below  tlie 

surface.  We  find  a  law  n  th  m  mh  warring  against  the  law 
of  the  mind,  and  brin^    g  t     captivity  to  the   law  of  sin. 

This  is  the  description  wh  h  P  i  g  of  it.  It  is  a  law ;  that 
is,  BOmething   regular,  t         p    m     ent  — a  steady  stress,  a 

bias  towards  evil.     The    p     tl     1  differs  from  the  writer  in 

placing  this  law,  not  in  th    wUl   b  tl  e  members ;  and  also  in 

stating  that  there  is  ano  h  Iw  —  1  t  f  the  mind,  — whichhasa 
tendency  towards  good.   I    th  n    ate  we  understand  him  to 

teach  that  the  law  of  evil  is  the  stronger,  and  holds  the  man,  the 
personal  will,  captive.  In  the  regenerate,  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
Nor  does  Paul  teach  that  this  sinful  tendency  is  guilt.  It  is  not 
"  0  guilty  man  that  I  am ! "  but  "  O  wretched  man  that  I  am  ! " 

Now,  while  we  agree  with  the  writer  in  rejecting  as  superficial 
and  inadequate  any  theory  of  evil,  whether  emanating  from  our 
own  denomination  or  from  any  other,  which  does  not  recognize  this 
evil  state  or  tendency  lying  below  the  volitions,  we  differ  from  him 
in  that  we  think  it  not  always  a  nature,  hut  a  character.  He  has 
not  proved,  nor  begun  to  prove,  that  this  dark  ground  of  evil  in 
man  is  always  innate  or  original.  It  may  or  may  not  he ;  but  the 
argument  from  Christian  experience  shows  nothing  of  the  sort. 

The  writer's  fourth  and  remaining  argument  is,  thaf  the  Church 
has,  in  all  ages,  believed  in  a  sinful  nature,  as  distinguished  from 
conscious  transgressions.  If  this  were  so,  we  admit  that  it  should 
have  weight  in  the  inquiry  ;  but  we  deny  the  fact  so  far,  at  least, 
as  the  sinful  nature  is  concerned,* 

•  We  have  no  room  to  enter  into  an  exsminafion  of  this  question  at  tills 
tjtne,  Had  tan  only  give  a  goncral  etateraent  on  tills  euhjeet  from  one  of  the 
authorities  which  bappeus  to  be  at  hnncl :  — 

"  All  the  Fathers  "  (before  Augostlno,  fourth  and  fifth  eentury)  "  difTcrcd 
from  Anij-nsttne  In  attributing  freedom  of  will  to  man  lu  bis  pitsent  state. 
Thus  Justin :  '  Every  (muted  being  Is  so  lonstituted  as  to  be  callable  of  vioa 
or  virtue.'  Cyril  of  Jernaalem:  '  Know  that  thou  hSBt  >  soul  possessed  of 
fteewlll;  forthou  dost  not  sin  by  birth  (jtririj-iMorO, nor  by  fortnno,  but  we 
sin  by  Ireo  choice.'  All  tlie  l.ntin  Fathers  also  maintained  that  free  will  was 
not  lost  after  the  falL  The  Fathers  alsodenied  In  part,  that  man  is  bom  infected 
with  Adam's  sin.  Thns  Athenagoras  says  Id  hia  Apology,  '  Man  la  in  a  good 
state,  not  only  in  respect  to  his  Creator,  but  also  iu  respeet  to  his  natural 
geueration.'"— Wit,^era,^«SU8«KiBinaiui  POagtanism.  Transialcd  by Itev. 
Balph  Kmersou,  Professor  iu  the  'f  heologloul  Seminary,  Andovei,  Uass. 
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The  writer  proceeds  thus :  "  Asauming,  then,  that  the  fact  of  a 
sinful  nature  haa  been  established,  we  pass  to  the  second  statement 
of  St.  Paul,  that  man  is  by  nature  a  child  of  wrath.  We  pass  from 
his  statement  that  sin,  in  its  ultimate  form,  is  a  nature,  to  hia 
statement  tliat  this  nature  is  guilt."  If  we  have  done  justice  to 
the  writer's  arguments,  —  and  it  has  been  our  object  to  state  them 
fairlj',  though  briefly,  —  we  submit  that  the  fact  of  a  sinful  nature 
has  not  been  established  by  tbem.  He  has  shown  that  in  man 
there  is  a  tendency  to  evil  running  below  the  conacious,  distinct 
volitions — that  there  is  a  pei'manent  characteri  good  or  evil, 
which  manifests  itself,  and  becomes  first  apparent  to  ourselves,  or 
to  others,  in  these  separate,  spiritual  exercises  or  actions.  But 
that  this  stress  either  to  goo.d  or  evil,  this  law  either  of  the  mind  or 
members,  is  originyl  and  inborn,  is  yet  to  be  proved.  Let  us  then 
consider  the  second  point,  namely,  whether  this  character  or  na- 
ture, whichever  it  m.ty  be,  is  also  guilt. 

As  the  writer's  first  argument  to  prove  a  sinful  nature  waa 
drawn  from  the  Greek  word  ifiais,  so  his  first  argument  to  prove 
that  nature  guilt  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  dyy^  in  the  same 
passage.  "  The  apostle  teaches,"  he  says,  "  that  sinful  roan  is  a 
child  of  wrath.  Now,  none  but  a  guilty  being  can  be  the  object  of 
the  righteous  and  holy  displeasure  of  God."  But  tliis  word,  trans- 
lated inraih,  is  confessedly  used  in  other  senses  besides  that  of  the 
divine  anger  or  displeasure.  It  may  mean  the  sulferings  or  pun- 
ishments which  come  as  the  result  of  sin,  in  which  sense  tt  in  used 
in  Matt.  3:1,"  Who  bath  warned  you  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come?  "  and  other  places.  Thia  word  is  used  in  the  passage  just 
quoted  for  some  future  evil  j  in  John  3  :  36,  for  a  present  evil  — 
"  The  wrath  of  God  abides  on  him ;  "  and  in  1  Thess.  2 :  16,  for  a 
past  evil — "For  the  wrath  is  corae  [lit.  Aiwcome]  on  them  to  the 
It  may  mean  the  subjective  feehng  of  guilt;  the 
we  deserve  the  divine  displeasure,  which  is  removed  by 
f  f   g  It  m  J  n  an  the  state  of  alienation 

from  God,  «l     h  Its   bj        1  f  the  conscieoce  from   tliis 

beast  of  gult  —  an  1  n  t  u  m  d  by  the  divine  act  by 
which   Ood  1        h       n        t     h  mself     And   the   radical 

meauii  ig,  from  w  b    I     h    e  1    y  meanings  flow,  may  be  the 

essential  anta  m    x  b  tw        tl  e  holy  nature  of  God  and 

all  evil,    llu      h  t  n  mot  intend  anyihir^g  hke 

human  anger.  In  the  divine  wrath  there  is  neither  selfishness  nor 
passion  j  and  it  must  consist  with  an  infinite  love  towards  its  object. 
The  u'ord,  therefore,  as  used  in  Eph.  2  :  3,  does  not  convey  the 
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Idea  of  guilt,  a  vi  terminis.  It  may  mean  as  well,  that  this  sinful 
tendency  in  man,  manifesting  itself  in  sinful  actions,  produees  a 
Btate  of  estrangement  or  alienation  between  man  and  God.  How 
far  this  is  a  guilty  alienation,  and  how  far  it  ia  evil  and  sorrowful, 
is  not  to  be  Jeatned  from  the  t«rm  itself. 

But  the  main  proof  of  the  writer  in  support  of  hia  second  po- 
rtion is  found  in  the  assertion,  that  tliis  sinful  tendency  in  man, 
out  of  which  evil  acts  continually  flow,  is  not  a  tendency  of  the 
physical  nature,  hut  of  the  will  itself.  He  distinguishes  the  will 
proper  from  the  mere  faculty  of  single  choices,  and  considers  it  to 
be  a  deeper  power  lying  at  the  very  centre  of  the  soul,  which  de- 
termines the  whole  man  with  reference  to  some  great  and  unlimited 
end  of  living.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  man  himself —  the  person.  For 
man,  he  aseertSiis  not  essentially  intellect  or  feeling;  but  is  essen- 
tially and  at  bottom  a  will,  a  self-determining  creature.  "His 
other  faculties  of  knowing  and  feeling  are  grafted  into  this  stock 
and  root;  and  hence  he  is  responsible  from  centre  to  circumfer- 
ence." He  then  affirms  the  will,  thus  defined,  to  be  the  responsi- 
ble and  guilty  author  of  the  sinful  nature ;  being  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  its  constant  and  total  determination  to  self  as  the 
ultimate  end  of  living.  This  voluntary  power,  which  is  the  man 
himself,  has  turned  away  from  God  and  directed  itself  to  self  as  an 
ultimate  end ;  and  this  state  of  the  will  is  the  sinful  nature  of  man. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  quarrel  with  the  psychology  of  this 
statement.  We  admit  man  to  be  essentially  will,  in  the  sense 
here  described.  He  is  essentially  activity  j  an  activity  limited 
externally,  by  special  organization  and  circumstances,  —  limited 
internally,  by  quantity  of  force,  and  knowledge. 

Nor,  again,  do  we  deny  that  in  the  unregenerate  state  the  will 
of  man  is  directed  to  self  rather  than  to  God  as  its  ultimate  end ) 
end  that  this  is  guilt,  and  in  a  certain  sense  total  guilt.  No  man 
can  serve  two  masters.  If  he  is  obedient  to  one,  he  is  necessarily 
disobedient  to  the  other.  This  disobedience  may,  or  may  not,  ap- 
pear in  act)  hut  it  ia  there  in  state.  He  whose  ultimate  end  is 
self-gratifieation  ia  always  ready  to  sacrifice  the  will  of  God  to  hia 
own.  He  whose  ultimate  end  is  Ood  is  always  ready  to  sacrifice 
his  own  will.  In  this  sense,  the  unregenerate  man  may  be  said  to 
be  wholly  sinful ;  and  he  who  is  born  of  God,  not  to  commit  sin. 

Tims  much  we  grant ;  end  the  admission  is  a  large  one.  But 
we  must  now  object  to  the  writer,  that  this  is  but  one  side  of  the 
question ;  end  that  he  has  omitted  to  see  the  other  side.  The 
39* 
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sources  of  evil  are  not  so  simple  as  he  seems  to  suppose ;  for  man 
is  a  very  complex  being,  and  the  world  in  which  he  lives  is  a  very 
complex  world.     We  therefore  would  inquire,  — 

What  proof  have  we  that  this  guilty  direction  :if  the_will  is  a 
tiattire,  in  the  sense  claimed,  i.e.,  something  innate  or  original? 
Why  may  not  the  will  have  been  turned  gradually  in  this  direction 
as  we  grow  up,  by  enticements  of  pleasure  i  and  why  might  not 
tho  will,  in  like  manner,  by  means  of  wise  culture,  have  been 
gradually  directed  to  God  ? 

Again  :  what  proof  have  we  that  we  are  so  wholly  unconscious 
of  this  dh'ection  of  the  will,  as  our  author  contends?  That  a 
great  many  of  the*acta  of  the  wilt  are  unconscious  acta,  like  the 
separate  movements  of  the  finger  in  a  skilful  pianist,  or  liMng  of 
the  feet  in  walking,  we  admit ;  and  we  are  not  responsible  for  these 
separate  acts,  but  for  the  preceding  choice,  by  means  of  which 
we  determine  to  play  the  tune,  or  walk  the  mile.  In  like  manner, 
the  direction  of  the  soul  to  self  rather  than  to  God  may  be  moral 
evil ;  hut  is  not  moral  guilt,  until  we  become  conscious  of  it,  in  a 
g  d"TTwhp  akd 
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pravity  without  consciousness  ol  the  depraved  state,  there  cannot 
be  guilt  witiiout  consciousness  of  the  evil  choice,  or,  as  tho  apos- 
tle Bays,  "  Sin  is  not  imputed  where  there  is  no  law." 

Again:  we  totally  dissent  from  the  statement  that  this  deep- 
lying  will  in  man  is  unable  to  obey  the  commands,  "  Turn  ye,  turn 
ye  from  your  evil  way,  for  why  will  ye  die  ?  "  —  "  Repent  and  be 
converted,  that  your  sins  may  he  blotted  out,"  —  "  Make  you  a  new 
heart  and  a  new  spirit,"  —  "Choose  you  this  day  whom  you  will 
serve,"  —  "  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  be  saved."  The 
writer  says,  that  "  such  a  power  as  this,  including  so  much,  and 
running  so  deep,  which  is  a  determination  of  the  vihok  sou!,  ean- 
iiOt,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  he  such  a  facile  and  easily 
managed  power  as  that  by  which  we  resolve  to  do  some  particular 
thing  in  every-day  life."  True :  not  so  easily  managed ;  hut  can  it 
not  be  managed  at  all  ?  It  may  require  faore  self- 
imderstand  what  the  direction  of  the  will  is,  and  more 
tioa  of  thought  and  will,  and  more  leaning  on  God's 
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with  all  these  are  we  able  or  not  able  to  turn  to  God  ?  He  says, 
the  great  main  tendency  of  the  will  to  self  and  sin  as  an  ultimate 
end,  though  having  a  free  and  criminal  origin,  "  ia  not  to  be  re- 
versed so  easily."  True,  again;  but  why  not  less  easily?  The 
writer  epealis  of  the  sinful  will  as  a  "  total  determination  of  itself 
to  self  i "  and  asks  "  how  the  power  that  is  to  reverse  all  this  pro- 
cess can  possibly  come  out  of  the  will  thus  shut  up,  and  entirely 
swallowed  in  the  process.  How  is  the  process  to  destroy  itself?" 
But  what!  Has  man  become  a /jrocess ?  He  is  essentially  will, 
but  is  this  will  blind  mechanism  ?  Has  it  not,  according  to  our 
author's  own  theory,  intelligence,  conscience,  affeclion,  rooted  into 
It''  Ihe  moment  that  the  writer  begins  to  speak,  of  the  will,  as 
unable  to  change  its  direction,  he  is  compelled  to  conceive  of  it 
materially  and  mechanically,  and  not  as  the  moral,  responsible 
soul  He  says,  "  The  human  will  becomes  a  current  that  becomes 
mimanaj;eable  simply  because  of  its  own  momentum."  And  there- 
fore, again,  he  is  obliged  to  conceive  of  the  whole  voluntary  power 
as  lost,  and  lost  before  man  was  born  ;  and  he  reduces  all  our 
real  freedom  to  tho  original  act  of  the  will  previous  to  birth, 
which  took  place  when  we  n-ere  present  in  Adam's  soul,  and  com- 
mitted the  first  transgression  with  him. 

This  is  plainly  the  denial  of  all  human  freedom  since  the  full 
of  Adam.  We  bring  into  the  world,  according  to  the  writer,  a 
will  wholly  and  inevitably  bent  to  evil.  We  have  no  conscious- 
ness of  this  tendency,  and  if  we  were  conscious  of  it  we  have  no 
power  to  change  it  i  but  we  yet  are  responsible  for  it,  and  guilty 
because  of  it,  inasmuch  as  we  began  this  state  ourselves  when  all 
our  souls  were  mystically  present  in  the  soul  of  Adam.  Of  this 
theory,  we  merely  say  now,  that,  if  it  be  true,  man  ia  not  noto 
guilty  of  any  sin  which  he  commits  in  hia  mortal  life  ;  for  he  ia 
not  now  a  free  being.  He  is  only  responsible  for  the  sin  which  he 
freely  committed  in  Adam.  He  is  no  more  responsible  when  we 
suppose  his  sin  to  proceed  from  his  will,  than  when  we  suppose  it 
to  proceed  from  a  depraved  sensuous  nature,  or  from  involuntary 
ignorance,  for  he  is  no  more  free  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 
He  may  be  an  infinitely  depraved  and  infinitely  miserable  being, 
but  he  can  in  no  true  sense  be  called  a  guilty  being.  Again  we 
say,  if  this  theory  be  true,  it  is  all  awful  theory,  and  one  which 
we  cannot  possibly  reconcile  with  the  justice  or  goodness,  and  still 
less  with  the  fatherly  character,  of  God.  That  God  should  so 
have  constituted  human  nature  that  all  the  milUonri  of  the  human 
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race  should  have  had  thia  fatal  opportunity  of  destroying  them- 
selves utterly,  by  one  eimultaneous  act,  in  Adam,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  an  awful  theory  to  propound  concerning  our  htavenly 
Father.  We  might  put  Christ's  argument  to  any  man  not  hard- 
ened by  theological  study,  as  it  seems  to  us,  with  irresistible 
force.  "Whatman  is  there  among  you,  being  a  Fatheb,"  who 
could  do  anything  of  this  sort?  But  we  know  too  well  that  all 
such  appeals  fall  harmless  from  the  sevenfold  shield  of  a  system, 
atiied  theology. 

Therefore  we  will  only  say  further,  concerning  this  theory, 
that,  as  being  apparently  in  direct  contlict  with  the  divine  attri- 
butes as  taught  in  the  New  Testament;  as  making  man  a  mere 
process  deprived  of  real  freedom  ;  as  proving  man  not  guilty  for 
any  sin  committed  in  this  life ;  and  as  thereby  deadening  the  sense 
of  responsihihty,  and  showing  that  we  cannot  possibly  obey  the 
command,  "Repent  and  turn  to  God,"  —  this  theory  of  a  sin  com- 
mitted in  Adam  ought  to  have  the  amplest  proof  before  we  believe 
iL  We  admit  that  it  may  be  true,  though  opposed  to  all  our  ideas 
of  God,  man,  and  duty.  But  being  thus  opposed,  it  ought  to  be 
sustained  by  the  most  unanswerable  arguments.  If  Jeaus  and  his 
apostles  have  told  us  so  plainly,  we  will  believe  it  if  we  can. 
How  is  it,  then?  Not  a  word  on  the  subject  in  the  four  Gospels. 
Not  a  text  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  which  can  be  pretended  to  iaj 
down  any  such  theory.  He  does  not  even  mention  the  name  of 
Adam  once  in  the  Gospels,  nor  allude  to  him,  except  when  speak- 
ing of  marriage.  This  theory  rests,  not  on  anything  contained  in 
the  Gospels,  book  of  Acts,  or  Epistles  of  Peter,  James,  or  John, 
but  on  two  texta  in  two  Epistles  of  Paul  (Rom,  5 :  14  ;  1  Cor.  15  : 
2')      I      h     1  PI 
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to  him  the  commencement  of  humau  disobedience.  If  the  pussage 
teaches  anything  mure  than  this,  it  certainly  does  not  teach  it 
plainly  or  explicitly. 

S  4.  Defence  of  Everlasting  PunUlment,  hy  Dr.  Nehemialt 
Adams  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson.  —  Two  defences  of  this  dreadful 
doctrine  have  appealed  within  a  few  years  —  one  by  Rev.  Nehe- 
miah  Adams,  U.  D.  {chiefly  known  by  his  many  and  determined 
pleas  for  slavery),  and  the  other  by  Dr.  Thompson  of  New  York. 

We  will  first  esDHiiiie  Dr.  Adams's  tract  on  "  The  Reasonable- 
ness of  Eternal  Future  Punishment" 

We  have  these  three  objections  to  it :  — 

I.  It,  throughout,  denies  the  sovereignty  of  God. 

II.  It  is,  throughout,  a  system  of  naturalism. 

III.  It,  throughout,  ignores  the  central  truth  of  the  gospel. 

It  is  our  business  to  substantiate  these  assertions  by  sufficient 

1,  The  view  taken  in  his  tract,  of  God,  cannot  be  true,  because 
It  conflicts  with  his  supreme  and  sovereign  deity. 

Of  course,  this  is  to  dethrone  God.  God,  if  not  sovereign,  is  not 
God.  Any  view  which  disturbs,  however  remotely,  the  supremacy 
of  the  Deity,  must  be  a  relapse  towards  I'agan  idolatry.  We 
charge  this  tendency  on  the  whole  tenor  of  this  tract.  We  affirm 
that  it  seriously  impairs  that  confidence  and  strength  which  can 
only  come  from  reliance  on  Omnipotence,  and  remands  us  to  the 
terrors  and  narrowness  of  Polytheism  ;  not  consciously,  of  course, 
or  intentionally,  but  by  the  logic  of  its  ideas  and  the  tendency  of 
its  argument. 

According  to  Dr,  Adams's  view  of  the  world,  it  ia  a  scene  of 
conflict  between  God  and  the  Devil.  The  prize  contended  for  is 
the  souls  of  men.  God  wishes  to  save  them :  the  Devil  wishes  to 
damn  them.  By  immense  efforts,  —  by  the  unparalleled  sacrifice 
of  himself  on  the  cross,  —  God  succeeds  in  saving  a  portion  of  this 
race,  whom  the  Devil  had  plunged  into  fearful  and  desperate  sin. 
As  for  the  rest,  He  can  do  nothing  with  them,  but  must  go  away 
and  leave  them;  escaping  with  the  saved  to  some  other  region, 
wheie  the  sin  and  misery  of  the  rest  may  be  lost  sight  of. 

The  only  divine  supremacy  which  Dr.  Adams  admits  is  that  of 
force.  God  is,  on  the  whole,  stronger  than  the  Devil  j  so  that  He 
can  prevent  him  from  carrying  his  ravages  beyond  certain  limits. 
God  can  "  hem  in  and  overrule  "  the  power  of  sin  ;  but  he  cannot 
conquer  iL     He  has  no  complete  power  over  the  lieait  and  will  of 
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men  to  become  supreme  there  ;  but  be  has  power  over  their  coo" 
duct,  and  can  restrain  that  within  certain  Umits, 

God's  sovereignty,  according  to  Dr.  Adams,  is  only  like  that  of 
a  human  government,  and  that,  again,  a  weak  one.  A  human 
government  la  strong  when  it  is  able  to  dispense  with  standing 
armies,  with  an  omnipresent  police,  with  prisons  and  dungeons :  it 
is  weak  when  its  authority  is  only  maintained  hy  these.  In  -the 
first  case,  it  rests  on  the  love  of  the  people ;  in  the  other  ease, 
ordy  on  force. 

Now,  according  to  Dr.  Adams's  t      t   &  d  eignty  is  es- 

sentially one  of  force.     He  is  not  by        rcoming  sin 

through  his  own  holiness,  but  only  b         t  g  t     utbreaka  by 

externally  apjilied  force.  So  far  £r  m  q  g  n,  he  ia  rep- 
resented as  giving  up  ail  hope  of  q  g  t  He  has  tried 
everything  in  his  power,  and  has  fail  d     H  d      othing  more. 

Dr.  Adams  speaks  of  God's  "  having  p  d  d  p  us  all  which 
the  gospel  of  bis  grace  includes,"  and  f  tl  f  1  f  that  which 
is  the  brightness  of  liis  glory."  Now,  Dr.  Adams  says,  "What 
God  will  probably  do  is,  to  go  away  and  leave  us."  God  says,  ac- 
cording to  the  idea  of  this  tract,  "  I  will  place  all  of  you,  who  sin, 
in  a  world  by  yourselves,  from  which  I  and  my  friends  will  forever 
withdraw."  In  substance,  He  gives  up,  and  acknowledges  himself 
defeated.  He  is  beaten  by  sin,  which  is  more  powerful  than  hia 
gospel.  Sin  compels  the  Deity  to  compromise  ;  to  lake  some 
souls,  and  to  leave  others ;  to  divide  the  universe,  —  love  reigning 
in  one  part  of  it,  hatred  and  wickedness  in  another. 

2.  Theseeondobjection  to  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment, 
as  taught  in  these  works,  is,  that  it  is  a  system  of  pure  material- 
ism. It  is  naturalism,  as  opposed  to  supernaturalism.  All  its  ar- 
guments from  Scripture  interpret  Scripture  according  to  its  letter, 
and  not  according  to  its  spirit.  While  much  stress  is  laid  on  the 
word  "eternal,"  no  real  eternity  is  believed  in,  or  even  conceived 
of.  The  fundamental  law  of  religious  knowledge  —  namely,  that 
a  man  must  be  born  of  the  Spirit  in  order  to  sec  the  kingdom  ;f 
God,  and  that  spiritual  things  must  be  spiritually  discerned  —  is 
wholly  lost  sight  of.  The  spiritual  world,  with  its  bliss  and  its 
woe,  is  supposed  to  be  a  contiiraation  of  the  natural  noild,  instead 
of  being  its  exact  opposite.  The  same  conditions  of  space  and 
time  are  supposed  to  prevail  there  as  here  Hell  is  regarded  by 
Dr.  Adams  as  a  large  place,  located  m  some  remote  part  of  the 
universe,  where  the  sufferings  and  blaspheiniea  ut  djmned  souls 
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and  devils  will  not  disturb  the  sentimental  happiness  of  himself 
and  his  pious  companions.  Eternity  he  regards  as  an  enormous 
and  quite  inconceivable  accumulation  of  time,  instead  of  being  the 
very  negation  of  time.  An  unlimited  quantity  of  days,  months, 
and  j-ears,  is  his  notion  of  eternity. 

In  like  manner,  all  the  argnments  by  which  the  nhool  to  which 
he  belongs  maintains  this  doctrine,  are  drawn  from  relations  which 
exist  111  this  world.  Great  use  is  made  of  the  analogies  of  human 
government.  It  is  said  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  the  Deity  to 
frrgive  sins  on  the  simple  condition  of  repentance,  without  an 
atonement,  because  it  would  not  be  safe  for  human  governments  to 
do  so.  The  government  of  God  is  made  wholly  similar  to  the  im- 
perfect and  ignorant  governments  of  men.  When  we  saj"  that 
God,  as  described  in  the  New  Testament,  is  not  a  Being  to  inflict 
everlasting  suffering  hereafter,  we  are  told  that  he  inflicts  suffering 
here ;  as  though  there  were  no  essentia!  distinction  between  the 
finite  and  the  infinite,  the  temporal  and  the  eternal.  When  we 
argue  that  God  would  not  suspend  the  eternal  destiny  of  a  aoul 
upon  the  conduct  and  the  determination  of  a  brief  earthly  life,  we 
have  instances  given  us  of  great  risks  to  which  we  are  exposed, 
and  great  evils  which  we  may  incur,  in  this  world ;  as  though 
there  were  no  difl'erence  between  a  partial  loss  and  total  destruc- 
tion. When  we  say  that  the  justice  of  God  will  not  permit  him  to 
punish  everlastingly  those  who,  like  the  heathen,  have  never  known 
Christ,  we  have  instances  given  of  those  who  have  ignorautly 
burned  themselves  or  have  fallen  down  precipices.  In  all  auch 
examples,  these  reasoners  overlook  the  essential  distuiction  between 
the  finite  and  the  infinite.  They  forget  that  all  finite  evil  can  b« 
made  the  means  of  a  greater  ultimate  good,  but  that  infinite  evil 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  those  who  are  most  Orthodos  fall  most 
easily  into  a  very  hard  and  dry  naturalism.  God  is  to  them  a  king 
sitting  on  a  throne  in  some  far  heaven  outside  of  the  world,  not  a, 
spirit  pervading  it  and  sustaining  it.  He  governs  men  from  with- 
out by  oflfering  them  rewards  and  threatening  them  with  punish- 
ments, not  by  inward  inspirations  and  influence.  He  teaches  thtm 
from  without  by  an  outward  Christ,  an  outward  Hible,  outward 
preachers,  pulpits,  creeds.  Sabbaths,  and  churches;  not  by  Christ 
formed  within  us,  not  by  epistles  and  gospels  written  on  the 
fleshly  tables  of  the  heart.  The  day  of  judgment  is  a  particular 
time,  when  God  shall  sit  on  his  throne,  and  all  appear  before  him ; 
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not  the  perpetual  spiritual  eeiitenee  pronotinced  in  eauh  human 
eoul  by  the  divine  law.  And  so  heaven  is  a  place  where  there  ia 
to  he  Knme  singing  of  psalms,  and  auch  amusemenla  as  nre  here 
considered  proper  in  OrthodoK  families  ;  hell,  another  place,  where 
souls  aie  shut  up,  to  suffer  from  phyeical  Are,  or  at  least  from 
some  external  infliction.  The  doctrine  taught  by  the  Saviour  in 
the  first  tH-elve  verses  (,f  his  first  sermon,  that  the  bnmhle,  the 
generous,  the  merciful,  are  already  blessed,  and  have  heaven  now, 
does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  comprehended.  That  heaven  and  hell 
are  in  this  world  already ;  that  truth,  love,  and  use  are  its  essence 
whilst  falsehood  and  selfishness  are  the  essence  of  hell,  —  these, 
though  rudimental  facta  of  Ciiristianity,  are  commonly  considered 
mere  mysticism.  But  those  who  do  not  see  all  this  have  not  seen 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  must  he  born  again,  into  a  new  world 
of  spiritual  ideis,  in  order  lo  see  it 

3  The  ihn  d  and  prmcipal  argument  against  the  doctrme  of  ever- 
lasting pumahment  i?  that  it  .a  incon-,%iten.t  with  the  diexne  love 
to  Ills  creaiuies  It  k  impossible  for  God  to  manifest  love  to  a 
human  being  by  mflieling  everlasting  toiment  upon  him  It  cin 
not  do  him  good,  because,  according  to  this  theory,  llie  penod  of 
probation  is  past,  and  he  has  no  power  now  to  repent  As  fir, 
theiefore,  as  the  man  himself  is  concerned,  it  is  gratuitous  suffer- 
ing—  torment  inflicted  without  any  purpose  It  cannot  be  said 
that  God  has  anv  lo\e  foi  the  soul  which  he  is  treitmg  m  this 
way  Ho  has  cast  it  off  lo  that  boul,  nevermore,  throughout 
the  ages  of  an  eierksting  exigence,  shall  God  appear  as  a  frund, 
but  always  as  an  enemv 

We  sometimes  hear  of  a  father  who  ditinherils  i  child  in  conse- 
quence ol  some  act  of  disobedience.  In  one  of  the  most  touching 
tragedies  in  the  English  language,  a  father  refuses  to  forgive  hJB 
daughter  who  had  married  contrary  to  hia  wishea.  He  leaves  her 
to  starve,  and  refuses  to  fofgive  her  or  to  see  her.  No  one  ap- 
proves of  this  conduct  in  the  parent  But  every  Orthodox  man, 
who  helievca  in  everlasting  punishment,  attributes  an  infinitely 
greater  cruelty  to  God ;  infinitely  greater,  because  the  obstinacy 
of  the  human  parent  endures  only  during  a  short  life,  but  tie 
severity  of  God  endures  forever. 

The  force  of  this  objection  is  such,  that  Dr.  Adams  bus  felt 
obliged  lo  add  to  his  tract  on  "  Everlasting  Punishment "  another 
tract  upon  Ihe  text,  "  God  is  love,"  endeavoring  to  show  a  con- 
sistency between  the  two.     But  ho  does  this  by  substituting  some- 
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thing  efse  in  the  place  of  the  last.  It  is  eurious  enough,  that  a 
niasUr  in  Israel  should  have  written  a  truct  upon  the  "  love  "  of 
God,  and  should  have  substituted  "  benevolence  "  instead  of  it.  In 
other  words,  instead  of  that  fatherly  love  to  every  individual  which 
is  the  essential  fact  revealed  in  the  gospel,  he  gives  us  a  general 
good-will  towards  the  human  race.  Sudi  a  general  benevolence  he 
finds  not  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment ; 
for,  if  love  he  only  general  good-will,  then,  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number  being  the  object,  there  is  nothing  to  complain 
of  if  a  few  are  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  the  rest.  It  is  not,  to  be 
eiiie.  easy  to  see  how  those  who  have  safely  reached  glory,  and  are 
ill  no  danger  of  relapse,  can  be  benefited  by  the  knowledge  that 
their  old  neighbors  and  friends  are  in  hell ;  but  there  may  be 
some  benefit  which  is  not  apparenL  By  quietly  substituting, 
therefore,  the  idea  of  benevolence  in  the  place  of  love,  the  difficulty 
may  be  evaded,  which  otherwise  is  unanswerable. 

But  what  an  entire  contusion  of  ideas  is  this,  which  substitutes 
a  general  benevolence  for  *  personal  affection,  good-will  towards 
the  race  for  love  to  the  individual !  It  is,  in  fact,  abolishing  the 
idea  of  Father,  and  substituting  that  of  Ruler.  The  kind  ruler, 
actuated  by  benevolence,  desires  the  good  of  all  his  subjects ;  but 
he  does  not  love  them  as  individuals.  But  the  father  loves  the 
child  with  a  wholly  different  feeling.  The  tie  is  personal,  not 
general.  It  is  one  of  mbtuol  knowledge  and  mutual  dependence. 
We  cannot  love  one  whom  we  do  not  know;  but  we  can  exercise 
benevolence  towards  him  very  easily.  Benevolence  depends  wholly 
on  the  character  of  the  benevolent  person ;  hut  love  is  drawn  out 
by  the  object  loved.  I  do  not  love  my  child  because  I  am  benevo- 
lent, but  because  it  is  my  child.  The  infant  draws  Forth  a  host  of 
feelings,  before  unknown,  in  the  mother's  heart.  She  does  not 
love  her  infant  because  she  is  a  benevolent  woman,  but  because  the 
infant  excites  her  love.  A  man  is  benevolent  towards  the  sufferers 
in  Kansas,  whom  he  has  never  seen  ;  but  he  does  not  love  them. 
lit  loves  his  wife,  hut  is  not  benevolent  towards  her.  Benevolence 
and  love,  therefore,  are  not  only  essentially  diifcrent  in  their 
nature,  origin,  and  manifestations,  but  so  difierent  as  often  to  ex- 
clude each  other. 

Now,  it  has  always  been  seen  that  God  is  benevolent.     This  is 

taught  by  natural  religion.     We  see  it  in  all  the  arrangements  of 

divine  Providence.     The  infinitely  varied  provisions  for  the  good 

of  his  creatures,  the  myriad  adaptations  by  which  their  wants  an 

40 
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met,  are  ample  evidence  of  this.  But  Christianity  cornea  to  teach 
US  Bomething  else,  ^  to  teach  us  that  God  is  our  Father,  and  so 
to  Bee  in  him  benevolence  swallowed  up  in  love.  God  does  not 
love  hia  children  because  he  is  benevolent,  but  because  they  are 
his  children.  He  does  not  love  tiem  for  the  sake  of  others,  but 
for  their  own  Bake,  Hia  love  does  not  depend  upon  their  being 
good,  pious,  or  Christian  ;  it  depends  only  upon  the  feet  that 
they  are  his  children.  This  is  the  doctrineof  the  prodigal  sonj 
in  which  wonderful  parable  it  is  more  distinctly  stated  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  New  Testament.  The  doctrine  there  taaght, 
that  there  is  more  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  who  repents  than 
over  ninety  and  nine  just  persona  who  need  no  repentance,  is  some- 
what different  from  that  other  doctrine,  that  the  redeemed  in 
heaven  look  down  with  joy  upon  the  sufferings  of  the  damned 
helow.  This  parable  teaches  that  God  has  a  personal,  fatherly 
love  towards  the  impenitent  sinner  who  has  gone  away  from  him 
mto  a  far  country.  The  father's  joy  when  his  child  returned  is 
the  evidence  of  the  love  which  had  continued  in  his  heart  while 
his  child  was  absent  from  him. 

This  being  the  character  ascribed  by  Christ  to  the  Deity,  we  as- 
sert that  it  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  everlasting 
punishment  as  taught  in  the  pamphlet  before  us.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  many  widely  ditl'erent  doctrines  to  which  the  term  "  eternal 
punishment  "  is  applied.  Some  of  these  may  not  be  inconsistent 
with  the  love  of  God.     Let  us  give  some  instances. 

Some,  by  eternal  punishment,  intend  the  punishments  of  eternity, 
as  distinguished  from  those  of  lime.  They  moan  spiritual  punish- 
ment, as  disringuished  irora  temporal  punishment.  They  mean 
the  sufferings  which  have  their  root  in  the  sight  of  eternal  things, 
as  distinguished  from  those  which  originate  in  the  sense  of  earthly 
things  —  Hufierings  which  come  to  us  from  within,  and  not  from 
without.  "  Eternal,"  in  this  sense,  describes  the  quality,  and  not 
the  quantity,  of  the  sufi'ering;  and  in  this  sense  eternal  pur.ish- 
ment  is  lot  inconsistent  with  the  divine  love.  But  this  is  not  'Jie 
sense  wiiioh  Dr.  Adams  intends. 

Some  mean  by  endless  punishment,  that,  as  long  as  men  con- 
tinue to  sin,  they  will  continue  to  suffer  i  that  sin  is  eternallv 
suffering.     But  this  is  not  the  sense  which  Dr.  Adams  intends. 

And  some  say  that  they  believe  in  eternal  punishment ;  mean- 
ing thereby,  that  the  consequences  of  sin  ai'e  everlasting,  —  either 
positively,  by  leaving  forever  some    remorseful     sorrow   in   tl» 
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mind,  or  negatively,  by  leaving  men  forever  lower  down  in  the 
scale  of  excellence  and  haijpiness  than  they  would  otherwise  be. 
But  this  is  not  what  Br.  Adams  means  by  it. 

And  some  men  believe  in  eternal  punishment  in  the  sense  of  a 
dark  background  to  the  universe,  which  will  always  continue,  a 
shadow  aa  permanent  as  light,  —necessary  for  the  full  perfection 
and  beauty  of  an  infinite  divine  creation.  Into  this  shadow  man 
may  forever  plunge  j  out  of  it  he  may  forever  emerge :  and  it 
will  always  continue  so  to  be.  But  this  is  not  the  view  taken  by 
Dr.  Adams. 

The  view  which  Dr.  Adams  takes  is  of  endless  punishment  in- 
flicted as  a  consequence  of  temporal  sin  committed  in  this  life. 
There  will  be  no  opportunity  to  repent  hereafter,  no  pardon  offered. 
There  is  nothing  done  by  God,  after  this  life,  to  save  men.  The 
heathen  who  have  never  heard  of  Christ,  unconverted  infants,  those 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  evil,  and  heretics  who 
do  not  accept  the  theory  of  Calvin  concerning  Christianityj  are  to 
be  tormented  forever  in  the  other  world.  This  view  he  thinks  not 
only  scriptural,  but  reasonable.  It  corresponds  nearly  to  the 
human  penally  of  inipriaonraent  for  life ;  except  that,  instead  of  a 
few  years  of  earthly  life,  it  is  a  never-ending  existence  ;  and, 
instead  of  simple  imprisonment,  it  is  imprisonment  with  torture 
added. 

We  are  accustomed  to  complain  of  the  "  horrors  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion j "  but  wherein  do  they  difler  in  principle  from  the  doctrine  of 
Dr.  Adams  ?  The  inquisitors  tortured  men  for  heresy  ;  Dr.  Adams 
thinks  that  God  will  do  the  same.  ITie  power  of  the  Inquisition, 
however,  was  limited,  on  the  principle.  Dolor,  si  dura,  brevis ;  si 
longa,  levin.     But  not  so  with  e      I    t    g  p        hm  nt 

That  this  view  is  absolutely   n  t     t  w   h  th    f  th    ly  i 

of  God  to  every  soul,  is  appare  t  It  w  Id  b  rap  bl  f  a 
father  to  torment   his  child   fo  n      n    q  f         p      I 

sin.     No  earthly  parent  could  bfd-ul  ght        Ha 

million  years  of  torture  upon  h       hdd  f  h  mm   ted  bj 

hiro  i  but  a  million  years  for  ei     y        f  1      t    n  w    ild  i 
trifling  penalty  compared  with  e      I    t    g  p        hm 

As  it  is  absolutely  impossibi    tdfdhdt  nth 

ground  of  the  fatherly  love  of  &  d  t  d  f  d  d  by  D  A I  m 
and   his   companions   on   other         u  d  ra  Ij      f    I       1 

benevolence,  and  the  duty  of  God  g      n  1  h        g 

is  this :  If  God  was  dethroned,  all  f       1  w     Id  B  t 
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Bin  is  always  endeavoring  to  dethrone  God  ;  therefore  it  is  his  duty 
to  use  the  most  strenuous  measures  to  preTent  this  result.  These 
strenuous  measures  consist  in  the  highest  rewards  offered  to 
obedience,  and  the  severest  punishments  threatened  to  disobedi- 
ence. But  no  punishment  is  eo  severe  as  everlasting  punishment ; 
therefore  the  benevolence  of  God  requires  him  to  threaten  it ;  and, 
if  threatened,  his  trutb  requires  him  to  inflict  it.  This  is  the  sort 
of  argument  by  which  the  doctrine  is  defended.  Its  fallacies  are 
manifest.  It  ia  based  on  a  sort  of  Manieheism,  malting  evil  a 
hostile  power  in  the  universe,  which  threatens  the  supremacy  of 
God.  It  makes  God  in  danger  of  outward  overthrow  in  consequence 
of  the  esterna!  assaults  of  sin.  But  we  have  always  supposed  that 
the  essence  of  sin  was  the  state  of  the  heart,  and  the  evil  of  sin  to 
consist  in  the  estrangement  of  the  heart  from  God,  and  not  in  any 
danger  that  Omnipotence  would  be  dethroned  by  it.  Besides, 
though  the  fear  of  future  punishment  may  restrain  the  outward 
act,  it  cannot  change  the  heart,  and  cannot,  therefore,  remove  the 
real  evil  of  sin.     Here  isi  the  fallacy  of  this  whole  argument. 

Another  weak  point  in  tlie  argument  for  everlasting  punishment 
regards  its  proof,  that  all  opportunity  for  repentance  is  confined 
to  this  life.  Only  two  or  three  texts  are  quoted  in  proof  of  this 
verj'  important  position.  One  is  taken  from  the  book  of  Ecdesi- 
astes,  and  declares,  that,  "  in  the  place  where  the  tree  falleth,  there 
it  shall  be  i  "  of  which  there  ia  no  evidence  that  it  has  any  relation 
to  the  subject ;  or,  if  it  has,  that  it  carries  the  least  authority  with 
it.  Another  passage  asserts  that  "  there  is  no  work,  nor  device, 
nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  the  grave  whiiher  thou  goeet," 
But  this  would  prove  too  much  ;  for  it  mould  prove  that  there  was 
no  knowledge  in  the  other  life.  Another  passage,  quoted  by  Dr. 
Adams  from  the  book  of  Revelation,  says,  "  Let  him  that  is  un- 
just he  unjust  still ;  "  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  men  have  no 
opportunity  hereafter  for  repentance.  But,  as  this  is  said  to  those 
who  are  in  this  world  waiting  for  the  coming  of  Christ,  it  also 
proves  too  much,  if  taken  literally ;  since  it  would  declare  that 
men  cannot  repent  even  in  this  world.  Such  is  the  extremely 
slight  foundation  on  which  this  essentiid  part  of  the  doctrine  is 
made  to  rest.  Never  was  there  so  weak  a  support  for  so  impor- 
tant a  position. 

The  arg  iments  from  reason,  by  which  our  writer  supports  this 
part  of  fail  doctrine,  are  all  taken  from  the  plane  of  the  lowest 
naturalism.     He  thinks  it  reasonable  that  the  Almighty  should 
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iuspend  the  everlasting  destiny  of  his  creatures  upon  what  they 
do  or  omit  doing  in  tliis  life,  btcause  mou,  in  earthly  transactions, 
adopt  a  eimilar  principle.  A  railroad  train  is  advertised  to  start 
at  a  certain  hour.  If  we  are  there  a  minute  too  late,  we  lose  our 
opportunity  of  going  on  an  important  jouniey.  We  think  this 
reasonable;  why,  then,  argues  Dr,  Adams,  should  we  think  it 
unreasonable  for  God  to  make  us  lose  our  chance  throughout 
eternity  if  we  do  not  take  the  opportunity  during  life?  God  hai 
given  us  full  notice,  he  says,  of  his  intention  j  we  have  been  duly 
jtificd  ;  and,  after  due  notice,  it  is  thought  reasonable,  in  earthly 


husinei 
commit  a  crii 

why  should  i 
t  1 

hf  t       ? 
All  th 


for  people  to  run  their  chance.  A  man  may 
a  minute,  for  which  he  is  sentenced  to  imprison- 
capital  punishment.     We  think  this  reasonable; 


!  think  it  unreasonable  that  God  should  send  c 


h  llj  t 


r  ik  T   th 

lu  thoughtest  me 
i  because  r 


they  apply  to  the 
ite ;  because  they 
ways,  and  whose 
th     p  ceeasities  of  human 

wh  thus,  the  Almighty 

may  say,  "Thou  thoughtest  me  altogether  such  a  one  as  thou 
thyself,"  It  is  because  man  is  weak  and  ignorant  that  he  is 
obliged  to  live  under  these  limitations.  If  we  were  able  to  do 
differently,  we  should  not  make  such  severe  consequences  flow 
from  human  ignorance  and  weakness.  We  do  such  things,  not 
because  tve  think  them  absolutely  just  and  good,  but  because  we 
cannot  help  it.  To  argue  that,  because  it  is  reasonable  for  human 
weakness  to  do  something  which  it  cannot  help,  it  is  reasonable 
for  divine  Omnipotence  to  do  an  mflnitely  more  injurious  thing  of 
the  same  kind,  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  all  logic  and  reason. 

Men  make  a  rule,  that,  if  I  am  not  at  the  station  when  the  train 
starts,  I  shall  lose  my  trip  for  that  day.  Yes  ;  but  suppose  the 
rule  should  be,  that,  if  I  arrived  a  moment  too  late,  I  should  be 
crucified.  Suppose  a  father  should  give  full  notice  to  his  children, 
'henever  any  of  them  mispronounced  a  word,  he  should  he 
it  it  is  easier,  according  to  Dr.  Adams's  theory, 
to  make  a  mistake,  than  not  to  commit  the  sins 
be  punished  with  everlasting  torment.  "  What 
is  there,  being  a  father,"  who  would  cause  his 
into  the  world  exposed  to  such  fearful  risks  j 
40* 


burned  olive, 
for  a  child 
for  which  il 
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who  would  allow  them  to  be  bom  with  constitutiona  tending  in- 
eviiabiy  to  sin,  the  iiieyitable  coDsequence  of  which,  after  a  few 
short  jears  of  life,  is  never-ending  torment,  the  uniy  possible  es- 
ea]>e  fi-om  which  is  salvation  through  a  Being  of  whom  the  majority 
never  heard,  according  to  a  Bj'Btem  which  the  majority  cannot 
believe,  and  by  a  process,  which,  except  by  a  special  help,  none  of 
them  are  able  to  accomplish?  We  should  say,  that  we  would  not 
have  children  under  these  conditions.  It  were  better  that  suih 
children  had  never  been  bom.  If  we  then,  being  evil,  would  not 
subject  our  children  to  such  risk,  how  much  less  would  our  Father 
in  heaven  do  anything  of  the  kind ! 

The  reply  to  such  arguments,  by  those  whom  Thomas  Burnet 
calls  the  "  unmerciful  doctors  "  and  "  ferocious  theologians,"  is 
always  the  same.  Because  finite  evil  exists,  and  is  not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  divine  plan,  therefore  infinite  evil  may  also  exist,  and 
not  be  inconsistent  with  the  divine  plan.  Uecauae  one  may  sufier 
for  a  time  in  this  world,  therefore  he  may  be  compelled  to  suffer 
forever  in  the  other  world.  It  ia  assumed  that  there  is  uo  essen- 
tial distinction  between  time  and  eternity,  between  fljiite  and  in- 
finite evil.  Here  is  the  immense  fallacy  of  the  argument.  The 
difference  is  simply  this;  All  finite  suffering,  however  great,  is  as 
nothing  when  compared  with  everlasting  happiness  afterwards ;  but 
all  finite  happiness,  however  great,  is  as  nothing  when  compared 
with  everlasting  suffering  afterwards.  If  we  deny,  therefore,  the 
doctrine  of  everlasting  suffering,  evil  virtually  disappears  from  the 
uiiivecse  ;  if  we  accept  it,  good  virtually  disappears,  as  far  as  the 
sufferers  are  concerned.  If  all  evil  is  finite,  Uie  goodness  of  God 
can  be  fully  justified  ;  but,  if  to  any  one  it  is  infinite,  no  such 
theodicy  is  possible. 

This  is  the  fatal  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punish- 
ment. It  clouds  the  face  of  the  heavenly  Father  with  impenetra- 
ble gloom.  It  takes  away  the  best  consolations  of  the  gospcL 
When  Jesus  tells  ua  to  forgive  our  enemies,  that  we  may  he  like 
our  heavenly  Father,  who  sends  his  blessings  upon  the  evil  and  the 
good,  this  doctrine  adds,  that  God's  character  is  thus  forgiving  only 
in  this  world ;  but  that,  in  the  other  world  he  will  torment  his 
enemies  forever  in  hopeless  suffering  W  hen  we  seek  consolition 
amid  the  griefs  and  sepai'aliona  of  thia  world  bj  lool  mg  to  a  bet- 
ter world,  where  all  tears  will  be  wiped  awaj  we  have  presented 
to  us  instead  this  awful  vision  of  uumitagated  hjrior  Instead  of 
finite  evil  being  swallowed  up  into  mfi  ute  |,ood  it  dirkens  down 
into  infinite  woe- 
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Dr.  Adams  quotes  Thomas  Burnet,  Master  of  the  Charter-house, 
as  a  striking  instance  of  one,  who,  though  he  denied  or  doubted 
this  doctrine,  admitted,  nevertheless,  that  the  Scriptures  were 
probably  against  him.  He  quotes  him  eorreclly  as  saying,  "  Hu- 
man nature  shrinks  from  the  very  name  of  eternal  punishment; 
yet  the  Scriptures  seem  to  hold  the  other  side."  Though  Dr. 
Adan-'s  gives  the  Latin,  and  refers  to  the  page  of  the  hook,  let  us 
hope,  for  his  own  sake,  that  he  quotes  it  at  second-hand ;  which, 
as  he  twice  misspells  the  name,  ia  not  unlikely;  for  Dr.  liurnet,  so 
far  from  admitting  that  the  Scriptures  are  "  probably  against  him," 
concludes,  after  an  examination  of  the  leading  passages,  that  thev 
prove  nothing  certainly  as  to  the  eternal  duration  of  future  punish- 
ment. He  quotes  the  passage  in  which  the  Jewish  servant  is  said  to 
become  a  slave  ybrei'er,  —  meaning  till  the  year  of  jubilee;  in  which 
circnmdsion  is  called  an  everlasiing  covenant,  —  meaning  that  it 
shall  be  abolished  by  the  same  divine  authority ;  in  which  the  land 
of  Canaan  was  given  for  an  everlasting  possession  to  Abraham  and 
his  seed,  from  which  they  have  long  since  been  expelled ;  &o.  Dr. 
Burnet  does,  indeed,  say  that  the  Scriptures  seem  to  favor  the  doc- 
trine he  opposes ;  hut  he  then  goes  on  to  show  that  such  is  not 
the  case.  He  also  "  awakens  antiquity,"  and  calls  to  his  lud  the 
merciful  doctors  of  the  early  church  (Justin  Martyr,  Jerome,  the 
Gregories,  &c.)  lo  support  his  hope  in  a  merely  limited  future  suf- 

We  will  now  consider  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  texts  usually 
adduced  in  support  of  this  doctrine.  Of  these  texts,  there  are 
some  sis  or  seven  only  upon  which  much  stress  is  laid;  and  of 
these  the  principal  ones  are  as  follows ;  — 

1.  Matt.  18  :  8,  "  Having  two  eyes,  two  hands,'*  &c,  "  to  be 
cast  into  hell  fire,"  or  "  into  everlasting  Are  "  (rfi  nS^  ji>  aliii'top)  — 

2.  Matt.  23  :  46,  "  These  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  (eter- 
nal) punishment,  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal  (xdXaair 
aliiiviof  and  i^w^i'  atilii'toi').  The  same  adjective  is  used  in  both 
places  here,  in  the  Greek. ;  but  our  translators  have  seen  fit  to  ten- 
der it  "  everlasting  "  in  the  first  place,  and  "  eternal "  in  the  sec- 
ond. There  is  no  authority  for  such  a  different  translation.  The 
word  xukaatg,  translated  "  punishment,"  occurs  in  one  other 
place  in  the  Kew  Testament:  this  is  (1  John  4:18),  "Perfect 
love  easteth  out  fear,  because  fear  hath  torment."  In  this  last  in- 
stance, it  is  evident  that  the  idea  of  punishment  is  not  found,  but 
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only  that  of  suffering.  In  the  LXX.  (Ezek.  14 :  3,  4,  7)  it  is 
translateil  "  stumbling-lilock,"  and  means,  b ays  Schleusner  (Lexi- 
con in  LXX.),  "  aE  that  is  the  source  of  misfortune  or  ButFering." 
Donnegan  gives  as  its  meaning,  "  the  act  of  clipping  or  pruning  j 
generally,  TH&tnetion,  restraint,  reproof,  check,  chastisement ;  lit. 
and  met.,  punishment." 

The  true  trauslMion  of  the  passage,  then,  is,  — 

"  These  shall  go  away  into  the  suffer  igs  or  ]  un  shments  of  eter- 
nity 1  and  the  righteous,  into  the  life  of  etern  tv 

The  simple,  direct,  and  natural  mean  g  therefo  e  of  this  pas- 
sage is,  that,  hesides  temporal  joy  a  d  suffenng  there  are  eternal 
joy  and  suffering :  besides  the  joys  and  sufler  n^s  vh  ch  have  their 
root  in  time  and  in  temporal  thingii  here  a  e  jujs  and  sufferinp 
which  have  their  root  in  eternity  an  1  n  e  er  al  tl  ngs.  In  the 
twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew,  the  sufferings  of  eternity  are  de- 
scribed as  following  directly  upon  judgment,  and  aa  being  its  nat- 
ural consequence.  The  judgment  on  each  soul  consists,  according 
to  this  passage,  in  showingitits  real  character.  Both  the  good  and 
the  bad  are  represented  as  needing  such  a  judgment  as  this. 
Until  the  judgment  takes  place,  men  are  described  as  being  igno- 
rant of  the  true  nature  of  their  own  past  conduct.  They  do  not 
know  their  own  good  or  their  own  evil:  they  do  not  understand 
themselves  as  they  really  are.  They  have  done  good  and  bad  ac- 
tions, but  have  not  understood  the  value  of  those  actions.  They 
have  not  seen,  that  in  every  deed  of  charity,  in  every  act  of  hum- 
ble benevolence,  they  were  helping  Christ  and  his  cause.  They 
have  not  understood,  that,  by  every  selflsh  and  cruel  deed,  they 
■wore  injuring  iheii-  Master.  But  the  judgment  reveals  al!  this  to 
them,  Olid  lifts  them  immedialely  out  of  temporal  joy  or  pain 
into  eternal  joy  or  pain.  They  rise  out  of  temporal  things  into 
eternal  things,  and  the  new  insight  is  to  them  a  source  of  spiritual 
joy  or  spiritual  suffering. 

In  some  instances,  if  atdnos  were  translated  "  everlasting  "  of 
"  never-ending,"  it  would  make  such  palpable  nonsense,  that  oiir 
translators  have  been  obliged  to  give  it  an  entirely  different  ren- 
dering. Thus  (3  Tim.  1  :  0  ,■  Tit.  1 :  2)  we  have  the  phrase  ni/d 
KjifojF  aluifunP ;  which  would  be,  literally,  "before  eternity,"  or 
"before  everlasting  time  began,"  according  to  the  common  render- 
ing. They  hove,  therefore,  ironslated  it "  before  the  world  began." 
In  the  same  way  (Matt.  24 :  3 ;  1  Cor.  10:  11),  they  are  obliged 
to  change  their  usual  rendering,  or  they  would  haie  to  say,  "  So 
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Bhall  it  be  at  the  end  of  forever ; "  or,  "  The  ends  of  eternity 
have  arrived." 

Mark  9  :  43-50,  it  is  said  that  the  "worm  does  not  die"  in  Ge- 
henna, and  "  the  fire  is  not  quenched."  This,  therefore,  ia  thought 
to  teach  the  doctiine  of  never-ending  punishment  herentler;  but 
this  was  a  proverbial  expression,  takeu  from  tlie  book  of  Isaiah. 

Chap.  66  :  24,  the  |)rophet  sayB,  that,  in  the  times  of  the  Mes- 
aiah,  all  men  shall  come,  and  worship  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah ; 
end  shall  then  go  out,  and  look  upon  the  dead  bodies  of  the  men 
who  had  transgressed  against  the  Lord;  "for  their  worm  shall 
not  die  neither  shall  their  fire  be  quenched ;  and  they  shall  he  an 
abh  rr    g  It  fl  Ob         ir,  therefore,  is  not  making  an 

o  al  doc  lal  ta  m  t,  b  h  s  quoting  from  Isaiah.  Now, 
h    p       g  I       h     f  punishment  of  the  soul  here- 

f       b  h    d  f    h     bodies  of  transgressors  in  the 

■Ji  )    f  H  1       fi      a  d       e  worms  in   that  valley  were 

1         g  n  When  Isaiah  saya,  "  Their 

m     h  11  d  h       h       be   quenched,"  he   expresses 

m      1      h         le    d  wh   1    would  fall  upon  them.     The 

fi  i    1  f    I         '   y    f  Hinnom  have  long  since  disap- 

p  d  b  h  1  h  fi  lai-ted  was  the  emblem,  to  the  Jews, 
of  the  deslmction  which  was  to  fall  oiion  those  who  resisted  the 
will  of  Jehovah.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  idea  of 
eternity,  which  is  not  in  the  original  image,  should  be  added  in  the 
figure.  The  fire  and  the  worms  were  to  last  in  the  valley  of  Hin- 
nom as  long  as  there  wer«  idolaters  to  be  punished  for  their  idola- 
try; and  so  the  s|iiritual  suffering  consequent  upon  sin  lasta  as  long 
as  sin  ksta.  Siu  is  perpetual  misery  ;  conscience  is  a  worm  which 
never  dies  ;  bad  passions  are  a  fire  which  ia  never  extinguished. 
This  is  the  simple  and  natural  meaning  of  this  passage. 

3.  Matt.  26 :  24.  In  this  passage,  as  it  stands  in  our  translation, 
Jesiia  says  concerning  Judas,  "  Woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the 
Son  ol  man  is  betrayed !  It  were  good  for  that  man  if  he  had  never 
been  born."  (Mark  14 :  21.)  The  argument  is,  that,  if  it  were 
good  for  Judas  not  to  have  been  bom,  it  must  be  impossible  that 
he  should  ever  rejient  and  be  saved ;  because,  if  he  should  ever  be 
Baveil,  and  his  punishment  should  cease  (though  at  ever  so  remote 
a  period),  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  have  been  bori:  than  not 
to  have  been  born  ;  since  there  would  remain  an  eternity  of  ha]]- 
piness  to  be  enjoyed  afterwards.  And  if  this  be  true  ol'  Judas,  it 
may  be  also  true  of  others. 
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But,  ill  reply  to  this  argument,  we  say,  — 

1.  The  translation  is  doubtfuL  The  literal  translation  is,  "  Woe 
to  that  man  bj  whom  the  Son  of  man  is  betrajed!  It  had  been 
good  for  him  if  that  man  had  never  been  born."  This  ia  the  literal 
rendering  of  the  Greek ;  and  the  apparent  meaning  seems  to  be, 
"  that  it  had  been  good  for  the  Son  of  man  if  Judas  hod  not  been 
batn."  Jesus  seems  to  say  that  it  is  a  great  woe  to  him,  a  great 
sorrow,  to  be  betrayed  by  one  of  his  own  friends,  by  a  member  of 
his  own  household.  It  would  have  been  good  for  Jeeus,  if  thia 
traitor,  who  was  to  wound  his  heart  so  deei)ly,  had  never  existed. 

2.  But,  retaining  our  present  translation,  the  natural  application 
of  it  U  to  th!s  life.  It  means  simply  this :  The  eartlily  life  of  thia 
man  Is  su  entire  tailure.  His  life  is  wholly  thrown  away.  He  had 
better  never  have  been  in  the  world,  than  to  stand,  as  he  will  to  all 
time,  a  monument  of  the  basest  treachery.  The  idea  of  the  future 
life  does  nut  come  in  at  all  here. 

On  the  whole,  one  must  feel,  in  reading  these  books  and  tracts, 
that  such  writers  are  more  to  be  pitied  than  to  be  blamed. 
Confined  in  the  atrait-jacket  of  an  austere  theology ;  stoeped  to  the 
lips  in  Calvinism ;  working  painfully  all  his  life  in  sectarian  har- 
ness; with  an  angry  hsaven  over  his  head,  and  a  ruined  earth 
about  his  feet ;  his  friends  and  neighbors  dropping  into  hell  by 
thousands  every  year ;  never  having  had  any  real  sight  of  the 
blessed  face  of  Jesus ;  having  for  them  no  hope  full  of  immortality, 
but,  instead  thereof,  a  terror  full  of  damnation,  —  even  a  kindly 
nature  and  an   affectionate   heart  must  sufier,    be   dwarfed   and 

It  is  not  an  agreeable  task  to  refute  such  errors ;  but  believing 
them  equally  destructive,  in  their  tendency,  to  piety  and  morali- 
ty, —  corrupting  the  Christian  life  at  its  centre,  and  weakening  its 
chief  source  of  power,  —  we  feel  it  a  duty  not  to  be  avoided.  Ad- 
vancing age  does  not  make  us  conservative  in  regard  to  such  doc- 
trines. The  longer  we  live,  the  more  we  see  of  their  evil  tendency. 
When  young,  we  shrank  from  attacking  them,  fearing  lest  they 
might  contain  some  truth  beyond  the  range  of  our  limited  ex- 
perience. But,  having  come  to  see  wherein  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tian truth  lies  in  all  varieties  of  pious  experience,  we  know  that 
this  doctrine  is  an  excrescence,  weakening  always  Uie  vita!  power 
of  the  gospel.  It  rests  on  custom,  on  cowardice,  on  the  fear  of 
change,  not  on  any  positive  insight  or  substantial  kiiotvledge. 
But,  as  Tertullian  declared  of  another  doctiiue  defended  by  pre< 
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OP(!cnt,  "Christ  did  not  say,  '  I  am  the  Custom,'  but,  'I  am  the 
Truth.'  " 

The  time  will  come  in  which  the  Christian  Church  mill  look  hack 
upon  ita  past  helicf  in  this  doctrine  as  it  looks  bai^k  now  on  its 
former  uniyersal  belief  in  the  duty  of  persecution,  the  primacy  of 
the  pope,  or  the  atonement  made  hy  Christ  to  Satan.  It  will  re- 
gard it  with  (ho  horror  with  which  it  now  regards  its  former  uni- 
versal conviction,  that  God  was  pleased  when  his  children  burned 
each  other  alive  for  difEereuee  of  opinion.  We  now  shudder  when 
we  hear  of  "  An  Act  of  Faith,"  consisting  in  burning  at  the 
stake  ten  or  twenty  Jews  and  Protestants.  Our  children  will 
shudder  with  a  still  more  inward  grief  that  we  could  make  it  an 
act  of  faith  to  believe  that  God  bums  millions  of  his  own  children 
in  unquenchable  fire  forever  because  they  deny  Calvin's  view  of 
the  atonement,  or  the  Church  definition  of  the  Trinity,  or  because 
of  any  possible  amount  of  sin  committed  in  this  world. 

We  now  proceed  to  add  some  remarks  upon  a  recent  work  by 
l)r.  Thompson  of  New  York,  a  zealous  and  favorite  disciple  of  the 
late  Dr.  Taylor  of  New  Haven.  This  book,  the  title  of  which  is, 
"  Love  and  Penalty,"  consists  of  nine  lectures  delivered  in  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle. 

With  the  contents  of  some  of  the  chapters  we  have  nothing  to 
do.  All  the  arguments  for  retribution,  derived  from  the  nature 
of  God,  the  nature  of  man,  the  course  of  Providence,  the  demerit 
of  sin,  have  for  their  object  to  prove  what  all  Christians  fully  be- 
lieve. Unitarians  and  Universalists,  Theodore  Parker  and  R.  W. 
Emerson,  teach  retribution,  present  and  future,  with  a  force  which 
leaves  little  need  of  additional  arguments  from  Orthodoxy.  They 
teach  a  periect  and  inevitable  retribution,  proceeding  both  from  the 
truth  and  goodness  of  God,  hy  means  of  which  every  man  reaps  as 
he  BOWS.  Orthodoxy,  they  complain,  teaches  no  such  full  and  per- 
fect retribution.  All  that  pan  of  this  volume,  therefore,  wliicii  is 
intended  to  show  the  probability  of  retribution,  ia  wasted,  so  far  as 
any  opposers  are  concerned.  In  this  part  of  his  book.  Dr.  Thomp- 
son fights  as  one  who  beats  the  air.  He  is  very  aeaious  to  dis- 
prove that  which  no  one  asserts,  to  prove  that  which  no  one 
denies,  and  to  show  the  folly  of  a  position  which  no  one  assumes. 

The  confusion  referred  to  runs  through  the  whole  book;  and 
perhaps  there  is  no  better  illustration  than  this  volume  present* 
of  that  logical  fallacy  which  is  called  "  the  irrelevant  couclusion." 
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This  fuUacy  coneiets  in  proving  one  thing,  and  making  men  think 
you  have  proved  another.  Dr.  Thompson's  hearers  aaw  that  he 
proved  future  retrihulion,  and  thought  that  he  proved  eternal  jiun 
ishraent.  We  do  not  suppose  that  he  intended  to  sophisticate 
them ;  the  difficulty  seems  rather  to  be,  that  he  has  sophisticated 
himself.  The  iffnoi-atio  deiichi  is  b  his  own  mind.  He  thinks, 
because  he  sees  penalty,  that  he  has  seen  vengeance  ;  that,  because 
he  has  established  retribution,  he  has  demonstrated  everhtstiiig 
punishment. 

A  reasoner  has,  no  doubt,  a  perfect  right  to  try  to  prove  two  dis- 
tinct and  independent  projiositions ;  but  he  must  keep  them  dis- 
tinct and  independent,  and  not  pretend  to  be  [iroving  one  when  he 
is  proving  the  other.  He  has  also  a  perfect  right,  if  he  desires  to 
establish  one  proposition,  to  prove  another,  as  the  first  step  towards 
it;  but  he  has  no  right  to  assume  or  imply  that  he  has  made  out 
one  of  bis  points,  when  he  has  only  shown  the  probability  of  the 

Now,  our  author  {p.  19)  declares  that  he  has  one  object;  viz., 
to  show  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment.  He 
Bays,  "  It  will  be  the  aim  of  this  series  of  lectures  to  show  that  the 
ductrine  of  ihc  eternal  punishment  of  the  icicked  is  in  entire  har- 
moiay  with  the  pateitial  character  of  God,"  He  then  proceeds  to 
give  the  substance  of  his  argument,  under  ei^ht  heads.  Six  of 
these  only  prove  future  retrihulion,  and  only  two  of  them  have  any 
direct  bearing  upon  the  main  question.  Yet,  through  all  of  them, 
there  runs  a  quiet  assumption,  that  they  are  bearing  directly  on 
the  main  question.  This  is  the  radical  sophism  of  the  whole 
volume.     We  may  see  this  more  plainly  by  analyzing  some  of  his" 

His  first  posi  h  Le  I         Own  -whh 

is  appealed  to  g  g  iz      h  pu 

justice  in  a  God  dm  h  b 

tial  to   the  mo  al  1>        —  ^ 

which  he  could  mm     d    h  fi  d  h  m 

intelligent  creat 

Before  attem])ting  to  demonstrate  anj  theorem,  it  is  important 
to  define  its  terms.  An  accurate  definition  at  first  of  what  we  wish 
to  prove  would  often  make  a  long  discussioa  unnecessary.  What 
is  meant  by  the  "  attribute  of  punitive  jusHee  "  ?  Does  it  mean 
that  God  s  nature  is  such  that  he  causes  happiness  to  flow  from 
goodness,  and  suffering  from  wickedness,  in  the  constitution  of  the 
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nniverseP  If  this  is  meant,  Dr.  Thompson  will  find  no  one  to  op- 
pose him;  for  all  this  can  take  place  in  perfect  accordance  with 
divine  love  to  the  sinner  himself.  What  he  needs  is  suffering: 
this  is  the  way  bj-  which  he  is  to  be  cured  of  that  ain  which  is  a 
greater  evil  than  suffering.  Or  does  the  author  mean,  by  "  puni- 
tive justice,"  some  attribute  of  the  divine  nature  which  finds  pleas- 
ure in  punishing  the  sinner,  without  regard  to  anj-  good  which  is 
to  come  from  it,  either  to  him  or  to  any  one  else  ?  Apparently,  this 
last  is  what  he  means ;  for  he  goes  on  to  quote  from  Pagan  author- 
iliea  and  Pagan  religions,  to  show  that  conscience  in  man  requires 
that  the  wicked  should  be  punished,  without  any  regard  to  any 
good  to  result  from  it.  But  these  authorities  only  show,  that,  in 
the  one-sided  action  of  man's  nature,  the  sense  of  justice  acts  in- 
dependeiidy  of  love.  What  Dr.  Thompson  has  undertaken  to 
show  is,  that  it  can  act  in  God  in  harmony  with  love.  In  man, 
conscience  produces  hatred  of  sin,  without  regard  to  the  good  of 
the  sinner ;  but  the  divine  conscience  acts  in  no  such  one-sided  way, 
"Mercy  and  truth  meet  together;  righteousness  and  jieaee  kiss 
each  other."  The  law  is  rindicateu  and  the  smner  benefited  at 
the  same  moment. 

The  atonement  of  Christ,  objectivilj  considered  consisted  ex- 
actly in  this,  that  he  shoived  a  perfect  reconciliation,  m  his  own 
life,  of  God's  hatred  to  fun,  and  loie  to  the  sinner  ^o  one  was 
ever  so  averse  from  sin,  no  one  was  ever  so  in  s^mpathi  with  the 
sinner,  as  Jesus.  The  power  ot  his  life,  death,  and  higher  life,  lay 
in  this  union  of  holiness  and  love.  This  was  the  objective  ati 
ment  in  Christ,  and  in  this  he  was  God  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
who  has  seen  him  has  seen  the  Father.  The  Christianized  ( 
science,  following  Christ,  pities  the  sinner,  while  it  abhors  the 
Christian  legislation  lays  aside  the  vindictive  tendencies  of  natural 
law,  and  seeks  at  the  same  time  to  destroy  evil,  to  protect  society, 
and  to  reform  the  criminal.  From  this  gospel  view  our  author  re- 
mands us  to  Paganism,  and  to  the  dicta  of  the  natural  conscience 
muniegeneiatt  man.  These  testimonies  only  show,  that  conscience, 
in  i<«  unregeneiate  state,  demands  that  the  sinner  be  punished, 
and  lots  not  cue  whether  that  punishment  does  him  good  or 
harm,  makes  him  better  or  worse.  But  conscience,  when  Chris- 
tianized, does  caie  it  wishes  to  save  the  sinner,  while  it  punishes 
the  sin.  As  far  as  the  natuial  conscience  goes,  it  speaks  tmly  in 
Baying  that  evil  should  follow  sin.     But  why  it  should  follow  it, 
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and  what  shall  be  the  result,  it  does  not  say.     That  was  left  to 
Christ  to  reveal. 

Dr.  Thompson  himself  hears  witness,  unoonsciousiy,  to  the  truth 
of  this  distinction.  Along  with  his  testimonies  from  the  Heathen 
conscience,  he  gives  ua  two  testimoniea  from  the  Christian  con- 
science. The  one  is  his  own  feelings  on  seeing  a  woman  carried 
to  thii  Tombs.  He  says  he  felt  sympathy  for  her,  and  would  fain 
have  saved  her  from  that  shame,  while  he  wished  her  crime  to  bo 
punished.  The  other  is  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Bushneil,  that  the 
"  necessary  reason  "  why  wicked  people,  remaining  wicked,  should 
not  he  in  heaven,  is,  that  it  would  d 
These  two  Christians,  the  f  h 
tify  to  punishment  proee  dmg  f  k   1       h        y       d       d 

^ve  law,  such  aa  the  Pag  at    i  ts   b      p        hm     t 

having  a  reasonable  end,      h  i     t  p    .p  d  mp        d 

with  sympathy  for  the  sin 

Another  position  ofDTh]         lahw  td 

nary,  that  it  needs  more  d  H     fifth  p    j      t 

this :  "  The  high  and  iocred  FalherJ     dwh    h  (k    g   p  I         als 
is  a  Fatherhood  in  Chriil  t         d   th       vil    lot    h  nd  n  t  a 

general  Fatherhood  of  i  d        m      t    I  d  hies   ng  for  He 

A  certain  want  of  logical  clearness  in  our  author's  mind  appears 
in  the  very  statement  of  this  proposition.  He  joins  together  a 
positive  and  a  negative,  which  have  no  antithetical  relation.  We 
entirely  agree  wili  him,  that  the  Fatherhood  of  God  is  not  one 
of  indiseriminate  love  and  blessing  for  the  race ;  but  we  utterly 
reject  the  proposition,  that  the  Fatherhood  which  Christ  reveals  is 
only  one  towards  those  who  love  him.  The  apostle  John  tells  us 
that  "  we  love  him  because  he  first  loved  us."  And  again :  "  Here- 
in i^  love  1  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent 
his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  The  doctrine  of  tlie 
apostle  is  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  Dr.  Thompson.  The  modern 
divine  teaches  that  God  only  loves  those  who  fitst  love  hira;  but 
ths  ancient  divine  teaches  that  only  by  God'a  loving  us  first  do  we 
come  to  love  hira.  Nor  is  this  doctrine  peculiar  to  John,  It  is  a 
fundamental  truth  of  the  New  Testament,  that  God's  fatherly  love, 
manifested  to  the  soul,  creates  an  answering  love,  and  that  nothing 
else  can  create  it.  Jesus  said  of  the  woman,  "  She  loved  much ; 
but  to  whom  little  is  forgiven,  the  same  loveth  little.'  God's  for- 
giving love  comes  first,  and  creates  a  grateful  love  in  return.    And 
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again  we  read  (John  3:16),  "God  so  loved  the  worlil,  that  he 
gave  his  only-begotten  Son."  He  therefore  loved  the  worJd  while 
it  was  still  alienated  from  him.  And  again  we  ate  told  by  the 
Saviour  (Matt.  5 : 44)  to  "  love  our  enemies,  that  He  may  be  the 
children  of  our  Father  in  heaven,"  who  loves  his  enemies. 

Possibly  our  friend  may  say,  "  Yes,  God  loves  the  suiner ;  bitt 
he  does  not  love  him  with  a  fatkerlij  love,  but  only  with  a  genera! 
love."  Perhaps  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  raaj  be  used  in  the 
Tabernacle  Church,  New  York,  which  does  not  contain  the  Paia 
ble  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  Only  on  some  such  puppoiition  can  we 
account  for  this  assertion  of  Br,  Thompson,  that  the  high  and 
sacred  Fatherhood  which  the  gospel  reveals  is  a  Fithcrhood  in 
Christ  towards  those  who  love  him."  Is  that  "  hijh  aad  sacred 
Fallterhood  of  God"  revealed  anywhere  more  fully  and  plamly 
than  in  this  parable?  and  docs  it  not  teach  eapressly  that  the 
father  loved  the  son,  while  he  was  absent,  aa  a  son  ?  Is  not  his 
joy  at  the  return  of  his  son  the  evidence  of  that  lo^e  whith  clung 
t«  him  while  he  was  away?  Even  after  the  son  returned,  he  had 
not  begun  to  love  his  father  as  a  son :  he  did  not  think  he  had  any 
right  to  do  so.  He  did  not  expect  that  his  father  would  love  him 
again :  he  only  expected  to  be  as  a  servant.  It  is  evidemiy,  then, 
utterly  false  to  say  that  God's  Fatherhood,  revealed  in  the' gospel, 
is  only  a  Fatherhood  towards  those  who  love  him ;  it  is  a  Father- 
hood to  those  who  hate  him  and  to  those  who  fear  him.  His  love 
creates  theirs,  and  is  not  created  by  it.  Such  a  doctrine  aa  this  of 
Dr.  Thompson,  if  generally  believed,  would  sap  the  foundations  of 
Christian  life,  and  turn  the  gospel  of  reconciling  grace  into  a  cold 
system  of  retribution. 

As  a  proof  of  this  melancholy  opinion,  —  an  opinion  which  takes 
the  life  out  of  the  gospel,  —  the  author  relies  chiefly  on  that  pas- 
sage in  which  Jesus  says  to  the  Jews  that  they  were  of  their  father 
the  devil.  (John  8 :  44.)  From  this  be  argues  that  they  had  no 
right  to  regard  God  as  Father,  and  that  no  one  has  that  right  ex- 
cept pious  believers  in  Christ.  But  was  not  God  at  that  very  mo- 
ment tteir  Father,  in  the  same  way  that  the  father  of  the  prodigal 
son  WHS  his  father  while  he  was  yi't  in  the  far  country  P  Tiie  prod- 
igal son  could  not  see  his  father's  love :  while  absent  from  him,  he 
could  not  teil  how  much  his  fiither  loved  him.  Oidy  when  he  re- 
turned, and  came  back  to  his  father's  bouse,  could  he  behold  that 
blessed  countenance  and  fee!  that  pardoning  love.  But  none  the 
le^B  did  his  father  love  him  duimg  all  tbij:  nbaencej  none  the  less 
did  he  desire  his  return. 
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When  Jeaua  naid  to  the  unbelieving  Jews,  "  Ye  are  of  joiir  father 
the  devil,"  was  he  describing  God's  state  of  mind,  or  their  state 
of  raind?  Did  ho  mean  that  Ood  was  alienated  from  them,  or 
that  they  were  alienated  from  God?  He  evidently  meant  to  say 
that  they  were  in  a  deDilish  state  of  mind;  that  in  their  character 
and  feelings  they  partook  of  the  spirit  of  the  devil,  and  not  of  the 
spirit  of  God.  He  was  describing  their  position  in  relation  to 
God,  not  God's  position  in  relation  to  them.  The  text,  therefore, 
appears  to  have  no  direct  bearing  on  the  subject.  It  teaches,  in- 
deed, that  they  could  haie  no  truly  filial  feeling  towards  God ;  but 
it  does  not  show  that  he  might  not  have  a  truly  parental  feeling 
towards  them.  If  they  could  not  truly  say,  "  Abba,  Father,"  he 
could  say,  "  My  son,  give  me  thy  heart." 

We  dwell  on  this  because  our  author  seems  to  us  to  have  as- 
sumed a  position  injurious,  if  not  fatal,  to  the  most  vital  force  of 
the  gospel.  That  which  subdues  and  converts  the  heart,  and  makes 
all  things  new  in  the  soul,  is  not  to  he  told,  that  God  will  be  our 
Father  when  we  love  him,  but  that  he  is  our  Father  now.  "  Here- 
in is  love  i  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us."  "  Ood 
commends  his  love  toward  us,  that,  while  tM  were  sinners,  Christ 
died  fur  US."  But  why  multiply  quotations  to  prove  that  which  is 
written  on  the  face  of  the  gospel,  and  to  which  all  Christian  ex- 
perience bears  testimony  ?  It  is  God's  love  to  us,  descending  in 
Christ,  while  we  are  estranged  and  far  off,  which  draws  up  our 
afiection  to  him :  it  is  not  our  love  which  takes  the  initiative,  and 
draws  his  down. 

The  sixth  position  argues  future  retribution  from  the  demerit  of 
sin,  and  asserts  that  "  no  punishment  equal  to  the  demerit  of  sm 
is,  or  can  be,  inflicted  in  the  present  life." 

The  boldness  of  this  proposition  is  only  equalled  by  the  poverty 
of  the  reasoning  by  which  it  is  supported.  To  assert  that  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  God  adequately  to  punish  sin  in  this  world,  is  to 
profess  a  knowledge  of  lire  resources  of  Omnipotence,  and  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  deserts  of  man,  which  it  seecns  to  us  presump- 
tuous to  claim.  On  this  point  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge.  An 
a  priori  ai^ument  to  prove  that  God  cannot  punish  sin  in  this  life 
as  much  as  it  deserves  to  be  punished,  can  carry  conviction  to  no 
mind  which  possesses  any  intellectual  humility. 

The  seventh  position  declares  that  "  there  is  no  conceivable  mode 
tnd  no  i-evealed  promise  by  which  the  Fatherhood  of  God  can 
make  one,  dying  in  impenitence  and  uubtlief,  holy  and  blessed  in 
ibe  future  world." 
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ThJa  is,  of  course,  the  very  key-stone  of  the  ailment  m  support 
of  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment.  The  burden  of  ])roof 
rests  upon  those  who  assert  that  doctrine.  It  is  not  enough  that 
Scripture  does  not  expressly  declare  that  there  is  an  opportunity 
in  the  other  life  for  repentance  and  pardon ;  for  Scripture  is  deal- 
ing with  us  in  this  life,  and  has  no  occasion  to  say  much  of  the 
opportunities  of  the  other.  Those  who  wish  to  prove  that  there 
is  no  opportunity  hereafter  must  show  some  text  which  expressly 
declares  it.  No  such  text  is  produced,  and  there  is  no  such  te.tt 
in  the  Bihle.  If  Jesus  had  said,  "  You  must  repent  in  this  life,  for 
after  death  there  will  be  no  opportynity ; "  or,  "  At  death,  man's 
spiritual  condition  is  finally  determined ; "  or,  "  After  this  life,  man 
cannot  turn  from  evil  to  good,"  —  we  should  have  some  distinct 
proof  of  the  doctrine.     But  now  we  have  none. 

The  Parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  is  referred  to  more  than  once 
by  our  author^in  support  of  his  position.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  in 
regard  to  this,  that  the  most  Orthodox  commentators,  provided 
they  are  scholars,  expressly  deny  that  this  refers  to  the  doctrine  of 
everlasting  punishment.  Olshauaen,  for  instance,  says,  "Rightly 
to  understand  the  whole  dehneation,  we  must,  above  all,  keep  clear- 
ly in  view,  that  it  is  not  everlasting  salvation  or  condemnatioQ 
which  is  here  described,  but  the  middle  state  of  departed  souls, 
between  death  and  the  resurrection."  "In  our  parable,  there  is 
no  possible  reference  to  the  everlasting  condemnation  of  the  rich 
man,  inasmuch  as  the  germ  of  love,  and  of  faith  in  love,  is  clearly 
expressed  in  hia  words."  The  word  translated  "  hell "  in  this  par- 
able ia  not  Gehenna,  but  Hades. 

Our  author  says,  and  says  justly,  that  we  can  form  no  opinion 
as  to  another  probation  hereafter  from  a  priori  reasoning,  hut  that 
the  question  must  he  answered  only  from  Scripture.  Having  said 
this,  he  immediately  proceeds  to  argue  it,  a  priori,  stating  that  there 
aie  only  three  conceivable  modes  by  which  those  dying  impenitent 
can  be  saved;  and  then  tries  to  show  that  neither  ia  possible. 
After  this,  he  quotes  a  few  passages  bearing  only  indirectly,  and  by 
inference,  upon  the  question.  The  Parable  of  the  Ten  Vi^ins  is 
one  of  these,  because  in  it  it  ia  said,  "  The  door  is  shut ; "  and, 
"Depart!  I  know  you  not."  With  regard  to  this  parable,  also, 
Olshausen  says  that  "  the  words  '  I  know  you  not '  cannot  denote 
eternal  condemnation ; "  that  the  foolish  virgins  were  "  saved,  but 
not  sanctified  i  "  and  that  the  parable  does  not  distinguish  between 
41* 
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tlie  penitent  and  the  impenitent,  liut  between  the  penitent  beliey- 
ers  who  watch  and  those  who  do  not  watch. 

Of  coume,  we  have  not  been  able  to  notice  all  the  argumenta  of 
this  hook,  or  all  the  texts  referred  to  ;  but  we  have  perhaps  said 
enough  to  show  that  its  positions  are  not  al!  tenable,  and  that  its 
arguments  are  not  absolutely  unanswerable.  This  hook  of  llr. 
Thompson,  though  able,  cannot  be  called  conclusive. 

5  5.  Defence  of  the  Trinity,  hy  Frederick  D.  Bunfington,  D.  D. 
The  last  section  of  this  Appendix  shall  be  devoted  to  an  examina- 
tion and  criticism  of  Dr.  Huntington's  sermon,  printed  some  time 
since,  in  defence  of  the  Trinity.  The  course  of  our  argument  will 
be  as  follows.  We  shall  give  the  reasons  which  have  induced 
Unitarians  to  reject  the  Church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  alao  ex- 
amining Dr.  Huntington's  positions  and  arguments  in  its  supporL 

The  principal  reasons,  then,  for  rejecting  the  Church  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  aa  assigned  by  Unitarians,  are  these ; — 

1.  That  it  is  nowhere  taught  in  the  New  Testament. 

3.  That  every  statement  of  the  Trinity,  which  has  ever  been 
made,  has  been  either,  (1.)  Self- contradictory ;  (2.)  Unintelligible! 
(3.)  Tritheistio;  or,  (4.)  Unitarian,  in  the  form  of  Sabellianism,  or 
of  Arianism. 

3.  That  the  arguments  for  it  are  inadequate. 

4.  That  the  arguments  against  it  are  overwhelming. 

5.  That  the  good  ascribed  to  it  does  not  belong  to  it,  but  to  the 
truths  which  underlie  it. 

6.  That  great  evils  to  the  Church  come  irom  it. 

7.  TTiat  it  is  a  doctrine  of  philosophy,  and  not  of  faith. 

8.  That  we  can  trace  its  gradual  historic  formjition  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church. 

9.  That  it  ia  opposed  to  a  belief  in  the  real  divinity  of  Christ, 
and  to  a  belief  in  his  real  humanity  ;  thus  undermining  continuEi% 
the  faith  of  the  Chui-ch  in  the  divine  humanity  of  Christ  Jesus  the 
Lord. 

Proceeding,  then,  to  an  examination  of  these  reasons,  we  aay, — 
I.   The  Church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  nowhere  stated  in  the 
New  Testament. 

To  prove  this,  as  it  ia  a  negative  proposition,  would  require  us  to 
go  through  the  whole"  New  Testament.  But  we  are  saved  this 
necessity  by  the  fact  that  we  have  a  statement  on  this  point  from 
one  of  Dr.  Huntington's  own  witnesses,  and  one  on   whom   he 
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mainly  relies.  He  brings  foTwatd-  Neander,  the  great  Church  his- 
torian, as  a  believer  in  the  Trinity  (p.  361),  and  again  (p.  37K), 
by  an  error  wliicb  be  has  since  candidly  admitted,  quotes 
him  as  saying,  ■'  It  ia  the  fundamental  article  of  the  Christian 
faith,"  —  which  is  just  what  he  denies  in  the  following  passage. 
We  call  Neander  to  the  stand,  however,  now,  to  have  his  unim- 
peachable testimony  as  a  Trinitarian  (and  a  Trinitarian  claimed  by 
IJr.  H'-infington  with  pride)  to  the  fact,  that  the  docwine  of  the 
Trinity  is  nowhere  stated  ia  the  New  Testament.  This  is  what 
Neander  says  of  the  Trinity,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  great  work 
on  Church  History  (p.  572,  Torrey's  translation) :  — 

"We  now  proceed  to  the  doctrine  in  which  Theism,  taken  in  its 
connection  with  the  proper  and  fundamental  essence  of  Christianity, 
or  with  the  doctrine  of  redemption,  finds  its  ultimate  completion  — 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  This  doctrine  does  not  strictly  belong 
to  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  ajipears  suffi- 
ciently erident  from  the  fact,  that  it  ia  expressly  held  forth  in  no 
mie  particular  passage  of  the  New  Testament;  for  the  only  one  in 
which  it  is  done,  the  passage  relating  t«  the  three  that  hear  record 
(1  John  6 :  7),  is  undoubtedly  spurious,  and  in  its  ungenuine  shape, 
testifies  to  the  fact,  how  foreign  such  a  collocation  is  from  the  style 
of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  We  find  in  the  New  Testament 
no  other  fundamental  article  than  that  of  which  the  apostle  Paul 
says,  that  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid  —  the 
annunciation  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah." 

With  this  authority  we  might  be  content.  But  Dr.  Huntington 
differs  &om  Neander  in  thinking  that  Jesus  has  himself  stated  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  stated  it  clearly  and  fully,  in  the  bap- 
tismal formula.  (Matt.  28  :  19.)  He  says  that  this  is  "  a  clear 
and  fuU  declaration  of  the  fundamental  article  of  Christian  belief," 
He  says,  "  Now,  if  ever,  Christ  will  distinctly  proclaim  the  doctrine 
of  Christendom;"  and  he  then  declares  thai  Christ,  in  this  pas- 
sage, told  bis  Church  to  baptize  "  in  the  Triune  name."  * 

Not  in  the  Triune  name,  certainly.  This  is  an  assumption  of  our 
friend.  He  may  think  that  this  is  implied ;  that  this  is  to  be  in- 
ferred j  that  this  is  what  Christ  meant ;  but  certainly  it  is  not  what 
Christ  said.  Christ  gives  us  here  three  objects  of  baptism,  no 
doubt;  but  he  does  not  say  that  they  are  one.  How  far  this  bap- 
tismal  formula   is  "a  clear  and  full  declaration "  of  the  doctiine 

•  "  Abi  3d  JOfdnnum,  et  Trlnltiilem  diace,"  was  an  enrly  notjon. 
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of  the   Trinity  wUl   appear   thus.     The  doetriae  of  the   Trinity 
declares,  — 

1.  That  the  Father  is  God. 

2.  That  the  Son  is  God. 

3.  That  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God. 

4.  That  the  Holy  Ghoet  ia  a  person,  like  the  Father  and 
the  Son. 

5.  That  these  three  persons  constitute  one  God. 

Of  these  five  propositions,  all  of  which  are  essential  to  the  dot- 
tvine  of  the  Trinity,  not  one  i$  stated  in  the  baptismal  formula, 
Christ  here  says  nothing  ahout  the  deity  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  or 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  nothing  about  the  personality  of  either  of  them ; 
and  nothing  about  their  unityr  It  ia  difficult  to  conceive,  there- 
fore, how  Dr.  Huntington  can  hring  himself  to  call  this  a  com- 
mand to  baptize  in  the  Triune  name. 

Dr.  Huntington  adds,  "  Our  faith  is  summoned  to  the  three  per- 
sons, of  the  one  God.*'  But  nothing  ia  said  of  three  persons; 
nothing  is  said  of  their  being  one  God. 

He  says,  "No  hint  is  given  that  there  is  any  difference  of  nature, 
dignity,  duration,  power,  or  glory,  between  them." 

We  admit  it,  but  also  say,  that  no  hint  is  given  of  any  equality  of 
natuj-e,  dignity,  duration,  power,  or  glory,  between  them.  Which 
way,  then,  is  the  argument?  Christ  does  not  state,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  three  are  unequal  or  different:  he  does  not  state,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  they  are  equal  and  the  same.  The  inference  of 
proof  from  this  fact  seems  to  us  to  be  this:  If  the  apostles,  when 
Christ  spoke  lo  them,  were  already  full  believers  in  the  church 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  fact  that  Christ  did  not  deny  it  would 
be  an  ailment  in  its  favor ;  but  if  the  apostles  were,  at  that  time, 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  Trinity,  then  the  fact,  that  he  did  not  assert 
it  distinctly,  at  least  shows  that  he  did  not  mean  to  teach  it  at  that 
time.  That  inference  appears  to  us  a  very  modest  one.  But  Dr. 
Huntington  will  admit  that  they  did  not  know  the  doctrine ;  for 
be  tells  us  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  Christ  to  teach  it  to  them  at 
that  time.  To  which  we  can  only  reply.  If  he  meant  to  teach  the 
doctrine,  why  did  he  not  teach  it? 

That  the  word  Teinity  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  that  it  was  invented  by  TertuUian,  is  a  matter  of  littJe  conse- 
quence ;  but  that  the  doctrine  itself  should  he  nowhere  stated  in 
the  New  Testament  we  conceive  to  be  a  matter  of  very  great  con- 
sequence.    We  have  seen  that  Dr.  Huntington's  attempt  to  shon 
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that  it  is  stated  in  the  baptismal  formula  is  a  failure.  If  not  staled 
there,  we  presume  thai  he  will  not  maintain  that  it  is  stated  any- 
wliere.  We  therefore  agree  with  Neander  in  saying,  that,  whether 
the  doctrine  be  true  or  not,  it  is  not  taught  diatinclly  in  the  New 
Testament.  If  taught  at  all,  it  k  only  taught  inferentially  ;  that 
is,  it  is  a  matter  of  reasoning,  not  a  matter  of  faith.  It  is  meta- 
physics: itis  not  religion. 

H.  The  second  reason  why  Unitarians  reject  the  Church  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  this :  — 

That  CTery  statement  of  the  Trinity  has  proved,  ou  examination, 
to  be  either,  (1.)  A  contradiction  in  terms ;  or,  (2.)  Unintelligible } 
or,  (3.)  Tritheistic  ;  or,  (4.)  Unitarianism  under  a  Trinitarian  form. 

Let  us  examine  this  objection.  What  is  the  general  statement 
of  the  Trinity,  as  made  by  the  Orthodox  Church,  Catholic  and 
Protestant  ?     Fortunately,  this  question  is  easily  answered. 

Orthodoxy  has  been  consistent  since  the  middle  ages  in  its  gen- 
eral statement,  however  much  it  may  have  vai'ied  in  its  explana- 
tions of  what  it  meant  by  that  statement. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  it  stands  in  the  creeds  of  the 
churches,  is  this :  — 

There  is  in  the  nature  of  God  three  persons,  —  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  —  and  these  three  are  one  being.  They 
are  the  same  in  sjihstauc-e,  equal  in  power  and  glory.  Each  of 
these  three  persons  is  very  God,  infinite  in  all  attributes ;  and  yet 
there  are  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God. 

According  to  the  general  doctrine  of  Orthodoxy,  the  unity  of 
God  is  in  being,  essence,  and  substance ;  that  is,  God  is  one  being, 
God  is  one  essence,  God  is  one  substance.  The  threefold  division 
stops  short  of  the  being  of  God :  it  does  not  penetrate  to  bis 
essential  nature  :  it  does  not  divide  his  substance. 

What,  then,  is  the  Trinity  ?     It  is  a  Trinity  of  persons. 

But  what  is  meant  by  "  person,"  as  used  in  this  doctrine?  Ac- 
cording to  the  common  and  familiar  use  of  the  word  at  the  present 
time,  three  persons  are  three  beings.  Personality  espresses  the 
most  individual  existence  imaginable.  If,  therefore,  the  word 
"  person  "  is  to  be  taken  according  to  the  common  use  of  the 
phrase,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  would  bo  evidently  a  oontra- 
diction  in  terms.  It  would  be  equivalent  to  saying,  God  is  one 
being,  but  God  is  three  beings ;  whicll  again  would  be  equivalent 
to  Baying  that  one  is  three. 
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Now,  Trinitarians  generally  are  too  acute  and  clear-sighted  to 
tall  into  such  a  palpable  eontradietlon  as  this.  It  is  a  common  ao- 
cueation  against  them,  that  they  believe  one  to  be  three,  and  three 
one;  but  this  charge  ia,  in  most  casea,  unjust.  This  would  be 
only  true  in  case  they  aifirmed  that  God  is  three  in  the  same  way 
in  which  he  is  one  ;  hut  they  do  not  usually  say  this.  They 
declare  that  he  ia  one  being, — not  three  beings.  They  declare 
that  the  threefold  distinction  relates  to  personality,  not  to  being, 
and  that  they  use  the  word  "  person,"  not  in  the  common  sense, 
but  in  a  peculiar  sense,  to  express,  as  well  as  they  can,  a  distinc- 
tion, which,  from  the  poverty  of  language,  no  word  can  be  found 
to  express  exactly.  Thus  St.  Augufitine  confessed,  long  ago,  "  We 
say  that  there  are  three  persons,  not  in  order  to  say  anything,  bat 
in  order  not  to  be  wholly  silent."  Non  ut  aliqtiid  diceretar,  sed 
u(  ne  taceretar.  And  so  Archbishop  Whatelj,  in  the  notes  to  his 
Logic,  regrets  that  the  word  "person"  should  ever  have  been 
used  by  our  divines ;  and  says,  "  If  hypostasis,  or  any  other  com- 
pletely foreign  word,  had  been  used  Instead,  no  idea  at  all  would 
have  been  conveyed,  except  that  of  the  explanation  given ;  and 
thus  the  danger,  at  least,  of  being  misled  by  a  word,  would  hav) 
been  avoided." 

(1.)    The  Unintelligible  Statement. 

The  Trinitarian  thus  avoids  asking  us  to  believe  a  contradic- 
tion ;  but,  in  avoiding  this,  he  runs  upon  another  rock  —  that, 
namely,  of  not  asking  us  to  believe  anything  at  all ;  for  if  "  person  " 
here  does  vtot  mean  what  it  commonly  means,  and  if  it  be  impos- 
sible, from  the  poverty  of  language,  to  define  precisely  the  idea 
which  ia  intended  by  it,  we  are  then  asked  to  believe  a  proposition 
which  Trinitarians  themselves  are  unable  to  express.  But  a  propo- 
sition sfhtehia  not  expressed  is  no  proposition.  A  proposition,  any 
important  term  of  which  ia  unintelligible,  is  wholly  unintelligible. 

To  make  this  matter  clear,  let  us  put  it  into  a  conversational 
form.  We  will  suppose  that  two  persons  meet  together,  —  one  a 
llnitarian,  the  other  a  Trinitarian. 

Trimtariun.  You  do  not  believe  the  Trinity?  Then  you  can- 
not be  saved.  No  one  can  be  saved  who  denies  the  Trinity.  It  is 
a  vital  and  fimdamental  doctrine. 

ViiUarian.  Tell  me  what  it  is,  and  1  will  see  if  I  can  believe  it. 
ISTiat  is  the  Trinity!" 

Trin.     God  exists  as  one  being,  hut  three  persons. 
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Umf.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  person  "  ?  Do  you  mean  a  per- 
son like  Peter,  James,  or  John  P 

Trin.  No ;  we  use  "  person  "  from  the  poverty  of  language. 
We  do  not  mean  that. 

Unil.    What,  then,  do  you  mean  by  itP 

Trin.    It  is  a  mystery.    We  cannot  understand  it  precisely, 

Dnit.  I  hove  no  objection  to  the  doctrine  being  mvsteriouB ;  I 
believe  a  great  many  things  which  are  mysterious ;  but  I  don't 
want  the  language  to  be  myeteriouB.  You  might  as  well  use  a 
Oreeli,  or  a  Hebrew,  or  a  Chinese  word,  and  ask  me  to  believe  thai 
there  are  three  hypostases  or  thiee  prosopa  in  Deity,  if  you  do  not 
teli  me  what  you  mean  by  the  word  "  person." 

THn.  It  is  a  great  mystery.  It  is  a  matter  ol  faith,  not  of 
reasoning.     You  must  believe  it,  and  not  speculate  about  it. 

Unit.  Believe  it  ?  Believe  what  ?  I  am  wailing  for  you  to  tell 
me  what  I  am  to  believe.  I  qm  ready  to  exercise  my  faith ;  but 
you  are  tasking,  not  my  faith,  but  my  knowledge  of  language.  I 
suppose  that  you  do  not  wish  me  to  believe  words,  but  thoughts, 
I  wish  to  look  through  the  word,  and  see  what  thought  lies 
behind  it. 

Now,  it  seems  to  ua  that  tlus  is  a  very  fair  demand  of  the  Uni- 
tarian. To  ask  us  to  believe  a  proposition,  any  important  terra  of 
which  is  unintelligible,  is  precisely  equivalent  to  asking  us  to 
believe  no  proposition  at  all.  Let  us  listen  to  Paul :  "  Even  things 
without  hfe,  giving  sound,  whether  pipe  or  harp,  except  they  pve 
a  distinction  in  the  sounds,  how  shall  it  be  known  what  is  piped  or 
harped  ?  For,  if  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain  sound,  who  shell 
prepare  hiraaelf  for  battle  ?  So  likewise  ye,  except  ye  utter  by  the 
tongue  words  easy  to  be  understood,  how  shall  it  be  known  what; 
is  spokeii.''  for  ye  shail  speak  into  the  air. . . ,  For,  if  I  know  not 
the  meaning  of  the  voice,  I  shall  be  unto  him  that  speaketh  a  bar- 
barian ;  and  he  that  Bjjeaketh,  a  barbarian  unto  me." 

It  is  of  no  use  to  talk  about  mystery  in  order  to  excuse  our- 
selves for  not  using  intelligible  language.  That  which  is  mysii' 
nous  is  one  thing ;  that  which  is  unintdligible  is  quite  another 
thing.  We  may  understand  what  a  mystery  is,  though  we  cannot 
comprehend  how  it  is )  but  that  which  is  unintelligible  we  neither 
comprehend  nor  understand  at  all.  We  neither  know  how  it  is,  nor 
what  it  is.  I'hus,  for  example,  the  fact  of  God's  foreknowledge 
and  man's  freedom  is  a  mystery.  1  cannot  comprehend  bow  God 
can  fortiknow  what  I  am  to  do  to-morrow,  and  yet  I  be  free  to  do 
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it  or  not  to  do  it.    1  can    t         phdhwJ  hHblo- 

livered  to  death  by  the  d       ra      d  1      d  f      k        11        f 

God,  and  yet  the  Jews  h       b       f        ^  f     g  h"n 

and  aocounlable  for  it.  ^Ih         hug  te  I         h         e 

not  uninteiligible   as  do    n  I  wl    t        m       t  by    h  m. 

There  ia  no  obscurity  inh  t         htGdfkw  y 

thing,  nor  in  the  other  asa  tltm  f        gtlne 

clearly  what  is  implied  in  both  statemeytls,  although  my  mind  can- 
not grasp  both,  and  brinf,'  them  together,  and  show  the  way  in 
which  thuy  may  be  reconciled.  So,  too,  infinity  is  a  mystery,  Wa 
cannot  comprehend  it.  Our  mind  cannot  go  round  it,  graEp  it, 
suRtain  it.  Our  thought  sinks  boifSed  before  the  attempt  to  pens 
trate  to  the  depUi  of  such  a  wonderfol  idea.  But  we  understand 
well  enough  what  is  meant  by  inflnity.  There  is  nothing  obacure 
in  ike  tlatement  of  the  fact,  that  the  universe  ia  unbounded.  So 
the  way  in  which  a  flower  grows  from  its  seed  is  mysterious.  We 
cannot  comprehend  how  the  wonderful  principle  of  life  can  be 
wrapped  up  in  those  little  folds,  and  how  it  can  cause  the  root  to 
Btrike  downward,  and  the  airy  stalk  to  spring  lightly  upward,  end 
the  leaves  to  unfold,  and,  last  of  all,  the  bright,  consummate  flower 
to  open  its  many-colored  eye.  But  certainly  we  can  understand 
very  well  ike  statement  that  a  flower  grows,  though  we  do  not  com- 
prehend how  it  grows. 

Do  not,  then,  tell  us,  when  you  have  announced  a  doctrine,  the 
language  of  which  is  unintelligible,  that  you  have  told  us  a  mya- 
ter)-.  You  have  done  no  such  thing.  Your  proposition  is  not 
mysleriou  s :  it  is  unintelligible.  It  is  not  a  mystery :  it  is  only  a 
myatiflcation. 

(2.)  The  THtheistic  Stalemenl. 
Leaving,  then,  this  ground  of  mystery,  and  attempting  to  define 
more  clearly  what  he  means  by  three  persons  and  one  aubstance, 
tlie  Trinitarian  often  sinks  the  Unity  in  the  Triplicity,  and  ao  runs 
ashore  upon  Tritbcism.  This  happens  when  he  explains  the  term 
"person"  as  implying  independent  existence;  in  which  case  the 
I'nity  is  changed  into  Union.  Then  we  have  really  three  Gods ; 
the  Father,  who  devises  the  plan  of  redemption ;  the  Son,  who 
goes  forth  to  execute  it ;  and  the  HOLT  SPIBlr,  who  eanctifiea  be- 
lievers. If  there  are  these  three  distinct  beings,  they  can  be  called 
one  God  only  as  they  are  one  in  will,  in  aim,  in  purpose,  —  only  as 
tliey  agree  perfectly  on  all  points.     The  Unity  of  God,  then,  be- 
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Domea  only  a  unity  of  agreement,  not  a  unity  of  being.  This  is 
evidently  not  the  Unity  which  ia  taught  in  the  Bible,  where  Jegus 
dechvet  that  the  Jir.it  of  alt  the  commandments  is, "  Hear,  O  Israel! 
the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord." 

Moreover,  against  such  a  Trinity  as  thia  there  are  insuperabl« 
objections,  from  grounds  of  reason  as  well  as  of  Scripture. 
For  Ood  is  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Most  High ;  and  how  can 
ihere  be  three  Supreme  Beings,  three  Most  High  Gods  ?  Again : 
God  is  the  First  Cause ;  but  if  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  are  each  God,  and  all  equal  in  power  and  majesty,  and  have 
each  an  independent  existence,  then  there  are  three  first  causes ; 
'which  is  evidently  impossible.  Again :  one  of  the  attributes  of 
God  is  his  independent  or  absolute  existence.  A  being  who  de- 
pends on  another  cannot  be  the  Supreme  God.  The  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit,  therefore,  cannot  depend  on  each  other;  for  each,  by 
dependinfi  on  another,  would  cease  to  be  the  independent  God. 
But,  if  they  do  not  depend  on  each  other,  then  each  ceases  to  be 
God,  who  is  the  First  Cause ;  for  that  being  ia  not  the  First  Cause 
who  has  two  other  beings  independent  of  him.  Other  arguments 
.of  the  same  kind  might  be  adduced  to  show  that  there  cannot  be 
three  necessary  beings.  In  fact,  all  the  arguments  from  reason, 
which  go  to  prove  the  Unity  of  God,  prove  a  unity  of  nature,  not 
of  agreement. 

"  But  why  argue  against  Tritheisra  ?  "  you  may  say.  "  Are  any 
Tritheists?"  Yes;  many  Trinitarians  are  in  reality  Tritheists,  by 
their  own  account  of  theniaelvea.  There  are  many  who  make  the 
Unitff  of  God  a  mere  unity  of  agreement,  and  talk  about  the  so- 
ciety  in  the  Godhead,  and  the  intercourse  between  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit.* 

*  Dr.  HoracB  BuBhncll,afiiToritoaiithoritj  with  Dp.  Huntington,  wIiomDr, 
Huntington  quotes  largely,  nnd  whose  yiewB  lie  earneBtly  recommends,  gives 
us  hiB  teBtiinony  to  this  iKJint,  thus  (■'  God  ia  Christ,"  pp.  Im  13]):  — 

"  A  ver;  lurge  ponion  of  Chriatinn  teacliera,  together  vrlth  the  ^aerpl  musB 
or  ilisciplca,  DDdoubt«dl;  hold  three  real  Urlng  persona  In  the  interior  uaturu 

"  A  very  large  purMoa  of  CftriBKon  lenOifTi "  hold,  then,  to  a  belief  la  thres 
Godaj  and  with  tliem  is  joined  -'tliesetteraliaassoftkedisciplet."  Theonly 
Unity  held  by  theao  teaohera  ia,  he  goea  on  to  say,  "  a  aodnl  Unity."  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Oliost  are.  In  their  view,  aodally  united  only,  and  preaide  in 
that  way^as  a  kind  of  velestlnl  TrEUieocmcy,  over  the  world.  This  heresy, 
he  BHya,  '•becBuseof  ita  clear  opposition  to  Unitarianism,  is  ooonted  safe,  and 
never  treated  as  a  heresy."  That  la,  the  Cbrlatian  ChuroU  allows  the  belief 
In  three  Gods,  and  will  not  discipline  Uiose  who  hold  that  ophilou;  but,  if  yon 
believe  atHotiy  and  only  in  oru  God,  you  cannot  be  saved  E 

'    42 
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Opposed  to  this  kind  of  Trinity  is  another  view,  in  which  the 
Unity  is  preserved,  but  the  Trinily  lost.  According  to  this  view, 
God  is  one  Being,  who  reveals  himself  in  three  ways,  — as  Father, 
as  Son,  as  Spirit,  —  or  sustains  three  relatione,  or  manifesta  him- 
self in  three  modes  of  operation.  The  Trinity  here  becomes  a 
nominal  thing,  and  is,  in  reality,  only  Unitarianism  with  an  Ortho- 
dox name.  Thiskindof  Trinity  also  ia  very  prevalent,  and  ia  the  one 
really  maintained  hy  men  of  high  standing  in  the  Orthodox  Church, 
both  in  Europe  and  America.  According  to  this  view,  the  word 
"  person  "  in  ijie  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  means  the  same  as  the  cor- 
responding word  in  Greek  and  Latin  formerly  meant  j  namely,  the 
outward  character,  not  the  inward  individuaiity.  Thus  Cicero 
says,  "  I,  being  one,  sustain  three  persons  or  characters ;  my  own, 
that  of  my  client,  and  that  of  the  judge"  —  Ego  unus,  sustinca 
tres  personas. 

This  view  of  the  Trinity  is  commonly  called  Modalism,  or  Sa- 
bellianism,  and  is  also  widely  held  by  those  who  call  themselves 
Trinitarians.     It  is,  in  fact,  only  Unitarianiam  under  a  Trinitarian 


(3.)    The  Subordination  View. 

Avoiding   theae   two   extremes    and    yet   wishing   to  retain  a 

dt        d       fUt       dip  ItjthT      tan       ecea 

ar  ly  dn  p  thi  d       w        wh    h  th    F  th  th         ly 

llySp  didpd       Bgthb  dhHiy 

8p  bdi  ddpdt. 

Ih  w  wh   h       call  d  tl         h    d  h  m  An 

m       Um  ar        m  a„  th     f  d  tl  w  al      la 

entertained  bj  many  who  still  retain  the  name  of  Trinitarians. 
According  to  this  view,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghos     ix  y 

God,  but  are  so  by  a  derived  divinitj',     God  the  Fathe  m 

•  Dr.  BuBhoell  goes  on  to  say  (p.  133|,  "  While  tlie  Unity  Is  co        ed 

and  loal  in  the  tlireeness,  perliaps  I  sliould  ndinit  thiit  the  tb  ee  m 

times  appcHre  to  be  oloudod  or  obaoured  by  tlie  Uaity.    Tlius  it  met  m 

proleBted,  that  id  the  word,  'person'  nothing  is  moant  beyond      thre       d 
distinction;  though  it  will  always  bo  observed,  that  nothing  1    real     m 
by  the  protestation ;  that  the  protester  goes  on  to  speak  and  la  reason  of  tho 

real  persona.  .  .  .  Indeed,  it  is  a  eomewbat  curious  fhct  In  theology,  Iliat  the 
rJass  of  teubers  who  protest  over  the  word  ■  person,'  declaring  that  they 
mean  only  a  thre^old  dislinction,  caaaot  show  that  there  Is  really  a  hair's 
breadtl.  of  diSbronce  between  tbelr  doctrine  and  the  doctrine  asserted  by  mso; 
of  the  latur  Unliariana." 
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cates  his  divinity  to  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  the 
view  really  laken  in  the  Nicenc  Creed,  though  adopted  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Arians,  and  waa  the  doctrine  of  the  earliest  Church 
Fathers  hefore  the  Arian  controversy  began.  In  the  Nicene 
Creed,  we  read  thaftheSon  is  "  God  of  (^k)  God,  Light  of  (ix) 
Light,  true  God  of  true  God ; "  the  "  of"  here  heing  the  same  aa 
"  from,"  and  denoting  origin  and  derivation. 

This  doctrine  seems,  in  reality,  to  have  less  in  its  fiivor  than 
either  of  the  others.  By  caffing  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  God,  it 
contrives  to  make  three  distinct  Gods,  and  so  ia  Tritheism ;  and 
yet,  by  making  them  dependent  on  the  Father,  it  becomea  Unita- 
rianism  again.  Thus,  singulai'ly  enough,  this  attempt  at  making  a 
compromise  between  Unity  and  Trinity  loses  both  Unity  and  Trin- 
ity i  for  it  makes  three  Gods,  and  so  loses  the  Unity ;  and  yet  it 
makes  Christ  not  "God  over  all,"  not  the  Supreme  Being,  and  so 
loses  the  Trinity. 

Between  these  difTerent  views,  between  Tritheism,  Sabellianiam, 
and  Arianism,  the  Orthodox  Trinity  has  always  swung  to  and  fro, 
—  inclining  more  to  one  or  to  the  other  according  to  the  state  of 
controversy  in  any  particular  ago.  When  the  Arian  or  Tritbeistic 
■views  were  proclaimed  and  defended,  the  Orthodoxy  of  the  Church 
swung  over  towards  SabelUanism,  making  the  Unity  strong  and 
solid  i  and  the  Trinity  became  a  thin  mode  or  an  airy  abstraction. 
When  Sabellianism,  thus  encouraged,  came  openly  forward,  and 
defended  its  system  and  won  adherents,  then  Church  Orthodoxy 
would  hasten  to  set  up  barriers  on  that  side,  and  would  fall  back 
upon  Tritbeistic  ground,  making  the  Threefold  Personality  a  pro- 
found and  real  distinction,  penetrating  the  very  nature  of  Deity, 
and  changing  the  Unity  of  Being  into  a  mere  Unity  of  Will  or 
agreement.  We  will  venture  to  say,  that  there  has  never  yet  been 
s  definition  of  the  Trinity  which  has  not  been  cither  Tritbeistic  or 
Modaliatic  i  and  Church  OrthodOsy  has  always  stood  either  on 
Tritbeistic  or  on  Sabellian  ground.  In  other  woi'ds,  the  Orthodox 
Triiiity  of  any  age,  when  searched  to  the  bottom,  has  proved  to  be 
Unitarianism,  after  all  —  Unitarianism  in  the  Tritbeistic  or  in  the 
Sabellian  disguise  ;  for  the  Tritheism  of  three  coequal,  indepen- 
dent, and  absolute  Gods,  is  too  much  opposed  both  to  reason  and 
Scripture  to  be  able  ever  to  maintain  itself  openly  as  a  theology  for 
any  length  of  time. 

The  analo^es  which  are  used  to  explain  the  Trinity  are  all  either 
Sabellian  or  Tritbeistic     Nature  has  been  searched  in  all  ageit  for 
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these  analogiee,  by  which  to  make  the  Trinity  plain ;  but  nune  have 
ever  been  found  which  did  not  make  the  Trinity  either  Sabellian- 
ism  or  Tritheism.  They  are  either  three  parts  of  the  substance,  or 
else  tiiree  qualities  or  modes  of  the  substance. 

Thus  we  have  instances  in  which  the  three  are  made  the  three 
parts  of  one  being,  or  substance ;  as  in  man,  —  spirit,  soul,  body ; 
thought,  afl'ection,  will ;  head,  heart,  hand. 

One  Being  with  three  distinct  faculties  is  Tritheism :  one  Being 
Biting  in  three  directions  is  Sabellianism. 

Time  is  past,  present,  and  future.  Syllogism  hns  its  major,  minor, 
and  conclusion.     There  are  other  like  analogies. 

St.  Patrick  took  for  hia  illustration  the  three  leaves  of  trefoil,  or 
clover.  Others  have  imagined  the  Trinity  like  a  triangle  ;  or  they 
have  referred  to  the  three  qualities  of  space,  —  height,  breadth, 
width;  or  of  fire,  —  form,  light,  and  heat ;  or  of  a  noun,  which  has 
its  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter;  or  of  a  government,  consists 
ing  of  king,  lords,  and  commons;  or  of  executive,  legislative,  and 
judiciary. 

This  survey  of  Church  Trinity  shows  that  it  is  either  one  in 
which,  — 

1.  The  persons  are  not  defined ;  or  nn  unintelligible  Trinity. 

2.  Or  which  defines  person  and  Unity  in  the  usual  sense ;  or  a 
contradictory  Trinity. 

3.  Or  which  detinea  person  as  usual,  and  the  Unity  as  only 
Union ;  or  Tritheism, 

4.  Or  wliich   defines  person  as  only  manifestation ;   or  Sahel- 

These  four  are  all  the  views  ever  hitherto  given,  and  are  all  un- 
tenable. We  might  stop  here,  and  say  that  the  Trinity  is  utterly 
unsupported.  There  is  no  need  of  going  to  the  Scripture  to  see  if 
it  is  taught  there ;  for  we  have,  as  yet,  nothing  to  look  for  in  Scrip. 

The  Trinitarian's  difficulty  appears  to  be  in  defining  person.  But 
possibly  he  may  say,  "  I  cannot,  indeed,  give  a  positive  idea  of  per- 
son ;  but  I  can  give  a  negatiee  one,  1  cannot  say  what  it  U ;  but 
I  can  say  what  it  is  not.  It  is  not  a  mere  mode  on  the  one  iiand  ; 
and  not  being,  on  the  other.  We  must  neither  confound  the  per- 
sons nor  divide  the  substance." 

We  will,  then,  go  further,  and  say,  as  Trinitarians  have  never 
yet  defined  person,  without  making  it  either  a  mode  or  a  being,  so 
they  never  can  define  it  otherwise.     There  is  no  third  between  he- 
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Jng  and  mode.     They  must  either  confound  the  persons  or  diride 
the  Buhstance. 

Again:  that  which  diffcrencts  one  person  in  the  Dtity  frooi 
another  must  be  either  a  perfection  or  an  impeifection  There  ia 
nothing  he tween  these  But  it  cunnot  he  an  imj  trfection;  for  no 
'imperfection  exists  in  God  and  it  cannot  be  a  perfectiont  for 
tlien  the  other  two  persons  would  want  a  divine  perfection,  and 
would  be  imperfecL 

HL  The  arguments  in  support  of  the  Trinity  are  wholly  inade- 
quate. Since,  according  to  Neandei  the  Tnmty  is  not  stated  in 
the  New  Testament,  it  follows  that  it  is  a  doctrine  of  tnferenct 
only;  that  is,  a  piece  of  human  ceaaoiung  Now  we  "have,  no 
doubt,  a  perfect  right  to  iiiler  doctrines  from  beripture  which  are 
not  stated  there;  but  as  Protestanti  we  haie  lo  right  to  make 
these  inferences  fundamental  or  essential  to  the  rehgious  life. 
They  may,  indeed,  he  metaphiaically  essential,  that  is  essential 
to  a  well-arranged  system  but  they  ore  not  morallv  essential; 
that  is,  not  essential  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  the  soul. 

But  this  is  just  what  Dr  Huntington  attempts  to  "do.  He 
tries  to  show  that  there  is  a  doctrine  eBsential  to  the  hie,  peace, 
and  progress  of- man  whch  the  New  Testament  has  omitted  to 
state  i  which  is  neither  distinctly  stated  bj  oui  Siviour  m  r  by  any 
of  his  apostles ;  which  has  been  left  to  be  inferred  and  inferred  by 
the  mere  processes  of  una  ded  h  iman  reason 

What  arguments  does  he  allege  for  this  ? 

His  first  and  principal  aigument  is  the  universal  belief  of  the 
Ctirietian  Church  in  the  doUnne  of  the  Trinity 

On  this  Dr.  Huntington  tajs  great  stress.     He  sajs, — 

"Truth  is  not  determined  by  majorities;  and  yet  it  would  b'a 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  our  constitution  not  to  be  affected  by  a  tes- 
timony so  vast,  uniform,  and  sacred  as  that  which  is  rendered  by 
the  common  belief  of  Christian  history  and  the  Christian  countries 
to  Uie  truth  of  the  Tiinity.  There  is  something  extremely  painful, 
not  to  say  irreverent,  towards  the  Providence  which  has  watched 
and  led  the  true  Christian  Israel,  in  presuming  that  a  tenet  so  em- 
phatically and  gladly  received  in  all  the  ages  and  regions  of  Chris- 
tendom, as  almost  literally  to  meet  the  terms  of  the  test  of  Vincen- 
tius,  —  believed  always,  everywhere,  and  by  all,  —  is  unfounded  in 
revelation  and  ti-uth.  Such  a  conclusion  puts  an  aspect  of  uncer- 
tainty over  the  mind  of  the  Church,  scarcely  consistent  with  any 
42- 
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tolerable  confidence  in  that  great  promise  of  the  Master,  that  he 
would  be  with  his  own  all  days."     (p.  359.) 

To  which  we  answer, — 

(1.)  That,  according  to  Dr.  Bushnell  (Dr.  Huntington's  own 
witness),  there  never  has  been,  nor  is  now,  any  such  belief  in  the, 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  he  asserts.  The  largest  part  of  the  Church 
have  always  "  divided  the  substance  "  of  the  ]  aity,  and  another 
large  portion  have  "  confounded  the  persons ; "  and  so  the  majorily 
of  the  Church,  while  holding  the  word  "  Triaity,"  have  never  be- 
lieved in  the  Triunity  at  all. 

Dr.  Huntington  summons  Dr.  Bushnell  as  a  witness  to  the 
practical  value  of  the  Trinity  i  and  we  may  suppose  something  such 
an  eKamination  as  this  to  take  place :  — 

Br.  Huntington.  Tell  us,  Dr.  Bushnell,  what  instances  you 
know  of  persons  who  have  been  converted  or  deeply  blessed  bj'  the 
holy  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Dr.  Bushnell.  I  have  known  of  "  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses," 
"living  myriads,"  "  who  have  been  raised  to  a  participation  of  God 
in  the  faith  of  this  adorable  mystery."    (Huntington,  p,  413.) 

Dr.  Bt     Mention  some  of  them. 

£>r.  B.  "Francis  Junius,"  "two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,"  — 
a  professor  "  at  Heidelberg  (Leyden  ?),  testified  that  he  was,  in 
fact,  converted  from  atheism  by  the  Christian  Trinity ;  "  also  "  the 
mild  and  aober  Howe ; "  "  Jeremy  Taylor ;  "  also  "  the  Marquis  de 
Kentzj"  "Edwards,"  and  "Lady  Maxwell."  (Huntington,  p. 
414.) 

Vmiarian.  Say,  Dr.  Bushnell,  whether,  in  your  opinion,  the 
majority  of  Christians  really  believe  in  the  Church  doctrine  of  the 

Dr.  B.  "  A  very  lai^e  ]>ortioti  of  the  Christian  teachers,  to 
gether  with  the  general  mass  of  disciples,  undoubtedly  hold  three 
living  persona  in  the  interior  nature  of  God."  (Bushnell :  "  God  in 
Christ,"  p.  lao.) 

Unit.     Is  that  scriptural  or  Orthodox  P 

Dr.B.  No.  It  is  only  "a  social  Unity."  It  is  "a  celestial 
Tritheocracy."  It  "  boldly  renounces  Orthodoxy  at  the  point  op- 
posite to  Unitariwiism,"     (Bushnell ;  "  God  in  Christ,"  p.  131.) 

Unit.  Do  I  understand  you  to  be  now  speaking  of  the  properly 
Orthodox  niinistei'B  and  churches  generally  P  ' 

Dr.  B.  "  Our  properly  Orthodox  teachers  and  churches,  while 
professing  three  persons,  also  retain  the  verbal  profession  of  one 
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person.  They  suppose  themBelvca  really  to  hold  that  God  is  one 
person!  and  yet  they  most  certainly  do  not:  they  only  confuse 
iheir  understanding,  and  call  their  confusion  faith.  This  I  affirm 
on  the  ground  of  sufficient  evidence ;  partly  because  it  cannot  be 
.othern-ise,  and  partly  because  it  visibly  is  not."     (Ibid.  p.  131.) 

Unit.  Do  you  belie\-e,  Dr.  Bushnell,  that  spiritual  good  con 
come  from  such  a  belief  in  the  Trinity  as  you  describe  to  be  "  un- 
doubtedly "  that  of  "  the  general  mass  of  disciples  "  ? 

Dr.  B.  "Mournful  evidence  will  be  found  that  a  confused  and 
painfully  bewildered  state  ia  often  produced  by  it.  They  are  prac- 
tically at  work  in  their  thoughts  to  choose  between  the  three ; 
sometimes  actually  and  decidedly  preferring  one  to  another ; 
doubting  how  to  adjust  their  mind  in  worship ;  uncertain,  after, 
■which  of  the  three  to  obey ;  turning  away,  possibly,  from  one  with 
a  feeling  of  dread  that  might  well  be  called  aversion ;  devoting 
themselves  to  another,  as  the  Eomanist  to  his  patron  saint.  This, 
in  fact,  is  Poljtheism,  and  not  the  clear,  simple  love  of  God,  There 
is  true  love  in  it,  doubtless!  hut  the  comfort  of  love  ia  not  here. 
The  mind  is  involved  in  a  dismal  confusion,  which  we  cannot  think 
of  without  the  sincerest  pity.  No  soul  can  truly  rest  in  God,  when 
Grod  is  in  two  or  three,  and  these  in  such  a  sense  that  a  choice  be- 
tween them  must  be  continually  suggested,"     {Ibid.  p.  134.) 

Unit.  This  state  of  mind  is  undoubtedly  tliat  of  the  general  mass 
of  the  disciples  P 

Dr.B.     It  is.     (iftiUp.  130.) 

Unit.  Are  there  others,  calling  themselves  Trinitarians,  who 
hold  essentially  the  Unitarian  doctrine? 

Dr.  B.  Yes.  "  It  is  a  somewhat  curious  fact  in  theology  that 
the  class  of  teachers  who  [irotest  over  the  word  '  person,'  declaring 
that  they  mean  only  a  threefold  distinctimi,  cannot  show  that 
there  is  really  a  hair's  breadth  of  difference  between  their  doctrine 
and  the  doctrine  asserted  by  many  of  the  later  Unitarians.  They 
may  teach  or  preach  in  a  very  different  manner;  they  probably 
do :  hut  the  theorptio.  contents  of  their  opinion  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished. Thus  they  say  that  there  is  a  certain  divine  person  in 
the  man  Jesus  Christ;  but  that,  when  they  use  the  term  '  person,' 
tbey  mean,  not  a  person,  but  a  certain  indefinite  and  indefinable 
distinction.  The  later  Unitarians,  meantime,  are  found  asserting 
that  God  is  present  in  Christ  in  o  mysterious  and  peculiar  commu- 
nication of  his  being!  so  that  he  is  the  living  embodiment  and  ex- 
press image  of  God.     If,  now,  the  question  be  raised,  'Whurein 
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d  Ih  '  d  finable  distinction  of  one  differ  from  the  mysteiious 
pec  ommnnieation  of  ihe  other  p '  or  '  How  does  it  ajipe^ 

la  any  difforunce  !■ '  there  is  no  living  man,  I  am  quito 

h    ca    invent  an  answer."     {Ibid.  p.  lys.) 

U  not  true  that  both  of  these  views  are  sometimes  held 

alte  yh    Trinitarians? 

Dr  B  Probably  there  is  a  de^ee  of  alternation,  or  inclining 
f    m  de  to  the  other,  in  this  view  of  Trinity,  as  the  mind 

g  w  to  embrace  one,  and  now  the  other,  of  two  inoom- 

p  n       nB.     Soma  persons  are  more  habitually  inclined  to 

h  d  h  hr  e  i  a  very  much  smaller  number,  to  hold  the  one." 
{Ibid.  p.  134.) 

Vtut.     But  can  they  not  hold  the  Unity  with  this  Trinity? 

Dr.  B.  "No  man  can  assert  three  persona,  meaning  three  con- 
sciousnesses, wills,  and  understandings,  and  still  have  any  intflli- 
gent  meaning  in  his  mind,  when  he  asserts  that  they  are  yet 
one  person.  For,  as  he  now  uses  the  term,  the  very  idea  of  a  per- 
son 13  that  of  an  essential,  incommunicable  monad,  bounded  by 
consciousness,  and  vitalized  by  self-active  will  j  which  being  triie, 
he  might  as  well  profess  to  hold  that  three  units  are  yet  one  unit. 
When  he  does  it,  his  words  will,  of  necessity,  be  only  substitutes 
for  sense."     (Ibid.  p.  131.) 

(2.)  But  suppose  that  the  belief  of  the  Church  in  the  Trinity 
was  as  universal  as  Dr,  Huntington  asserts  and  Dr.  Bushnell  de- 
nie.i,  what  would  be  its  value  ?  His  argument  proves  too  much. 
If  it  proves  the  Trinity  to  be  true,  it  proves,  a  fortiori,  the  Eo- 
man  Catholic  Church  to  be  the  true  Church,  and  Protestantism  to 
be  an  error;  for  Martin  Luther,  at  one  time,  was  the  only  Protes- 
tant in  the  world.  Suppose  that  a  Koman  priest  had  come  to  him 
then.     He  might  haie  add    ssed  him   hu   ;  — 

"  It  13  certainly  an  im]  ess  e  s  n  ony  to  the  truth  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  that  tl  e  Ch  s  ai  no  Id  have  been  so  generally 
agreed  in  it  Truth  is  n  dete  m  ned  by  majorities;  and  yet  it 
would  be  contrary  to  the  1  ns  of  ou  constitution  not  to  be  af- 
fected by  a  testimunj  so  as  un  form  an  1  sacred  as  that  which  is 
rendeied  bj  the  common  behef  of  Chiistian  history  and  the  Chris- 
tian centuries  to  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Roman  Calho- 
lic  Church,  We"  travel  abroad,  through  these  converted  lands, 
over  the  round  world.  We  enter,  at  the  call  of  the  Sabbath  morn- 
ing light,  the  place  of  assembled  worshippers  ;  let  it  be  the  newly 
planted  conventicle  on  the  edge  of  the  Western  forest,  or  the  mis- 
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donarj-  station  at  the  extremity  of  the  Eastern  continent ;  let  it  be 
the  collection  of  Northern  mountaineers,  or  of  the  dwellers  in 
Southern  valleys  ;  let  it  be  in  the  plain  viilat,'e  meeting-house, 
or  in  the  maguiflceiit  cathedrals  of  the  old  cities ;  let  it  be  the 
crowded  congregation  of  the  metropolis,  or  the  'two  or  three' 
that  meet  in  faith  in  up[jer  chambers,  in  log-huts  or  under  palm- 
.  trees  ;  let  it  be  rei;eHerale  bands  gathered  to  pray  in  the  islands 
of  the  ocean,  or  thankful  circles  of  believers  confessing  their  de- 
pendence and  beseeching  pardon  on  ships'  decks,  in  the  midst  of 
the  ocean.  So  we  pass  over  the  outstretched  countries  of  both 
hemispheres ;  and  it  is  well  nigh  certain  —  bo  certain  that  the  rare 
and  scattered  exceptions  drop  out  of  the  broad  and  general  con- 
clusion—  that  the  lowly  petitions,  the  fervent  supplications,  the 
hearty  confessions,  the  eager  thanksgivings,  or  the  grand  peals  of 
choral  adoration,  which  our  ears  will  hear,  will  be  uttered  accord- 
ing to  the  grand  ritual  of  the  Church  of  Itome.  This  is  the  voice 
of  the  unhesitating  praise  that  embraces  and  hallows  the  globe," 

What  would  Luther  have  replied  to  that  ?  He  would  have  said, 
"Truth  must  have  a  beginning.  It  is  always,  at  first,  in  a  mi- 
nority. The  gate  of  it  is  stwit,  the  path  to  it  narrow,  and  few 
find  it  All  reforms  ate,  at  the  beginning,  iii  the  hands  of  a  small 
number.  If  God  and  truth  are  on  our  side,  what  do  we  care  for 
your  multitudes  ? "     We  can  make  the  same  answer  now. 

Dr.  Huntington  proceeds  to  give  his  own  creed  in  regard  to 
the  Trinity,  —  to  stal*  his  own  belief. 

God,  in  himself,  he  declares,  we  cannot  know  at  all.  We  know 
him  only  in  his  revelation.  "  Out  of  that  ineffable  and  veiled  God- 
head—the groundwork,  if  we  may  say  bo,  of  all  divine  manifesta- 
tion j  a  theocracy  —  there  emerge  to  us,  in  revelation,  the  three 
whom  we  rightly  call  persons  —  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost." 

We  can  only  conceive  of  God,  he  says,  in  action;  and  in  action 
we  behold  him  as  three.  But  action  and  revelation  take  place  in 
time.  The  Trinity,  therefore,  according  to  Dr.  Huntington,  is 
only  known  to  us  in  temporal  manifestation;  whether  it  exists  in 
eternity  or  not,  we  cannot  tell.  And  yet,  in  the  next  sentence,  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  "  the  Son  is  eternally  begotten  of  the  Father," 
and  "  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  out  of  the  Father,  ttot  in  time ; " 
which  is  the  very  thing  be  had  a  moment  before  professed  to  know 
nothing  about.  It  h  very  difiieult,  therefore,  to  tell  precisely  what 
his  view  is.  With  regard  to  the  incarnation  of  the  Son,  he  is  slii; 
more  obscure.     He  says  that  "  Christ  comes  forth  out  of  the  God- 
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head  as  the  Son ; "  that  he  "  leaves  the  glory  he  had  with  the 
Father;"  that,  while  he  is  on  eai'th,  the  Father  alone  represente 
the  unseen  personality  of  the  Godhead,  and  that  therefore  the  Son 
appears  to  be  dependent  on  him,  and  submist^ive ;  that  temporari- 
ly, while  the  Son  is  in  the  world,  he  remains  ignorant  of  what  the 
Father  knows,  and  says  that  his  Father  is  grealer  than  he.  "  He 
lessens  himself  to  dependency  for  the  sake  of  mediation."  "All  [his 
we  might  expect."  This  he  calls  an  "  Instrumental  inequality  be- 
tween Son  and  Father : "  it  "  is  wrought  into  the  bihlical  language, 
remains  in  all  our  devotional  habit,  and  ought  to  remain  there," 

In  other  words,  Br.  Huntington  believes  that  the  Infinite  God 
became  less  than  infinite  in  the  incarnation.  The  common  expla- 
nation of  those  passages,  where  Christ  says,  for  example,  "  My 
Father  is  greater  than  1,"  docs  not  satisfy  him.  He  is  not  sati!^- 
fied  that  Jesus  said  it  "  in  his  human  nature."  No.  It  was  the 
divine  nature  which  said  it ;  and  it  was  really  GoD  THE  Son,  who 
did  not  know  the  day  nor  the  hour  of  bis  own  coming.  He  lost  a 
part  of  his  omniscience.  He  ceased  to  be  perfect  in  all  hia  attri- 
butes. We  should  say,  then,  that  he  ceased  to  be  God ;  but  Dr, 
Huntington  maintains  that  he  was  God,  nevertheless ;  hut  God  less 
than  omnipotent,  —  God  less  thaii  omniscient  j  God  the  Son,  so 
distinct  from  the  Father  as  to  be  ignorant  of  what  the  Father 
knew,  and  unable  to  ])erform  what  the  Father  could  do. 

Dr.  Huntington  (p.  366)  ascribes  it  to  "  condescension "  in 
Christ,  to  say  that  "  of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  not  the  Son." 
"/(  i*  condescension  indeed!"  says  he.  But  this  word  "con- 
descension" does  not  well  apply  here.  One  does  not  condescend 
to  be  ignorant  of  what  he  kuowa ;  still  less  does  a  truthful  person 
condescend  io  say  he  is  Ignorant  of  what  he  knows.  We  may 
wisely  cotidescend  to  help  the  feeble,  and  sympathize  with  the 
lowly,  but  hardly  to  be  ignorant  with  them,  or  to  pretend  to  be  ig- 
norant. It  is  a  badly  chosen  word,  and  seems  to  show  the  vacil- 
lation of  the  writer's  thought. 

IV.  The  arguments  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  are  un- 
answerable. 

We  infer  that  they  are  unanswerable  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  answered.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  I>r,  Huntington,  hav- 
ing been  for  so  many  years  a  preacher  of  Unitarian  doctrine,  is 
acquainted  with  our  arguments.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  in 
this  sermon,  he  has  nowhere  attempted  to  reply  to  theoi.     He  hai 
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passed  them  wholly  by.  You  would  not  know,  from  reading  the 
discourse,  that  he  had  ever  heen  a  Unitarian,  or  had  ever  heard  of 
the  Unitarian  objections  to  the  Trinity ;  still  less  that  he  had  him- 
self preached  against  it.  Unitarians,  for  instance,  have  said,  that 
if  the  Trinity  be  true,  and  if  it  be  so  impvrtant  lo  the  welfare  of 
the  soul  as  ia  contended,  it  mould  be  someiehere  plainly  taught  in 
the  New  Testament.  Does  Dr.  Huntington  answer  this  argument? 
No  J  he  answers  the  argument  from  the  word  "  Trinity  "  not  being 
in  the  Eible,  and  his  answer  is  sufiicient ;  hut  he  does  not  answer 
the  argument  from  the  fact,  that  the  doctrine  itself  is  not  anywhere 
distinctly  taught,  and  that  none  of  the  terms  which  have  been 
found  essenual  to  any  Orthodox  statement  of  the  doctrine  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  New  Testament.* 

Nor  does  Dr.  Huntington  anywhere  fairly  meet  the  Unitarian 
argument  from  the  impossibility  of  stating  the  doctrine  in  intelligi- 
hle  language.  He  tells  us,  with  his  usual  eloquence,  what  we  have 
often  enough  been  taught  before,  that  there  ore  many  things  which 
we  do  not  understand,  and  tiiat  we  must  believe  many  facts  the 
mode  of  which  is  unintelligible.  But  when  we  say,  "  Can  we  be- 
lieve a  doctrine  or  proposition  which  cannot  he  disjinctly  stated?" 
he  has  no  answer.  The  Trinity  is  a  doctrine,  and  must  therefore 
be  distinctly  stated  in  order  to  be  believed.  It  has  not  been  dis- 
tIi;cUy  Stat  d  +       d    h  be  believed.     To  this  objec- 

tion Dr.  H  n  h  ply        nd  we  may  conclude  that  it 

is  an  unansw      hi      bj 

Dr.  Hu       g  ry  phrase  about  those  who 

object  to  my       y      H    call  h      tion  "  shallow  self-illusion," 

and  proceed  w   h  h  1  d    1  that  all  of  life  is  mysterious. 

Can  he  have  been  a  Unitarian  preacher  for  twenty  yeais,  and  not 
have  known  that  Unitarians  object  to  mystery  only  when  it  is  used 
by  Trinitarians  as  a  cover  for  obscurity  and  vagueness  of  statement  ? 

♦  "It  hB9  oncn  been  aanerted  and  aOmtUed,"  snye  Twerten,  one  of  Ih* 
stroniieBt  of  modem  TriDlCarlaus,  "that  even  tbe  priocipal  notions  nboul 
which  the  Church  doctrine  tnrne  are  forcltrn  to  the  New  Testament;  M  oioia 
■Dd  ininrams,  t,.6ws  ixii,liui(midwiliia\i!pl<iis,Tpii!auibiiaatiiiiit."  {Jlvietteai 
Dogmatik,  vol.  il.  p.  281.) 

1  "  Who  will  venture  to  say  that  any  of  (he  definllions  heretofore  given  of 
personality  in  the  Godhead,  in  tteelf  considered,— sueh  defiDiUoDS  aa  have 
their  ImbIs  in  IheNlnene  or  Athaaa«ian  Creed,  — are  latelli^'ihle  and  saCis- 
foctory  to  Uie  mind  P  At  leant,  I  can  liiily  say,  tliat  I  have  not  been  ahle  to 
find  tbem.  If  they  do  Id  fact  exist;  nor,  eo  far  as  1  know,  hsa  any  one  been 
ible,  by  any  commentary  on  them,  to  make  them  dear  snd  sntisfnctory." 
(Itof.  Stuart,  labilcftl  KoiK.Bitorj,  April,  iSlS.  See  Wilson,  Trin.  Tost.,  p.  W3.1 
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You  ask  u8  to  believe  a  precise  statement,  tiz,,  that  "  there  are 
tliree  persons  in  the  Godhead."  We  siy,  "  What  do  you  mean  by 
'person'?"  The  Trinitarian  answers,  "It  is  a  mystery."  We 
say,  "  We  cannot  believe  it,  then,"  The  Trinitarian  replies, 
"  Why,  ail  is  a  mystery.  How  the  grass  grows  is  a  mystery  j  yet 
you  believe  it."  "No,"  we  say,  "we  do  not  believe  it.  When 
the  mystery  begins,  our  belief  ends ;  we  believe  up  to  thai  pi)int, 
and  no  farther."  The  statement,  "the  grass  grows,"  is  not  a 
mysteiy  ;  the  fact,  "  the  grass  grows,"  is  not  a,  mystery.  We 
believfi  the  fact  and  the  statement.  The  v>aij  in  which  it  grows  ia 
mysterious ;  and  we  do  not  believe  anything  about  it.  "  You  can- 
not understand  how  the  grass  grows.!'  No  ;  and,  accordingly,  we 
do  not  believe  anything  about  how  the  grass  grows.  But  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  Trinity  ia  to  show  hoie  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  exist.  You  are  not  satisfied  that  we  receive 
what  the  Scripture  teaches;  you  try  to  show  us  the  Itow,  and  then 
leave  it  in  obscurity  at  last. 

Nor  does  Dr.  Huntington  reply  to  the  Unitarian  explanation  of 
the  Trinitarian  proof-texts.  Trinitarians  bave  often  quoted  the 
texts  —  "land  my  Father  are  one ;"  "Hewlio  has  aeett  me  has 
teen  the  Father  "  —  in  proof  of  the  Deity  of  Christ  Unitarians 
have  often  replied  to  both  of  them :  to  the  first  passage,  that  since 
Jesus  has  also  said  that  his  disciples  were  to  be  one  urith  him,  as  Jte 
t'«  one  with  Qod,  it  either  proves  that  the  disciples  are  also  to  he 
God,  or  does  not  prove  that  Christ  is  God.  To  the  second  pas- 
sage. Unitarians  have  replied  by  reading  the  next  clause,  in  which 
Christ  says,  "  Believest  thou  not  that  I  am  in  the  Father  ?  "  show- 
ing how  it  ia  that  he  reveals  the  Fatiier.  He  is  in  the  Father,  and 
hia  disciples  are  in  hira.  Those  who  see  hira,  see  the  Father ; 
those  who  see  his  true  disciples,  see  the  face  and  image  of  Christ. 
These  answers  are  so  obvious,  and  Dri  Huntington  must  have 
heard  them  so  often,  that  he  should,  as  a  controversialist,  have 
taken  some  notice  of  them.     He  has  not  done  so. 

He  quotes  the  passage  from  Eph.  1  :  20,  21,  and  says,  "  Can 
this  be  a  creature?"  We  reply,  "Can  he  be  anything  but  a 
creature  ?  —  he  who  was  sd  by  God  in  this  place  cf  honor.  Does 
God  set  God,  as  a  reward,  above  principalities  and  powers?  Does 
God  make  God  "  bead  over  all  things  in  the  Church  "  ?  Again : 
Dr.  Huntington  quotes,  "  that,  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  every  knee 
should  bow,  and  every  tongue  confess  that  he  is  Lord;  "  but  he 
omits  the  conclusion,  "  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father." 
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He  even  quotes  the  passage,  "Him  kath  God  exalted  to  give 
rupentanee  and  forgiveness  of  sin." 

And  he  quotes  tlie  jiasaage,  which  has  staggered  the  strongest 
helievers  in  the  Trinity,  where  Paul  declares  (1  Cor.  ch,  15),  that,  at 
tJie  end,  Christ  will  gire  up  his  kingdom  to  the  Father,  that  "  God 
may  be  all  in  all,"  and  explains  it  as  meaning  that  "  he  will  resume 
his  place  in  the  coequal  Three,  the  indiTisibie  One."  Has  he  lefi 
his  place,  then  P  Is  that  Orthodox  P  Dr.  Huntington  evidently 
thinks  60  i  for  he  says,  "The  Son,  in  his  character  of  Sonahip,  is 
retaken,  so  to  speak,  into  the  everlasting  undivided  One."  So  to 
^eak.  We  may  speak  so :  "  But  what  do  we  mean  hy  it  ?  "  ia  the 
question.  Did  God  the  Son  leave  his  place  in  the  Godhead?  Did 
he  become  less  than  God  ?  Did  he  become  ignorant  ?  Did  he  suffer 
and  die  ?  Did  he  arise,  and  at  last  reascend,  and  take  his  place,  "  so 
to  sjjeak,"  in  the  Godhead?  If  this  is  meant  as  real  statement, 
what  better  is  it  than  the  Avatars  of  Vishnu  ?  What  sort  of  Unity 
is  left  to  us  P  We  have  a  Trinity  of  council ;  but  where  ia  the  Unity, 
except  of  agreement?  One  divine  Being  descending,  and  leaving 
the  other  divine  Being  alone,  temporarily,  on  the  throne  of  the  uni- 
vei-se,  until  the  divine  Being  who  had  descended  should  reascend 
to  take  his  seat  again  "  in  the  coequal  Three  and  indivisible  One  " ! 

One  Unitarian  argument,  which  appears  to  us  unanswerable,  is 
in  the  fact,  that  the  very  passages  in  which  the  highest  attributes 
are  ascribed  to  Christ  are  always  those  in  which  his  dependence 
and  subordination  are  most  strongly  asserted.  We  could  throw 
aside  all  the  passages  in  which  Jesus  asserts  directly  his  inferiori- 
ty,—as,  "My  Father  is  greater  than  I;"  "Of  mine  own  self  I 
can  do  nothing,"  —  and  take  the  strongest  proof-texts  of  the 
Trinitarians,  and  ask  for  no  better  proof  for  the  Unitarian  doctrine  ; 
"  All  power  is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  earth ; "  "  The  image  of 
the  iuvisihle  God,  the  firaUborn  of  every  creature;"  "In  him  dwelt 
all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily."  Are  these  passages  written 
of  Christ  in  his  divine  or  human  nature  ?  Not  his  divme  nature ;  for 
to  God  the  Son  all  power  cannot  be  "  given."  God  the  Son  cannot 
be  "  the  image  of  God,"  or  the  "  first-born  of  every  creature."  The 
"  fulness  of  the  Godhead  "  cannot  dwell  in  God  the  Son.  They  must, 
tlicn,  he  said  of  him  in  his  human  nature ;  and,  if  bo,  they  show 
that  the  loftiest  titles  and  attributes  do  not  prove  him  to  be  God. 

V,  The  good  ascribed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  does  not 
belong  to  it,  but  to  the  truths  which  underlie  iL 
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Dr.  Huntington  asserts,  for  example,  that  "  Ihe  Triunity  of  Go<l 
appears  to  be  the  necessary  means  of  manifesting  and  supporting 
in  the  mind  of  our  race,  a  faith  in  the  true  personality  of  God." 

If  so,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  two  forms  of  religion  in  which 
tho  personality  of  God,  as  absolute  will,  is  most  distinctly  rec- 
ognized (i.  e.,  the  Jewish  religion  and  the  Mohammedan  religion), 
eiionld  both  be  ignorant  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  equally  remarkable 
that  the  most  Pantheistic  religion  in  the  world,  in  which  the  per- 
ionality  of  God  most  entirely  disappears  (i.  e.,  Braminism),  should 
Imve  a  Trinity  of  its  own.  It  is  also  remarkable,  on  this  hypothesis, 
that  idolatry  in  the  Christian  Church  (as  worship  of  Mary,  worship 
of  saints  and  relics,  &c.)  should  come  up  with  the  Trimty,  ftnd 
flourish  simultaneously  with  it. 

No ;  it  is  not  the  Trinity  which  brings  out  most  dislincti}  the 
personality  of  God,  but  the  faith  in  a  divine  revelation  through  in- 
spired men.  If  God  can  dwell  in  the  souls  of  men,  teaching  and 
guiding  them,  he  must  be  a  person  like  the  soul  with  which  he 
communes.  Especially  does  the  religious  concciousness  of  Jesus, 
his  simple  and  child-like  communion  with  the  heavenly  Father, 
bring  God  near  to  the  soul  as  a  personal  being.  It  is  not  the 
Trinity,  but  the  Christian  faith  which  utiderEes  it,  which  teaches 
the  divine  personality. 

Nor  is  it  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  which  is  necessary  for  a 
living  faith  in  God  through  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  hiiU' 
seltl  All  that  Dr,  Huntington  says  of  the  evil  of  sin  is  well  said,- 
but  has  no  bearing  on  the  point  before  iis.  According  to  Dr. 
Hmitington's  own  witnesses,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the  Trinity 
was  unknown  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church.  Was  reconcilia- 
tion unknown  P  Was  the  forgiving  love  of  Christ  unknown  ?  If 
he  cannot  assert  this,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not  necessary 
to  a  living  faith  in  a  reconciling  God. 

Dr.  Huntington  argues,  that  only  the  sufferings,  and  actual 
sufferings,  of  Ood  bhnself,  can  touch  the  sinful  heart ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  Trinity  is  true.  The  conclusion  is  a  long  way  from  the 
premise,  even  supposing  that  to  be  sound.  But  as  regards  tin 
premise,  he  has  read  and  quoted  Mansel.  Has  he  not  verged  to- 
wards the  dogmatism  which  that  writer  condemns  ?  Would  it  not 
be  more  modest,  and  better  accord  with  Christian  humility,  to  be 
satisfied  with  believing  tlie  scriptural  asE<ertions,  that  "God  so 
loved  the  world,  tiiat  he  gave  his  only-begottun  Son  ;  "  that  "  He 
who  spared  uot  his  o^vu  Son,  but  gave  him  u^  liu  us  all,  —  shall 
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Be  not,  Bitli  him,  freely  jpye  us  alt  things  ?  "  Is  not  this  enough, 
without  an  argument  to  prove  that  the  only  way  by  which  man 
can  be  saved  is  the  muthod  of  a  suffering  God? 

We  will  not  dwell  further  on  this  head,  nor  examine  our  friend's 
argument  to  show  that  we  cannot  consistently,  as  Unitarians,  h&va 
any  piety.     We  will  try,  then,  to  have  it  inconsistently. 

VI.  Great  evils  to  the  Church  have  come  from  the  doetrije  of 
the  Trinity. 

It  has  tended  to  the  belief  in  three  Gods.  It  has  tended  to  a 
confuMon  of  belief  between  three  Gods  of  equal  power  and  majesty, 
united  only  in  counsel;  one  supreme  and  two  inferior  Deiliea  j 
one  Deity  with  a  threefold  manner  of  manifestation  ;  and  a  vague, 
undetermined  use  of  words,  with  no  meaning  attached  to  them  — 
unhappy  confusion,  which  none  have  been  more  ready  to  recognize 
and  to  point  out  than  Trinitarians  themselves. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  continual  struggles,  conflicts,  and 
bitter  eonti'oversies,  which  this  doctrine  baa  caused  from  the  time 
of  its  entrance  into  the  Church?  What  is  there  more  disgraceful 
in  the  hiatoiy  of  the  Church,  than,  the  mutual  persecutions  of 
Arians  and  Atlianasians,  and  of  all  the  minor  sects  and  parties^ 
engendered  by  this  disputed  doctrine  ? 

This  is  what  Dr.  Bushnell  says  of  one  of  these  matters ;  and  his 
testimony  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  on  this  point,  — 

"  No  man  can  assert  three  persons,  —  meaning  three  conscious- 
nesses, wills,  and  understandings,  —  and  still  have  any  intelligent 
meam'ng  in  his  mind,  when  he  asserts  that  they  are  yet  one  per- 
son ;  for,  as  he  now  uses  the  term,  the  very  idea  of  a  person  ia 
that  of  an  essential,  incommunicable  monad,  bounded  by  consiaous- 
ness,  and  vitalized  by  self-aotive  will ;  which  being  true,  be  might 
as  well  profess  to  hold  that  three  units  are  yet  one  unit.  When  he 
does  it,  his  words  will,  of  necessity,  be  only  substitutes  for  sense. 

"  At  the  same  time,  there  are  too  many  signs  of  the  mentai  eon- 
flision  I  speak  of  not  to  believe  that  it  exists.  Thus,  if  the  class  I 
speak  of  were  to  hear  a  discourse  insisting  on  the  proper  personid 
Unity  of  God,  it  would  awaken  suspicion  in  their  minds,  while  a 
discourse  insisting  on  the  existence  of  three  persons  would  be  only 
a  certain  proof  of  Orthodoxy;  showing  that  they  profess  three 
persons,  meaning  what  they  profess,  and  one  person,  really  not 
meaning  it. 

"  Such  is  the  confusion  produced  by  attempting  to  assert  a  real 
and  metaphysical  Trinity  of  nersons  in  the  divine  nature.  Whether 
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the  word  is  taken  at  its  full  import,  or  diminishecl  away  to  a  mera 
Boinething  called  a  diaUnetian,  there  is  produced  only  contrariety, 
confusion,  practical  negation,  not  light." 

So  far  Dr.  BuKhnell.  On  another  point  thus  festifiea  Twesten  ■  — ■ 
"  There  are  many  to  whom  the  biblical  and  religious  bisis  of 
the  doctrine  is  exceeding  sure  and  precious,  who  an  diBsatialed 
with  the  Church  form  of  the  doctrine,  and  even  feel  themiehes 
repelled  or  fettered  by  it.  It  is  to  them  mote  negative  than  posi- 
tive, more  opposed  to  errors  than  giving  any  insight  mto  truth 
It  solves  no  difficulty,  it  unseals  no  new  revelation." 

Twesten  goes  on  to  admit  that  the  Trinity  has  really  hemmed  m 
the  free  movement  of  the  mind,  substituting  a  dead  uniformity  for 
ft  manifold  and  various  life  ;  and  yet  Twesten  is  a  very  strong  and 
able  Trinitarian. 


As  philosophy,  it  might  be  ever  so  true  and  important ;  but, 
when  brought  forward  as  religion  (as  Dr.  Huntington  has  done), 
it  would  become  at  once  pernicious.  To  offertheology  for  religion, 
belief  for  faith,  philosophy  bom  of  speculative  reflection  in  place 
of  spiritual  insight  and  pious  experience,  have  always  been  most 
deleterious  both  to  religion  and  to  philosophy. 

The  objects  of  faith  are  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  IheHoly  Spirit. 
Through  Christ  we  have  access  to  the  Father  in  the  Spirit.  We 
see  the  Father  revealed  to  us  in  the  Son ;  we  feel  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  in  our  hearts.  Thii  is  religion ;  but  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  doctrine  of  Ihe  Trinity. 

VIII.  We  can  trace  the  gradual  formation  of  the  doctrine  in  the 
Christian  Church. 

The  following  facts  we  suppose  to  be  incontrovertible :  — 

1.  Down  to  the  time  of  the  synod  of  Nice  (A.  D.  325),  the  Son 
was  considered  to  he  subordinate,  or  inferior  to  the  Father,  by  tha 
great  majority  of  writers  and  teachers  in  the  Christian  Church,  and 
by  the  multitude  of  believers ;  and  no  doctrine  of  Trinity  existed 
in  the  Church, 

2.  The  Niceae  symbol,  which  declared  Christ  to  be  "  God  from 
God,  Light  from  Light,  true  God  from  true  God,  of  the  same  sub- 
stance with  the  Father,"*  was  directed  against  the  two  Arian posi- 

•  See  the  rrced  In  Ilagsnljacli  (HIsti 
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tione,  —  tliat  (^rist  waa  ci-eated,  and  ihnt  there  wa«  a  time  when 
he  did  not  exist ;  but  it  did  not  declare  his  equality  with  God  the 
Father,  nor  teach  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Siiirlt,  nor  say  any- 
thing of  the  Trinity, 

3.  The  counciU  vacillated  to  and  fro  during  three  hundred 
years,  gradually  tending  towards  the  present  Church  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity;  thus, — 

1.  Synod  of  Mce  (A.  D.  32a)  opposed  the  Arian  doctrine  of 
Ihe  creation  of  Christ  out  of  nothing,  and  maintained  that  his  eub- 
stance  was  derived  from  that  of  God. 

2.  Synod  of  Tyre  (A.  D.  335)  favored  the  Arians,  and  deposed 
Athanasius. 

3.  Council  of  AntiocA  (A.  D.  343)  opposed  the  views  of  the 
Arians,  and  also  the  views  of  their  opponents. 

4.  Council  of  Sardica  (A.  D.  344)  resulted  in  a  division  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  —  the  East  being  senii-Arian, 
luid  the  West,  Athanasian  —  in  their  view  of  the  nature  of  Christ 

5.  The  Western  Church  tending  to  Sahelliauisni  (taught  by 
Marcellus  and  his  pupil  Photinus),  this  view  was  condemned  by 
two  councils  in  the  East  and  West,  viz, :  — 

Second  council  of  Antioch  (A,  D.  343). 
Council  of  Milan  (A.  D.  346). 

6.  ConstantiuH,  an  Arian  emperor,  endeavored  to  make  the 
Western  Churches  accept  the  Arian  doctrine,  and,  at  two  synods 
(A,  D,  353  and  35j,  at  Arelate  and  Mediolanum),  compelled  the 
bishops  to  sign  the  condemnation  of  Athanasius,  deposing  those 
who  refused  so  to  do. 

7.  The  Arians,  being  thus  dominant,  immediately  divided  into 
Ariana  and  Semi-Arians,  —  the  distinction  being  the  famous-dis- 
tinction between  o  and  oi.  Both  parties  denied  the  Homoouaioi  ; 
but  the  Semi-Aiians  admitted  the  Homoiousios. 

8.  At  the  synod  of  Anejra(A.  U.  338),  the  Semi-Arian  doctrine 
was  adopted,  and  the  Arian  rejected.  The  third  synod  of  Sirmium 
(A.  1).  358)  did  the  same  thing. 

9.  Down  to  this  time  (A.  D.  360),  nothing  was  said  about  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  its  relation  to  the  Trinity.  The  Emperor  Vaiens,  an 
Arian,  persecuted  the  Athanasians  from  A.  D.  364  to  378.  Then 
Theodosius,  an  Athanasian  emperor,  persecuted  the  Arians.  Serai- 
Arianism,  however,  continued  Orthodox  in  the  Ea^L 

10.  The  Nestorian  controversy  broke  out  A.  I).  430,  Council 
of  Epbes'is  (A.  ]».  43!)  condemned  Nestor.     The  Nestorians  (who 

43* 
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were  Unitarians)  separated      tir       fmhChh       db  came 
the  Church  of  the  Persian    mp 

11.  The  Monophj-site  c  yb  k  t.  Ih  il  of 
Chalcedon  (A.  1).  451)  dddthh  w  w  ein 
Christ;  and  the  Monoph  te  p  dnd  mdhC  pUc 
Church.  Their  formula  wah  Gdw  fidnCht 
The  Neatortans  were  too  U  ai  d  1  h  oo 
Athanasian,  The  Church  decided  (against  the  Nestoriant)  that 
Mary  was  God'9  mother,  but  decided  (against  the  Monophj  sites) 
tliat  God  was  not  crucified. 

12.  First  Lateran  Council  was  called  (in  A.  D.  640)  to  settle  a 
new  point.  It  having  been  decided  that  there  were  two  natures  in 
Christ,  it  was  now  tJiought  best  bj'  many  to  yield  to  the  Monophy- 
Bites  —  that  there  was  only  one  will  in  Christ.  Hence  the  Mon- 
otheletie  controvergy,  finally  settled  at  the, — 

13.  Sixth  Generai  Council  (A.  D.  680),  when  tv>o  wills  in  Christ 
were  accepted  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church. 

Thus  it  appears  that  it  took  the  Church  from  A.  D.  325  to  A,  D. 
680  to  settle  the  questions  concerning  the  relation  of  Christ  to  God. 
During  all  this  time,  opinion  vacillated  between  Arianism  on  the 
one  hand  and  Sabellianism  on  the  other.  At  the  end  of  this 
period,  the  Church  had  become  consolidated,  and  strong  enough  to 
compel  submission  to  its  opinions ;  but  the  relation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  the  Trinity  remained  unsettled  for  several  centuries  more; 
and  finally  the  Eastern  Church  separated  altogether  from  the 
Western  Church  on  this  point.  The  whole  Greek  Church  remains, 
to  this  day,  separated  from  tiie  Latin  Church  on  a  question  belong- 
ing to  this  very  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  So  much,  then,  for  I3r. 
Huntington's  assertion,  that  the  Trinity  is  a  doctrine  .which  can 
almost  literally  be  said  to  have  been  believed  "  always,  everywhere, 
and  by  aU." 

IX.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ia  opposed  to  the  real  divinity 
of  Christ  and  to  his  real  humanity  ;  thus  undermining  continually 
the  faith  of  the  Church  in  the  divine  humanity  of  Jeaus  Christ  the 

Our  final  and  chief  objection  to  the  Trinity  is,  not  that  it  makes 
Christ  divine,  but  that  it  does  not  make  him  so.  It  substitutes  for 
the  divinity  of  the  Father,  the  Supreme  God,  which  Unitarians 
believe  to  dwell  in  Christ,  a  subordinate  divinity  of  God  the  Son. 
This  is  subordinate,  because  derived  i  an  I.  because  derived,  de. 
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pendent.  The  Son  may  be  said  to  be  "  etemallj'  generated ;  "  but 
this  is  only  an  eternal  derivation,  and  does  not  alter  the  depend- 
ence, but  makes  it  also  to  be  eternal.  Tbe  tendency  of  tlie  Church 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  always  to  a  belief,  not  in  the  sujireme 
divinity  dwelhng  in  Christ,  but  in  a  derived  and  secondary  diviuity. 

How  is  it,  for  example,  with  the  Nicene  doctrine  concerning 
Christ?    Dr.  Huntington  claims  Xice  aa  Trinitarian,    (p.  301.) 

But  what  sajs  Prof.  Stuart  concerning  the  Nicene  doctrine ' 

"  The  Nicene  symbol  presents  the  Father  as  the  Monas,  or 
proper  Godhead,  in  and  of  himself  exclusively ;  it  repreaenta  him 
as  the  Fona  et  Principium  of  the  Son,  and  therefore  gives  him 
superior  power  and  glory.  It  does  not  even  assert  the  claims  of 
tbe  blessed  Spirit  to  Godhead,  and  therefore  leaves  room  to  doubt 
whether  it  means  to  recognize  a  Trinity,  or  only  a  Duality." 
(Moses  Stuart,  Bib.  Repos.,  1835,  quoted  by  Wilson,  Trin.  Test, 
p.  2G4.) 

And  how  is  it  ivith  the  ante-Nicene  fathers,  whom  Dr.  Hun- 
tington  also  considers  to  be  Trinitarian?  else  certainly  his  rule  of 
"  always,  everywhere,  and  by  all,"  does  not  hold.  If,  for  the  first 
three  hundred  years  after  Christ,  there  were  no  Trinitarians,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  Trinity  has  "  always  "  been  held  in  the 
Church.  Listen,  again,  to  Prof.  Stuart,  whoso  learning  no  one 
can  question. 

"  We  find  that  all  the  Fathers  before,  at,  and  after  the  Council 
of  Nice,  who  harmonize  with  the  sentiments  there  avowed,  declare 
the  Father  only  to  be  the  self-existent  God."  (See  the  whole  para- 
graph in  Wilson,  Trin.  Test.,  p.  267.) 

"  To  he  the  author  of  the  proper  substance  of  the  Son  and  Spirit, 
according  to  the  Patristical  creed;  or  to  be  the  author  of  the 
modas  Bcislendi  at  the  Son  and  Spint,  according  to  the  modern 
creed,  —  both  seem  to  involve  the  idea  of  poieer  and  glory  in  the 
Father,  iaiTneasurably  above  ihat  of  the  Son  and  Spirit."  (Moses 
Stuart,  Bib.  Eepos.,  1835.) 

So  Coleridge  asserts  that  "  both  Scripture  and  the  Nicene  Creed 
teach  a  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  independent  of 
the  incarnation  of  the  Son.  .  .  .  Christ,  speaking  of  himself  as  the 
coeteriial  Son,  says,  '  My  Father  is  greater  than  I.'  "  (Wilson, 
Trin.  Test,,  p.  270.) 

According  to  the  Trinitarian  doctrine,  then,  we  do  not  find 
God  —  the  Supreme  God,  our  heavenly  Father  —  in  Christ ;  but  a 
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